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DEDICATION  TO  THE  KING. 


I  DEDICATE  this  the  twelfth  Volame  of  ^'  The  Republican,*'  to 
you;  because  it  contains  a  complete  exposare  of  the  manimeries 
of  the  association  of  Freemasons,  of  which  you  are  the  self-styled 
Grand  Patron.  In  doing  this,  my  aim  is  not  so  much  to  insult, 
as  to  shame ;  not  so  much  to  wound  any  man  who  is  a  Mason, 
as  to  instruct  those  who  are  not,  in  what  Masonry  consists. 

As  a  native  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  Island,  whether  in  or  out 
of  a  gaol,  1  have  f«lt  ashamed  to  think,  that  the  magistracy  and 
the  legislatnre  of  the  counixy,  particularly  the  chief  magistrate, 
should  patronize  such  a  social  abomination.  A  social  abomination 
it  is;  for  masonry  is  the  practice  of  idle  ceremonies  that  instruct 
dot,  of  a  sectarianism  that  divides  mankind  without  adding  to 
their  morality,  and  that  is  in  itself  a  process  of  lying  and  decep- 
tion, a  pretension  to  teach  an  important  matter  that  turns  out  a 
▼acuity,  a  trick  that  engenders  nothing  but  base  tricks,  a  game 
that  mast  unman  all  who  are  identified  with  it,  and  lessen  that 
sense  of  dignity  which  the  upright  and  honest  man,  the  'man  free 
from  such  tricks,  can  alone  feel. 

In  the  pages  of  the  present  volume.  Masonry  stands  exposed 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  never  before  exposed.  It  stands 
convicted  of  the  roost  gross  ignorance  of  its  own  emblems,  and 
cannot  farther  impose  upon  die  credulous,  where  this  vtolume  is 
read.  But  more  than  this  must  be  done ;  the  oaths  of  Masonry 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in  its  n^xt  session,  i^d 
evidence  offered  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  whole  exposure. 

In  Masonry,  we  have  found  nothing  but  frivolities,,. such  as  uih 
warlike  kings,  and  courtiers  and  priests,  aie  fond  of,  and  the  mum- 
meiies  practised  at  its  meetings,  are  disgraceful  to  the  otherwise 
progressing  intelligence  of  the  age.  We  want  to  exchange  such 
frivolities  for  mechanic  and  literary  institutions :  we  want  a  farther 
knowledge  of  matter,  and  not  of  what  were  the  secrets  of  men 
gone  by,  nor  of  who  were  the  greatest  fools  in  past  ages. 

I  have  before  advised  you  to  patronize  the  mechanic  institn^ 
lioDSt  as  a  substitute  for  your  patronage  of  Masonry.  Were  you  to 
do  this,  you  would  become  a  greater  monarch  than  Alexander; 
than  Frederic ;  than  Bonaparte.  Kings  must  come  to  this,  and 
he  will  be  the  wisest,  who  does  it  first  and  voluntarily.  But  if  you 
neglect  this  and  continue  your  patronage  to  Freemasonry,  yon 
will  but  rank  among  the  last  of  royal  fools,  I  have  no  objection 
to  kings,  if  they  will  be  but  the  wisest  of  men ;  if  they  will  but 
seek  a  wisdom  corresponding  with  their  influence  in  society;  but 
if  they  will  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  all  the  fools  and  rogues 
in  the  country,  both  man  and  office  should  be  warred  with. 

The  association  of  Masons  is  an  association  of  fools,  of  which 
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DEDICATIOK. 

the  pages  of  thU  Tolame  bear  ample  testimony.  He  who  pft^ 
troDizes  them  mu&t  be  the  patron  of  fools,  and  the  more  grand 
the  more  ridiculous.  Let  us  suppose  the  Masonic  association 
public;  let  us  suppose  a  free  adpissiqato  the  public  to  witness 
all  the  ceremonies :  wduU  Uie^  Wl>oAier  with  ?  Could  such  an 
institution  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of  day?  No.  Then  why 
should  it  be  kept  up  in  secret,  and  why  should  it  hav«  the  pa- 
tronage of  you,  the  Chief  Magistrate  ? 

It  is  known,  even  among  Maaon8,-that  what  is  called  the  cha- 
ritable part  of  Masonry  is  an  addition,  which  the  scrutinizing  eye 
^  iKepubKc  reAd)»rtd  ilecetMtryv  in  the  early  part  of.'  the  iasil  <ien- 
luryv  -a*  a  cloak  for  the  mysfcetious,  the  nonsensical  partli»  Vfi^- 
out- the  pretence  to  ekarity  andbrotbevbood,  Maaoary  co«14  Adt 
ha?e  survived  the  last  century.  This,  theiefore,  is  Ho  .reasod  why 
it  should  .be  ni>w  continiied*  a*,  whaterer  is  good,  may  ba^^re- 
aiorved  or  tranafefredr  and  whatever  is  foolish  and.  firistokMis 
aboltsbad.      .    ^ 

.  aQ]ere.t8  endeoce  of  psogreasing  shame  an¥>ttg^  tte'  Msssiuit  ib 
the  circumstance  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  having  abh>gate4 
the  host:  of  de|:r€9e5  above  >or  beyond  the-  Iloyal  w&ich«  ^Iliat.'Was 
a  curtailing  of  the  nonsense^  and  we  may  hope  that  U^e  ahime 
trill  gfOfw  toward  its  immediate  extiDetion,orthat  it  be  legislatif  ely 
dealt  with  as  all  other  secret  associatiom  have  been  dealt  with. 
1  pride  myself  upon  the  exposure,  and  from  good  infomoatioi^  I 
learn,  that  I  have  shamed  hundreds  of  Masons  from  the^aasocia^ 
Ifion)  and  even  sOfaeof  those  who  have  not  left  k  hate  e:tppesised 
thek  alasiie,  and  pfoaoiioced  it  all  trick  aad  no*set^.  Somfe 
pecsQB,  i^ofesskigto  be  a.  Secretary  to  a  London  Lodge,  eametp 
ovr  ahop  in  Fleet-street,  and  said*  that  new  words^  gxips^  imdisigasv 
had  been  rendered  imperative,  said  weie  about  to  be  adbpi^drhe- 
alao  observed^  that  the  Grand  Lodge  had- better  have  |>a»d  mjr 
fincM  than  have  w.ttnessed  such  an  exposure. 

!  Qih4r  «S4^tms  Uve  hem  made, .  dmiog  the  \ut  Ulf  jear  t  that  of  tfap  Odil 
FeIlowii,i3  complete::  and  we  are  deficient  ia  expoeing  noixe  of  the  secret  jissocu^ 
lions,  'but  that  called  the  **  Orange/^  of  which  your  brother  of  York  is  (he  secret 
Qrand  Patron. 

'  The  ^xp^iOfi  4if  aM»*Idot  of  Iks  feirs  ahd  Chtistiaois,  bf  whid>  I  aent  yow  1VI»- 
j^f^  ^^fopjf^  hu  ^lao  m«le^  and  '»  still  mftkiog.  «  grwt  |K)ia«t  1^  Vi«e  ,8(0«fliv 
threatens  a  prosecutionj  and  we  wait  for  them,  not  in  tears,  but  in  smiles..  This 
morning  an  elded  y  and  respectable  looking  gentleman  entered  the  shpp  aul  iiiiisted 
fSiat  m  pldnted'^od  wai'no'tthe  idol  of  the  3eyr%  and  Christians  :  **'!l'b  Cft/Kle's 
d»d  whidb  j€>a  iel) for  a thiHiog  :"  and  Tainivas  the  kaHmet,  thstCaMi^lf^  Hi 

.  I  crave  yow  M^jestj's  patronage  for  the  present  vplume  of  "  The  Republican," 
and  1  pledge  ijpjsel^  to  your  Majesty,  in  retum>  to  gu  onward  in  making  all  the 
necessary  and  useful  exposures  of  the  abuses  which  exist  amon^^or  ate  impost  npov, 
muMclfld.  :  And'iii  etute  thh  Vicelkidefy  proaeoute,  and  a. j  cry  bcfOttUd  to  ^^mt 
themselves  by  finding  law  offended  #here  no  law  exists — that  year 'Majeaty  xriU 
qrder  y^ur  Attouiey-Geoerai  •to  eqter  a  di^pk.  to  father  procee^gs-So  fuKihef 
imprisonment,  for  an  exposure  of  an  aUise  of  this  kind.     Respectfully, 

Fleet-I<T^  Pec.  t8,  18t5.  WCHARD'CARtlLR 
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-n^Nie  I^MiAn^exptistire  ofFmemiootiryr  LetliTt,«0  WiWahi 
Vaibm^tBcq,,  M.  P,  Ptotiaoial  Gf^ttd  Mmrtftv  of th^  •o«ilety'«r 
:FMlfaa<Miftifof  %e  <Mmiit;  of  Dof^efy  Mpoftmg  tli«  degf^d  df 
llnrBMtMdApprc^tttiet.   '        ^* 

-fVTiTo'J  ^^L#ttep2^  to  WillittiA  Williian^  4ce.  on  tlie  degf<i»of  this 
Mend  A{>p«ieiilioe.*^Rep«tt  of  tWpf0ieii^lk>tt  of  a  seeond  petU 
don  to  the  House  of  CommoDS  for  R.  Carlile,  by  Mr.  BW>ilghaib; 
ioWf^MAa  CatseMr'vni^  ft  isofeiwmtfwer  on  WvMhm.^hAteT 
IkM^^Bfl^nuiff  emci^b.'  lieiter  to  tfie  King. 
'£^tR^-^lkUJbr  3v:ta'Waiiaai  WaUamii,  3l»;.  m  expdiuTe  of  the 
^nmdide^i^  iaMavottrj;  Letter  <»  the  Kidf.  : 
!^Niy^i4^^^<CoiDittbwion  of  Letter  3  to  Witliam  Williamt,  %c.  and 
ScMe^'^'On^tM  tbifd  degree  in  Masonry.  Letter  to  AsVaag'* 
Moite«i^^)(^nBal}'t?'  notice  of  the  pfbt  of  the  Jewisk  and 

l^^^S^^LeCter^'the  Bditdr  by  Mr.  \MnMn  of  Bradford^ 
beMr  t4^M»i  I^H/intk  a  ptofeissed  refotttlan  of  the  Ag^ioif  &ea^ 
•(tt;  ^^Uce^o^  G^ltbir  By^n  Wollaston,  Esq.  Vtsitkig:  Magm 
MBt^iX«roksster*GaiQfl,  on  thecondact  of  the  Gaoler. ,  JLeCter 
^'Wflibaii  Jodenof  Htdl  en  die  death  of  WiUtam  StephoHi: 
{Atfarfrottf  Janes  lower;  Letter  to^Dr.  AdatnGlarke  and^otber 
Methodist  preachers,  by  Mr.  Wiiiiam  Mtlbtim  of-  Sto^kbnit 
^Mb^dfr&d^^dby  Allen  Dav^enpOrt.  Notice*  of  the  Deyil^ 
l^g6ij;<^fpi'^§:rfess,  "Newgate  Magaiine,  Clarke's  Letters,  H^ldy, 
ITackey  and  subscriptions.  .         ,  .  -         1 

n^xiK^^^ifiiJbtJbii  5^  taWilltaui  WiUiamt,  Esq.witha  eopyof  and 
MUMseirt'  od  an  ancient  Masonic  document.    Letters  ta  the 

yiVo^  !lffT-tietter  5,  to  William  Williams,  Esq.  concludeiJ.  jLeltec 
6  tttdittOLdeseribia^r  the  Masonic  degrees  of  Mark  Man,.  Ma^fe 
Jtfaster  and  Architect.  Consideration  of  Ghosts  by  -Allen  DftveiH 
g^coQi^dec^  Leftet  from  Amicus  on  the  wttd  man  fomid  in 
Pfp^W]^ins  of  Bartzwald.  Letter  to  the, King*  t!7ote  on  ttie, 
meiiAttraae^    New  Raviogs.    Notice  of  tbe  Palladium  Neva* 

«iw*r/'^- ^«-"--'.  •■•-  '••-—••      ' -'  ■■'•'"       -^ 

^TO.  «r-^IJ^Bt  6j  to  William  Williams,  Esq.  d6ntihne<i,  deacrib- 
i&s  l^j^^«|S^9ij^;^9oees  of  Grand  '  Architect ;  ScG^h.  JMastef ;' 
Seoet  Master  and  Perfect  Master.     Letter  from  R.  t.  Webb  of 
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VI  COKTEWTK. 

HammeTdniith  on  the  death  of  William  White/  Letter  from 
Btoliraim  Smooth.     Letter  to  the  King.-  '    .«     .      i 

'  No:  9.<^ Letter  6,  to WiHidmWifliiftaiS)  Esq*  contvmied^cbnta^n^ 
^e^Ma^nic  degrees  of  Intimate  Secretary;  intendsntbf  fhe  BiHld- 
ibgfd  or  Maeter  in  Isra^  ;  Past  Mastery  Eiocdleat  MasoD ;  BopnK 
excellent  Mason :  Nine  elected  Knights.  Letter  from  Jw  JlstokK 
too  of  Hull.  Letter  from  Hiram  the  Second  with  a  poeticeil  sqitib. 
Dr.  Stoddart,  a  blasphemer  of  the  Chixistiari  Religion  and  oi  the 
Gods  of  the  Christieoles.  The  God  for  a  shilling*  Letter  fromL 
W.  V.  Holmes.  -* 

No.  10.-*-Letter  6,  to  William  Williams  Esq.  concluded^'des- 
cfiibing  the  masonic  degrees  of  the  Elect  of  Nine,  Secoad  £Uct«f 
Nine,  Third  Elect  of  Fifteen.  Priestly  order  of  IsnaeU  Uiab 
Master ;  Noahites  or  Prussian  Knights,  Red  Cross  Swocd  of  fia4 
bylon  and  Knights  of  the  Sword  of  the  East.  Letter  -to  the 
King. 

. .  NOi  11.— The  reply  of  Leucippus  to  Mr.  Heinekin  of  BradSardk 
Notice  of  a  magisterial  affair  between  Beauchamp  and  Haath  of 
Enfield.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Smooth  with  a  note  by  R«  CarUUi 
Letter  to  the  King. 

No.  12.-*Letter  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  Royal  Arch  De* 
gree  of  Masonry.  Justice  versus  Religion,  a  dialogue.  Letter 
from  W.  W4  R.  on  the  Triple  Tan  of  tl^  Masons  with  anacknovt 
kdgm«nt  by  R.  CarHle.<— ReflectionH  on  Horseback,  by  Bfi^a- 
tor;  No.  6.  Letters  to  the  King.  Letters  ^m  John  Cameron  of 
Bbltoo  to  the  Rev.  George  Harris  and  Richard  Carlile.  Letter 
#rdm  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Green  of  Norwich  widi  a  aiUaaoriptton^ 
Letter  from  Ephraim  Smooth.  ^ 

No.  ld.~Letter  2,  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  Royal  Atoh 
Degree  o#  Masonry.  Letter  from  S«  A.  Mankey  tA>  the  Tptple 
1^0  of  the  Masons.  Letters  to  the  King.  To  Rik;hacd  GMrtiJe 
f^m*  An  Enemy  to  Persecution-'  Letter  from  T.  A>  'C.:Jnirth 
three  chapters  from  '*  Le  Bon  Sens."  Letter  of  General  :Al^nm^ 
ider  (^yth  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St;  John. 

No.  14.— Letter  1  to  'the  Duke  of  Sussex  on  the  Knight  Ten^ 
plat's  Decree  of  Masonry.  American  Talent.  lal^lecttf^l  fico^ 
iXOmy.    Notice  of  William  Haley,  ^  ,  :i       / 

'  No'.  1 5.  ~- Letter  2  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  on  the  Bosiciuciaui 
Deg/ees  of  Masonry.  Letter  from  a  Well  Wisher  on-  tfi^  iysteal 
of  Paper  Money.  Letter  from  Leucippus.  vDttto  .  from.  Johfi 
^mithson.     Ditto  to  the  King.     -  Di€to  from  Yarmoutli^  with  a 

•BtlbS^riptiOtt.'      •  .  .    ',    >.::      .^      .   » 

'  No.  16.— A  charge  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  Fr^  MftsJOHjj^ 
Correspondence  between  Dr.  Cooper  of  Columbia  Cbllege^iSoutli 
Carbl'inaand  Mr.  William  Sampson,  Barrister  of  New  Yorkt  0<i 
thcEiigli^'h  Common  Law.  Letter  from  the  Wifeofd**'  Odd  feJ^ 
low,"' exposing  that  nonsease.  Letter  from  rogodubtlif^ei  expor 
sing  the  association  of  Druids.  -Leeteis  to  .theiKiag..-  Ali^i^eUf^ 
neous  Extrats. 
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'KD.iJr7^4-AitT0f«tiQB  detWefed  atConoard.  April' 19,.  1821^ 
bj  Edward  Everett.  NottcM  bom  D^flhe^i^r  GftoL.  Tbt 
KiofB Vista  new^  denmads  fef  oooey  consideired  hf  Sbebikgo. 

IIW  ISi^Letter  1  to  .k»hn  S«  Harfeni,  a  loember  of  tbi9  Vsot 
Sbc^tjr,  OQ  kii  vyhttftovft  meoaoir  of  Thonifts  Paiae.  Tbe«Jew4iiid 
ibelBodl  .i 

'  2io«!  ldrf4-*Lettar  ft  to  John  S«  HMrfoid*  A  review  of  vm  work# 
ea  Uk  Bn^lisli  Common  Law  by  William  Samp»OB.  Eitraeti 
ten  the  letters  of  Mtooiito  frieiidb.  Letter  to  tbo  Editor  of  the 
New  Times.     Letters  to  the  King. 

'  Hou  90*44-« An  oration  delivered  on  Monday  tbe  fourth  of  Joly, 
I9t£t^  at  Boston.  United  States  of  Amerioa,  by  Charles  Spragneb 
Oaai  Mattel^.  Letter  to  the  Commissioiiers  of  the  Treasttty. 
Ri^^rt  a»tlie  Biaglstrates  of  Dorset  in  Session  assembled.  LciU 
ttfto  the  King,    Last  Moments  of  Thomas  Paine, 

No.2U — Liberation!  An  Address  to  the  Repablicans  of  tbe 
fofattd  of  Albion.  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  Tiases* 
Oonesjlbndence  between  James  Smith  of  Fordmoss  and  the 
lUwerdbdThLvid  Aitkmof  EtaL  Letters  to  tbe  Editors  of  the 
Newgate  Magazine  by  Richard  Carlile  and  Robert  Goiulay. 
Ldlter'frdm  Mrs.  Wright  coneemiog  tbe  Odd  Fellows. 
.  No.  22. — Joint  Stock  Book  Company.  Address  to  the  Re* 
psbtieaas -of  the  Island  of  Albion.  Letter  from  John  Lee«  .  A 
sebowd'-Call  to  Unbefievern^  by  Shebago.  Synopsis  of  tbe  Jew 
Booksand  of  Christisnuty,bT  ditto.  The  Utility  and  Blessings 
of  Glkristiaaity  and  the  probability  of  a  Nation  or  Community 
of  A;theflAi.oonBidBred^  by  ditto.  Impromptu^on  hearing  of  tbe 
liberation  of  Richard  Carlile.  Letter  from  W.  V.  Holmes  with  a 
•ofaecnptfoA. 

i¥o.  2d:>--An  Address  delivered  at  tbe  laying  of  the  corner 
atdtte.'of  i1m  Bunker  Hill  Monument  by  Daniel  Webster.  Letter, 
of  congratttladon  Iran  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  Rogers,  Queries,  tnstr iic* 
tioos^'  Imd  •eomTort  for  tbe  religiously  afflicted,  by  Shebago,  A 
specimen  of  Irish  Religion  and  Irish  knowledge  copied  from  tbe 
MaHiiafi  Herkld.  Notice  of  Dr.  Obothus  Gregory*  with  his  speech 
to^c^^Mechaifics  of  Deptford.  Sun  or  fire  worship,  the  original 
worship  or  religion  of  mankind.  Letter  from  an  Antiquary. 
Caogntsditory  Address  from  Glasgow  to  Mr.  Carlile.  Letter 
from  iohti  Smitb  of  Nottingham.  Ditto  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Webb. 
lihdce*of'the'«rtlval  in  London  of  R.  Cariile. 
.^  .]fo^24*^'^ii  address  to  tbe  Albionites,  with  aliotice  of  Jaha 
Cooke  the  Saddler  of  Exeter.  Dialogue  between  Parsqn  Knoti- 
aiAft»d^nd  Mr.'*  Lancaster.  Ten  Reasons  why  Tithes  should  be 
iSolilbfd*''-'  Letteit  from  Benediot  Norton*  Letter  from  Mr. 
HBiiwifn  WfA  k-  Qote«  -  Letter  from  M.  Le  Clerc  of  Paris.  Letter 
ihdb  C  ^:  iiaf  risi  Letter  from  Mr.  B.  Hart  of  Bristol.  Notice 
iNib  i^gtfrd.  to*  xiibsoriptioBS.  Lettef  from  J,  G.  on  the  great 
oMefc-^ea  Jtckatning  and  eoieqce  by  the  introduction  of  Chiisr 
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tianity.  Notice  of  Paine's  Birth  Day.  Of  London.  Of  the 
Money  Market,  Banking  System,  Stocks^  Pnbiic  Credit,  &c. 
Letter  from  Thoman  Hood. 

No.  25. — Banks,  Paper  Money,  Sjtocks,  Funding  System,  Fi- 
nance, being  a  review  of  Mr.  Paine's  Decline-and  Fall  of  the  En- 
glish System  of  Finance.  Dialogue  between  the  Greek  Philoso- 
pher Epictetas  and  his  Son.  Religious  State  of  the  United 
States  oi  North  America,  Letter  from  John  Cameron.  Mission* 
aries,  a  paper,  by  Shebago.  Letter  from  George  Weir.  Notice 
for  th^  regulation  of  prices. 

No.  26. — A  letter  fron-Mr.  Thomas  Beard  of  Manchester  in 
defence  of  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity.  James  Hall 
not*Cobbet.  Letter  from  an  Inquirer  with  a  note  in  answer. 
Irving  and  the  Doctors,  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Webb,  Letter 
from  a  lover  of  distinctions  as  to  a  national  hamje.  Ditto  from 
a  Past  Grand  Odd  Fellow,  Ditto  from  Thomas  Turton,  on  tire 
doctrine  of  Necessity. 
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AN  EXPOSURE  OF  FREE  MASONRY! 


TO  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  PSQ.,  M.  P.  PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FREE  MA- 
SONS FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

LETTER  I. 


Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  May  8,  1825. 

I  CALCULATE,  that  my  last  effort  in  Dorchester  Gaol  will  he  the 
amrihilation  uf  Free  Maspary,  at  least,  such  an  exposure  of  it,  as 
thai!  shame  sensible  .and  nonourable  men  from  joining  it,  and 
draw  many  from  it,  if  such  there  be  among  you.  The  Christian 
Religion,  I  have  so  far  annihilated,  as  to  shew,  that  no  such  a 
person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed,  and  that,  the  fable  of  that 
name  is  of  Grecian  and  and  not  of  Jewish  origin.  This  point  ' 
shakes  your  pretensions  as  to  an  identification  with  the  Christian 
idolatry.  Against  this  ei^posure,  Christianity  can  never  again 
raise  its  head ;  though,  doubtless,  as  a  habit,  and  as  an  institu- 
tion vastly  profitable  to  thousands,  it  will  linger  on  its  existence 
for  years,  and  its  opponents  will  sustain  further  calumnies  and  per- 
secutions. The  Jews,  as  a  nation  I  have  shewn  to  have  origin-' 
ated  with  the  Babylonian  Colonization,  as  far  as  existing  records 
leads  U8j  that  they  never  took  possession  of  the  land  now  called 
Judea,  as  described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  1  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  particular ;  because,  it  will  assist  me,  in  exposing 
the  gross  impositions  which  modern  Free-masoniy  has  establish- 
ed in  its  pretensions  to  antiquity.  The  existence  of  such  a  God, 
as  any  ms^i  has  ever  taught  in  hypothesis,  I  have  clearly  shewn 
to  be  impossible,  which  is  another  circumstance,  that  adds  to  my 
competency  to  shatter  F/ee- masonry,  as  far  as  the  pen  can  do 
it  This  is  the  last  deep  rooted  delusion  which  I  have  to  com- 
bat; and  having  done  this,  I  may  fairly  consider,  that  I  have 
triumphed  over  the  powers  of  this  hell  in  which  I  am  engulphed, 
sod  that,  like  another  Hercules,  or  another  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall 
rise  again  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  or  a  purified  state  of  society. 

Priuted  and  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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About  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  a  paper  on  secuect,  which  was 
printed  in  No.  8,  of  The  Moralist.  My  argument  was,  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  exception  in  which  secrecy  was  /lot  a  vice. 
In  that  paper,  I  made  the  following  allusion  to  Freemasoary  & 
^'  In  sects  and  among  parties,  there  is  a  sort  of  fundamental  se- 
crecy, that  forms  their  stamina.  There  is  an  object  concealed^ 
which  does  not  resemble  that  which  is  preached  as  the  cause  of 
associating  as  a  sect  or  party.  There  is  some  advantage  to  be 
gained  over  other  sects,  as  a  monopoly  of  power>  profit,  or  interest, 
with  the  few  of  the  leading  persons,  who  associate  as  a  sect.  In  ' 
Freemasonry,  for  instance  these  is  a  great  cry  of  some  profound 
secret  among  them;  but  the  grand  secret  is,  that  they  have 
NO  secret.  There  might  be  idle  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  there 
are  with  most  other  sects ;  and  there  might  be  rules  and  regula-  ^ 
tions,  for  giving  peculiar  aid,  in  peculiar  cases,  to  each  other,  as 
there  are  in  niost  other  sects ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  secret  worth  knowing  to  the  whole  ^  mankind  ;  for, 
had  there  been  such,  it  would  certainly  have  been  divulged ;  no 
oath,  no  tie,  would  have  kept  it  from  the  general  kndwledge. 
There  is  a  supposition  of  a  secret,  which  occasions  an  apparent 
mystery,  that  it  has  never  been  divulged  to  the  public,  the  whole 
of  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  do  secret  that 
can  excite  enough  of  interest  to  occasion  its  being  divulged.  The 
fidelity  of  a  Freemason  consists  in  the  absence  of' all  ground  to 
make  a  breach  of  faith.  It  is  possible,  that  the  junior  membem 
of  the  society  might  be  led  on  step  by  step,  under  the  supposition^ 
that  by  and  by,  they  are  to  know  some  grand  secret ;  but  it  is  a 
delusion ;  the  time  never  comes,  and  habit  becomes  the  stimulant 
to  perseverance,  and  the  practice  of  similar  delusions  upon  others. 
^'  Masonry  originated  in  a  very  dark  age,  when  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  knowledge  among  mankind,  whereupon  to  found  an  ira- 

'portant  or  valuable  secret;  and  had  it  been  the  invention  of  some 
scientific  accomplishment,  the  progress  of  science,  at  that  day, 
would  have  left  it  a  matter  of  insignificance.     But,  it  is  evident, 

*  that  Masonry  does  not  consist  in  any  thing  useful  to  mankind  as  % 
whole,  or  even  to  the  members  as  a  sect,  or  we  should  see  them 
possessing  superior  advantages,  which  we  do  not  see ;  we  should 
see  them  superior  to  others  in  knowledge  and  manners,  which  we 
do  not  see.  The  writer  has  seen  Masons  as  ignorant  and  as  base  as 
the  most  ignorant  and  base  of  mankind ;  but  he  does  not  know,  that 
he  has  ever  known  any  thing  pre-eminent  in  the  knowledge  or 
character  of  a  Mason.  The  truth  is — they  are  neither  better  nor 
worse^for  being  Masons,  and  are  on  a*  leyel  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. '  It  is  evident,  that  Masonry  communicates  no  kind  of  use- 
ful knowledge ;  or  it  would  be  visible.  Masons  would  be  distin- 
guished from  others,  which  is  not  now  the  case.  Signs,  forms, 
and  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  might  have ;  but 
this  is  not  worthy  of  being  called  a  secret ;  every  class  of  children 
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are  distinguished  from  every  other  class  by  such  signs,  forms,  and 
ceremonies.  It  must  consist  of  one  of  two  things — an  idle  and 
useless  association,  or  a  monopoly  of  interest  among  its  members. 
It  is  said,  that  Masonry  inculcates  benevolence,  humanity,  bro- 
therhood, and  all  the  virtues ;  but  ail  these  virtues  ought  to  be  in 
cnlcated,  in  a  more  enlarged  manner,  and  not  und^r  the  denomi- 
nation of  Masonry.  If  Masonry  has  benefits  which  are  withheld 
from  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  withholding  constitutes  inhuman- 
i^,  malevolence,  and  vice.  If  it  has  no  such  benefits,^  it  is  an 
kfle  and  mischievous  association. 

**  As  we  are  considering  Masonry,  more  with  reference  to  its  much 
boasted  secret,  than  in  any  other  oense,  it  may  be  observed ;  in  the 
first  place,  that  Masons  are  but  men ;  that  men  are  only  distinguish- 
ed in  superiority  one  over  another  by  the  amount  of  their  knowledge, 
by  the  distance  at  which  their  knowledge  removes  them  from  other 
animals ;  that  any  secret  of  any  importance  could  only  exist  in  a  mat- 
ter of  snperior  knowledge ;  that  Masonry  originated  in  a  very  igno- 
rant age  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  secret  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  mankind.at  this  time.  We  repeat  the  apparent 
contradictioo,  but  the  fact,  as  applying  to  Masonry,  that,  the  grand 
mret  is,  that  there  u  no  secret  Nothing  but  this  could  have  with- 
stood the  curiosity,  the  fickleness,  and  the  characteristic  inconstan- 
cy of  mankind.  •  Cry  up  any  thing  as  a  mystery,  and  the  igno- 
rant, ever  delighted  or  excited  with  the  marvellous,  will  make 
Uiis  a  marvellous  matter,  whilst  it  either  has  no  meaning,  or  is  a 
thing  of  the  most  common  occnrrence,  when  stripped  <^  the  names 
and  strange  qaalities  that  have  been  given  to  it.  Morality  requires 
that  there  should  be  none  of  this  deception  onon  the  senses  of  the 
kss  discerning  that  there  should  be  no  secrecy  that  knowledge  is 
SB  advantage  which  should  be  open  and  free  to  all  and  that  no 
one  should  deceive  any  other  one  upon  and  any  pretences  whatever." 

When  I  wrole  this  paper,  I  had  not  s#en  any  description  of 
Freemasonry,  beyond  Mr.  Paine's  Essay  upon  that  subject,  which 
I  have  since  learnt  to  be  erroneous  in  all  its  inferences  as  to  the 
secret  or  origin  of  masonry.  And  now,  that  the  whole  arcana  of 
Masonry  has  been  unfolded  to  me,  I  find,  that  I  was  correct  in  my 
deductions,  and  i  pronounce  the  above  extract  to  be  a  complete 
epitome  of  Masonry. 

ITie  pnblication  of  this  paper  in  "  The  Moralist**  excited  an  ^ 
mterest  among  some  Materialists  who  had  been  Masons,  and  they 
began  to  express  a  wish  that  I  should,  by  their  assistance,  expose 
the  whole  abuse.  To  this  end  I  have  been  furnished  with  infer* 
nation  from  many  persons,  inhabiting  very  distant  parts  o(  En- 
gland, and  I  find  that  the  various  information  agrees  so  well,  as 
to  justify  roe  in  concluding,  that  I  am  master  of  all  the  Masonic 
Rgtts,  words,  tokens,  purposes  and  cerelnonies. 

I  reasoned  the  matter  with  myself,  upon  the  known  relations  of 
man  to  the  things  about  him,  and  being  free  from  superstition,  I 
could  a6t  fail  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion.     Mr.  Paine  erred,  in 
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ttivittK  tU«  Mttnotm  ft  rdltfiouf  orifpn,  and  i" J^J?^^^;  ,e^ct  rc- 
WMi-tt  iitrl  wlildi  wotthippcd  the  lun  or  ?^^^^       secret  oC 
li|$ioM,     I  Uttw,  inmlhctivitly,  that  they  could  »»J%|i^oD,  I  w^ 
MMV  Vttliiii  to  thrnudlvM  or  to  others ;  and,  at  io»  j>^  gupersti- 
Mir^  thttt  iioUiinff  on  tliat  head,  in  this  age  or  »eci 
MntiN,  luinld  r<»t|nTr«  urivate  aiiociation.  tnodetn   a»so- 

'I'htt  (tulh  In  timt  'Maionry,  a»  it  now  exis"  »  ^^.^^^^^  p^oT  to 
I'iwf  mil.  It  Ir  not  ihiU  lort  of  Frcfemaionry  ^^^^^^^^  Religion. 
\\\P  i'httn«P  fromlhtj  Roman  CatUoUc  ^^/P,  Z^*  ^y^e  coming  ^^^*^^ 
Numnlhihi^  nftho  now  aniociation  was  !**  .^n  ^^r  of  the  seven- 
filutiru  to  powor  in  thit  conntry;  but  the  civi  .  .  ^Qjoyal,  repub- 
\vp\\\\\  («(»uiniy  nottrly annihilated it.byBplitune  to  have 

\iortn,  nnd  ivh|t\ou«  H*»ooialion9,anditcan  *^*^^ithe expulsion  c>f: 
hml  « i^rtl  oxutonor.oraoontinuousexistence,        Guelph  FaniiW 
\\\p  H\\\MU,  mtX  Ihc  introduction  of  the  P^^^  concerning  tt^e 
tV^^in  hrtnov«^v»     No  printed  documents  »PPf.     ^^  tjje  scTcntee j^Tb 
«^«»iNNO<rttion,  until  \\\^  voar  17:22  or  3.  •P^  P^j  ^^  the  association, 
vvntuvy,  non^  hut  praVtioal  Masons  ^*??^^  few  distingoiaVted 
>x^^th  \\\P  <^\K^\\\m\  of  a  complimout  paid  lo        ^^  class.       Vo 
's\^\\\\\y\mU,  a  km^  w  hi$  minister,  or  P^^|    peccant  of  Ma^oit- 
Ma*xsw  ^\|'  thU  day  ^-^n  |r\x^  iKe  least  P^^*    p,.      No  aadi«0^ 
\\x  a«  lit  trv^^ttid  jMrivxr  to  iW  eightcenia  cen  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^|^  ^1^ 
jMitttt^  v^  M^i^u^^ni^  d^v«mwm>  sate  one  ,     ^^  |obow»,  tl»a* 
jis^v    It  *^  *w^>it  a  vviinii^'fsi  as^ooiativMH*  a*  »    ^  i«l6i»,  iW  »* 
W^N-x  >*  iV  ^^  jiUKt  a^^<Hf  ivwis^-lxtiw^?'    -?*2  ^jjip^^    caa 
<*  v^^^  ^*«  ^"^  5V  ^*<ti;;».^^  that  oaa  ta»«  ^*^^  ^^A^^*^ 
*wr^  a  >la*,s*.^  *?s*  -jT  W  <^;h  |*ax  K*  iu  ae  •a?  ^  ^^^  " 

^^inV .  ;>^  ,rtw  iv»'  ^iwiiw^  tharx  ^  ^^^x^  $»$.  x^m.  "1*"^  ^^!rf*» 
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4rtg  of  genius  that  ezi«ted  was  thrown  into  the  furtherance  of  that 
»cieoce,  as  it  dared  not  to  shew  iUelf  in  any  other.     Whenthe  Al- 
ciymisu  be^Q  to  make  their  experiments,  thev  were  prosecuted 
M  wrcerers  ;   and  to  evade  that  persecution,  they  formed  them- 
WTesinto  the  secret  association  of  the  Rosicrucians.     An  asso- 
ciation, which  now  seems  to  have  been  so  changed  or  corrupted, 
as  to  be  identified  with  modern  Masonry,  with  a  useless  associa- 
tion, that  encourages  no  one  science,  teaches  no  one  useful  thing*, 
tlttt  commttnicates  no  one  useful  idea,  but  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  every  book   of  morals.     Real  Masons  have  no  connection 
with  those  now  called  Free  Masons ;  the  association  is  an  idle 
mockery  of  their  craft :  and  the  ChemisU  of  this  day,  the  real 
descendents,  in  respect  of  science,  of  the  Alchyroists  of  old,  have 
no  uieDtification   with  the  association  of  Rosicrusians.     It  shews, 
tit«iiy,buw  habits  ut'sLcLurassociatioD  iiUarli  tltemselvestosucces- 
tivt  generations  of  mankind  after  llie  original  object  for  associat- 
ing is  gone  out  of  date.     And  this  sectarianism  is  perpetuated; 
beiause  a  few  can  profit  by  it.     They  feel  a  ves'ed  right  in  it,  as 
you  and  fellow  legislators  'so  often  talk  about,  and  rather  than  re- 
linquUh  it,  ihey   will  inflict,  or  continue,   any    amount  of  injury 
upon  the  community  at  largCp  or  on  tliut  pott  ion  which  is  aifected 
hy  their  cooducU 

The  splendid  rums,  the  niasdnic  remnants,  oJ  Asia,  of  Africa  and 
of  Eurrjpe  are  enough  to  assure  us,  that  Musunry  has  long  been 
^nished  crtiFi.     With  lis  filial  €raft,  sculpture,  it  seems  to 
4^ rtdominated  over  ail  oihtTS.     But   vslial  connection  has 
ihit  diiiiiiguiflhed  craft  with  the  royal  anil  ra.i:LLamuffin  mummery 
Frcetnasonry?  None  whatever.     No  more  connection 
>eLweeii  a  cbiltis'  toy  boat  of  paper  or  wood  and  the 
•>f  ship-buiMin^.     Tlie  one  is  a  mere  child's  play  imi- 


«Aher; 

cerer 

nitt 


.Masons  are  eluldren  of  the  largest 
-serve   no  be  Her  denomination  than 
Terence  to  the  trick  of  getting  money 
lay,     The  present  legislature,  in  its 
5,  that  iTiitrbt  have  been  in  some 
un(i    to  put   (li>wii    this   associa- 
ev en  been  improperly,  though  spe- 
acts  of  parliament.     A  more  mis- 
led in  this  nor  in  any  other  conn- 
ed i[i  tbis  exposure* 
Religion,  became  predominant  in 
re  existed  associations  of  Masons. 
fereni  kinds.     Some  consisted  of 
ia  sort  of  mov*itbIe  monastic  sect, 
es  to  build  cliurches,  chapels  or 
4  any  other  cliarge  than  that  of 
This  will,  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
*Bd  splenr'        ^^  Rome  of  these 
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giving  the  Masons  a  religious  origin,  and  in  inferring,  that  they 
were  a  sect  which  worshipped  the  sun  or  practised  a  secret  re^ 
ligion.  I  saw,  instinctively,  that  they  could  have  no  secret  of 
any  value  to  themselves  or  to  others ;  and,  as  to  a  religion,  1  was 
sure,  that  nothing  on  that  head,  in  this  age  of  sects  and  supersti- 
tions, could  require  private  association. 

The  truth  is  that  Masonry,  as  it  now  exists  is  a  modern  asso* 
ciation.  It  is  not  that  sort  of  Freemasonry  which  existed  prior  to 
the  change  fromthe  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Religion. 
Something  of  the  new  association  was  visible  on  the  coming  of  the 
Stuarts  to  power  in  this  country;  but  the  civil  war  of  the  seveti- 
teenth  century  nearly  annihilated  it,  by  splitting  itintoroyal,  repub- 
lican, and  religious  associations,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  a  real  existence,  or  a  continuous  existence,  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  introduction  of  the  present  Guelph  Family 
from  hanover.  No  printed  documents  appeared  concerning  the 
association,  until  the  year  1722  or  3,  and  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  none  but  practical  Masons  belonged  to  the  association, 
with  the  exception  of  a  compliment  paid  to  a  few  distinguished 
individuals,  a  king  or  his  minister,  or  persons  of  that  class.  No 
Mason  of  this  day  can  give  the  least  particular  account  of  Mason- 
ry, as  it  existed  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  No  authentic 
printed  or  manuscript  documents,  save  one*,  exist  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  now  a  corrupted  association,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  • 
money  is  the  end  and  aim  of  proselytizing.  Any  ruffian,  the  trade  . 
is  now  out  of  the  question,  that  can  raise  a  few  pounds,  can  be 
made  a  Mason ;  and  if  he  can  pay  for  it,  he  may  go  through  all 
the  degrees  in  one  night.  It  may  not  be  the  case  with  every 
lodge,  some  may  be  more  strict  and  respectable  than  others ; 
but  it  is  generally  the  case.  It  is  now  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  one  fool  makes  many,  and  as  you  pay  befbre  you  know 
what  for,  each  fool  has^  no  benefit  in  retracing  his  steps,  he  sees, 
that  he  may  as  well  continue  in  the  association  to  eat  and  drink 
at  the  expence  of  other  fools  to  come. 

The  name  of  the  association,  undoubtedly  originated  with  the 
associations  of  real  Masons  before  the  Refojmation.,  Prior  to 
that  time.  Masonry,  or  Architecture,  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  only  science  that  was  studied  or  encouraged ;  as  all 
men  in  power  were  interested  in  encouraging  it.  King's  were 
fond  of  splendid  palaces :  the  aristocracy  of  strong  and  splendid 
castles :  and  the  rriests  oC  splendidfchurches  and  religious  bouses. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  day  renounce  the  epithet  of  dark 
age,  as  applied  to  the  times  of  the  predominance  of  their  sect, 
and  point  to  the  splendid  buildings  which  marked  that  era.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  science  of  masonry  was  encouraged, 
and  that  science  only,  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  eVery 

*  This  is  a  manuscript  obtained  by  Mr.  Locke  from  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  shall  be  sabsequeutly  copied  and  commented  upon. 
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diittg  of  genius  that  existed  was  thrown  into  the  furtherance  of  that 
science,  as  it  dared  not  to  shew  itself  in  any  other.  Whenthe  Al- 
chjmisUi  began  to  make  their  experiments,  they  were  prosecuted 
as  sorcerers;  and  to  evade  that  persecution,  they  formed  them- 
selTes  into  the  secret  association  of  the  Rosicrucians.  An  asso- 
ciation, which  now  seems  to  have  been  so  changed  or  corrupted, 
as  to  be  identified  with  modern  Masonry,  with  a  useless  associa- 
tion, that  encourages  no  one  science,  teaches  no  one  useful  thing, 
that  communicates  no  one  useful  idea,  but  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  every  book  of  morals.  Real  Masons  have  no  connection 
with  those  now  called  Free  Masons ;  the  association  is  an  idle 
mockery  of  their  craft :  and  the  Chemists  of  this  day,  the  real 
descendents,  in  respect  of  science,  of  the  Alchymists  of  old,  have 
no  identification  with  the  association  of  Rosicrusians.  It  shews, 
dairly,how  habitsof  sect  or  association  attach  themselves  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  mankind  after  the. original  object  for  associat- 
ing is  gone  out  of  date.  And  this  sectarianism  is  perpetuated ; 
because  a  few  can  profit  by  it.  They  feel  a  vested  right  in  it,  as 
yoQ  and  fellow  legislators  so  often  talk  about,  and  rather  than  re- 
finquish  it,  they  will  inflict,  or  continue,  any  amount  of  injury 
upon  the  community  at  large,  or  on  that  portion  which  is  aifected 
by  their  conduct* 

The  splendid  ruins,  the  masdnic  remnants,  of  Asia,  of  Africa  and 
of  Earope  a^e  enough  to  assure  us,  that  Masonry  has  long  been 
a  distinguished  craft  With  its  filial  craft,  sculpture,  it  seems  to 
have  predominated  over  all  others.  But  what  connection  has 
this  distinguished  craft  with  the  royal  and  raggamuffin  mummery 
now  called  Freen^sonry  ?  None  whatever.  No  more  connection 
than  exists  between  a  childs'  toy  boat  of  paper  or  wood  and  the 
highest  state  of  ship-building.  The  one  is  a  mere  child's  play  imi- 
.tatioD  of  the  other;  and  as  Masons  are  children  of  the  largest 
growth,  their  ceremonies  deserve  no  better  denomination  than 
that  of  fools*  play,  or,  with  reference  to  the  trick  of  getting  money 
from  the  uninitiated,  rogues'  play.  The  present  legislature,  in  its 
war  upon  all  other  associations,'  that  might  have  been  in  some 
degree  useful,  is  morally  bound  to  put  down  this  associa- 
tkm  of  Freemasons,  which  has  even  been  improperly,  though  spe- 
cially, exempted  in  different  acts  of  parliament.  A  more  mis- 
chetvous  association  never  existed  in  this  nor  in  any  other  coun- 
try, as  1  shall  prove,  as  I  proceed  in  this  exposure. 

Wk^en  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  became  predominant  in 
Europe,  it  is  known,  that  there  existed  associations  of  Masons. 
These  associations  were  of  different  kinds.  Some  consisted  of 
religious  associations,  and  were  a  sort  of  moveable  monastic  sect, 
which  went  aboq^t  in  companies  to  build  churches,  chapels  or 
oUier  religious  houses,  without  any  other  charge  than  that  of 
maintenance  for  their  labour.  This  will,  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
count for  the  extent,  solidity  and  splendour  of  some  of  these 
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buildings.  The  reiigioos  had  the  materials  for  butkliDg  hi  tbeir 
own  hands,  and  labour  they  obtained  for  the  mere  distribution  of 
that  food  in  charity  which  they  were  employed  to  distribute.  It 
was  altogether  a  corporation  concern,  and  not  done,  as  now,  by 
rates  upon  householdei^s.  «  This  will  account,  too,  for  the  size  of 
some  of  the  churches  in  parishes,  where  now,  there,  is  not  a  tithe 
of  inhabitants  enough  to  fill  them.*  AlBH>st  every  church  had 
some  tutelary  saint,  some  relic  and  some  peculiar  festivals,  on  which 
as  is  n9w  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  people  flock 
from  surrounding  parishes,  not  only  to  fill  the  church,  but  to  form 
a  mass  of  twenty  or  thirty  deep  around  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  tHose  large  churches  in  small  parishes, 
for  which  Mr.  Cobbett<;annot  otherwise  account,  than  by  suppos- 
ing that  they  were  once  more  thickly  peopled. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  these  associations  of  Masons  are  as 
old  as  Masonry  itself,  and  that  Masonry  was  the  first  known  sci- 
ence. We  know  nothing  in  human  civilation,  that  can  be  put 
upon  a  level  with  the  Advanced  state  of  Masonry  that  is  evinced  in 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  of  Thebes,  and  of  many  Dther  places  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  But  it  is  preposterous,  in  modern  Freenvasons,  ia 
men  of  all  trades,  or  without  trades,  to  connect  themselves,  as  a 
perpetuated  association,  with  the  artists^  who  raised  those  splen- 
did monuments  of  Masonry,  of  which  we -have  not  even  a  history , 
not  even  a  tradition. 

Other  associations  of  Masons  existed  in  England,  and  in 
Europe  generally,  as  soon  as  the  Christian  Religion  became 
powerful  and  raised  stately  houses  for  worship  and  for  re- 
ligious associations.  These  were  chiefly  for  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  In  general,  and  of  wages  in  particular.  These  form 
the  original  of  what  are  now  called  Freemasons*  But  these  were 
really  a  trade  society,  such  as  those  of  various  trades  now  exist- 
ing :  and  as  Masonry  then  formed  the  principal  trade,  the  Ma- 
sons became  a  formidable  body :  at  one  time  menaced  by  acts  of 
parliament,  even  with  death  for  their  combinations ;  at  another, 
caressed  and  receiving  charters  from  the  Monarch.  It  is  very 
probable,  though  we  have  no  confirmation  of  the  fact  recorded, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Masons,  as  a  secret  association,  followed 
the  Acts  of  parliament,  which  forbad  them  to  refuse  to  work  for 
stated  wages,  and  which  made  the  refusal,  and  any  combination 
to  raise  their  wages,  a  capital  ofience.  Here  was  a  stimulus  for 
secret  association.  Here  was  reason  sufficient  for  all  that  secrecy 
of  proceeding  which  now  forms  but  a  disgraceful  mummery  with 
those  called  Freemasons.  It  is  known,  that  these  secret  associa- 
tions of  Masons  tfiumphed  ov^r  the  laws  which  were  enacted 
against  them,  and  that  triumph  might  have  stimulated  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  secret  association  of  free  and*  accepted  Masons.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  foolery  of  modern 
masonic  associations. 
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Agam»  the  fttlempt,  to  connect  the  Masons  of  England  or  of 
Europe  generally  with  those  of  Asia^  is  a  gross  imposition.    There 
is  no  historical,  there  is  no  traditionary,  ground  for  it.    And  the 
association  of  modem  Freemasonry  with  Rosicrucianism,  with  the 
Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterward 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  so  forth,  is  still  more  preposterous,  and  a 
paltry  cheat  upon  the  modern  dupes  of  Masonry.    To  he  sure,  the 
Royal  orders  of  Knighthood,  and  all  these  religious  orders,  form 
bat  a  mnmmery  disgraceful  to  mankind ;  and  a  Chapter  of  Knights 
may  be  viewed  as  equally  contemptible  with  a  Lodge  of  Masons. 
Who  can  read  of  a  King  holding  a  Chapter  of  Knights,  and  see  a 
nqmber  of  men  with  fantastical  dresses,  with  painted  garters  and 
nfobands,  and  a  priest  to  pray  s/ith  and  to  preach  to  them;  who 
can  think  of  a  man  kneeling  down  before  another  man  and  receiv- 
ing a  rap  on  the  shoulder  with  a  sword,  to  be  told  that  he  may 
then  rise  a  Knight!  who  can  think  of  a^  Chief  Magistrate  occupi- 
ed in  decorating  warriors,  and  statesmen,  and  pimps,  and  cuck- 
olds, with  a  ribband,  a  star  or  a  garter,  and  not  say,  that  it  is  dis- 
graeehil  to  see  public  men,  or  any  men,  wasting  their  time  with 
such  nonsense  ?  What,  but  the  most  contemptible  vanity  can  make 
a  man  respect  a  ribband,  a  garter,  or  a  star,  as  a  emblem  of  any 
thing?  What  wise  man  values  emblems?  Why  do  we  pity  the  In- 
dian and  the  African  for  his  admiratioh  of  trinkets,  glass  beads, 
and  such  like  trifles,  for  which  the  most  valuable  articles  may  be 
obtained  in  exchange,  whilst  we  see  our  highest  official  men 
amosed  with  such  trifles  as  an  order  of  Knighthood,  or  a  title, 
and  ready  to  yield  for  it  the  most  substantial  benefits « and  the 
most  honourable-  acquisitions.     Wherein  do  our  fancied  great  men 
difier  from  the  poor  ignorant  Indian  that  values  a  bauble  before 
all  things?    What  honour  can  there  be  in  a  Ribband,  a  Garter,  or 
a  Star?    What  have  these  baubles  to  do  with  honourable  conduct 
amoag  mankind?   Nothing  whatever:  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
they  are  now  the  heralds  of  some  disgraceful  conduct,  and  not  of 
honourable  character.     I* would  not  change  character  and  situa- 
tion, if  it  were^possible,  with  any  Knight  in  Christendom ;  yet,  I 
have  neither  stars,  ribbands,  nor  garters,  and  would  spurn  them 
as  an  insnlt,  if  offisred  to  me  by  any  King  in  Europe.    I  had 
rather  be  the  writer  or  speaker  of  one  good  sentence  in  favour  of 
good  laws,  good  morals,  or  good  government,  than  be  the  holder 
of  every  order  of  Knighthood  in  Europe.     And  I  feel  assured,  that 
I  have  written  many  good  sentences  on  each  of  these  three  heads, 
and  have  assisted  to  p^int  and  promulgate  many  more.    Away 
then  with aU  your  Knight  Errantry  and  knightly  Vanity,  with  allyour 
Masonic  Degrees,  with  all  your  mummeries  and  associations,  re- 
ligious, or  political,  or  convivial,  and  come  good  laws,  good  morals, 
good  government — come  a  well  educated  people  free  from  all  such 
oonaense,  from  all  such  sources  of  sectarianism  and  disagreement, 
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from  all  such  disgraceful  distinctions  and  associations,  that  do 
nothing  but  impede  improvement  and  perpetuate  ignorance. 

Pythagoras  has  been  called  a  Mason,  and  modern  Masons  have 
the  Ignorant  vanity  to  call  themselves,  or  their  institutions  a  rem- 
nant of  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  he  taught!  They  are 
also  wild  enough  to  associate  themselves  with  the  exoteric 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  Priests !  It  is  on  record,  that  both  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  submitted  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
these  Egyptian  Priests;  but  the  most  reasonable  conjecture  is, 
that  these  Priests  held,  as  their  exoteric  or  private  doctrine,  some 
true  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  physics  generally, 
which  they  did  not  divulge  to  the  ntiass  of  the  people.  In  Free- 
masonry, I  find  nothing  philosophical ;  nothing  that  has  more  pre- 
tensions to  philosophy,  than  these  royal,  tailor  and  miilliner  ma- 
sons have,  with  their  masonic  tools,  to  practical  masonry.  In  any 
matter  of  instruction,  modern  Freemasonry  is  contemptible  indeed : 
as  I  shall  by  and  bye  explain. 

Unnatural  intercourse  has  been  attributed  to  Masons,  as 
they  now  exist  in  association,  and  though  I  do  not  believe 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  Yeally  think,  that  they,  and  all  men 
who  form  secret  associations,  merit  the  imputation.  There 
exist  those  who  will  insist,  that  all  religious  mysteries  have 
originated  in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  this  unnatural  in- 
tercourse among  men.  I  cannot  ^clearly  see  this ;  though  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  that  it  has  been  occasionally  the  case.  One 
very  learned  man  promises  to  adduce  authorities  upon  the  subject. 
That  the  practice  has  been  imported  from  the  same  soil,  whence 
our  European  religions  have  been  imported,  is  t:ertain :  and  that 
the  practice  has  existed  most,  where  the  greatest  religious  preten- 
sions have  been  made,  is  also  certain.  Nothing  really  good 
passes  where  women  are  necessarily  or 'systematically  excluded. 
They  form  the  better  half  of  mankind  and  should  pisirtake  of  all 
that  passes. 

Out  of  the  original  Society  of  Freemasons  has  grown  the  ridi- 
culous practice  of  getting  some  public  man  and  even  women  and 
children  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  public  buildings,  with  a 
procession  and  other  ceremonies.  Thus  we  occasionally  see  a 
Prince,  a  Duke,  or  a  Bishop,  handling  a  trowel  and  a  mallet,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  a  building!  Really,  it 
is  time,  that  these  fooleries  were  abolished,  and  that  these  Princes, 
Dukes,  and  Bishops,  should  not  only  play  at  Masonry ;  but  take 
a  turn  up  and  down  the  ladder  with  the  hod.  The  conquered  and 
oppressed  Irish  have  served  long  enough  in  England  as  Brick- 
layers or  Masons'  labourers.  I  am  for  a  turn  about.  I  would 
educate  the  Irish  to  better  labour  and  make  the  Priests  and  a  use- 
less aristocracy  take  their  places.  What  say  you,  Irish  Roman 
Catholics? 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  modern  masonry,  leaving  the 
particulars  to  follow  in  a  regular  and  distinct  order,  I  infer;  that 
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BoderQ  Freemasonry  has  no  connection  nor  identity  with  that 
which  existed  as  a  trade  society  among  masons :  that  it  has  no 
antique  character  that  it  is,  in  reality,  in  England,  but  a  thing  of 
the  last  century:  that  all  its  pretensions  to  traditions,  which 
connect  it  with  early  associations  of  the  kind  are,  false  and 
cannot  be  proved:  that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  what  waa 
originally  called  Freemasonry,  and  is  no  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  was  in  practice  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  or  of  the  Egyptian 
Priests,  or  of  the  later  religious  associations  of  Christendom. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  it  has  been  the  parent  of  similar  non* 
sense  called  Druids  Societies,  Orange  Societies,  Odd-fellows 
Societies,  and  a  variety  of  filthy  spawn  of  that  kind,  general- 
ly the  work  of  tho»e  who  keep  publichouses,  to  draw  company 
and  to  sell  their  pernicious  liquors  to  an  infatuated  and  immoral 
crowd;  but  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  minutice  of  the  institation, 
and  show,  that  it  cannot  possibly  produce  any  general  good,  and 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  general  evil,  as  a  source  of  secta- 
rianism, of  waste  of  time,  of  expences,  of  alehouse  or  tavern 
resort,  and  by  teaching  a  multitude  that  none  but  those  of  their 
sect  are  entitled  to  their  morality  and  benevolence. 

The  real  degrees  in  Freemasonry  are  tl^ree,  called  the  Entered 
Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Master:  or,  in  the  modern 
trade  phrase,  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman  and  the  master. 
It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  Egyptian  Priests,  that 
Pythagoras,  or  that  any  of  the  religious  associations  of  Knights, 
or  Jesuits,  or  Monks  of  any  kind,  had  any  such  degrees;  It  is 
evidently  wholly  a  matter  of  mechanical  origin.  Modern  Freema- 
sonry has,  to  increase  the  amount  of  fraud,  instituted  nearly  fifiy 
degrees;  for  moving  through  every  one  of  which  there  is  some- 
thing to  pay,  and  nothing  new  to  be  learned  but  pass -words  and 
signs. 

A  hddge  of  Masons  consists  of  the  following  officers :  a  Master 
who  is  styled  Worshipful^  and  may  be  considered  the  chairman  of 
the  assembly.  There  may  be  also  Past  Masters^  who  have  been 
Masters,  and  who  are  distinguished  as  to  situation  and  conduct 
in  the  Lodge;  but  do  not  act  authoritatively.  The  next  to  the 
Master,  is  the  Senior  Warden,  then  the  Junior  Warden,  a  Senior 
Deacon  and  a  Junior  Deacon,  and,  lastly,  an  Inner  Guard  and  a 
Tiler,  or  Door  Keepers,  the  one  inside,  the  other  outside,  of  the 
door,  armed  with  swords.  Their  several  duties  can  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a  iormal  description  of  the  opening  of  a4odge  of  En- 
tered Apprentices.  There  are  some*  slight  variances  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  lodges  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
lodge;  but  the  following  description  is  nearly  that  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  will,  with  Mbsequent  explanations,  enable  any  man  to 
enter  any  lodge — not  that  I  recommend  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
To  witness  the  idle  mummery  is  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  interest 
to  excnse  the  falsehood  of  assuming  to  be  a  Mason  when  a  man  is 
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The  company  assembled  to  form  a  lodge,  the  Master  knocks  tot 
order,  which  is  repeated  by  the  Wardens,  and  the  following  dia- 
logue begins. 

.Worshipful  Master.  Brethren  assi&t  me  to  open  the  Lodge.    What  is  the 
first  care  in  the  Lodge  ? 
Junior  Warden.  To  see  the  Lodge  properly  tiled. 

W.  M.  Direct  that  duty  to  be  done. 

J.  W.  Brother,  inner  Guard,  ascertain  that  the  Lodge  is  properly  tiled* 

The  Jnner  Guard  knocks  three  times  on  the  door,  which  is  answered  by 
three  knocks  by  the  Tiler,  or  outer  guard,  and  is  indicative  that  all  is  right, 
that  there  are  no  cowans  or  listeners  about  the  Lodee.  The  Inner  Guard 
reports  to  the  Junior  Warden,  and  the  latter,  with  three  knocks,  and  with 
signs  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  reports  tliat  tti«  Lodge  is  properly  tiled. 
The  W.  M.  then  asks,  What  is  the  next  care?  which  is  answered  by  the 
Senior  Warden — ^To  see  the  Brethren  appear  lo  order  as  Masons. 

W.  M.  See  that  duty  done. 

The  Senior  Warden  examines  the  persons  present  by  the  signs  of  an  en- 
tered Apprentice,  and  with  signs,  reports  to  the  W.  M.  that  none  but  Ma- 
sons are  present. 

V- .  M.  To  order.  Brethren,  as  Masons  in  the  first  degree.  Brother,  Ju- 
nior Warden,  How  many  principal  officers  are  there  in  a  Lodge? 

J.  W.  Three,  namely,  the  Worshipful  Master  and. his  two  Wardens. 

W.  M,  Brother,  Seuior  Warden,  Uow  many  assistants  are  there? 

S.  W.  Three,  besides  the  outer  guard  ur  Tuer,  namely,  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Deacons  and  the  Inner  Guard. 

W.  M.  Brother,  Junior  Warden,  where  is  the  outer  guard  or  Tiler 
placed  ? 

J.  W.  Without  the  door  of  the  Lodge. 

W.  M.  His  duty?  , 

J.  W.  Being  armed  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  keep  all  cowans  and  listners 
from  masons,  and  to  see  that  the  candidate  for  admission  comes  properly 
prepared. 

W.  M.  Brother,  Senior  Warden,  where  is  the  Inner  Guard  placed? 

S.  W.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  Lodge. 

W.  M.  His  duty? 

S.  W.  To  admit  Masons  upon  proof,  to  receive  the  candidate  in  due 
form,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Junior  Warden. 

W.  M.  Brother,  Junior  Warden,  where  is  the  Junior  Deacon  placed? 

J.  W.  At  the  right  of  the  Senior  Warden. 

W.  M.  His  duty. 

J.  W^'  To  carry  the  messages  and  commands  of  the  Worshipful  Master 
from  the  Senior  to  the  Junior  Warden,  that  the  same  may  be  punttuii"-- 
ubeyed.  ^ 

W.  1\L  Brother,  Senior  AVarfleii,  where  is  the  Senior  Deacon  plac 

S.  \V.  At  the  ri|;lit  of  the  Worshipliii  Matter* 

W^.  M,   His  duty? 

S,  \V.  To  carry  communications   and  command-  \Vr 

Mu&terlo  the  Senior  Warden  and  wiiit  the  return  '^i  '   " 

W.  y\,  iJrotber,  J tinior  W'lLrdeti,  your  constant  [il  • 

J.  W,  In  the  soutls. 

W.  M.  Why  lire  you  ptaceil  there?  ^^^^^ 

J.  W.  To  mark,  tlie  sun  at  its  merediaiij  to  ctitl  d^^^^^ftf^ 
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to  refreshment  and  from  refreshmeat  to  labour,  that  profit  aod  plea«ure 
may  be  the  result. 

W.  M.  Brother,  Senior  Warden,  your  constant  place  in  the  Lodge? 

S.  W.  In  the  west. 

W.  M,  Why  are  yon  placed  there? 

S.  W.  To  mark  toe  setting  sun,  to  close  the  Lodge  bj  the  command  of 
t6e  Worshipful  Master,  after  seeing  that  every  one  has  his  iust  does. 

W.  M.  Worshipful  and  worthy  Past  Master,  where  is  tLe  Master's  fi^ 
tostioo  in  the  Lodge? 

P.M.  In  the  East. 

W.  M,  Why  is  he  placed  there  ? 

P.  M.  As  the  sun  nses  in  the  East  to  open  and  enliven  the  day,  so  the 
Weishipful  Ma5ter  is  placed  in  the  East,  to  open  and  enlighten  his  Lodge, 
to  employ  and  instmct  the  brethren  in  Masonry. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  our  Lodge  being  thus  duly  ibrroed,  before  I  proceed  to 
declare  it  opened,  let  us  invoke  a  blessing  from  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
UuTcrse  vpon  all  our  undertakinffs.  May  our  laboar,  thus  begun  in  order, 
be  conducted  in  peace  aad  closed  in  haromy. 

P.  M.  So  mote  it  be.  (The  Past  Master  then  advances  three  steps, 
opens  the  Bible,  and  remaios  with  his  hand  on  it,  nptil  the  ceremony 
finishes.) 

W.  M.  Brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  I 
declare  this  Lodge  duly  opened,  for  the  purposes  of  Masonry  in  tbe  first  . 
•fcsroe.  y  » 

The  W.  M.,  S.  W.,  J.  W.,  I.  G.,  and  T.  then  give  each  three 
knocks,  which  announces  the  Lodge  opened  and  calls  the  bre- 
thren to  their  seats,  to  order,  &c.  The  Bible  is  opened  at  parti- 
cular chapters,  not  worthy  of  mention  here,  and  the  business  of 
tbe  Lodge  proceeds.  If  any  doubtful  brethren  appear,  they  are 
made  to  take  a  new  oath,  that  they  are  real  Masons,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  expelled  from  any  lodge. 

The  Lodge  being  duly  opened,  we  will  now  suppose  a  candi- 
^  applying  for  initiation.  In  the  opening,  we  see  nothing  parti- 
cularly objectionable;  nothing  but  what  is  ceremony  to  be  laughed 
it  and  despised  by  reasonable  and  sensible  men.  In  the  initiation 
of  a  candidate,  we  shall  find  ceremonies  diat  ouglit  to  excite  out 
abhorrence,  and  that  really  surprised  me,  on  reading  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

A  candidate  for  initiation  has  to  make  and  sign  a  declaration, 
that  he  wishes  to  become  a  Mason,  that  is,  to  be  initiated  into 
some  ceremonies  of  which  he  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  utterly  ig- 
noiant,  and  for  which  desire,  he  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as- 
sign a  single  reason  beyond  his  curiosity.  This,  in  itself,  is  an 
anomaly,  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  one,  that  cannot  be 
submitted  to  by  a  sensible  and  high-minded  man.  We  shall  find, 
that,  to  be  made  a  mason,  a  man  has  to  submit  to  that  which  is  an 
absolute  degradation — to  have  his  pockets  emptied  of  his  money, 
whatever  amount  it  may  be,  and  not  a  word  is  said  about  return- 
ing it;  to  be  stripped  nearly  naked,  or  naked  to  the  waist;  to  be 
hood- winked;  to  have  a  halter  round  the  neck,  and  to  be  led  by 
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that  halter,  with  a  sword  pointed  to  the  breast;  and  to  be  slip-* 
ahod.  In  this  state,  must  a  man  submit  to  be  led  blii)dfoldedy 
into  a  room  full  of  company,  who,  of  course,  are  tittering  at  the 
new,  blind,  and  naked  dupe,  an^  what  is  to  follow,  wheUier  de- 
cent or  indecent)  he  knows  not.  He  is  warned,  that,  if  he  at^ 
tempts  to  retreat  the  halter  will  strangle  him,  and  if  he  presses 
ibrward,  he  will  stab  himself  with  the  sword  that  is  made  to  touch 
his  breasts  I  repeat,  that  a  honourable,  high  minded  man  could 
never  submit  to  such  a  degradation :  he  is  ever  after  dishonoured : 
a  base  thing,  whose  oath  or  whose  word  I  would  not  value  at  a 
rush,  until  he  felt  a  positive  shame  at  what  he  had  passed  through, 
in  being  initiated  into  the  foolery  called  masonry.  The  form  of 
initiation  is  thus. 

The  Declaration  presented  to  the'  Lodge,  and  the  Candidate 
proposed  and  approved,  which  is  done  by  a  ballot,  if  there  be  a 
division,  a  Brother  called  the  Steward  is  seit  out  to  prepare  him 
in  an  antichamber.  This  preparation  consists  of  giving  up  all  mo- 
ney, of  putting  off  your  dress  to  a  nakedness  above  the  small 
clothes,  one  knee  bare,  and  to  exchange  your  shoes  for  a  loose 
pair  of  slippers,  or,  at  least,  to  have  your  right  heel  loose  and  tiot 
confined  in  the  shoe.  You  are  blindfolded,  and  a  rope,  which  is 
technically  called,  a  Cable  Tow,  is  put  round  your  neck.  In,  this 
state,  the  Steward  leads  you  to  the  Tiler,  or  Outer  Guard  ojf  the 
Lodge  Door.  The  Tiler  has  to  examine  and  see  the  candidate 
properly  prepared,  and  to  announce  his  approach  by  three  knpcks. 

The  Inner  Guard  announces  an  alarm,  and  is  ordered  to  ask 
who  is  there.     The  Steward  or  Tiler  answers :    § 

A  poor  candidate  in  a  state  of  darkness,  who  comes  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord,  and  also  properly  prepared,  humbly  solicit- 
ing to  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  and  privileges  of  Free  Mason- 
ry. 

I.  G.  How  does  he  hope  to  obtain  those  privileges? 

T.  By  the  help  of  God  and  the  square  of  good  report. 

I.  G.  Halt,  till  I  make  due  report. .  (turning  to  the  Master) 
Worshipful  Master — a  poor  candidate,  in  a  state  of  darkness,  who 
has  been  well  and  worthily  recommended,  regularly  proposed  and 
approved  in  opfen  Lodge,  now  comes  of  his  his  own  free  will,  and 
also  properly  prepared,  humbly  soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  and  privileges  of  Freemasonry. 

W.  M.  How  does  he  hope  to  obtain  those  privileges? 

I.  G.  By  the  help  of  God,  being  free  born  and  of  good  repute. 

W.  M.  The  tongue  of  good  report  has.  already  been  heard  in 
his  favour,  do  you,  Brother  Inner  Guard,  vouch  that  he  is  pjX)per- 
Iv  prepared. 

I.  G.  1  do. 

W,  M.  Then  let  him  be  admitted  in  due  form. 
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t.  G.  (to  the  candidate  at  the  door)  Enter  free  born  and  of 
good  repute. 

W.  M.  (to  the  candidate)  As  no  person  can  be  made  a  Mason 
Qidess  he  is  free  bom  and  of  mature  age,  I  demand  of  yoo^  are 
jtm  free  bj  birth  and  of  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  ? 

Candidate.  I  am. 

W.  M.  Thus  assured,  I  will  thank  you  to  kneel,  whilst  the 
blessing  of  heaven  is  invoked  on  our  proceedings. 

(W.  M.  prays)  Vouchsafe  thine  aid,  Almighty  Father  and  si^* 
preme  governor  of  the  universe,  to  this  our  present  convention,  and 
grant,  that  thi^  candidate  for  Freemasonry-  may  so  dedicate  and 
derote  his  life  to  thy  service,  as  to  become  a  true  and  faithful  bro- 
ther amongst  us.  Endow  him  with  a  competency  of  thy  divine 
wisdom,  that,  assisted  by  the  secrets,  of  this  our  masonic  art,  he 
may  the  better  be  enabled  to  display  the  beauties  of  true^^liness 
(masonry)  to  the  ho4tir  and  glory  of  thy  holy  name  *.  So  mote 
it  be. 

W.  M.  Candidate,  or  Mr.  Noodle,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  in  whom  do  you  put  your  trust? 

Mr.  N.- In  God. 

W.  M.  Right  gkd  am  I  to  find  your  faith  so  well  founded;  re- 
lying on  such  sure  support,  and  since  your  trust  is  so  firmly 
plaeed,  yon  may  safely  rise  and  follow  your  leader  with  a  firm  but 
hnmUe  confidence;  for  where  the  name,  of  God  is  invoked,  we 
traat  no  danger  can  ensue.  The  Brethren  from  the  North,  East, 
South,  and  West,  will  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Noodle  is  about  to 
pass  in  view  before  them,  to  show,  that  he  is  a  candidate  proper- 
ly prepared,  and  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  made  a  mason. 
(He  is  then  conducted  round  with  certain  ceremonies,  hereafter 
to  be  explained.) 

S.  W.  Worshipful  Master,  I  present  to  you,  Mr,  Noodle,  a 
candidate  properly  prepared  to  be  made  a  mason. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  your  presentation  shall  be  at- 
tended to ;  for  which  purpose,  I  shall  address  a  few  questidhs  to 
the  candidate,  which  I  trust  he  will  answer  with  candour: — 

Mr.  Noedle,  do  you  seriously  declare,  on  your  honour,  that, 
mibtassed  by  the  improper  solicitation  of  friends  against  your  own 
hiciinatioas,  and  uninfluenced  by  mercenary  or  other  unworthy 
motives,  you  freely  and  voluntarily  offer  yourself  a  candidate  for 
^  mysteries  and  privileges  of  Freemasonry  ? 

Mr.  N.  I  do. 

W.  M.  Do  yon  likewise  pledge  yourself,  that  you  are  prompt- 
ed to  solicit  those  privileges  from  a  favourable  opinion  precon- 
caved  of  the  institution,  a  general  desire  of  knowledge  and  a  sin- 

Thii  forms  another  proof,  that  Religion  may  be  shaped  to  suit  any 
tiling;  or  any  thing  to  si^it  Rjeli^n#    Ail  mummeries  coalesce. 

R.C. 
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cere  wish  to  render  yourself  more  extensively  geryiceable  to  your 
fellow  creatures? 

Mr.  N.  I  do. 

W.  M.  Do  you  further  seriously  declare,  on  your  honour,  that, 
avoiding  fear  on  the  one  hand  and  rashness  on  the  other,  you  will 
steadily  persevere  through  the  ceremony  of  your  initiation,  and, 
if  once  admitted,  will  afterwards  act  and  abide  by  the  ancient 
usages  and  established  customs  of  the  order. 

Mr.  N.  I  will. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  you  will  direct  the  Junior 
Deacon  to  instruct  the  calndidate  to  advance  to  the  pedestal  ia 
due  forok 

S.  W.  Brother  Junior  Deacon,  it  is  the  Worshipful  Master's 
commands,  that  you  instruct  the  candidate  to  advance  to  the  chair 
in  due  form.     (This  form  is  by  three  irregular  steps.) 

W.  M.  Mr.  Noodle,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  masonry 
is  free  and  requires  a  perfect  freedom  of  inclination  in  every  can- 
didate for  its  mysteries.  It  is  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of 
piety  and  virtue.  It  possesses  great  and  invaluable  privileges  to 
worthy  men,  and,  I  trust,  to  the  worthy  alone.  Vows  of  fidelity 
are  required;  but  let  me  assure  you,  that,  in  those  vows,  there  is 
nothing  incompatiable  with  your  civil,  moral,  or  religious  duties* 
Are  you,  therefore,  willing  to  take  a  solemn  obligation,  founded 
on  the  principles  1  have  stated,  to  keep  inviolate  the  secrets  llnd 
mysteries  of  the  order? 

Mr.  N.  I  am. 

W.  M.  Then  you  will  kneel  with  your  left  knee,  keeping  your 
right  foot  in  the  form  of  a  square,  place  your  right  hand'^on  this 
book,  which  is  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law,  while,  with  your  left, 
you'  will  support  one  point  of  these  compasses  to  your  naked  left 
breast,  so^as  not  to  hurt  yourself:  and  then  repeat  the  following 
obligation : — 

I,  Doodle  Noodle,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  architect  of  the 
unif  erse,  and  of  this  warranted  worthy  and  worshipful  Lodge  of 
free  and  accepted  Masons,  regularly  assembled  and  properly  de- 
dicated, of  my  own  free  will  and  accord,  do,  hereby  and  hereon, 
most  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  that  I  will  always  hale,  con-^ 
ceal,  and  never  reveal,  any  part  or  parts,  point  or  points,  of  the 
/Secrets  and  mysteries  of  or  belonging  to  free  and  accepted  ma- 
sons in  masonry,  which  have  been,  shall  now,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
communicated  to  me,  unless  it  be  to  a  true  and  lawful  brother  or 
brothers,  and  not  even  to  him  or  them,  till  after  due  trial,  strict 
examination,  or  sure  information  from  a  well  known  brother,  that 
he  or  they  are  worthy  of  that  confidence,  or  in  the  body  of 
a  just  perfect  and  regular  lodge  of  accepted  free  masons.  I 
further  solemnly  promise,  that  I  will  not  write  those  secrets,  print, 
carve,  engrave,  or  otherwise  them  delineate,  or  cause  or  suffer 
them  to  be  so  done  by  others,  if  in  my 'power  to  prevent  it,  on  any 
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thing  moveable  or  immoveable  under  the  canopy  of  beaten, 
wherebT  or  wbereon  any  letter,  character,  or  figure,  or  the  least 
trace  of  a  letter,  oharacter,  or  figure,  may  become  legible  or  intel- 
ligible to  myself,  or  to  any  one  in  the  world,  so  that  our  BecretSy 
arts  and  bidden  mysteries  may  improperly  become  known  through 
my  nnworthiness.  These  several  points,  I  solemnly  rwear  to  ob-* 
serve,  withoat  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  of  any 
kind,  ander  no  less  a  penalty,  on  the  viohtion  of  any  of  them, 
than  to  have  my  throat  cut  across,  my  tongue  torn  out  by  the  root 
and  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  at  low  water  mark,  or  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore,  where  the  tides  regularly  ebb  and  flow  twice 
in  twenty  four  honrs,  or  the  more  efficient  punishment  of  being 
branded  as  a  wilfully  perjured  individual,  void  of  all  moral  worth 
and  unfit  to  be  received  in  this  warranted  lodge,  or  iui  any  other 
warranted  lodge,  or  society  of  masons,  who  prize  honour  and  vir^ 
tue  above  all  things,  so  help  me  God,  and  keep  me  stedfast  in 
this  my  great  and  solemn  obligation  of  an  Entered  Apprentice 
Free  Mason. 

W.  M.  What  you  have  repeated  may  be  considered  a  sacred 
promise  as  a  pledge  of  your  fidelity,  and  to  render  it  a  solemn 
obligation,  I  will  uiankyou  to  seal  it  with  your  lips  on  the  volume 
of  the  sacred  law.     (Noodle  kisses  the  book.) 

Here  I  must  stop  and  comment,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the 
law  of  this  country,  1  proclaim  the  administration  of  this  oathtm- 
lawfitL  -  It  is  the  most  ofiensive  oath  of  the  kind  that  ever  came 
nnder  my  observation.  I  have  many  forms  of  it,  relating  to  the 
Entered  Apprentice,  all  agreeing  in  substance  and  effect,  though  « 
varying  in  words,  with  the  exception,  that  one  of  them  omits  the 
Aroat  cutting,  Thi9  makes  me  to  infer,  that  the  various  lodges 
are  not  regulated  by  the  precise  words  of  each  other,  though  the 
sabfttance  and  effect  is  the  same.  But  I  infer  also,  that  this  throat 
cutting  is  a  genuine  part  of  this  most  foul  oath;  because  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Entered  Apprentice,  called  the  penal  sign,  is,  to  draw 
kis  thumb  across  his  throat,  as  an  expression  of  his  will  to  have  it_ 
tutf  rather  than  expose  the  secrets  of  masonry,  pretended  secrets, 
indeed,  for  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  secret  or  myS' 
terjfj  nothing  that  any  man  might  desire  to  conceal,  but  the  taking 
of  this  mostfoitd  and  unlawful  oath,  in  a  state  of  comparative  nu- 
diiy  and  blindness — blindness  of  the  understanding  as  well  as  of  the 
eyes:  for  the  candidate  knows  not  yet  for  what  it  is  that  he  fias 
ptmsmsed  to  have  his  throat  cut,  rather  than  reveal,  and  this  is  a 
matter  which  must  add  to  the  illegality  qf  this  coarse  and  foul 
oaiK 

Oaths,  in  general,  ar^  supposed  to  bind  a  man  to  his  fancied 
sod,  in  the  way  of  promise;  but  this  oath  is  a  sworn  violation  of 
uie  law  of  the  country;  an  oath  made  conditionally  to  violate  that 
Imw;  for  it  is  eveji  unlawful  for  a  man  to  cut  his  own  throat;  and 
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his  revealiDg;  of  this  Donsense  called  freemasonry,  would  not  exo- 
nerate, from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  any  man,  who  should  even  as- 
sault him.  Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  say,  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no. 
secret  to  be  revealed,  and  that,  consequently,  the  oath  is  in  its 
nature  null  and  void.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  illegal 
oath :  it  is  a  binding  of  men,  who  ought  to  be  alike  subject  to 
one  general  law,  to  a  particular  law,  which  is  not  binding  upon 
all,  and  a  law  that  is  opposed  to  the  general  law.  Let  us  seek  an 
instance. 

The  present  Duke  of  York,  who  is  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom,  is  well  know  to  be  both  a  mason  and  an 
Orangeman:  if  not  a  sworn  orangeman;  an  avowed  patron  of  the 
society.  As  a  proof,  that  he  is  a  mason,  I  copy  a  paragraph  that 
apppeared  in  different  newspapers,  a  few  weeks  back,  to  the  fol- 
lowmg  effect: — 

MASONIC  SOLEMNITY. 

An  interesting  event  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  which  on  every  account  cannot  fail  to  be  most  gra- 
tifying to  the  craft.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  hav- 
ing graciously  intimated  his  desire  of  being  advanced  to  the  de- 
gree of  Royal  Arch,  a  special  grand  chapter  wa»  convened  for  the 
purpose  by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke,  of  Sussex, 
G.  M.  of  Freemasons  in  England.  Most  of  the  grand  officers 
attended,  every  one  being  anxious  to  express  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  the  sense  that  was  entertained  both  of  his 
Royal  Highnesses  condescension,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
would  ensue  to  Masonry  from  this  signal  proof  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  regard  for  the  Institution,  and  of  his  increased  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  British  masons.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  received  at' five  o'clock  in  Freemasons  Hall 
{" which  had  been  expressly  f  tted  up  for  the  occasion)by  the  Grand 
Master  and  officers,  with  every  suitable  acknowledgement;  and 
after  undergoing  the  accustomed  solemnities,  his  Royal  Highness 
was  invested  by  his  Royal  Brother  with  a  highly  valuable  jewel,  a 
present  from  the  Grand  Chapter  of  England,  in  comtnemoration 
of  this  interesting  event.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Duncan, 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Scotland,  was  afterwards  introduced,  and 
admitted  to  the  same  degree,  and  the  business  of  the  Chapter  was 
closed.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  accompanied  by  the  grand  Offi- 
cers, then  proceeded  to  the  glee  room,  where  a  splendid  banquet 
was  prepared ;  and  after  an  evening  of  true  conviviality  and  har- 
mony, their  Royal  Highnesses  retired  at  ten  o*clopk,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  company,  leaving  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Lord 
Dundas,  in  the  Chair.  Among  the  brethren  assembled  were  the 
following  Noblemen  and  distinguished  characters : — The  Duke  of 
Leinster;  Earls  of  Rosslyn,  Donoughmore, and   Kingston;  Vis* 
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connt  Duatran ;  Lords  Dundas  and  Mountford ;  Hon.  W.  Shirley, 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Lambton,  M.  P.,  W.  Williams, 
Esq.,  M.  P,,  J.  Ramsbottom,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Col.  Wildman,  Col. 
Tynte,  M,  P.,  Sir  W.  Rawlins,  Col.  Hamilton,  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne, 
w.  Wix,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Agar,  Harper,  White,  and  other  Grand 
OiBcers  of  the  fraternity. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 
li  is  also  on  record,  that  he  accepted  the  patronage  of  an  Orange 
Lodge,  a  few  years  back,  though  clamour  oil  the  occasion  induced 
him  subsequently  to  reno^ce  that  patronage.  This  Royal  Duke, 
who  professes  to  be  conscientious  about  oaths,  who,  by  and  bye, 
calculates  upon  being  King,  and  who  is^  in  fact,  already,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  is  evidently  already  bound  by  contradicto- 
ry oaths:  and  the  oath,  which  he  will  have  to  take  as  King,  will, 
evidently,  be  an  oath  to  violate  an  oath.  He  will  swear  to  main- 
tain the  general  laws  of  the  country,  which  will  be  a  violation  of 
his  oath  as  a  mason ;  for,  in  that  oath,  he  has  already  sworn  to  • 
violate  that  general  law,  under  certain  conditions.  In  his  kingly 
oath,  he  will  have  to  swear,  that  he  will  administer  the  laws  in 
justice  and  mercy  to  all  the  people  of  these  realms;  and  he  has, 
before  hand,  sworn,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  help  him  Godf  that 
he  will  not  shew  either  justice  6r  mercy  to  a  sect  of  six  or  seven 
millions  of  the  people  of  these  realms  called  Roman  Catholics, 
that  he  will  not  admit  them  to  any  share  in  the  legislature,  or  to 
any  public  office^but  that  of  a  soldier  and  sailor,  to  be  shot  at  or 
sabred  or  bayonetted  for  his  amusement.  What  further  proof, 
need  we,  to  perceive,  thftt  every  kind  of  oath^makvng  is  a  vice  in 
society?  and  that  the  injunction  of  the  New  Testament — swear  not 
at  all,  is  the  best  injunction  in  it? 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  degrading  character  of  this  Freema- 
sonry. Every  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Royal  Family  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  free  mason,  at  least,  I  recollect  reading  an  account,  in  the 
papers,  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  toasting  his  mother,  as  the  mother  > 
of  six  masouis.  If  she  had  been  the  mother  of  six  practical  house 
building  masons,  it  would  have  been  more  to  her  credit.  But  let 
that  pass :  she  was,  I  believe,  a  very  good  mother,  though  a  bad 
motber-in-law :  a  Very  good  wife;  though  a  bad  queen.  These 
six  Royal  Masons  have  each  a  chance  of  becoming  the  King  of 
this  country:  one  of  them  is  already  so.  Here  then,  we  learn, 
from  this  exposure  of  Freem^onry,  tiiBt  the  present  king,  who 
calls  himself  the  grand  patron  of  this  foul  oath-making,  of  this 
iNu-e-skin  exhibition,  was  blindfolded,  stripped  nearly  naked — 
naked  with  the  exception  of  small  clothes  and  one  stocking,  led  . 
about  at  the  pleasure  of  others  in  this  ^tate,  required  to  take  this 
oath, /4a/  he  would  allow  his  throat  to  be  cut  if  he  exposed  the  trick, 
the  very  idea  of  which,  in  my  view  of  the  jnatter,  would  come  with- 
in the  law  of  High  Treason,  Certainly,  it  is  a  matter  of  High 
No.  24,  Vol,  XL 
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Treason,  to  assume  the  right  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne;  and,  by  quibbles  at  law,  much  more  strained  or 
far  fetched  than  this,  many  a  man  has  been  hanged.  In  the  feign 
of  one  of  the  Richards,  a  London  Grocer  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, for  saying,  that  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown ; 
when  the  poor  creature  meant  nothing  more  than  the  emblem  of 
the  crown  which  was  the  sign  of  his  shop  and  expressive  of  his  at- 
tachment to  it.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  oath  administer- 
ed to  the  present  King,  or  to  the  present  Duke  of  York,  in  any 
degree  of  Freemasonry,  would  bring  all  the  parties  concerned,  the 
swearer  excepted,  within  the  pale'of#he  law  of  High  Treason. 
And,  as  the  King,  or  Heir  Apparent,  has  no  legal  right  to  consent 
to  have  his  own  thr6at  cjit,  in  strict  law,  I  incline  to  think,  that 
the  matter  would  afford  a  sufficient  justification  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  throne,  or  for  withholding  the  crown  from  the  heir  ap- 
parent. .  The  King  of  this  country,  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  should  take  the  crown  free  from  all  previous  oaths  that 
can  affect  his  kingly  conduct  If  he  csCnnot  do  this,  he  i^  not  in 
a  free  state,  not  fit  to  act  upon  the  essential  character  of  a  legal 
king  in  this,  country.  This  is  taking  a  lawyer's  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. ' 

But  this  oath  is  equally  objectionable,  in  every  moral  point  of 
view.  It  binds  a  man  to  that,  to  which  he  should  not  be  bound ; 
and  if  oath-making  be  a  sacred  or  serious,  matter,  in  the  view  of 
any  individual,  he  must  look  upon  this  Freemason's  oath,  as  a 
most  foul  and  profane  oath.  If  the  oath  be  fairly  binding,  it  is 
both  illegal  and  immoral;  if  not  binding,  it  is  a  mockery  of  a  mat- 
ter, that  should  not  be  mocked.  Well  might  Shelley  observe,  that 
the  name  of  Ood  is  invoked  to  fence  about  all  crimes  with  hifliness. 

But  what  a  clamour  do  we  hear  about  other  oaths;  about  tbe 
oaths  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  refusal  to  take  certain 
oaths;  about  the  oaths  of  men  in  trade  combinations,  or  for  any 
other  even  useful  purpose?  And  where  do  they  find  the  example 
of  secret  societies  and  of  secret  oaths — where,  but  in  this  idle  and 
mischievous  society  of  Freemason|,  supported  by  all  the  Royal 
Family,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  many  priests  ? 
Read  the  following  simple  and  even  moral  and  useful  oath  of  the 
Scotch  Reformers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;  consider 
what  a  clamour  it  produced,  what  an  affectation  of  being  shocked 
by  all  the  members  of  the  legislature,  many  of  whom  were  Free 
.  masons !  Read  and  compare  it  with  the  abominable  oath  of  the 
masons,  and  then  say,  wnich  ought  to  have  been  first  put  down — 
the  oath-making  masons,  or  the  oath-making  reformers.  I  de- 
precate all  oaths,  all  secret  meetings,  and  secrecy  in  every  shape, 
i  see,  that  it  produces  nothing  but  mischief,  and  will  ever  set  my 
face  against  it;  therefore,  I  do  not  admire  this  Reformer's  oath, 
though  tbe  end  sought  was  moral,  legal  and  good.  The  then  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland,  in  1817,  read   this  oath  in  the  House  of 
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Commons.  All  the  members  affected  to  be  takeo  by  surprise,  to 
be  dreadfully  shocked,  Jnd  scarcely  a  word  was  subsequently  said 
against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  all  theyio- 
lent  measures  of  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues  of  that  day.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  oath  was  extensively  taken  in  the  po- 
palous  districts  of  Scotland;  but  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  some  goyermnent  agent,  or  some  person  who  approyed 
the  binding  effects  of  a  Freemason's  oath.  The  Reformer  s  o^ith 
was  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B.,  do  yoluntarily  swear, 
that  I  will'perseyere  in  vSf  endeayouring  to  form  a  brotherho6d 
of  affection,  amongst  Britons  of  eyery  description,  who  are  consi- 
dered worthy  of  confidence ;  and  that  I  will  persevere  in  my  en- 
deavours to  obtain,  for  all  the  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
not  disqualified  by  crimes  or  insanity,  the  elective  franchise  at  the 
age  of  twenty  one,  with  free  and  equal  representation,  and  annual 
parliaments;  and  that  I  will  support  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  either  by  moral  or  physical  strength,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. And  I  do  farther  sv^ar,  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards 
Bor  punishments  shall  induce  me  to  inform  on,  or  give  evidence 
against,  any  member  or  members,  collectively  or  individually,  for 
any  act  or  expression  done  or  made,  in  or  out,  in  this  or  similar 
societies,  under  the  punishment  of  death,  to  be  inflicted  on  me  by 
any  lAember  or  members  of  such  societies.  So  help  me  God,  and 
keep  me  stedfast." 

There  is  something  objectionable  in  this  oath,  as  there  must  be 
n  all  oaths ;  but  it  is  not  so  foul  and  foolish  as  the  oaths  taken  by 
Freemasons. 

The  conduct  of  the  Quakers  is  highly  commendable,  in  making 
their  simple  affirmation  to  be  equal  to  an  oath.  No  greater  insult 
can  be  offered  to  a  man,  if  the  matter  be  fairly  considered,  than  to 
compel  him  to  take  an  oath.  It  imputes  to  him  a  disposition  to 
lie  and  that  his  word  is  of  no  weight,  unless  delivered  with  this 
ceremony.  It  pronounces  him  ajiar  by  anticipation,  or  before, 
perhaps,  he  has  shewn  any  such  disposition.  And  if  a  man  has  a 
dispoaition  to  lie,  to  what  in  his  character  shall  we  look  for  a  se- 
curity upon  his  oath?  To  religion?  Bereligion  what  it  may, his 
former  habit  of  lying  is  a  proof,  that  it  does  not  moralize  his  mind ; 
and  therefore,  can  add  no  new  impression  by  an  oath. 

To  make  a  distinction  between  a  simple  affirmation  and  an  oath 
is  to  encourage  lying:  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  lying  is  not  a 
vice  whilst  it  is  not  practised  under  the  form  of  an  oath.  This 
oath-making  is  a  relic  of  ignorance  and  barbarous  manners  and  is 
a  yice  in  its  every  relation.  MaQkind  are  fettered  by  oaths,  not 
one  of  which  has  a  good  object,  not  one  of  which  produces  any 
good.  Sects  in  religion  swear  to  oppose  each  other  without  say- 
ing a  word  about  instruction,  or  about  an  enquiry  or  discnssion 
whether  one  or  both  may  not  be  wrong.    Other  oaths  are  pro* 
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mises  to  maintain  certain  systems  and  offices  without  the  least  re* 
ference  to  the  question,  whether  better  may  not  be  discovered. 
Oaths  of  allegiance  to  Princes  make  no  exceptions  as  to  the  pre- 
sent or  future  character.  Oaths  are  generally  positive  and  indis- 
criminative,  and  are  more  often  vows  to  do  wrong,  than  to  do 
right.  Good  laws  would  not  require  them — good  morals  would 
feel  wounded  by  them :  they  are  at  once,  in  all  cases,  useless  and 
vicious;  whilst  secret  oaths  are  a  horrible  outrage  upOn  a  com- 
munity*. 

*  The  report  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  ConAons  on  Monday  Jane  27th  af- 
fords another  proof  of  the  evil  of  secret  oaths  and  exhibits  plainly,  that  Freemason- 
ry lias  been  the  parent  of  all  these  secret  combinations.  The  subject  of  the  de- 
bate was  an  amendment  of  the  combination  laws.  1'he  speaker,  Mr.  Wallace.  The 
following  documents  are  extracted* 

"  In  Scotland,  a  system  of  the  roost  alarming  nature  had  been  organised  ;  and 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  its  effects  were  formidably  seen.  The  oath  which  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  operatives  in  that  district  was  amply  sufBcient'to  prove  tlie  destruc- 
tive character  of  the  combinations.  It  was  in  tliese  terms : — '1.  A.  B.  do  volunta- 
rily swear,  in  the  awful  presence  of  almighty  0bd,  and  before  these,  witnesses,  that 
I  will  execute  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  every  Usk  or  injunction 
which  the  majority  of  my  brethren  shall  impose  upon  me  in  furtherance  of  our 
common  welfare — as  the  chastisement  of  knobs,  the  assassination  of  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  masters,  or  the  demolition  of  shops  that  shall  be  deemed  incorrigible  ;  and 
also,  that  I  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of  my  brethren  as  shall 
lose  their  work  in  consequence  of  their  exertions  against  tyranny,  or  renomce  it  in 
resistance  to  a  reduction  of  wages ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  will  never  divulge 
the  above  obligation,  unless  I  shall  have  been  duly  authorised  and  appointed  to 
administer  the  same  to  persons  roakine  application  for  admission,  or  to  persons 
constrained  to  become  members  of  our  uratemity."  (Hear,  hear.)  He  put  it  to  tlie 
House,  whether  any  thing  could  be  more  horrible  or  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  community  than  such  an  association,  composed  of  a  vast  multitude  of  persons 
who,  under  the  seal  of  an  oath,  premeditated  assassination,  and  bound  themselves 
together  by  such  strong  and  powerful  ties.  Hear,  hear,)  If  any  thing  could  give  a 
more  frightful  view  of  the  intentions  of  these  combined  assemblies,  that  would  be 
afforded  by  the  evidence  of  John  Kean,  taken  before  a  Magistrate,  who  was 
punished  for  his  crime. 

"  Glasgow  Jail,  May  9, 1825. 
"  I,  John  Kean,  present  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow,  declare,  that  there 
■  Are  three  districts  in  and  around  Glasgow,  consisting  of  800  cotton- spinners  or 
thereabouts,  >ivho  were  formerly  in  the  practice  of  having  pass -words  and  signs,  but 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Hume's  Act,  they  make  no  use  of  them,  and  the  object 
they  have  in  view  is  to  keep  up  their  wages.  There  are  two  committee  men  ap- 
pointed from  each  district,  Mrhose  duty  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  their  i^spective 
districts,  and  to  report  to  the  select  committee,  who  are  three  in  number,  tliat  are  also 
changed  every  three  months  ;  those  three  persons  that  are  selected  as  committee 
men  are  not  known  to  the  operatives,  except  the  district  committees,  who  are 
sworn  that  they  will  not  make  known  the  names  of  two  commitee  men  of  the 
Bridgeton  district  are  Thomas  M'Gonn,  cotton-spinner,  Landressee  Street,  and 
works  in  Barrowfield  mill,  and  William  M'Lea  residing  in  Mile>end,  and  works 
in  Lindsay,  Ewing  and  Company's  mill,  Mile  end,  who  were  the  two  persons  that 
employed  the  declarant,  and  Jolm  Gillan,  who  lodges  in  Bains,  a  shoemaker,  head 
of  Struthere  Street,  Daniel  Orr,  residing  with  his  mother  in  Mill  Street,  Calton, 
Jobn  Campbell,  residing  with  his  'father  in  Muslin  Street,  and  who  supplied  tliem 
,  with  pistols,  and  gave  them  money  to  buy  araonition :  thinks  the  pistols,  which 
were  new,  were  bought  in  Paisley  ;  Daniel  Orr  and  John  CMnpbell  bought  the 
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Ifl  the  description  of  the  masonic  ceremony,  I  left  off  at  the 
consummation  of  the  oath.     It  proceeds  as  follows: — 

W.  M.  Brother  Noodle,  having  been  kept  a  considerable  time 
in  a  state  of  darkness,  what,  in  your  present  situation,  is  the  most 
predominant  wish  of  your  heart? 

N.  Light. 

W.  M.  Brother  Junior  Deacon,  let  that  blessing  be  restored  to 

povder  And  shot,  he  thinks,  in  Moses  M'CuUoch's  shop  in  Gallowgate.  They 
weie  to  receive  a  reward  of  o£lOO.  or  thereabouts ;  and  provided  they  succeeded, 
in<H'e  money  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  committee.  Messrs.  Wright,  Dunlop, 
Lindsay  and  Ewmg,  were  particularly jx>inted  out  to  them  as  persons  whose  life 
ahonid  be  taken  as  soon  as  possibly.  Gillan  was  the  person  who,  along  with  the 
declarant,  fired  at  Graham ;  heard  that  George  M' Donald  was  the  person  that  shot 
at  Robert  Walsen.  The  committees  met  at  one  time  in  the  house  of  Peter  M*Ar- 
tfaor.  King  Street,  Glasgow ;  and  since  M*Artbur  left  King  Street,  they  met  in 
William  Swing's  house  (tavern),  east-side  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  every  Saturday 
night  between  the  hoars  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

'•  JOHN  KKAN." 

I,  abo,  pat  it  to  the  House  and  to  tlie  country,*  whether  the  Freemason's  oath 
does  not  encourage  assassination,  and  whether  siicb  oaths  do  not  tend  to  make  as- 
Ntfsinadon  familiar  to  those  who  take  them.  Each  of  Mr.  Wallace's  sentences,  in 
the  way  of  comment,  will  apply  to  the  Frecmi^sons  oath.  The  Free  Masons  prc- 
n»editale  assassination,  in  ackno\vledging  the  right  of  a  brother  to  cut  a  throat  on 
certain  conditions. 

We  find  also  that  these  combined  workmen  had  signs  and  pass-words,  which 
they  relinqnbhed  when  the  law  allowed  them  to  unite  to  prevent  oppression  on  the 
part  df  the  masters :  and  so  far  they  proved,  that  they  were  more  honourably  united 
than  are  the  Freemasons  akid  for  a  more  useful  purpose.  They  did  not  fear  to  be 
open,  when  no  penalty  reached  them  as  a  trade  combination.  The  Freemasons 
are  a  secret  combination  without  a  useful*  purpose ;  without  any  ^purpose,  indeed, 
bat  that  of  trick,  cheat  and  imposture. 

The  above  oath,  like  the  oath  of  tlie  Scotch  Reformers,  is  evidently  of  Free-mason- 
origin.  Each  of  them  breathes  the  spirit  and  is  of  the  same  tenour  as  tlie  Mason's 
oath :  and,  doubtless,  was  drawn  up  by  a  person' acquainted  with  the  latter  oath. 

I  deprecate  these  secret  associations  among  journeymen  and  am  sbre,  from  expe> 
ricnce,  that  no  {;ood  evervdid  or  ever  can  arise  from  them.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  what  is  not  fit  to  be  done  openly,  is  not  fit  to  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Wallace,  should  renounce,  if  he  be  a  Mason,  as  well  his  colleague,  or  de- 
mnmce,  if  he  be  not,  the  societies  of  Masons,  which  clearly  form  the  example  Cff 
all  soch  combinations  as  that  olthe  Glasgow  workmen.  I'o  be  a  Freemason  is  ccr- 
taialy  a  legal  disqualification  for  the  Magistracy,  or  for  any  public  otfice.  A  man 
U  not  competent  to  be  a  legislator,  under  such  ties  as  Masonry  imposes  upon  him. 
The  Doke  of  York,  so  affectedly  conscientious  about  the  coronation  oath,  does  not 
Bcropfe  to  premeditate  assassination  -as  a  Mason,  and  to  encourage  it  by  his 
oath  in  being  made  a  mason.  Suppose  a  mason  to  expose  the  ceremonies  of 
Biasonry,  as  manv  respectable  men,  ashamed  of  their  former  delusion  by 
die  light  of  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  have  done  to  me;  suppose  a  mason, 
who  is  still  in  masonic  darknesM  (not  light,  Brother  Williams)  to  cut  the  throat  of 
one  of  these  men,  for  having  risen  above  and  grown  ashamed  of  masonry  :  how  is 
the  King,  as  the  self  styled  Grand  Patron  of  Free  Masonry,  conscientiously  to  al- 
Jow  the  law  to  take  its  course  upon  the  masonic  cut  throat]  Do  not  his  oaths,  his 
his  oath  as  a  Mason  and  his  oath  as  a  king'  of  this  country,  clash  1  If  the  Free- 
masons  do  not  break  up  their  lodges  of  themselves,  before  another  session  of  parlia- 
neat,  I  will  certainly  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  exposition  of  their 
4iath,  for  a  legal  abolition  of  the  combination.  I  shall  like  to  hear  what  the  ma- 
aonic  members  will  say,  after  the  abolidon  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  coudem- 
L  of  all  ae€iet  associations. 
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the  candidate.  (The  Junior  Deacon  removes  the  bandage  from 
the  eyes  of  the  candidate.)  Having  been  restored  to  the  blessing 
of  material  light,  let  me  point  out  to  your  attention  what  we  con- 
sider the  three  great  though  emblematic  lights  in  Masonry—^ 
namely,  the  Volume  of  the  Sacred  Law,  the  Square  and  the  Com- 
passes. The  sacred  volume  is  to  rule  and  govern  our  faith :  the 
square  to  regulate  our  actions :  and  the  compasses  to  keep  us 
within  due  bounds  with  all  mankind,  particularly  with  our  bre- 
thren in  Masonry.  Rise  newly  obligated  brother  among  masons. 
(He  rises.)  You  are  now  enabled  to  discover  the  three  lesser 
lights  in  masonry.  They  are  situated  East,  South,  and  West,  and 
are  meant  to  represent  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Master  of  the  Lodge.(!) 
The  Sun  to  rule  the  day,  the  Moon  to  govern  the  night,  and  the 
Master  to  rule  and  direct  his  lodge. 

By  your  meek  and  candid  behaviour  this  evening,  you  have  es- 
,  caped  two  great  dangers ;  but  there  is  a  third  which  will  await  you 
to  the  lat  est  period  of  your  existence.  The  dangers  which  you 
have  escaped  are  those  of  stabbing  and  strangling;  for,  at  your 
entrance  into  the  lodge,  this  sword  was  presented  to  your  naked 
left  breast,  so  that  had  you  rashly  attempted  to  rush  forward, 
you  would  have  been  accessary  to  your  own  death  by  stabbing. 
Not  so,  with  the  Brother  who  held  it ;  us  he  would  have  only  re- 
mained firm  to  do  bis  duty  *.  There  was  likewise  this  Cable  Tow 
(halter)  with  a  running  noose  about  your  neck,  which  would  have 
^rendered  any  attempt  to  retreat  equally  fatal  by  strangling.  But 
the  danger  which  will  await  you  to  your  latest  hour  is  the  penalty 
of  your  obligation,  that  you  would  rather  have  your  throat  cut 
across,  than. to  improperly  divulge  the  sccets  of  masonry. 

You,  havmg  taken  the  solemn  obligation  of  Masonry,  I  am  now 
permitted  to  inform  you,  that  there  are  several  degrees  in  Free 
Masonry  and  peculiar  secrets  restricted  to  each.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  communicated  indiscriminately;  but  are  conferred 
on  candi4ates  according  to  merit  and  abilities  (to  pay  for  them.) 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  intrust  you  with  the  sign  of  this  degree,  * 
or  those  marks,  by  which  we  are  known  to  each  other,  and  dis- 
tirguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  must  first  premise,  for 
Your  general  information,  that  all  squares,  levels  and  perpendicu- 
lars (alluding  to  the  positions  of  the  body  and  its  limbs)  are  pro- 
per signs,  by  which  to  knoW  a  Mason.  You  are,  therefore,  ex- 
pected to  stand  perfectly  erect,  with  your  feet  formed  into  a  square, 
your  body  being  considered  an  emblem  of  your  mind  and  your 
feet  of  the  rectitude  of  your  actions.  On  your  advancement  from 
West  to  East,  you  advanced  by  thi^e  irregular  steps;  irregular 
from  the  situation  you  were  then  in,  not  knowing  where  you  were 
then  going;  but  they  allude  to  three  more  regular  steps,  namely, 
right  lines  and.  angles,  morally  teaching  us  upright  lives  and  well 

*  What  is  this,  but  conditionally  premeditated  assassination. 

w 
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tqoared  actions.  You  will  now  advance  towards  me  by  one  pace 
with  your  left  foot,  bringing  the  right  heel  into  its  hollow. — 
That  is  the  first  regular  step  in  Free  Masonry,  and  it  is  in  this 
position,  that  the  secrets  of  the  degree  are  communicated.  They 
consist  of  a  sign,  a  grip  or  token,  and  a  word. 

You  will  place  your  right  hand  in  tliis  position,  (level,  with  the 
thumb  extended  in  a  square  towards  the  throat)  with  the  thumb 
to  the  left  of  the  windpipe.  The  sign  is  given  by  drawing  the 
hand  smartly  across  the  throat  and  dropping  it  to  the  side.  This 
is  in  allusion  to  the  penalty  of  your  obligation,  implying,  that,  as 
a  man  of  honour  and  a  Mason,  you  would  rather  have  your  throat 
cut  across,  than  to  improperly  divulge  the  secrets  intrusted  to 
you.     That  is  the  sign . 

The  Grip  or  Token  is  given  by  a  distinct  pressure  of  the  top  of 
your  right  hand  thumb,  on  the  first  joint  from  the  wrist,  of  your 
brother's  right  hand  fore-finger,  grasping  the  finger  with  your 
hand\  This  demands  a  word,  a  word  highly  prized  among  ma- 
sons, as  the  guard  to  their  privileges :  too  much  caution  cannot, 
dierefoie,  be  used  in  communicathig  it.  It  must  never  be  given 
at  length ;  but  always  either  by  letters  or  syllables ;  to  enable 
you  to  do  which,  I  must  first  tell  you  what  the  word  is.  It  is 
BoAz.  As  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you  will  be  called  on 
for  this  word,  the  Junior  Deacon  will  now  dictate  the  answers  you 
are  to  give.  Here  the  J.  D,  proceeds  to  instruct  the  candidate  as 
to  tke  common  mode  ofsalutatioa  among  Masons.  Giving  him  the 
Or^>y  he  asks  What  is  this?— Noodle.  The  Grip  or  Token  of  an 
Entered  Apprentice  Free  Mason. — J.  D.  What  does  it  demand  ? 
Noodle.  A  word — J.  D.  Will  you  give  me  that  word — Noodle. 
At  my  initiation,  I  was  taught  to  be  cautious ;  I  will  letter  or 
halve  it  with  you.  Which  you  please  and  begin.  J,  D. — B.  Noo- 
dle O. — J.  D. — A.  Noodle  Z.  J..D.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
left-hand  pillar  of  the  porch  or  entrance  to  King  Solomon's  Tem- 
{Je,  so  named  after  the  great  grandfather  of  David  a  prince  and  ^ 
ruler  in  Israel.     The  import  of  the  word  is  strength, 

W.  M.  Brother  Junior  Deacon,  pass  the  candidate  to  the  Ju- 
nior Warden. 

J.  D.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  I  present  to  you  Brother  Noo- 
dle, on  his  initiation. 

J.  W.  I  will  thank  Brother  Noodle  to  advance  towards  me  as 
a  mason.    (He  advances  with  the  step  and  sign.) 

J.  W.  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  communicate?  (Noodle  gives 
the  grip.)  What  is  this? 

Noodle.  The  grip  or  token  of  an  Entered  Apprentice  Free-ma- 
son. ^ 

*  This  is  also  a  penal  sign  with  Masons.  It  refers  to  a  sup- 
posed custom  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  of  losing  a  finger  at 
that  joint  for  a  crime* 
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J.  W.  What  doies  it  demand  ?    Noodle.  A  word« 

J.  W.  Will  you  give  me  that  word. 

Noodle.  At  my  initiation,  I  was  taught  to  be  cautious,  I  will 
letter  or  halve  it  with  you. 

J.  W.  Which  you  please  and  begin.  (The  word  is  then  given 
as  before  with  the  Junior  Deacon  and  the  Junior  Warden  passes 
Noodle  to  the  Senior  Warden^  where  the  sawie  qeremony  is  repeat- 
ed: after  which  the  S'  W.  passes  him  back  to  the  Master,) 

S.  W*  Worshipful  Master,  I  present  to  you  Brother  Noodle,  on 
his  initiation,  for  some  further  mark  of  your  favour. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  I  delegate  to  you  the  authori- 
ty to  invest  him  with  the  distinguishing  badge  of  a  mason. 

S.  W.  Brother  Noodle,  by  the  Worshipful  Master's  command, 
I  invest  you  with  the  distinguishing  badge  of  a  mason,  which  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Golden  Fleece  or  Roman  Eagle,  more  ho- 
nourable than  the  Star  and  Garter,  or  any  other  order  in  exist- 
ence, being  the  badge  of  innocence  and  the  bond  of  friendship. 
1  strongly  exhort  yon  ever  to  wear  and  to  consider  it  as  such. 
And  I  further  inform  you,  that,  if  you  never  disgrace  that  badge, 
it  will  never  disgrace  you. 

W.  M.  Let  me  add  to  the  observations  of  the  Senior  Warden, 
that  you  are  never  to  put  on  that  badge  should  there  be  any  bro- 
.  ther  in  the  lodge  which  you  are  about  to  visit  with  whom  you  are 
at  variance,  or  against  whom  you  entertain  animosity.  In  such 
case,  it  is  expected,  that  you  will  invite  him  to  withdraw,  in  order 
to  settle  your  differences  amicably,  which,  if  happily  eflPected,  you 
may  then  clothe  yourselves,  enter  the  lodge  and  work  with  that  love 
and  harmony,  which  ought  always  to  characterize  free  masons. 
But  if,  unfortunately,  your  difllerences  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  not 
to  be  easily  adjusted,  it  were  better  that  one  or  both  of  you  should 
retire,  than  that  the  harmony  of  the  lodge  be  disturbed  by  your 
presence. 

W  M.  Brother  Junior  Peacon,  you  will  place  our  brother  Noo- 
dle at  the  north-east  part  of  the  lodge. 

W.  M.  Brother  Noodle,  it  is  customary  at  the  erection  of  all 
stately  and  superb  edifices,  to  lay  the  first  or  foundation  stone  at 
the  North  East  Corner  of  the  building.  You,  being  newly  ad' 
mitted  into  Masonry,  are  placed  at  the  North-East  part  of  the 
lodge,  to  represent  figuratively  that  stone ;  and  from  the  founda- 
tion laid  this  evening,  may  you  raise  a  superstructure  perfect  in 
its  parts  and  honourable  to  the  builder.  You  now  stand  to  all 
external  appearance  a  just  and  upright  Mason.  I  give  it  to  you 
in  strbng  terms  of  recommendation  ever  to  continue  and  to  act 
as  such.  Indeed,  I  shall  immediately  put  your  principles,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  test,  by  calling  upon  you  to  exercise  that  virtue 
which  may  be  justly  denominated  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  a  Free-Mason's  heart.  I  mean  Charity,  I  need  not  here 
dilate  upon  its  excellencies;  doubtless^  it  has  often  been  felt  and 
practised  by  you :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  the  approbation  of 
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heaYen  and  of  earth,  and  like  its  sister  Mercy  blesses  him  that 
gives  as  well  as  him  that  receives.  In  a  society  so  widely  exten- 
ded  as  that  of  the  Fcee-Masons,  ^hose  branches  are  spread  over 
the  four  divisions  of  the  globe,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  have 
many  members  of  rank  and  affluence  ;  neither  can  it  be  conceal- 
ed, that,  Among  the  thousands  who  range  under  its  banners, 
there  are  some,  who,  perhaps,  from  circumstances  of  unavoidable 
calamity  and  misfortune,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  pover- 
ty and  distress  :  on  their  behalf,  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  awaken 
the  feelings  of  every  newly  made  brother,  by  such  a  claim  on  his 
charity,  as  his  circumstances  in  life  may  fairly  warrant.  What- 
ever yoo  feel  disposed  to  give,  deposit  with  the  Junior  Deacon, 
and  it  will  be  thankfully  received  and  faithfully  applied.  Noodle, 
I  have  been  deprived  of  every  thing  valuable,  or  I  would  give 
freely. 

W.  ilf.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  honourable  sentiments  by 
which  you  are  actuated  and  likewise  on  the  inability  which  in  the 
present  instance  precludes  you  from  gratifying  them.  Believe 
me,  this  trial  was  not  made  with  a  view  of  sporting  with  your 
feelings :  far  from  us  be  any  such  intention ;  but  it  was  done  for 
three  especial  reasons  :  first,  as  I  have  already  promised,  to  put 
your  principles  to  the  test;  second,  to  evince  to  the  lurethren, 
that  you  had  neither  money  nor  other  metalic  substance  about 
you;  for,  if  you  had,  the  ceremony  of  your  initiation  thus  far  must 
have  been  repeated,  which  would  have  brought  a  blusli  on  the 
face  of  your  guide,  for  having  so  improperly  omitted  that  part  of 
his  duty  :  and  thirdly,  as  a  warning  to  ^  your  own  heart,  that 
should  you,  at  any  future  period,  meet  a.  brother  in  distressed 
circumstances,  who  solicits  your  assistance,  you  may  recollect 
the  peculiar  moment  in  which  you  were  received  into  Masonry, 
poor  and  pennyless,  and  you  will  then  cheerfully  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  practising!  that  virtue  which  you  have  professed  to 
admire. 

You  may  now  retire,  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  your 
necessary  comforts  (having  been  all  this  while  comparatively  na- 
hed)y  then  return  into  the  lodge  and  return  thanks,  after  which 
I  shall  give  you  further  instructions  and  deliver  a  charge  upon 
the  excellency  of  our  order  and  the  qualifications  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Noodle  then  retires  to  restore  his  dress,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, is  placed  in  the  west,  or  opposite  to  the  Master,  where  after 
making  the  penal  sign  of  an  entered  apprentice,  he  returns  thanks 
in  the  following  words  : ' 

Worshipful  Master,  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  Senior  and 
Junior  Deacons,  and  brethren  of  this  lodge,  I  return  you  most 
hearty  and  sincere  thanks,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  by 
makeing  me  a  Mason,  and  by  admitting  me  a  member  of  this  an- 
cient and  honourable  Society. 

W.  M.  Brother  Noodle,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you 
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will  be  called  upon  for  certain  fees  for  your  initiation,  it  in  but 
proper,  that  you  should  know  by  what  authority  we  act.  These, 
therefore,  are  our  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  the 
book  of  constitutions  and  the  bye  laws. of  the  lodge;  both  of 
which  I  recommend  to  your  most  serious  contemplation,  as  by  the 
one  you  will  be  instructed  in  the  duties  you  owe  to  the  craft  in 
g^eneral,  and  by  the  other  in  those  you  owe  to  this  lodge  in  par^ 
ticular. 

I  now  present  to  you  the  working  tools  of  an  Entered  Appren- 
tice Free- Mason,  which  are  the  twenty-four  inch  guage,  the  com-^ 
mon  gavel  and  the  chisel. 

The  twenty-four  inch  guage  is  the  first  ii^trument  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  workman,  to  enable  him  to  measure  and  ascertain 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  work  he  is  about  to  engage  in,  thus  to 
compute  the  time  and  labour  it  may  cost. 

The  common  gavel  is  an  important  instrument  of  labour  and 
highly  esteemed  as  an  implement  of  art ;  though  recognized  by 
various  artists  under  different  appellations,  it  is  yet  admitted  by 
them  all,  that  no  work  of  manual  skill  can  be  completed  without  it. 

The  chisel  is  a  small  instrument,  though  solid  in  its  form,  and 
of  such  exquisite  sharpness,  as  fully  to  compensate  fqr  the  dimi- 
nutiveness  of  its  size.  It  is  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the 
hardest  substance  and  the  mightiest  structures  have  been  indebt- 
ed to  its  aid. 

But  as  we  have  met,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  speculative, 
rather  than  as  operative  masons,  it  is  the  moral  conveyed  in  those, 
emblems  that  we  are  called  upon  more  particularly  to  regard. 

From  the  twenty-four  inch  guage,  we  derive  a  lesson  of  daily 
admonition  and  instruction;  for,  as  it  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  parts,  it  recalls  to  our  mind  the  division  of  the  natural  day 
into  twenty-four  hours,  and  directs  us  to  apportionate  them  to 
their  proper  objects-  namely — prayer,  labour,  refreshmentj  and 
deep. 

To  a  mason,  however,  it  may  be  further  considered  as  the 
scale  which  comprehends  the  numerical  apportionment  of  the 
difterent  degrees,  according  to  the  several  lodges,  of  which  I  am 
permitted  to  say,  the  first  &even  are  appropriated  to  the  Entered 
Apprentice. 

.  From  the  common  gavel,  we  learn,  that  skill  without  exertion 
is  of  little  avail,  that  labour  is  the  lotof  man  ;  for  the  heart  may 
conceive  and  the  head  devise  in  vain,  if  the  hand  be  not  prompt 
to  exet^ute  the  design. 

From  the  chisel,  we  learn,  that  perse.verence  is  necessary  to 
establish  perfection,  that  the  rude  material  can  receive  its  fine 
polish  but  from  repeated  efforts  alone,  that  nothing  short  of  in-> 
defatigable  exertion  can  induce  the  habit  of  virtue^  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  render  the  soul  pure.  . 

From  the  whole  we  deduce  this  moral,  that  knowleoge  ground- 
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ed  OB  accuracy,  aided  by  labpur,  prompted  by  perseverence,  will 
finally  overcome  all  difficulties,  raise  ignorance  from  despair  and 
establish  happiness  in  the  paths  of  science.* 

THE  CHARGE. 
As  you  have  now  passed  through  the  ceremonies  of  your  initiation 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  being  admitted  a  member  of  our 
ancient  and  honourable  society.  Ancient,  no  doubt,  it  is,  as  ha- 
ving subsisted  from  time  immemorial ;  and  honourable  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be;  because,  by  a  natural  tendency,  it  condu- 
ces to  make  all  those  honourable,  who  are  strictly  obedient  to' 
its  precepts.  Indeed,  no  institution  can  boast  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation, than  that  on  which  Freemasonry  rest — the  praciice  of  so* 
cial  and  moral  virtue.  To  so  high  an  eminence  has  its  credit 
been  advanced,  that,  in  every  age,  monarchs  themselves  have 
been  the  promoters  of  the  art*,  have  not  thought  it  derogatory 
from  their  dignity  to  exchange  the  sceptre  for  the  trowelf,  have 
patronized  our  mysteries,  and  have  even  joined  our  assemblies. 

As  a  mason,  I  would  first  recommend  to  your  most  serious 
contemplation,  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law,  charging  you  to 
consider  it  as  the  unerring  standard  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to 
regulate  your  actions  by  the  divine  precepts  which  it  'contains.! 

^  Yes,  bat  not  the  knowledge  of  Freemasonry.  This  association  is  wholly  cal* 
cobtedto  perpetuate  ignorance,  and  the  metaphorical  morality  which  is  introduced, 
is  only  that  common  trick  of  impostors  to  gild  Uie  poisonous  pill.  Freemasonry, 
like  religion,  has  dressed  itself  in  scraps  of  morality,  the  better  to  deceive  the  care- 
less and  ignorant ;  but  morality,  the  only  source  of  human  happiness,  cannot  be 
properly  taught  in  conjunction  wit[i  religion  or  freemasonry.  It  is  a  pure  principle 
that  admits  of  no  improvement  by  any  mixture.  To  associate  it  with  any  alloy  is 
to  detract  from  its  worth,  to  mix  it  with  immorality.  The  metaphorical  explana- 
tion of  the  Mason's  tools  is  contemptible  indeed ;  that  of  the  twenty  four  inch 
gaage  ridiculous,  prayer  being  made  the  primary  duty  6f  the  day.  Morality  is 
even  injured  by  metaphor. 

*  They  never  promoted  any  thing,4hat,  on  a  large,  scale  tended 
to  the  welfare  of  manl^ind ;  because,  their  very  existence  as  mon- 
'  arcbs  is  opposed  to  that  welfare. 

t  It  would  be  well,  if  they  would,  perpetually,  hereafter,  ex- 
change the  sceptre  for  the  trowel. 

X  This  is  enough  to  shew  the  character  of  the  whole  concern. 
Here  is  a  book  written  by  the  most  ignorant  or  compiled  by  the 
most  corrupt  and  shameless  of  historians,  wholly  erroneous  in 
its  representations  of  the  material  system  of  the  planets,  and 
alike  false  in  physics  and  science  generally,  that  has  no  regular 
system  of  morals,  nor  a  delineation  of  any  one  good  human  cha- 
racter, but  many  bad  ones,  recommended  to  Masons  as  the  ten- 
erring  standard  of  truth  and  justice  ! 

Some  reverend  Masons,  Brother  Oliver,  the  Provincial  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  particular,  have  said  that. 
Masonry  is  founded  upon  religion.     It  has  certainly  sought  of  late 
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Therein  you  will  be  taught  the  important  duty  you  owe  to  God^ 
to  your  neighbour,  and  to  yourself.- -To  God,  by  never  mention^ 
ing  his  name  but  with  that  awe  and  reverence  which  are  due  from 
the  creature  to  his  creator^,  and  by  imploring  his  aid  on  all  your 
lawful  undertakings,  and  by  looking  up  to  him  in  every  emergen- 
cy for  comfort  and  support — To  your  neighbour,  by  acting  with 
him  upon  the  square,  by  rendering  him  every  kind  office  which 
justice  or  mercy  may  require,  by  relieving  his  distresses  and  by 
soothing  his  afflictions,  and  by  doing  to  him,  as,  in  similar  cases, 
you  would  wish  him  to  do  to  you. — And  to  yourself,  by  such  a 
prudent  and  well  regulated  course  of  discipline,  as  may  best  con- 
duce to  the  preservation  of  your  corporeal  and  mental  faculties  in 
their  fullest  energy ;  thereby  enabling  you  to  exert  the  talents 
wherewith  God  hag  blest  you,  as  well  to  his  glory,  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  your  fellow  creatures.  . 

As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I  am  next  to  enjoin  you  to  be  exem- 
plary in  the  discharge  of  your  civil  duties,  by  never  proposing,  or 
at  all  countenancing,  any  act  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  sub- 
vert the  peace  and  good  order  of  Society ;  by  paying  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  any  state  which  may  for  a  time  become 
the  place  of  your  residence,  or  afibrd  you  its  protection  ;  and, 
above  all,  by  never  losing  sight  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Sov- 
ereign of  your  native  land  :  ever  remembering,  that  nature  has 
implanted  in  your  breast  a  sacred  and  indissoluble  attachment 
.to  that  country,  from  which  you  derived  your  birth  and  infant 
nurture. 

As  an  individual,  I  am  further  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
every  domestic  as  well  as. public  virtue.  Let  Prudence- direct 
you !  Temperance  chasten  you  1  Fortitude  support  you  ;  and  jus- 
tice be  the  guide  of  all  your  actions.  Be  especially  careful  to 
maintain  in  the  fullest  splendour,  those  truly  masonic  ornaments 
which  have  already  been  amply  illustrated — benevolence  and 
charity. 

Still,  however,  as  a  mason,  there  are  other  excellencies  of  cha« 
racter  to  which  your  attention  may  be  peculiarly  and  forcibly  di- 


to  make  a  religious  appearance ;  but  it  did  not  originate  religi- 
ously. I  Have  no  objection  to  have  it  called  the  science  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  but  then  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  either  good  or  useful.  Its 
association  with  religion  or  morality,  even  its  pretensions  to  bene- 
volent brotherhood,  are  of  modern  origin.  No  pretensions  of  the 
kind  existed,  no  purpose  of  the  kind  was  pretended  when  the  So- 
ciety was  confined  to  operative  masons.  It  originated  as  all 
other  trade  Societies  have  originated. 

§  On  this  ground  as  God  is  the  creature  of  a  diseased  imagi- 
,  nation,  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  here 
prescribed. 
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rected.  '  Among  tbe  foremost  of  these  are  secrecy ,  fidelity,  and 
obedience^ 

Secrecy  may  be  said  to  consist  in  an  inviolable  adherence  to  the 
obligation  you  have  entered  into,  never  improperly  to  reveal  any 
any  of  those  masonic  secrets  which  have  now  been,  or  may  at 
any  future  time  be,  intrusted  to  your  keeping ;  and  cautiously  to 
shun  all  occasions  which  might  inadvertantly  lead  you  to  do  so. 

Your  fidelity  must  be  exemplified  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  fraternity  by  adhering  to  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  order ;  by  never  attempting  to  extort,  or  otherwise 
unduly  obtain,  the  %ecrets  of  a  superior  degree  ;  and  by  refrain- 
ing to  recommend  any  one  to  a  participatio'n  of  our  secrets,  un- 
less you  have  strong  grounds  to  believe,  that,  by  a  similar  fidel- 
ity, he  will  ultimately  reflect  honour  on  our  choice. 

So  must  your  obedience  be  proved  by  a  clo^e  conformity  to 
our  laws  and  regulations ;  by  prompt  attention  to  all  signs  and 
summonses;  by  modest  and  correct  demeanour  whilst  in  the 
lodge ;  by  abstaining  from  every  topic  of  relgious  or  political 
discussion ;  by  ready  acquiesence  in  all  votes  and  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  brethren ;  and  by  perfect  submission  to  the  mas- 
ter and  his  wardens  whilst  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective ofiices. 

And,  as  a  last  general  recommendation,  let  me  exhort  you  to 
dedicate  yourself  to  such  pursuits  as  may  enable  you  to  become 
at  once  respectable  in  your  rank  of  life,  useful  to  mankind,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  society  of  which  you  have  this  day  been  ad- 
mitted a  member:  that  you  would  more  especially  devote  of 
your  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  such  of  tbe  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  as  may  lie  within  the  compass  of  your  attainment,  and 
that,  without  neglecting  the  ordinary  duties  of  your  station,  you. 
will  consider  yourself  called  upon  to  make  a  daily  advancement 
in  masonic  knowledge. 

From  the  very  commendable  attention  which  you  appear  to 
have  given  to  this  charge,  I   am  led  to  hope,  that  you  will  duly 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  free  masonry  and  imprint  indelibly  ^ 
on  your  mind  the^acred  dictates  of  truth,  honour  and' virtue. 

Thi^  may  be  considered  the  completion  of  the  initiation,  and  I 
proceed  to  close  my  first  letter,  by  describing  the  manner  in 
which  a  lodge  in  the  first  degree  is  closed.  In  another  letter,  I 
shall  describe  what  is  called  the  working  of  a  lodge  and  make 
some  general  comments  on  what  has  been  exhibited  in  the  first 
degree. 

(The  master  knocks  which  is  answered  by  a  knock  from  the  two 
wardens  as  a  call  to  order,) 

W.  M.  Brethren  assist  me  to  close  the  lodge. — Brother  Ju- 
nior Warden,  the  constant  care  of  every  mason  ? 

J.  W.  To  prove  the  lodge  close  tiled. 

W.  M.  Direct  that  that  duty  to  be  done. 
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J.  W.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  you  will  prove  the  lodge  close 
tiled.  (The  I,  G,  gives  three  knocks  on  the  inside  of  the  door^ 
which  are  answered  by  three  knocks  from  the  outer  guard  or  Tiler, 
and  indicates  that  the  lodge  is  close  tiled, 

1.  G.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  the  lodge  is  close  tiled.  (This 
communication  is  made  with  the  sign  and  the  Junior  Warden, 
gives  three  knocks,  makes  the  sign  and  reports  to  the  master  that 
the  lodge  is  close  tiled. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  what  is  the  next  care? 

S.  W.  To  s^e  the  brethren  appear  to  order  as  masons. 

W.  M.  To  order,  brethren,  as  masons. — Brother  Senior  War- 
den, your  situation  in  the  lodge? 

S.  W.  In  the  West. 

W.  M.  Your  duty  when  so  placed  ? 

S.  W.  As  the  Sun  disappears  in  the  west,  to  close  the  day,  so 
the  Senior  Warden  is  placed  in  the  west  to  close  the  lodge  by 
command  of  the  Worshipful  Master,  after  seeing  that  every  one 
has  his  just  dues. 

•  W.  M.  Our  lodge  being  thus  duly  formed  before  I  proceed  to 
declare  it  closed  let  us  with  all  humility  and  reverence  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  great  architect  of  the  universe  for  favours  al- 
ready received,  and  may  he  still  continue  to  support  our  order,  by 
cementing  and  adorning  us  with  every  moral  and  social  virtue. 

P.  M.  So  mote  it  be. 

W.  M  Brother. Senior  Warden,  our  labours  being  ended,  you 
have  my  command,  to  close  the  lodge. 

S.  W.  Brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  great  architect  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  by  the  command  of  the  Worshipful  Master,,  I  declare 
tUis  lodg6  closed. 

.  J.  W.  It  is  accordingly  so  done  and  stands  closed  until  the > 

barring  all  case^  of  emergency,  of  which  the  brethren  shall  be  ap- 
prized by  summons.  (Each  of  the  officers  gives  three  knockSy  as 
each  pronounced  the  lodge  closed^  and  puts  down  the  instrument 
which  is  the  ensign  of  his  authority.)  ^ 

P.  M.  Brethren,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  dene;  but,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  to  lock  up  our  secrets  in  the  safe  and 
sacred  receptacles  of  our  hearts,  with  fear,  faith  and  fidelity,  and 
may  God  be  with  us.     (Closes  the  Bible,) 

Occasionally,  a  charge  is  delivered  at  the  closing  of  the  lodge 
by  the  Master,  in  ih^  following  words: — 

When  the  lodge  is  closed,  you  are  to  enjoy  yourselves  with  in- 
nocent jtnirth,  and  carefully  avoid  excess.  You  are  not  to  compel 
any  brother  to  act  contrary  to  his  inclinjition,  or  give  offence  by 
word  or  deed;  but  to  enjoy  a  free  and  easy  conversation.  You  are 
to  avoid  immoral  or  obscene  discourse,  and,  at  all  times,  support, 
with  propriety,  the  dignity  of  your  character.  You  are  to  be  cau- 
tious in  your  words  and  carriage,  that  the  most  penetrating 
stranger  may  not  discover  or  find  out  what  is  not  proper  to  be  in* 
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timated:  and,  if  necessary,  you  are  to  waive  tbe  disccurse  and 
manage  it  prudently,  for  the  honour  of  the  freternity.  At  home, 
and  in  your  several  neighbourhoods,  you  are  to  behave  as  wise 
and  moral  men.  You  are  never  to  communicate  to  your  families, 
friends,  or  acquaintances,  tbe  private  transactions  ot  our  different 
assemblies;  but,  on  every  occasion,  consult  your  honour  and  the 
reputation  of  the  fraternity  at  large.  You  are  to  study  the  pre- . 
senration  of  health,  by  avoiding  irregularity  and  intemperance, 
that  your  families  may  not  be  neglected  and  injured,  or  your- 
selves disabled  from  attending  to  your  necessary  employments  in 
Kfe.  • 

If  a  stranger  apply  in  the  character  of  a  mason,  you  are  cauti- 
ously to  examine  him  in  si)ch  a  method  as  prudence  may  direct, 
and  agreeable  to  the  forms  established  among  masdns,  that  you 
may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  an  ignorant  false  pretender,  whom 
you  are  to  reject  with  contempt;  and  beware  of  giving  him  any 
secret  hints  of  knowledge. 

But,  if  you  discover  him  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  brother,  you 
are  to  respect  him;  if  he  be  in  want,  you  are  without  prejudice  to 
relieve  him,  or  direct  him  how  he  may  be  relieved;. you  are  to 
employ  him  or  recommend  him  to  employment.  However  you 
are  not  charged  to  do  beyond  your  ability,  only  to  prefer  a  poor 
mason,  who  is  a  good  man  and  true,  before  any  other  person  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

Finally,  these  rules  you  are  always  to  observe  and  enforce,  and 
also  the  duties  which  have  been  communicated  in  the  lecture. 
Cultivate  brotherly  love,  the  foundation  and  cape-stone,  the  cement 
and  glory  of  this  ancient  fraternity,  avoiding,  on  every  occasion, 
wrangling  and  quarrelling,  slandering  and  backbiting ;  not  per- 
miting  others  to  slander  honest  brethren ;  but  defending  their  cha- 
racters, and  doing  them  good  offices,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  your  honour  and  safety  and  no  farther.  Hence  all  may  see 
the  benign  influence  of  masonry,  as  all  true  masons  have  done 
from  the  banning  of  the  world  and  will  be  do  to  the  end  of  time. 
Amen,  so  mote  it  be. 

Having  completely  developed  the  frivolous  secrets  of  masonry, 
in  the  first  degree,  I  declare  this  letter  closed,  and  remain  your 
trusty  brother,  in  all  revelations,  masonic,  divine,  moral  or  useful 

RICrfARD  CARLILE. 
P.  S.  Revelation  for  ever! 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £1.  58.  Od.  from  Richmond  York- 
shire, as  a  further  subscription,  and  will,  in  a  few  months 
time,  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  joint  stock  company,  for 
the  publication  of  the  most  useful  standard  books.  We  could 
begin  with  the  present  offers  to  take  shares ;  but  circumstances 
point  out  the  propriety  of  a  delay  to  the  commencement  of  ano- 
ther year.  In  such  an  investment  of  money,  there  cannot  possibly 
be  either  error,  danger  or  future  loss ;  but  there  is  a  sure  prospect 
of  interest  for  the  money  deposited,  in  the  circumstance,  that  we 
can  work  with  so  small  a  sum  of  money  as  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
advantageously  employ  a  hundred  thousand.  The  first  deposit 
will  set  the  Press  to  work,  and  all  future  ones  can  but  accele- 
rate it. 

Mr.  Lowes  Letter  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  a  corner  offers 
room.  The  subject  of  providing  a  series  of  books  for  children 
and  schools,  void  of  immorality  and  spirituality,  has  been  long 
contemplated.  The  task  is  easy,  the  means  of  printing  and  stereo^ 
typing  alone  are  wanted. 

Ephraim  Smooth  shall  hava  as  early  an  insertion  as  possible* 
He  writes,  tliat  twelve  juryipen  have  found,  that  God,  Visited  a 
liOndon  Brothel  lately,  and  that  the  mistress  of  ihe  brothel  was» 
like  another  Seroele,  killed,  by  that  visitation  I  Oh!  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Mr.  Joseph  Swann  has  my  best  thanks  for  the  hat  he  has  sent 
roe.  I  shall  put  it  hi  wear,  as  soon  as  I  have  worn  out  the  Sleaford 
Hat,  which  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  hear  of  his  success  in  trade  and  restored  health,  after  his 
five  years  of  suffering.  He  has  lived  to  hear  of  Castlereagh's 
throat  cutting!  and  if  he  lives  a  few  years  longer,  he  will  certaiitly 
hear  many  more  joyous  sounds,  if  not  of  the  same  kind,  of  the 
same  good  tendency. 

The  God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  or  the  likeness  of  the  Tri- 
nity in  Unity  is  lithographed  and  on  sale.  The  print  is  coloured 
and  will  be  sold  for  a  shilling.  Whoever  has  seen  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists'  prints  of  the  Indian  Gods  will  feel  assured,  that  this 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  has  the  same  origin. 

R.  C. 


Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  135,  Fleet  Street. — ^All  Correspon- 
dences for  **  The  Republican"  to  be  left  at  the  place  of  publication. 
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No.  2,  Vol.  12.]    London,  Friday,  July  15,  1825.    [Price  6d. 


TO    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS,    ESQ.,    M.   P.  PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  MASTER  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET  OF 
tHE  ASISOCIATION  OF  FREE  MASONS. 
LETTER  II. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  July  8,  A,  D.  1825— Anno 
Sir,  Lucis  to  Free  Masons  1 ,  not  5825. 

In  nay  first  letter,  I  bave  described  eyery  particular  con- 
sected  with  the  Entered  Apprentice's  Degree  of  Free  Ma- 
sodry,  which  Masons  hold  secret.  Those  secrets  consist  of 
the  gHp^  the  sign,  and  the  tcord.  Disappointed  in  seeing 
the  proof  sheets  of  that  letter,  i  find,  that  I  have  omitted  to 
say,  tbdt,^wheQ  Masons  are  practising  the  grip  with  their 
right  bands,  they  cover  them  as  well  as  possible  from  the 
eyes  of  bystanders  with  their  left  hands:  Many  other  mat- 
ters were  formerly  counted  as  secrets  among  Masons,  and 
until  within  the  last  dozen  years,  in  this  country ;  but  the 
French  Ma'sons  have  long  published  the  particulars  of  their- 
ceremonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  wordSy  signs  and 
grips.  In  this  letter,  I  purpose  to  describe  what  is  called 
Ibe  working  part  of  the  first  degree,  which  consists  of  no- 
thing more  than  catechisms  and  lectures  upon  the  merits,' 
'  purposes,  ledges  and  ceremonies  of  masoury.  I  have  a  heap 
of  those  catechisms  and  lectures  before  me,  varying  in  form, 
but  alike  in  substance,  embracing,  I  conjecture,  all  that  have 
been  current  in  England,  $ince  Freemasons  have  had  re- 
cords or  written  papers  of  any  kind  ;  but  I  shall  follow  Dr. 
Hemmjng^s  book,  in  this  first  degree,  as  the  most  modern 
and  best  arranged  aeries  of  questions  upon  the  subject  As 
1  copy  for  exposure  and  not  for  profits  and  as  the  work  is 
not  sold  to  the  public,  I  must  beg  the  Dootor,  through  you, 
not  to.  bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  Lord  Eldon's 
grips  in.  Chancery;  for  that  would  be  wdrse  than  to  be 
locked  up  by  him  here  i  as  now,  I  can,  in  some  measure^ 
keep  his  bands  and  the  hands  of  his  tools  out  of  tny  pockets. 

Priuted  and  Published  by  R.  Caflile,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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But  therft  vrilt  Mlrb«  moeb  ciafiger  oo  ibis  hep£t,  as  mine,  is 
to  be  (i  retievf  and  a  fair  criticism,  and  I  shall,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  my  readers,  avoid  the  copying  of  thore  fiection«», 
wbicb  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  process,  of  initiating 
8^  candidate,  as  described  in  my  first  letter. 

Tbotigh  I  eddre»  yon  by  name,  it  is  only ^  the  pnTptwfe 
of  form :  the  object  of  these  lett^s  is,  to  communicate  ct 
knowledge  of  masonry  to  the  public.  I  do  not  expect,  that 
I  ean  add  much  to  your  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  but  I. 
am  nearly  sure»  at  this  time,  that  you  cannot  add  to  mine. 
It  will  however,  be  proper  for  me*  to  inform  the  reader  here, 
that  what  is  called  the  working  pt^t  of  masonry  is  practised 
on  those  nights,  when  there  are  no  new  noodles  to  pay  fees 
for  introduction,  and  that  acapaoitv  ta  answer  the  questions 
promptly  is  the  qualification  7or  advancement  to  official  si- 
tuations, and,  in  Boipe  instanceSi  for  advancement  in  the  ae- 
^  veral  degrees  of  Masonry.  But,  in  this  laiter  case,  the  grand 
qualification  for  advancement  is  money.  One  of  my  corres- 
pondents, on  this  question  assures  me»  that,  for  the  sum  of 
five  guineas,  he  passed  the  three  degrees  in  one  night,  thougk 
then  a  seafaring  man  and  a  stranger  to  ail  but  one  in  the 
lodge.  On  his  return  from  sea,  so  little  was  Be  acquainted 
with  the  ceremonies,  that  be  was  not  sure  of  being  qualified 
to  work  himself  into  lodge.  However,  he  found  bimaeif 
very  welcome  to  come  and  spend  more  money  at  a  LoJE^doa 
Lodge,  and  welcome  to  a  certificate  from  tfae  Grand  Lodge 
of  his  being  a  good  mason  for  half  a  crpwn,  or  some  other 
sum  of  money.  Masonry  may  be  truly  defined  a  scale  €>f 
trick  and  nonsense  to  dupes.  Witti  the  exception  of  its 
moral  precepts,  it  teaches  nothing  useful,  but  is,  en  the  con- 
trary a  mischievous  waste  of.  time,  a  stupefaction  of  tfae  mind^ 
by  leading  it  on  to  the  pursuit  of  s  phantom,  which  is  al- 
ways expected,  but  never  caught. 

I  now  proceed  with  that  wnich  is  ridiculously  odied  e^ 
Freemaion's  work,  at  which  they  play,  as  if  it  were  ref^ 
labour,  and  from  which  they  stop  to  play  also  at  dinners 
and  suppers,  as  we  did  wben  children,  or  in  masonic  term, 
tct^take  refreshment.  But  the  Mason's  refreshment  is  gene* 
r^l  a  removal  from  stupefying  doctrines  to  more  stupefying 
liquor,  and  some  Masons  have  followed  Masonry  for  bo 
other  purpose  but  that  of  carousal  and  what  they  call  con- 
viviality.—-Let  us  work  with  Dr.  Hamming's  Toole. 
First  Degree— First  Section.  ^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

Masonry,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
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aa  urt  founded  on  tbe  principles  of  Geometry  nnd  directed 
to  the  service'and  copyenieoce  of  inankiDd.  But  Freeinason- 
rjy  embraciag  a  wider  range,  and  baviog  a  nobler  object  in 
view-* -namely,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
haman  mind^  ^^Jy  ^<th  more  propriety,  be  called  a  science, 
inasmurh  as,  availing  itself  of  the  terms  pf  the  former^  it  in- 
cDJcates  the  principles  of  the  purest  morality,  though  its  les- 
sons are  for  tbe  most  part  veiled  in  allegory  and  illustrated 
by  symbols.  To  draw  aside  this  veil,  therefore,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  to  penetrate  throughout  it,  is  the  object 
of  directors  in  Freemasonry,  and,  by  a  careful  and  appro- 
priate attection  to  tbem,  ^e  may  hope,  ultimately,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  its  mysteries. 

Tbe  Lecture  of  the  .first  degree  is  divided  into  seven  tec-  ^ 
tions  and  each  section  is  subdivided  into  three  clauses. 
Throughout  the  whole,  Virtue,  is  painted  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful colours  and  the  duties  of  morality  are  every  where 
strictly  enforced.  The  principles  of  knowledge  are  imprint- 
ed on  the  memory  by  hveiy  anasensib{e  images,  well  calculat- 
ed to  influence. our  conduct  in  the  proper  discharge  of  the  du* 
ties  of  social  life.  The  mode  of  masonic  instruction  is  cateche- 
tical, I  shall^  therefore,  BrethreUy  without  further  comment, 
challenge  you  by  tbe  usual  questions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 

iou  will  reply  to  tbem  in  a  becoming  manner.  Assured  then, 
Irother  Senior  Warden,  by  a  previous  conviction  that  you 
are  a  Freemason,  let  me  ask  you,  in  that  character,  from 
whence  came  you. 

FIRST  CLAUSE. 

Question.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  From  whence  came  you  ? 

Answer.  From  the  West. 

Q.  Whither  are  you  directing  youi  course  ?^ 

A.  To  the  East. 

Q.  What  is  your  object? 

A.  To  seek  a  master  and  from  him  to  gain  iqatraptipn. 

Q.  Who  are  you  that  want  instruction? 

A.  A  Free  aad  Accepted  Mason. 

Q.  What  mode  of  introduction  have  you  tq  recommend  ypur- 
self  to  notice  as  a  Mason  ? 

A.  (Owes  the  sign,)  A  salute  of  fjespect  to  the  Master  in  the 
chair. 

Q.  Any  other  recommendation  ?  * 

A.  (Ow^  the  $ign  to  the  company*)  A  hearty  spilnte  to  all  un-  • 
der  his  direction. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  came  you  hither? 

A.  To  regulate  my  ooqduct  correct  my  passions,  and  make  a 
pcQgress  ii^  Masonry. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  yourself  to  be  a  Mason? 

A.  By  the  regularity  of  my  initiatioD,  repeated  trials  and  ap* 
probations,  and  a  readiness  at  all  times  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion when  properly  called  on. 

Q.  How  shall  I  know  you  to  be  a  Mason  ? 

A.  By  signSf  tokens  and  perfect  points  o}my  entrance, 

Q.  What  are  si^ns?  ' 

A.  All  squares,  levels  and  perpendiculars,  and  those  when  duly 
given  a  Mason  will  hail  and  obey. 
.  Q,  To  what  do  they  serve  ? 

A.  To  distinguish  a  Mason  by  day. 

Q.  What  are  tokens? 

A.  Certain  peculiar  and  friendly  grips,  which  when  reciprocally 
given,  will  distinguish  a  Mason  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Q.  What  are  the  perfect  points  of  entrance  ? 

A*  Points  which  I  am  bound  most  carefully  to  cpnceal. 

Q.  Give  me  the  number? 
.  A.  Three  are  known  to  me. 

Q.  I  also  acknowledge  three,  will  you  name  them  ? 

A.  Reciprocally  with  you,  I  will. 

Q.  Begin  then  ? 

A.  Of. 

Q.  At? 

A.  On. 

Q.  Explain  them? 

A.  Of  with  respect  to  apparel.  'At,  the  door  of  the  lodge. 
On,  my  left  knee  bare  and  bended. 

Q.  Why  are  they  called  perfect  points  of  entrance? 

A.  Because  they  include  the  whole' ceremony  of  initiation. 

Q.  How  so  ? 

A.  Of  includes  the  whole  ceremony  of  preparation:  At,  that 
of  due  admission:  and  On,  that  of  a  solemn  obligation. 

SECOND  CLAUSE, 

Q.  Where  were  you  made  a  Mason  ? 

A.  In  a  lodge  just,  perfect  and  regular. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Lodge  ? 

A.  An  assembly  of  Masons  met  to  to  expatiate  on  the  myste* 
ries  of  Freemasonry. 

Q.  What  makes  it  just? 

A.  The  volume  of  the  sacred  law  unfolded  *. 

Q.  What  makes  it  perfect? 

A.  The  number  seven, 

Q.  Of  whom  is  the  number  composed  ? 

A.  Three  Masters,  two  Fellow-Crafts  and  two  Entered  Ap- 
prentices. 

Q.  Why  so? 

*  Query— Uow  can  the  Bible  make  it  just  ?  ,    R.  €« 
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A.  That  every  order  of  Masonry  may  bfe  virtually  present  by 
their  representatives,  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole. 

Q.  What  makes  it  regular? 

A.  The  warrant  of  constitution. 

Q.  What  is  the  warrant  of  constitution? 

A.  The  sanction  of  the  Grand  Master  presiding  over  Masons 
ibr  the  country  in  which  the  Lodge  is  held. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  a  Mason  ? 

A.  When  the  sun  was  at  its  meridian. 

Q.  In  this  country,  Masons'  Lodges  are  usually  held  in  the 
evening:  how  do  you  account  for  this  which  at  first  appears  a 
paradox? 

A.  The  sun  being  a  fixed  body,  the  earth  constantly  revolving 
round  it  on  its  own  axis,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  sun  is  al-  • 
ways  at  its  meridian,  and  Free-masonry  being  universally  spread 
over  its  surface,  it  follows,  as  a  second  consequence,  that  the 
sun  is  always  at  its  meridian  with  jespect  to  Freemasonry*. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  made  a  Mason  ? 

A.  By  the  Worshipful  Master,  assisted  by  the  Wardens,  and  in 
•the  presence  of  the  brethren  assembled. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Master  placed  ? 

A.  In  the  East. 

Q,  Why  so? 

A.  A»  the  sun  rises  in  the  eastf,  to  open  and  enliven  the  day, 
so  is  the  Worshipful  Master  placed  in  the  east  to  open  the  Lodige 
and  employ  and  instruct  the  brethren  in  Masonry. 

Q.  Where  was  the  junior  Warden  placed? 

A.  In  the  south. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  To  mark  the  sun  at  its  meridian,  to  call  the  brethren  from 
labour  to  refreshment  and  from  refreshment  to  labour,  that  profit 
and  pleasure  may  be  the  result. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Senior  Warden  placed  ? 

A.  In  the  West 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  To  mark  the  setting  sun,  to  close  the  Lodge  by  the  command 
of  the  Worshipful  Master,  after  seeing  that  everyone  has  his  just 
due. 

Q.  What  do  they  conjointly  represent? 

•  Very  trae.  But  where  your  upsand  doam$l  Wherere  your  heaven  and 
kdlf  VVIiere  dwell  your  God  or  Godt  and  Devil  or  Deviltf  The  above 
aaswer  states  a  fact  wliich  prunounces  religion  to  be  founded  on  error  and 
here  Masonry,  on  its  religious  pretences,  contradicts  itself. 

R.  C. 

t  We  have  been  just  told  that  sua  is  a  fixed  bodyi  how  then  can  it  rise 
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A.  The  sun  in  the  three  vtagea  of  its  diiirjCial  prof^w  ^. 

Q.  Illustrate  this  farther* 

A.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  to  open  the  day,  and  dispentet 
light,  life  and  nourishment  to, the  whole  creation  f,  it  is  well  re<^ 
presented  by  the  Worshipful  Master,  who  is  placed  in  the  East 
to  open  the  lodge,  and  who  imparts  light,  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion to  all  under  his  direction.  When  it  arrires  at  its  greatest 
aftitude  in  the  south,  where  its  beams  Hre  nfiost  piercing  and  the 
cool  shade  most  refreshing,  it  is  then  also  weU  represented  by  the 
Junior  Warden,  who  is  placed  in  the  south  to  obserre  its  approach 
to  meridian  and  at  the  hour  of  noon  tocall  thebretfarftn  fromlabour 
to  refreshment.  Still  pursuing  its  course  to  the  west^  the  sun  at 
length  closes  the  day  and  lulls  all  nature  to  repose;  it  is  then 
fitly  represented. by  the  Senior  Warden,  who  is  placed  in  the  west 
to  close  the  Lodge  by  command  of  the  Worshipful  Master,  afleif 
having  rendered  to  every  one  the  just  reward  of  his  labour,  and 
after  enabling  them  to  enjoy  that  repobe  which  is  the  i^naioe 
fruit  of  honest  industry. 

THIRD  CLAUSE. 

Q.  Why  were  you  made  a  Mason  ? 

A.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  and  leciets  fvo- 
served  among  Freemasons. 

Q.  Where  are  those  secriets  kept? 

A.  In  their  hearts,  (no  hnger.   R.  C) 

Q.  To  whom  are  they  revealed  ?   (to  ali  who  uriil  read.  R.  C^ 

A.  To  Masons  and  Masons  alone. 

Q.  How  are  they  revealed  ? 

A.  By  st^ns,  tokens  and  particular  words* 

Q.  By  what  means  is  any  farther  conversation  held  ? 

A.  By  means  of  a  key  equldly  singular  in  its  conatruction  and 
in  its  operation. 

Q.  Where  is  this  kpy  found  ? 

A.  Within  an  arch  of  bone. 

Q.  Wher«  does  it  lie  ? 

A-  It  does  not  lie,  it  is  suspended. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  That  it  might  be  always  ready  to  perform  its  office  aod 
never  betray  its  trust  through  negligence. 

6.  What  is  it  suspended  by? 

A.  The  thread  of  life. 

Q.  Why  so  nearly  connected  with  the  heart? 

A,  To  lock  its  secrets  from  the  unworthy  and  to  open  its  ttea* 
snres  to  the  deserving. 

Q.  Of  what  is  this  key  composed  ? 

*  How  can  a  fixed  body  make  a  progress  Mr.  Senior  Warden  ?     R.  C. 
t  H.  C.  Pra?,  Mr.  Senior  Warden,  defiob  what  yiftu  liidaa  by  9Mk  crw^ 
Mnit S.  W.  (hesitating.)— I  find  that  I  cannot. 
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A.  It  10  Mt'cotnpoged  of  metel  (paper  momgy  t&tUife^  nor  farm- 
ed if  any  mortal  art.  ' 

Q.  Explain  this  mystery  ? 

A.  It  is  the  tongue  of  good  report,  ever  jready  lo  ppoteoti  never 
io  betray. 

jQ.  What  are  its  distinguishing  characterisUcs  ?    • 

A.  To  defend  the  interests  of  .a  brother  in  Us  absence;  to  speajc 
iavonrably  of  him,  if  tr^itb  will  permit,  And  when  libat  cannot  be 
4one  with  piopriBtyy  to  adqpit  the  Mason's  peciiUar  virtue  Mlence. 

JWORAU 
"We  have  now  Brethren  closed  the  first  section  of  oar  Lecture^ 
which  though^  it  professes  to  embrace  little  more  than  prelimina- 
ries, will  serve  to  teach  us  that  the  zeal  of  masons  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  is  bounded  by  np  space,  since  they  travel  from 
East  to  West  in  its  pursuit,  and  the  principles  which  actuate  the 
pursuit  are  highly  conducive  to  morality — namely,  the  attempt  to 
rule  and  subdue  the  passions,  and  lastly,  where  candaut  cannot 
commend,  their  silence  will  at  least  avoid  reproach. 

JSecomd  Section. 
FIRST  CLAUSE. 

Q    What  preparation  is  necessary  to  be  .made  a  M a«on  ? 

A.  A  preparation  of  a  two  fold  nature  in/erao/  and  extjemai. 

Q.  Where  does  the  first  take  place  ? 

A.  In  the  heart. 

Q.  That  being  •nttenui/,  how  is  it  to  he  eixemplified'? 

A.  By  the  declaration  .1  was  called  on  to  make  with*respect  to 
the  motives  which  induced  me  to  seek  the  privileges  .Qt  Free- 
masonry. 

Q.  Qf  how  many  parts  is  that  declaratmn  composed. 

A.  Three.  (N.  B.  This  declaration  is  given  in  full  in  the  first 
letter,  and  for  that  reason,  omitted  here.    >R.  C.) 

Q.  What  further  testimony  were  you  required  to  give  as  a 
proof  of.  the'  sincerity  of  your  intentions  ? 

A.  I  was  required  to  sign  my  name  to  the  substance  of  the 
foregoing  declaration. 

Q.  WheFedid  the  next  or  external  preparation  take  place? 

A.  >In  a  convenient  room  adjoining  the  lodge.  ' 

Q.  How  were  you  prepared  ? 

A.  I  was  deprived  of  all  metal  and  hoodwinked,  my  right  arm, 
left  breast  and  left  knee  made  bare,my  right  lieel  slip  shod,  and  a 
*<aUe-tow  pat  round  my  neck. 

Q.  Why  deprived  of  metal  ? 

A.  That  I  miglit  bring  nothing  oiFensive  or  defensive  into  the 
lodge,  as  the  principles  of  Masonry  forbidding  the  one.  renders  the 
other  unoecessary. 

fi,  Xhe  second  reason? 
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A.  To  prove  to  me,  that  wealtli and  distinction,  however  valaed 
in  the  world,  could  have  no  influence  in  proctiring' my  admiMton 
or  advancement  among  masons. 

Q.  The  third  reason  ? 

A.  To  imprint  on  my  memory  the  peculiarity  of  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  auspices  of  King  Solomon,  inasmach  as,  during  the 
whole  time,  there  was  not  the  sound  of  axe,  hammer  or  any  other 
•  tool  of  brass  or  iron  heard  within  the  precinct  of  Mount  Sion,  to 
disturb  the  peaceful  sanctity  of  that  holy  place. 

Q.  How  was  this  structure  completed  without  the  aid  of  those 
'  implements  ? 

A.  The  stones  were  hewn  in  the  quarry,  there  carved,  marked 
and  numbered.  The  timber  was  feVled  and  prepared  in  the  forest 
[  of  Lebanon  and  conveyed  by  floats  from  Tyre  to  .loppa.  The 
metals  were  fused  and  cast  on  the  plains  of  Zeredathah.  After 
which,  the  whole  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  set  up  by 
means  of  mauls  and  other  implements  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Why  were  the  materials  prepared  so  far  off? 

A.  The  better  to  distinguish  the  excellence  of  the  Craft ;  for, 
although  the  materials  were  prepared  at  so  great  a  distance,  when 
they  came  to  be  set  up  at  Jerusalem,  the  whole  appeared  more 
like  the  work  of  .the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  than  of 
mortal  hands. 

Q.  Why  were  metallic  tools  prohibited  ? 

A.  That  the  temple  of  God  might  not  be  polluted*. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  moral  inference  which  we  derive  from  their 
prohibition. 

A.  That  our  ancient  and  venerable  institution  depends  not  for 
its  support  and  permanency  on  any  principle  of  a  compulsive  or 
'  coersive  nature,  but  is  best  cemented  by  the  perfect  union  and 
harmony  of  its  constituent  parts. 

SECOND   CLAUSE. 

Q.  Why  i^ere  you  hoodwinked  ? 

A.  In  case  of  refusal  to  undergo  the  accustomed  ceremonies  in 
making  a  Mason,  I  might  be  led  out  of  the  Lodge  without  dis-   , 
covering  its  form.       *  * 

Q.  The  second  reason  ? 

*  And  pray  Mr.  Senior  Warden,  why  does  a  metallic  tool  polktte  ? 
You  cannot  make  good  work  without  them.  By  and  by,  we  shall  find 
.  vou  all  but  deifying  the  chisel.  Besides,  your  stones  and  timber  must  , 
nave  had  metalhc  tools  upon  them  somewhere,  and  prav^say  whether 
metallic  tpols  pollute  less  in  oa«  place 'than  in  another?  Bah!  it  i» 
tnisb. 

R.  C. 
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-  A.  That,  as  I  was  received  into  Masonry  in  a  state  of  utter 
darkness,  until  duly  brought  to  light,  so  it  was  considered,  that  I 
should  keep  all  the  world  in  ignorance,  of  our  institutions  until 
they  were  lawfully  gained. 

Q.  The  third  reas6n? 

A.  That  my  heart  might  be  taught  to  conceive  before  my  eyes 
were  permitted  to  discover. 

Q.  Why  was  your  right  arm  made  bare  ? 

A.  As  a  token  of  confidence,  and  to  show  that  I  was  unarmed 
and  unguarded. 

Q.  Why  was  your  left  breast  made  bare  ? 

A.  As  a  token  of  sincerity,  and  to  show  that  I  was  no 
impostor. 

Q.  Why  was  your  left  knee  made  bare  ? 

A.  As  a  token  of  humility. 

Q.  Why  were  you  slip-shod? 

A.  It  alludes  to  a  very  ancient  custom  of  slipping  from  oif 
the  foot,  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  articles  of  my  solemn 
compact. 

Q.  Why  was  a  cable  tow  placed  round  your  neck  ? 

A.  That  if  influenced  by  fear,  I  should  attempt  to  fall  back,  all 
hopes  of  retreat  might  be  cut  off. 

Q.  Being  thus  properly  prepared,  where  were  you  conducted 
and  by  whom  ? 

A.  To  the  door  of  the  lodge  by  a  friend  whom  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  brotheir. 

Q.  Tlow  did  you  then  appear  ? 

A.  I  was  neiUier  naked  nor  clothed,  barefooted  nor  shod,  but 
poor  and  blindfolded,  in  a  humble  halting  posture. 

Q,  Why^  in  that  condition  ?  ' 

A.  That  I  might  thence  learn  as  a  Mason  to  practice  universal 
henefictence,  to  be  as  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame,  that, 
whenever,  in  my  progress  through  life,  1  should  meet  with  a 
worthy  man,  particularly  a  Mason;  in  that  state  of  distress,  the 
appearance  of  which  I  then  voluntarily  assumed,  I  should 
stretch  forth  my  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  comfort,  succour  and 
protect  him. 

THIRD   CLAUSE. 

Q.  Being  in  a  state  of  darkness,  how  did  you  know  it  to 
be  a  door  ? 

A.  By  meeting  with  opposition  and  afterwards  ,  gaining 
admission. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  to  oppose  your  entrance  ? 

A.  One  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  tiler.     . 

Q.  What  is  his  peculiar  duty? 

A.  ,To  be  armed  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  keep  away  all  cowans- 
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«tnl  listners  from  MMeBiy^  and  to  fiee  the  CMdidatt  c«m€ 
prooperly  prepared. 

Q.  jiow  did  vou  eaip  adm^on  ? 

A.  By  three  knocks  on  the  door. 

Q.  To  what  do  they  allude  ? 

A.  To  a  venetvble  exhortation,  seek  and  ye  «l)aU  (find,  atk^ad 
ye  shall  have,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  «nto  you. 

Q.  How  do  you  apply  that  exhortation  to  your  then  aitnation  ? 

A.  I  aought  in  my  mind,  asked  of  my  friend^  ^ke  ^cnooked  %fad 
the  door  of  Masonry  became  opened  to  me. 

Q.  Who  thenxame  to  your  asaistance  ? 

A.  One  whom  1  afterwards  found  to  be  the  inner  Guard. 

Q.  What  is  his  peculiar  duty  ? 

A.  To  admit  Masons  upon  proof,  to  f ecetye  ihe  candidate  in 
due  form,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Jonior  Warden. 

Q.  What  did  he  demand  of  the  Tyler  ? 

A.  Who  he  had  got  there. 

Q.  The  Tiler's  answer? 

A.  Mr.  Noodle,  a  poor  candidate,  in  a  state  of  darkneea,  who 
has  been  well  and  worthily  recommended,  regularly  proposed, 
and  approved  in  open  Lodge^  who  now  comes  of  nia  own  free 
will,  properly  prepared,  humbly  soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  and  privileges  of  Pree-^maaonry. 

Q.  What  said  the  Inner  Guard? 

A.  How  does  he  hope  to  obtain  those  privilegpef . 

Q.  The  Tiler's  answer  ? 

A.  By  the  help  of  God,  being  free  boin  and  of  good  npott. 

Q.  Were  you  admitted  on  this  ? 

A.  No.  I  was  desired  to  halt  till  duly  reported  .to  the 
Worshipful  Master,  who,  after  having  observed,  that  the  tongue 
of  good  report  had  already  been  heard  in  my  favour,  was^pleased 
to  order  my  admission. 

Q.  On  what  were  you  admitted  ? 

A.  On  the  point  of  a  sharp  instrument  presented  to  my  naked 
left  breast. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  To  distinguish  my  sex  and  to  show  that  I  was  no  imposter* 

Q.  After  gainipg  your  admission,  how  were  you  disposed  of? 

A.  1  was  conducted  by  the  Junior  Deacon,  through  the  exterior 
avenues,  till  I  arrived  at  the  portal  of  the  Lodge  itself :  the 
Inner  Guard,  all  the  while  holding  a  sword  to]  my  naked  left 
breast,  and  the  Junior  Deacon  a  cable-tow  round  my  neok.  Oa 
halting  there,  the  Worshipful  Master  was  pleased  to  observe,  that, 
as  no  person  could  be  made  a  Mason  unless  he  was  free  bom  and 
of  mature  age,  he  demanded  of  me,  whether  I  was  free  by  birth 
and  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  To  which  1  agreed  that 
I  was. 
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-  Q.  What  was  then  required  of  you  ? 

A.  To  kneel  while  the  blessing  of  heaven  was  invoked  on  our 
plitxreedings. 

(The  Reader  of  No.  1  will  perceive,  that  I  have  already 
gone  into  repetitions,  and  the  whole  of  the  matter  to  come, 
to  the  third  claase  of  the  fourth  section,  would  be  mere  re* 
petition  of  what  may  be  found  in  the  initiation  of  a  caodj- 
Me,  idegcribing  the  prayer,  the  oath  and  other  oeremouies. 
I  shall,  therefore,  make  a  break  /and  state  the  exceptions, 
which  are,  that,  formerly,  no  persons  were  admitted  to  be 
masons,  who  were  defective  in  body  ;  bbt  that,  modem  ma- 
sonry  is  more  liberal  and  does  not  object  to  bodily  defects, 
if  the  mind  and  morals  be  good  (that  is,  if  the  money 
can  be  had.)  In  the  form  of  a  Scotch  Mason's  Oath  which  I 
have,  1  perceive,  that  it  was  customary  to  swear  to  exclude 
all  Jew^  Torks  md  infidels  from  masonry.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  England,  and  no  question  whatever  is  put  abo4it 
religioB,  if  you  answer  the  few  nonsensical  words  about 
God  in  the  ceremony,  and  assent  to  the  uonerited  titles 
and  eulogiums  given  to  the  Bible. 

In  the  deElcrvptioii  of  passing  the  candidate  round  the 
lodge  for  the  view  of  the  ftiembers  to  see  that  be  is  properly 
prepared,  I  omftted  to  sttfte,  that  h^  was  obstructed  in  t^e 
soirfh  and  in  the  west,  where  the  ceremony  of  introductiorn 
to  the  jQaioT  and  ^senior  Wardens  take?  place,  by  the  Junior 
Deacon  giving  them  three  knocks  on  the  shoulder,  on 
which  they  demand  who  comes  there?  to  which  similar  an- 
swers are  given,  and  forther  questions  asked,  as  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge. 

I  now  also  perceive,  that  I  have  not  more  than  four  of 
the  seveo  sections  of  Dr,  Hemming's  lecture  in  the  first  de- 
gree ;  but  as  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  arrange  in 
methodical  order  such  lectures  as  were  formerly  given  with- 
out arrangement, -I  shall  be  able  to  supply  all  deficiency 
from-nsy  stock  of  materials. 

The  word  cowan  is  a  flash  word,  peculiar  to  masons,  It 
signifies  enetny  ;  but  fomerly  it  was  expressive  of  Kings, 
and  all  those  who  had  the  power  to  persecute  and  who  did 
persecute  the  associated  Masons.  There  was  much  of  re- 
publicanism in  the  original  Free-masonry  ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  point.  It  has  bfeen  corropted  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  garb  of  morality,  that  only  real  virtue,  which  has 
beeh  lately  thrown  aroubd  it  would  be  a  hideous  institution 
indeed.  • 
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I  sbail  DOW  introduce  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  section 
of  Dr.  Hemtnitjg,'s  book,  and  afterwards,  a  Lecture  ou  the 
Tracing  Board,  which  must  conclude  this  letter. 

Fourth  Section. 
THIRD  CLAUSE. 

Q.  What  is  Freemasonry  ? 

A.  A  peculiar  system  of  morality,  veiled  in  allegory,  and  illus- 
trated by  symbols. 

Q.  What  are  the  three  great  principles  on  which  Freemasonry 
is  founded? 

A.  Brotherly  love f  relief  2iX\d  truth. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  Brotherly  love"^ 

A.  Brotherly  love  is  the  sacred  principle  which  combines  and 
cements  our  fraternity  in  the  practice  of  moral  virtue  and  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  attainment.  By  this  penerons  sentiment,  we 
are  taught  to  divest  ourselves  of  each  selfish  consideration  and 
narrow  prejudice,  reflecting,  that  we  are  united  by  a  strict  and  en- 
dearing relation,  as  creatures  of  the  same  God,  children  of  the 
same  first  parents,  and  brethren  of  the  same  solid  tie. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  relief? 

A,  Relief  is  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his  fellow  man 
in  consideration  of  the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature  ;  but 
stronger  is  the  claim  of  those  to  whom  we  are  voluntarily  and  re- 
dprocally  pledged  in  the  bondof  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and 
therefore,  unquestionable  is  the  right  of  masons  to  rely  upon  each 
other  for  succour  in  thte  hour  of  need,  by  pecuniary,  or  by  procu- 
ring, assistance,  advice  and  protection,  according  to  their  relative 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  life. 

Q,  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  truth? 

A,  Truth  is  a  principle  of  inimitable  and  eternal  nature,  deri- 
ved from  the  great  father  of  light,  conformable  with  his  holy  will 
and  interwoven  with  the  laws  of  his  creation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  true  Mason,  who  seeks  to  walk  according  to  the  light,  to 
make  that  sacred  principle  the  guide  of  his  words  and  actions, 
ever  remembering,  that  truth  and  wisdom  are  the  -same,  and  to 
him  who  makes  truth  the  object  of  his  search,  that  truth  will- as- 
suredly prove  the  reward  of  his  perseverence. 

Q.  How  many  principal  points  are  there  in  Masonry? 

A,  Four. 

Q.  To  what  do  they  refer  ?  <      • 

A.  To  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  are  denominated  from  bo 
many  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  are  called  Gutteraly  Pectoral,. 
Mental,  and  Pedal, 

Q.  To  what  do  they  further  allude? 

A.  To  the  four  cardinal  Y.irtues— TVwperancc,  Fortitude^  Pru- 
dence^  and  Justice, 
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'  Q.  To  which  of  those  virtues  doe?  the  Gutteral  alhide  ? 

A.  Temperance,  which  demaDds  such  a  cautious  habit  of  res- 
tiaint,  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  us  from  the  risk  of  viola^ 
ting  our  obligation  and  incurring  its  penalty; 

Q.  To  which  the  Pectoral  ? 

A.  The  Pectoral  more  particularly  refers  to  the  virtue  of  forti- 
tude, which  is  equally  necessary  to  defend  our  hearts  against  the 
powerful  influence  of  allurements  to  terrors,  that  might  prevail 
over  our  weakness,  and,  by  extorting  from  us  the  secrets  of  Ma- 
sonry, would  plant  an  eternal  torment  in  our  conscience. 

Q.  To  which  the  Mental  ? 

A.  The  Mental  reminds  us  of  that  deliberate  and  steady  pru- 
dence which  ought  to  guide  our  actions,  forbidding  us  to  seal 
with  the  sacred  pledge  of  our  right  hand  what  the  heart  has  not 
sanctioned  with  its  approbation. 

Q.  To  which  the  Pccfci/? 

A.  The  Pedal  is  the  point  on  which  we  receive  the  first  great 
recommendation  of  the  Master,  ever  to  continue  as  we  then  ap- 
peared, npright  men  and  Masons.  Itthercfore,  denotes  the  duty 
of  universal  justice,  which  consists  in  doing  to  bthers  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  Temperance? 

A.  Temperance  is  more  peculiarly  the  virtue  of  prosperity,  as  it 
guards  the  soul  against  those  insidious  allurements,  by  which  its 
nobler  feelings  are  too  often  corrupted.  But  here  influence  is  not 
confined  to  the  hour  of  prosperity  alone;  she  forms  the  mind  to  a 
general  habit  of  restraint  over  its  appetites,  its  passions  and  even 
Its  virtues,  any  of  which,  if  allowed  to  acquire  exclusive  influence 
over  the  soul,  would  concentrate  the  faculties  in  a  single  point, 
absorb  its  feelings  and  confine  its  energies,  insensibly  producing 
intoleranee  of  sentiment  and  degenerating  into  an  excess  scarcely 
less  pernicious  than  vice  itself.  Temperance  may,  therefore,  be 
styled  the  crown  of  all  the  virtues.  Her  influence,  like  the  mas- 
ters of  the  ancient  lyre,  can  modulate  the  varied  chords  of  lively 
sympathy  or  generous  feelings,  till  each  acquires  its  due  tone  and 
vibration  and  the  whole  become  blended  in  one  sweet  accordant 
harmony. 

Q.  f  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  Fortitude  ? 

A.  Fortitude  is  that  virtue  which  arms  the  soul  against  the 
storms  of  adversity,  enables  it  to  rise  superior  to  distress  and 
danger,  and  gives  it  strength  to  resist  the  temptations  and  allure- 
ments of  vice.  But  this  virtue  is  equally  distant  from  impetuous 
rashness  on  the  one  hand  and  from  dishonest  cowardice  on  the 
other.  The  truly  brave  neither  shrink  from  the  evils  which  they 
arc  distrafned  to  encounter,  nor  rush  on  danger  without  feeling 
and  estimating  its  full  extent.  Fortitude,  therefore,  differs  from 
constitutional  hardiness,  as  real  benevolence  is  distinguished 
from  weakness,  being  actuated  not  by  a  principle  of  blind  instinc- 
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tive  daring,  but  by  the  nobler  motives  of  virtuous  energy.  He 
who  with  steady  aim  pursues  the  course  which  wisdom  recom- 
mends and  justice  consecrates  can  cheerful!^  meet  the  hour  of 
trial,  smile  at  impending  danger  and  contemn  every  sordid  or 
unworthy  motive,  which  would  deter  or  seduce  him  from  the  path 
of  duty ;  whilst  fearing  God  alone,  he  knows  no  other  fear^  and 
dares  do  all  that  does  become  a  man,  ever  remembering,  that  he 
who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  Prudence'^. 

A,  Prudence  may  justly  be  defined  the  clear  and  distinet  per- 
ceptiop  of  the  several  relations  between  ouf  actions  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  directed.  In  this  view,  it  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  neat  principle  of  human  wisdom,  and  justly 
has  the  Roman  moralist  declared,  that  where  prudence  roles  the 
mind,  fortune  has  no  influence.  The  prudent  man,  befbre  he 
eneages  in  any  enterprize,  maturely  reflects  on  the  consequences 
which  may  probably  result  from  it,  balancing  with  steady  delibe- 
rations the  several  probabilities  of  good  and  evil,  extending  his 
views  lAto  futurity  and  revolving  in  his  mind  every  circumstance 
of  doubtful  event  affecting  the  end  which  he  has  in  view  or 
the  means  which  he  purposes  to  use.  He  decides  not  hastily, 
aud  when  he  has  decided,  commits  nothing  to  chance ;  but  com- 
paring the  three  great  periods  6f  time  with  each  other,  firom  the 
reflection  of  the  past  regulates  the  present  and  provides *for  the 
future,  by  which  means,  he  neither  wastes  his  energies  improvi- 
dently,  nor  meets  the  occurrences  in  life  incautionslyi 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  Justice  ? 

A.  As  prudence  directs  us  in  the  selection  of  the  mean?  most 
proper  to  attain  our  ends,  so  Justice  teaches  us  to  propose  to  our- 
selves such  ends  only  as  are  consistent  with  our  several  'relations 
to  society,  rendering  to  all  without  distinction  those  dues,  i^chich 
they  are  respectively  entitled  to  claim  from  us,  bending  witH  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  will  of  our  creator  and  being  scrupulously 
Attentive  to  the  sacred  duties  of  life,  zealous  in  our  attachments 
to  our  native  country,  exemplary  in  our  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  reside,- treating  our  superiors  with  reverence, 
our  equals  with  kindness,  and  to  our  inferiors  extending  the  bene- 
fit of  admonition,  instruction  and  protection, 

Q.  Is  there  any  sytbbolical  reference  to  be  derived  from  these 
points? 

A.  The  speculative  mason  beholds  a  symbolical  allusion  to  the 
fov-r  great  rivers  which  flowed  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  illustrate  them  ? 

A.  In  Pison,  our  first  parents  revered  the  fountain  of^Prudence. 
In  Gihon  they  bejield  the  sacred  stream  of  Justice.  The  rapid 
and  irrisistible  torrent  of  Hiddekel  denotes  fortitude.  And  the 
Phrath  or  HuphrateSf  the  mild  but  steady  current  of  Temperance, 
Happy  was  their  state,  while  these  sacred  dictates  were  impressed 
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nfotk  ^ir  miads,  aad  happy  may  be  our  futurelot,  if  wa, Ihrough 
fifey  obserfe  tha  lastons  wbich  tbey  inculcate.  lostructed  by 
Pradenee,  guided  by  Jostice,  strengtheaed  by  Fortltade,  and  \xj 
Ten^rance  restrained. 

MORAL. 
Here,  brethren, .  we  close  tbe  foarth  section  of  our  lecture. 
This  section  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called  didactical 
or  preceptive.  The  assertion  is  fully  made  out,  that  moral- 
ity is  the  great  subject  with  which  Free  masonry  is  conver* 
sant.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  virtuous  mason,  after  he 
ha$  enlightened  his  own  mind  by  those  sage  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, is  the  more  ready  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  under- 
standing of  others. 

LECTURE  ON  THE  TRACING  BOARD. 
The  usages  and  customs  of  masons  have  ever  corresponded^ 
with  the  ftDcient  Egyptians  to  which  they  bear  a  near  affin- 
ity. Their  philosophers,  unwilling;  to  expose  their  mysteries 
to  vnlgaF  eyes,  concealed  their  particular  tenets  and  princi- 
ples of  polity  and  philosophy  under  heiroglyphical  figures, 
and  expressed  Ibeir  notions  of  government  by  signs  and 
symbok,  which  tbey  commuuicated  to  their  priests  or  magi 
alooe,  who  were  boiind  by  oath  not  to  reveal  them.  Py* 
tliagorai  seems  to  have  established  his  system  on  a  similar 
plan,  and  many  orders  of  a  more  recent  date  have  copied 
their  example  But,  masonry,  however,  is  not  only  tbe 
most  ancient,  but  the  most  moral  institution  t)iat  has  ever 
existed,  as  eveiry  character,  figure  and  emblem  depicted  iu 
the  lodge  bas  a  moral  tendency  and  tends  to  inculcate  tbe 
practice  of  virtue.. 

Let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  the  form  of  the  Mge 
wbidi  is  of  an  oblong  square :  tn  tbe  length  from  east  to 
west»  in  breadth  between  north  and  south,  in  depth  fronx  the 
sorfiuse  of  tbe  earth  to  the  centre,  and  even  as  high  as  the 
heavens^.  .The  reason,  that  a  Freemasons  lodge  is  repre- 
sented of  this  vast  extent  is,  to  show  the  universality  of  the 
soence,  and  that  a  Mascm's  chanty  should  know  no  bounds 
save  those  of  prudence.  Our  lodge  stands  on  holy  ground ; 
befsaoie,  the  fir^  lodge  was  cousecrated  on  account  of  three 
grand  offerings  thereon  made,  which  met  with  divine  appro- 
batiott  :  first,  tbe  ready  compliance  of  Abraham  to  the  will 
ef  God,  in  not  refusing  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  burnt 
offering,  when  it  pleased  the  almighty  to  substitute  a  more 
agreeable  victim  in  his  stead;  second,  the  many  pious  pray- 

*'  How  high  are  t£a  Heavens?  R.  C. 
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ers  and  ejaculatiops  of  king  David,  wbicb  actually  appeased 
the  wrath  of  God  and  stayed  a  pestilence,  wbicb  tbea  raged 
among  his  people,  owing  to  his  inadverianily  having  had 
them  numbered:  and  thirdly,  the  many  thanksgivings,  ob- 
latioDS,  burnt  sacrifices  and  costly  offerings,  which  Solomon 
king  of  Israel,  made  at  the  completion,  dedication  and  con- 
secration of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  God's  service.  Those 
three,  did  then,  have  since,  and,  I  trust,  ever  will  render  the 
ground  work  of  masonry  holy.  Our  lodge  is  situated  due  east 
and  west;  because  all  places  of  divine  worship,  as  well  as 
mason's  regular,  well-formed,  and  constituted  lodges  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  so  situated^,  for  which  we  assign  three  ma- 
sonic reasons  :  first,  the  sun,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  rises  in 
the  east  and  sets  in  the  west:  second,  learning  originated  in 
the  east  and  from  thence  spreads  its'beuign  influence  to  the 
west:  a  third,  last  and  grand  reason,  which  is  too  long  to  be 
entered  upon  now,  is  explained  in  the  course- of  bur  lectures, 
•which  you  will  have  many  opportunities  of  bearing. 

Our  lodge  is  supported  by  three  grand  pillars.  Tbey 
are  called  wisdom,  strengtky  and  beaut t/.  Wisdom  to  con- 
trive, strength  to  support,  and  beauty  to  adorn.  Wisdom 
to  conduct'us  in  all  our  undertakingf ;  strength  to  support 
us  under  all  our  difficulties  and  beauty  to  adorn  the  inward 
man.  The  universe  is  the  temple  of  the  Deity  whom  we 
serve:  wisdom,  strength  and  beauty  are  about  bis  throne, 
as  pillars  of  his  works :  for  his  wisdom  is  infinite,  bis 
strength  omniponent,  and  beauty  shines  through  the  whole 
of  (he  creation.  In  symmetry  and  order,  the  heavens  he 
has  stretched  forth  as  a  canopy  ;  the  earth  he  has  planted 
as  his  footstool;  he  crowns  his  temple  with  stars,  as  with  a 
diadem,  and  his  hands  extend  their  power  and  glory.  The 
sun  and  the  moon  are  messengers  of  his  will  and  all  his  law 
is  concord.  The  three  great  pillars  supporting  a  mason's 
lodge  are  emblematical  of  those  divine  attributes  and  fur- 
ther represent  solomon,  king  of  Israel,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
and  Hiram,  Abiff.  Solomon,  king  of  larael,  for  his  wisdom 
in  building,  completing  and  dedicating  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  God's  service. '  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  hi^  strength 
in  supporting  him  with  men  and  materials.  And  Hiram 
AbifT,  for  his  curious  and  masterly  workmanship,  in  beauti- 
fying and  adorning  the  same.  As  there  are  no  noble  orders 
in  architecture  known  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  strength  and 
beauty,  we  refer  them  to  the  three  most  celebrated — the 
J^oric,  Tonic,  and  the  Corinthian 
The  covering  ol' a  p>ee- mason's  lodge  is  a  celestial  canopy 
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of  divers  coloars,even  as  the  heavens.  The  way  by  whicb^ 
we,  as  masons,  hope,  to  arrive  at  it  is,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
ladder,  in  scripture,  called  Jacob's  ladder.  It  is  composed  of 
many  staves  or  rounds  which  point  out  as  many  moral  vir- 
tues. Three  are  principle  ones— ^/aiYA,  hope^  and  charity. 
Faith  in  the  great  architect  of  the  universe ;  hope  in  salvation ; 
and  to  be  in  charity  with  all  men.  It  reaches  to  the  heavens 
add  rests  on  the  volume  qI  the  sacred  law  ;  because,  by  the 
doctrines  contained  on  that  holy  book,  weare  taught  to  believe 
in  the  wise  dispensations  of  divine  providence,  which  be- 
lief strengthens  our  faith  and  enables  us  to  ascend  the  first 
step.  This  faith  naturally  creates  in  us  a  hope  of  becoming 
partakers  of  the  blessed  promises  therein  recorded,  which 
hope  enables  us  to  ascend  the  second  step.  But  the  third 
and  last  being  charity  comprehends  the  whole,  and  the  ma- 
son who  is  possessed  of  that  virtue,  in  its  most  ample  sense, 
may  justly  be  deemed  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  his 
profession,  figuratively  speaking, an  ethereal  mansion  veiled 
from  mortal  eye  by  .the  starry  firmament;  emblematically 
depicted  here  by  seven  stars,  which  havcian  allusion  to  as 
many  regularly  made  masons,  without  which  number  no 
lodge  is  perfect,  nor  can  any  candidate  be  legally  inttiated 
into  the  ojder. 

The  interior  of  a  Freemasons  lodge  is  composed  of  orna- 
ments, furniture  and  jewels.  The  ornaments  of  the  lodge 
are  the  mosaic  pavement,  the  blazing  star,  and  the  indent- 
ed or  tesselated  border.  The  mosaic  pavement  is  the  beau- 
ttfal  flooring  of  a  Freemasons  lodge :  the  blazing  star,  the 
glory  in  the  centre  :  and  the  indented  or  tesselated  border, 
the  skirt  work  round  the  same.  The  mosaic  pavement 
may  justly  be  deemed  the  beautiful  flooring  of  the  lodge,  by 
reason  of  its  being  variegated  and  chequered.  This  points 
out  the  diversity  of  objects  which  decorate  and  adorn  the 
creatian,  the  animate  as  well  as  the  inanimate  parts  thereof 
The  blazing  star  or  glory  in  the  centre  refers  us  to  that 
grand  luminary  the  sun,  which  enlightens  the  earth,  and,  by 
its  benign  influence,  dispenser:  its  blessings  to  mankind  iu 
general.  The  indented  or  tesselated  border  refers  us  to  the 
planets  which,  in  their  various  revolutions,  form  a  beautiful 
border  of  skirt  work  round  that  grand  luminary  the  sun,  as 
the  other  does  round  that  of  a  freemasons  lodge. — The  fur- 
niture of  the  lodge  is  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law,  the  com- 
passes and  square.  The  sacred  writings  are  to  govern  our 
faith.  On,  them  we  obligate  our  candidates  for  Masonry. 
So  are  the  compasses  and  square  when  united  to  regulate 
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our  lives  and  actions.  The  sacred  volunie  is  derived  from 
God  to  man  in  general.  The  compasses  belong  to  tbe 
Grand  Master  in  particular,  an4  the  square  to  the  wbole 
craft. 

The  Jewels  of  the  lodge  are  three  moveable,  and  three 
immoveable.      The  moveable. Jewels  are  the  square,  level, 
and  plumb  rule.     Among  operative  Masons,  tbe  square  is 
to  ty  and  adjust  all  irregular  corners  of  buildings  and  to 
assist  in  bringing  rude  matter  into  due  form :  tbe  level,  to 
lay  levels  and  prove  horizontals :  and  the  plumb-rule  to  try 
and  adjust  all  uprights  while  jGxed  on  their  proper  bases. 
Among  free  and  accepted  Masons,  the  square  teaches  mo- 
rality, the  level  equality,  and  the' plumb-rule  justness  and    " 
uprightness  of  life  and  actions.     They  are  called  moveable 
jewels  ;    because  they  are  worn  by  the  master  and  bis  war* 
dens,  and  are  transferable  from  them  to  their  successors  ou 
nights  of  installation.      The  master  is  distinguished  by  the 
square ;  the  senior  warden  by  the  level,  and  the  junior  war* 
den  by  tbe  plumb-rule.     The  immoveable  jewels  are  tbe 
tracing  board,  and  the  rough  and  perfect  ashlers.     The 
tracing-board  is  for  the  master  to  lay  lines  and  to  draw  de- 
signs on.     The  roi)gh  ashler  for  the  entered  apprentice  U> 
work,  mark  and  indent  on.     And  the  perfect  ashler  for  tbe 
'  exparienced  craftsman  to  try  and  adjust  his  jewels  on.  Tbey 
are   called  immoveable,   because,  they  lie  open   for   the 
brethren  to  moralize  upon.  As  tbe  traceing  board  is  for  the 
master  to  lay  lines  and  draw  designs  on,  the  better  to  ena*  "^ 
ble  tbe  brethren  to  carry  on  tlu^  intended  structure  with  re- 
gularity and  propriety,  so  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law 
may  justly  be  deemed  the  spiritual  tracing  board  of  tbe 
great  architect  of  the  universe,  in  which  are  laid  down  such 
divine  laws  and  moral  plans  thdt  were  We  conversant  there-     ^ 
in  and  adherent  thereto,  they  would'bring  us  to  an  ethereal 
mansion  not  built  by  hands,  but  eternally  in  the  heavens. 
The  rqugh  ashler  is  a  stone  rough  and  unhewn  as  taken 
from  the  quarry,  till  by  tbe  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the 
workmen,  it  is*  modelled,  wrought  into  due  form,  and  ren- 
'    dered  fit  for  the  intended  building.      This  represents  tfaie- 
mind  of  man  in  its  infant  or  primitive  state,  rough  and  un- 
polished as  that  stone,  till  by  the  kind  qare  and  attention  of 
his  parents  or  guardians,  w  giving  him  a  liberal  and  virtuous 
education,  his  itiind  becomes  cultivated  and  be  is  thereby 

rendered  a  fit  meqiber  of  civilized  society. The  perfect 

ashler  is  a  stone  of  a  true  die,  square,  and  fit  only  to  be  tried 
by  tbe  square  and  compasses.     This  represents  the  mind  of 
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mao  in  the  d^line  of  years  after  a  regular  and  well  spent 
life  in  acts  of  piety  and  virtue,"  which  can  no  otherwise  be 
tried  and  approved,  than  by  the  square  of  God's  word  and 
the  compasses  of  his  own  self  convincing  conscience. 

in  all  regular,  well  formed,  constituted  lodges,  there  is  a 
point  within  a  circle  round  which  a  mason  cannot  err.  This 
circle  is  bounded  between  north  and  south  by  two  grand  par- 
rellel  lines,  and  one  represents  Moses  the  other  king  Solomon. 
On  theupper  part  of  this  circle,  rests  the  volume  of  the  sacred 
lav,  which  supports  Jacob*s  Ladder,  the  top  of  which  reaches 
to  the  heavens  ;  and  were  we  as  adherent  to  the  doctrines- 
therein  contained,  as  both  those  parallels  were,  it  would  not 
deceive  us,  nor  should  we  suffer  deception.  In  going  round 
this  circle,  we  must  necessarily  touch  on  both  those  parallel 
lines  and  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  while  a  Mason  keeps 
bimaelf  thus  circumscribed  he  cannot  err. 

The  word  Lewis  denotes  strength  and  is  here  depicted  by 
certain  pieces  of  metal,  which,  when  dovetailed  in  a  stoue, 
form  a  cramp  and  enables  the  operative  mason  to  raise 
great  weights  to  certain  heights  with  little  incumbrance,  and 
to  fix  them  on  their  proper  bases,  Lewia^  likewise  denotes 
the  son  of  a  mason.  His  duty  is  to  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  from  which  his  parents  by  reason  of  their 
age  oaght  to  be  exempt,  to  help  them  in  tin^e  of  need  and 
thereby  render  the  close  of  their  days  happy  and  comforta- 
ble. His  prtviledge  for  so  doing  is  to  be  made  a  Mason  be- 
fore any  other  person,  however  dignified. 

Pendant  to  the  corners  of  the  lodge  are  four  tassels,  meant 
to  remind  'tis  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  namely — temper- 
once,  fortitudey  prudence  and  arui  justice  the  whole  of  which 
tradition  informs  os,  were  constantly  practiised  by  a  great 
majority  of  our  ancient  brethren.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  a  good  freemason  are  virtue,  honour,  and  mercy, 
and  should  those  be  banished  from  all  other  societies,  may 
they  ever  be  foond  in  a  Mason's  breast. 

This  is  what  Masons  call  their  work  ;  but  unobjectionable 
as  are  many  of  the  metaphors,  the  whole  is  nothing  supe- 
rior to  child's  play.  The  frivolity\s  the  grand  secret  of  the 
association,  for  where  men  do  what  is  fit  to  be  seen  and 
known  they  wish  it  to  be  seen  and  known.  I  must  defer 
farther  comment  and  remain  what  a  brother  should  beopen 
to  all. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 
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Presentation  of  another  Petition  from  Mr.  Carlile 
TO  THE  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham^  on 
Thursday  the  30th  of  June. 

The  report  of  the  presentation  is  copied  from  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle^ and  the  subjoined  very  applicable  comment  is  from  the  same 
paper.  The  petition  is  copied  from  tlie  Morning  Hercdd,  a  paper 
that  has  shewn  tts  more  true  liberality,  of  late,  than  any  other 
paper  in  London.  The  petition  was  meant  to  shew  that  we  moral 
blasphemers  of  Christianity  have  not  been  dealt  with  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  Christian  Country  and  not  as  a  mere  repetition  qf 
the  case  of  the  undersigned,  the  former  presentation  by  Mr. 
Brougham  having  rendered  that  unnecessary.  The  subjoined  w 
the  best  report  of  Mr.  Brougham's  observations,  but  the  report- 
ers did  not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  petition  and  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  reported  as  an  application  on  my  part  for  mercy :  a  no^ 
tion  that  has  never  for  a  moment  entered  my  head.  R.  C. 


MR.  CARLILE. 
Mr.  Brovgham  said,  that  he  had  now  to  present  to  the  House  a  Petitloa 
from  a  person  who  would  be  considered  as  worthy  of  commiseration  by 
every  man  in  whom  prejudice  had  not  entirely  obliterated  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  unfortunate  individual  for  whom  he  now  presented  the 
Petition,  had  been  assailed  for  the  vehemence  of  his  sentiments,  but,  for 
his  part,  he  viewed  that  vehemence,  considering  all  its  features'  as  a  proof 
of  toe  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  by  which .  the  Petitioner  h^d  been  actu- 
ated. He  would  acknowledge  that  the  Petitioner's  vehemence  had  exceed- 
ed his  prudence ;  the  fact  was,  that  the  Petitioner  had  not  acquired  the 
orthodox  prudence  of  making  all  sentiment  and  opinion  bear  upon  certain 
worldly  points.  The  Petitioner  had  been  suffering  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years,  with  a  fine  of  «;£  1,500.  The  three  years  would  expire  upon  the 
16th  of  November  next;  he  did  hope  that  when  that  day  arrived,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  be  induced  to  liberate  this  unhappy  victim  from  his 
long  and  dreadful  incarccratiotn*  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  our  laws,  with  all  the  opprobrium  that  had  been  cast 
upon  them  for  merciless  rigour,  had  never  witnessed  a  case  of  such  harsh 
and  protracted  confinement  for  any  libel,  however  attrocious.  If  the  Go- 
vernment would  continue  to  insist  upon  this  unhappy  man's  remaining  in 
jail  until  he  paid  his  enormous  fine  of  <£  1,500.  he  had  not  the  slij^test  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  remain  in  his  dun- 
geon to  the  end  of  his  life,  were  that  life  to  extend  to  thrice  the  usual  pe- 
riod of  human  existence,  for  a  fine  so  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  means 
and  circumstances  of  the  offender  no  man  existing  had  ever  beard  of. 
The  very  nature  of  a  fine  implied  a  ratio  to  the  culprits  means  ofpa^ng  it 
otherv^ise  the  word  fine  would  be  only  a  guilty  means  of  accompKsbmg  the 
most  abominable  objects  of  tyranny.    In  the  present  case  it  was  quite  pre- 
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ipDstelrous  to  consider  for  an  instaDt  the  amount  of  fine  an  aay  possible  rc- 
^00  to  the  prisoner's  means  of  paying  it.  He  did  not  at  all  concern  him- 
self with  the  opinions  of  the  l^etitioner.  Whatever  those  opinioiis  were, 
ihe  unhappy  man  had  a  right  to  the  observances  of  humanity  and  justice, 
end  before  being  under  the  pretence  of  a  fine,  sentenced  to  perpetual  im- 
orisonment,  he  had  at  least  the  right  of  being  heard  before  the  House. 
Mr.  Cariile's  Petition  stated,  that  he  had  been  entrapped  into  aii  offence 
wbicbyfrora  the  obscure  and  equivocal  nature  of  the  laws,  it  was  impossible 
for  bim  to  know  was  an  offence.  The  Act  of  the  1813  protected  that  nu- 
meroas  class  of  persons  that  impus;ned  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity.  Now^ 
Mr.  Carlite,  with  thousands  of  otners,  imagined  that  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  was  the  Trinity,  and  if  the  law  allowed  a  man  to  impugn  the 
one,  he  Was  of  consequence  permitted  to  deny  the  other.  This  construction 
had  been  put  upon  the  Act  of  the  fifty-third  of  the  late  King  by  thousands 
of  tbe  most  zealous  Christians,  and  by  many  persons  of  the  profession  of 
tbe  law.  Mr.  CarMe  had  acted  upon  ihis  geuerally  received  notion ;  yet 
bis  mistake  of  a  law  so  equivocal,  or  at  least  so  generally  misunderstood, 
bad  exposed  him  to  an  imprisonment  which  was  unexampled  in  this,  and 
perbaps  in  any  country  of  civilised  Europe.  Mr.  Carlile  had  urged  these 
aigumeots  to  the  Court  of  Law.from  which  be  had  received  his  extraordir 
nary  sentence*  He  begged  die  House  not  to  confound  Mr.  Carlile*s  opin- 
ions with  the  question  npw  at  issue.'  If  Mr.  Carlile*s  offence  were 
enormous,  in  proportion  to  its  enormity  ought  to  be  the  precision  of 
tbe  kw  by  which  he  was  condemned,  and  in  the  same  proportion  ought  to 
be  the  direct  nature  of  tbe  sentence*  To  impose  a  fine  so  enormous,  that 
it  waik  utterly  impossible  for  the  culprit  to  pay  it,  and  to  effect  by  such 
means  the  endless  imprisonment  of  an  individual,  was  to  outrage  the  very 
name  of  justice.  The  Petitioner  went  on  to  state  that  the  Kingls  Beuch 
had  told  him  the  offence  of  blasphemy  was  punishable  at  common  law ; 
he  tbond  the  aulltority  of  ;&ir  M.  HaJe  to  be  in  support  of  that,  opinion, 
whereas,  on  looking  back  to  ray  Lord  Coke,  a  more  ancient  as  well  as  a 
ii^her,  law  authority,  he  found  his  Lordship  to  lay  it  down  that  blasphemy, 
heresy,  and  schism,  were  punishfible  by  the  eccfesiastical  law,  because 
soch  offences  could  not  be  taken  cogi^iaance  of  by  tbe  common  law.  1  he 
Petitioner  said  he  had  been  misje^  by  variance  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  law,  and  also  by  the  53rd  of  the  King ;  he  added  that  supposing  him- 
self to  have  been  wrong,  he  had  already  been  severely  punibhed  both  by  a 
long  imprisonment  and  by  having  the  whole  of  his  property  taken  from  him ; 
in  addition  to  which  he  was  likely  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years  longer 
unless  he  paid  tlie  fine  imposed  upon  him — a  thing  he  was  totally  unable 
to  da  He  prayed  the  interference  of  the  House.  The  Honourable  and 
Learned  Member  wished  to  guard  himself  against  the  impression,  that  in 
what  had  fallen  from  him  he  had  in  the  slightest  degree  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  opinions  of  JVlr.  Carlile,  or  the  manner  in  which  those 
opinions  had  been  promulgated.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Uember  to  present  any  Petition  respectfully  worded,  without  being  deter- 
red by  a  fear  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  case  or  conduct  of  the  Petitioner 
[bear  I].  It  was  no  offence  against  the  Law  to  entertain  any  set  of  opinions, 
eitlier  upon  religjbus  or  poUtical  subiects ;  neither  was  it  any  to  discuss 
tbem,  provided  they  were  discussed  with  decency  t^nd  propriety*  If  a 
man  was  an  Atheist  or  an  Infidel,  it  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault;  but 
if  he. indecently  and  improperly  published  those  opinions,  then  he  was 
ameoable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  should  look  upon  an  Atheist  or 
an  Infidel,  if  there  were  any  such,  with  pity,  not  with  blame;  and  he 
should  consider  him  to  be  a  rash  man  who  would  undertake  to  punish  tlie 
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free  discussion  of  such  subjects,  provided  that  discussion  was  conducted 
with  decency,  as  he  coosidered  that  such  discoitsions,  instead  of  being  in- 
jifrioas,  would  be  bene6cial  to  religion. — The  petition  was  read,  and  or^ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  himself  great  honour,  by  the  eloquent  atnd  manly 
manner  ip  wliich,  on  presenting;  a  Petiticn  from  Richard  Carlile,  he  repro- 
bated the  sentence  under  which  that  individual  bad  so  long  suffered.  liia 
arguments  were  a  very  apposite  commentary  on  the  beantifol  passage  in 
in  his  inaugural  discourse,  at  Glasgow,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  ' 
Principal,  ^  I'rofessors,  and  Students,  of  that  University,  and  there- 
fore adopted  by  that  learned  and  highly  respectable  body;  **  The 
great  trutn  has  finally  gone  forth  to  all  tli^  ends  of  the  earth,  that  mav 

sir  ALL  NO  MORE  RENOGR  ACCOUKT  TO  MAN  FOE    HIS    BELIEF,   OVER   WHICH 

BE  HAS  HIMSELF  NO  CONTROUL.  Heoceforward,  nothing  shall  prevail  upon 
US  to  praise  or  to  blame  any  one  for  that'  which  he  can  >ao  more  change 
than  he' can  the  hue  of  his  skin,  or  the  height  of  his  stature.''  It  is  the 
more  meritorious  in  Mr.  BrcJUgham,  and  the  University  of  Gla^w,  to 
adopt  so  liberal  a  principle,  that  the  nation  in  general,  is  we  betiere,  fnr 
from  being  ripe  for  it.  We  are  reproached  even  by  the  Qttarterfy  Re^ 
vkWf  in  the  last  number,  with  being  one  of  the  most  intolerant  nations  m 
Europe ;  a  singalar  circumstance,  when  it  is  considered  thet  the  philoso- 
phy of  Europe  received  its  strongest  impulse  from  the  philosophers  of  En- 
gland. The  punishment  awarded  to  Garlile  is,  no  dottht  worse  than  death, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  give  the  Judges  who  sentenced  hhn  credit  for 
mercy,  in  not  sentencing  him  to  the  stake.  They  might  have  done  so 
with  safety,  for  we  firmly  believe,  that  if  Carlile  had  been  sentenced  to 
tlte  ilames  they  would  have  pleased  a  very  great  part  of  the  popuhitioB  of 
England.  Let  us  hope  that -kinder  views  will  at  length  prevail. — tb«t 
whatever  men  may  thmk  of  any  opinions,  they  will  not  wish  to  sentence 
those  who  entertain  them  to  punishments  as  severe  as  any  wfaieh  can  be 
inflicted  by  the  Inquisition. 

To  shew  the  diflference  between  punishment  when  awarded  by  dispas^ 
sionate  Legislation,  and  punishment  awarded  as  in  the  case  in  question, 
we'  shall-  quote  the  enactments  on  the  subject  in  the  Prussian  Code^ 
drawn  up  during,the  reign  of  the  present  religions  Monarch. 

''  §  314.  Whoever  insults  the  religions  bocties  adopted  by  the  State,  bj 
abuse  in  public  discourses  or  writings,  or  by  offensive  acts  and  gestures, 
fihall  be  subject  to  an  imprisonment  of  from  four  weeks  to  six  months  in  a 
Prison  or  House  of  Correction. 

"  §  ^17.  Whoever  by  coarse  invectives  agidnst  Ged  (blasphemy),  nro- 
nounced  publicly,  gives  occasion  to  general  offence,  shaU  be  imprisonea  for 
from  two  to  six  months,  and  then  be  instructed  respecting  his  dades  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  offence." 

That  the  sentence  was  contrary  to  law,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  donlM. 
Mr  BROUonAM  quotes  Sir  Edwaed  Coke  to  shew  that  blasphemy  was  not 
an  offence  at  Common  Law.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Code  of  every  country 
of  Europe,  it  ranks  betew  heresy,  and  the  law  of  England  has  left  heresj, 
the  heavier  offence,  entirely  to  the  Ecclesiasticai  Courts.  Onr  forefathers, 
rude  as  they  were,  ponished  heresy  only  with  fire  when  the  offender  wonld 
not  recant  his  errors. 

In  every  age  there  is  some  offence  aeainst  the  puntsbment  of  which  fevr 
men  will  dare  to  raise  their  voice.  Woe  to  the  unhaippy  victim  if  he  falls 
into  certain  hands,  for  where  public  opinion  affords  no  check  mercy  will 
seldom  be  known .  But  still  tfaotigh  the  Judges  who  pronounced  this  aw* 
ftil  punishment  have  nothing  to  dread  from  public  opinion,  while    those 
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who  challenge  them  have,  it  is  lamentable  to  thinlc  that  men,  should  be 
wich  wild  beasts  to  each  other — that  the  ass,  whose  will  comes  in  contact 
with  that  of  its  owner,  should  be  protected  by  a  Martin  and  thousands 
of  followers,  there  are  none  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  horrid  punish- 
Dieot  of  an  imprisonment  for  life  for  an  unfortunate  human  being. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Petition  presepted  last  night  by 
Mr.  Brougham  to  the  House  Commons, 

To  THE  BONOURABLB  THE  COMMONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND  IN   PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED, 
The  Petition  of  Richard  Carlile  a  prUouer  in  Dorchester  Gaol  sh.eweth — 
That,  since  the  year  1818. -your  petitioner  and  about  twenty  other  per- 
sons have  been  prosecuted,  at  what  has  been  called  common  law,  for  blas- 
phemy towards  the  Christian  Religion. 

That,  on  the  16th  day  of  November^  1819.  your  petitioner  was  senten- 
ced by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  three-  years  imprisonment  in  Dorches- 
ter Gaol,  and  to  fines  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  as  the  consequence  of 
thisproseCQtion. 

That,  your  petitioner  has  never  been  able  to  see,  that  he  has  been  dealt 
with  according  to  law,  and  is  possessed  of  very  strong  arguments«io  show 
that  such  has  net  been  thte  case ;  but  that  having  been  deprived  of  all  his 
property,  by  seizures  for  his  fines,  in  addition  to  his  continued  imprison- 
ment for  near  six  years,  he  has  never  since  possessed  the  means  tp  proceed 
for^ostice  by  writ  of  error. 

Ihat  there  exists  a  Statute  made  in  the  year  181S,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
relieve  those  persons  who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinty'' 
.   That,  this  Statute  plainly  and  expressely  relieves  tliose,  who  impugn  the 
Trinity,  from  all  pains  and  penalties. 

That,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  it  has  ever  previously  been  recognized  by  the  law  of  England, 
to  impugn  that  doctrine,  is,  according  to  your  petitioner's  judgment,  to 
blaspheme  the  Christian  Religion  as  previously  established  by  law,  and 
that  this  statute  was,  as  plain  as  words  could  make  it,  a  repeal  of  aU  for- 
mer power  of  the  law  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  country. 

'Diat  yoar  petitioner  pleaded  this  law  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as 
his  justification,  bOt  was  answered  that  the  Common  Law  was  paramount 
toit. 

That  your  petitioner  cannot  understand,  how  two  laws  can  justly  exist 
in  the  same  country,  the  one  hostile  to  the  other,  and  finds  himself  unwa- 
rily entrapped  in  an  alleged  law,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  under  the  conclusion,  that  the  latest  made  law  repeated  a!l 
prior  opposition. 

That  ir  appears,  by  reports  of  public  proceedings,  that  the  highest  law 
cfficer  in  the  country  has  alarmed  a  large  body  of  the  people,  who  tli2>ught 
themselves  secure  in  the  statute  law,  by  the  assertion  that  they  are  crimi- 
nals in  the  eye  of  this  alleged  Common  Law. 

That  the  aU^ation,  that  Christianity  was  or  is  a  part  or  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  to  impugn  it  was  or  is  an  offence  at  Common 
Law,  was  first  asserted  by  Sir  Matthew  I]  ale,  without  reference  to  any 
precedent  or  prior  authority. 

That  but  a  few  years  before  this  unfair  addition  to  the  Common  Law, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  always  considered  as  good  an  authority  as  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  Law,  in  mentioning  the  case  of   , 
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Caubray,  "  that  so  in  causes  ecclesiastical  and  spiritaal,  as  blasphemy, 
apostacy  from  Christianity,  heresies,  schisms,  &c,  the  conusance  whereof  fe- 
loneeth  not  to  the  Common  Law  of  England,  the  same  are  to  be  determined 
and  decided  by  ecclesiastical  juA^es,  according  to  the  Kings  Ecclesiastical 
Laws  of  this  Realm  ;  and  he  gives,  as  a  reason,  that,  "  for  as  before  it  ap- 
peareth,  the  deciding  of  matters  so  many  and  of  so  great  importance,  are 
not  within  the  conusance  of  the  Common  Laws." 

That  before  the  abolition  of  the  Star  chamber,  and  the  decay  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts, -no  cases  of  blasphemy  towards  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion were  known  to  the  Common  Law  Courts. 

That  no  Statute  can  be  found,  which  has  conferred  aut^hority  on  the 
Common  Law  Courts,  to  tale  conusance  of  a  charge  of  blasphemy  towards 
the  Christian  Religion,  as  assumed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

That  it  therfore  clearly  appears,  that  that  and  the  subsequent  conusance 
of  such  cases  by  the  Common  Law  Courts,  has  been  an  unjust  usurpation 
of  power,  and  an  unlawful  creation  of  law/ contrary  to  the  Common  and 
Statute  Laws  of  tliis  realm. 

That  later  than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  Mansfield 
decided,  that  the  Common  law  didnot  take  conusance  of  matters  of  opinion 
Whence  it  appears,  by  this  and  by  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  the  immedi- 
ate predecessor  of  6ir  Matthew*  Hale,  that  the  Judges  are  not  unanimoas 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  evidently  warped  the  Com- 
mon Lkw  to  punish  an  ^dividual,  who  had  not  committed  a  real  infringe- 
ment of  that^or  of  any  other  law,  and  that  such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Judges  in  the  case  ot  your  petitioner  and  others. 

That  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Sect  of  the  Christian  Religion  was  alone 
known  to  the  common  Law,  (that,  as  no  addition  can  have  been  justly  made 
to  the  Common  Law  since  the  reformation  from  that  Religion,  that  since 
the  existing  Statute  Laws  pronounce  the  religion  of  the  Common  Law  to 
have  been,  and  to  be  "  idolatry  and  damnable,'*  and  since  the  passing  of 
the  act  of  1813,  which  allows  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  impugned, 
to  impugn,  meaning  the  assertion  of  its  falsehood,  to  speak  evil  of  or  to 
blaspheme,  or  to  try  to  overthrow ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  existing  Religion 
of  tne  Statute  Law  is  not  recognized  nor  recognizable  by  the  Com^ 
mon  Law  of  the  country. 

That  upon  these  px>unds  and  arguments,  your  petitioner  feels,  that  he 
has  not  been  dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  that  he  has  been 
grievously  fined  and  imprisoned  contrary  to  law,  and  he  thereTore  prayeth 
that  your  Honourable  House  will  give  him  relief  by  the  investigation  of  his 
case,  or  by  restoring  to  him  the  property  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  on 
the  pretence  of  sizing  for  his  fines,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  by  writ  of 
error.  Dorchester  Guol^  June  94, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Note. — It  appears,  that  the  Crown  Lawyers  were  silent  on  the 
receipt  of  this  petition  by  the  House :  neither  of  them  said  any 
thing  because  neither  of  them  could  find  an  argument  to  advance 
^  against  it.  Had  I  not  been  so  scandalously  robbed  by  the  minis- 
ters, I  should  haye  certainly  carried  the  qaestion  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

R.  C. 
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TO  MR.  R.  CARLILE. 


Sir,  London,  June  28,  1825. 

It  has  loog  beeu  my  intentioQ  to  address  a  letter  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  your  present  publication — namely,  the  "  Re-, 
publican ;"  as  to  whether  or  not  that  work  might  be  more 
advaotageously  employed  than  it  is  at  present,  in  ever  trea- 
ting on  the  gloomy  subject  of  Religious  Idolatry,  which, 
however  interesting  at  first,  becomes  in  time,  insipid,  ridicu- 
loQs,  and  contemptible.  While  saying  this,  I  am  ready  to 
apologize  for  attempting  to  dictate  to  you  any  kind  of  ar- 
rangements respecting  your  own  private  property  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  stand  alone  on  this  (Question. 
Many  of  your  readers  are  very  desirous  of  a  change.  Not 
that  they  wish  to  relinquish  the  subject  altogether,  but  be- 
cause ibey  think  that  other  subjects  might  be  canvassed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  reader,  and  which  might  be  made,  at 
the  same  time,  to  bear  equally  as  hard  upon  the  monster, 
superstition,  as  on  the  matter  under  debate. 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  I  advise  you  to  do,  is  to 
change  the  title  of  the  work,  from  that  of  "  Republican," 
to  that  of  FatalisL  My  reasons  for  this  advice  are  these. 
First  because,  recommending  the  people  to  quit  Monarch- 
ial  principles,  and  to  become  Republicans,  is  as  useless  as  it 
would  be  for  an  Oculjst  to  recpmmend  bis  patients  to  be- 
come Doctors  and  Oculists  themselves,  before  he  has  cured 
them  of  their  present  blindness.  To  this,  no  doul;it,  you  will 
reply,  that,  while  you  are  recommending  them  toadoptthose 
principles,  you  are  endeavouring  to  restore  to  them  the  pro^ 
per  use  of  their  senses.  Granted :  you  are,  but  the  political 
sky  is  still  enveloped  with  clouds — the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness has  not  shone  forth  with  sufficient  splendour— the  peo- 
ple are  still  unable  to  perceive  their  way  any  further — many 
lights  are  put  into  their  hands,  some  of  which  are  exceed- 
ing faint, «among  the  number  you  have  offered  your  torch, 
but  the  opinion  is  gone  abroad,  that  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  are  of  so  combustible  a  nature,  that  should 
they  venture  to  handle  it,  it  would  involve  them  in  an  eter- 
nal blaze.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  almost  relinquished ; 
it  is  left  behind  to  waste  its  rays  upon  the  desert  air.  In 
short,  the  Title  of  the  work,  and  the  general  character  of 
i\s  contents,  are  a  complete  bar  to  its  circulation. 

My  next  rea'&on,  forgiving  it  the  title  of  Fatalist  in  pre-> 
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ferenceto  that  of  «  Republican,"  is,  because  the  doctrine  of 
Fatalism  is  not  sufficiently  understood  for  make  the  people 
fully    acquainted  with    ih'\^    doctrine    and    the    necessity 
of  all  religious  discussion     would    be    superseded.     The 
name  is  no   Way  alarming,  the  doctrins  would  be  a  com* 
plete   novelty ;   discussion  would   follow,   and  conviction 
Would  be  the    consequence:    and    besides,    while   in    the 
act  of  debating   unimportant  matters,  superstition   Would 
be  nodermined,  and    imperceptibly  laid  prostrate  on  the 
earth.     As  a  proof  of  what  I  assert,  I  will  cite  one  instance. 
Has  not  Miraband  done  more  towards  destroying  religious 
bigotry  than  any  other  man  on  the  earth,  without  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  scarcely  a  word  about  it?      Convince  a 
man,  however  ignorant  he  may  be,  that  all  his  actions  are 
the  result  of  compulsion,  and  he  will  immediately  discover 
the  absurdity  of  tbe  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. This  I  know  to  be  a  tact ;  for,  through  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  I  find,  that  people  will  converse  freely 
on  this  subject,  without  any  apparent  suspicion  that  it  is  at 
all  connected  with  their  idolatry.      After 'I  had  convinced 
them  that  they  were  compelled  to  think  and  act  as  they 
have  done,  I  have  then  asked  them  what  they  thought  they 
were  deserving  of  in  the  way  of  reward  or  punishment, 
hereafter.     Here  they  have  stood  and  looked  Vrith  astonish- 
ment for  a  time,  not  considering,  that  by  admitting  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  they  were  reasoned  out  of  their  hobby 
superstition.     Endeavour  to  provoke  discussion  then  ;  make 
this  your  priuciple  theme,  and  you  will  never  want  oppo- 
nents to  argue  in  favor  of  Free-agency,  in  which  almost  all 
people  more  or  less  believe.     Indeed,  1  am  surprised  to  find 
that  even  you,  yourself,  treat  on  the  conduct  of  all  man- 
kind precisely  as  if  they  were  free-agents  ;  a  circumstance 
which  proves  that  you  lay  aside  the  most  powerful  weapon 
requisite  for  your  defence.     Adhere  to  this  doctrine  thetk 
I  advise  you,  again;  say  but  little  about  Christianity,  yon 
will  nevertheless  do  equally  as  much  towards  its  downfall ; 
in  the  mean  time  your  persecutors  will  have  no  just  pretence 
for  keeping  you  in  prison.     Let  any  man  come   forward 
now  who  thinks  that  he  is  a  free-agent,  and  state  those  ac- 
tions wherein  he  thinks  that  he  is  free,  and  he  will  soon  re- 
ceive a  satisfactory  reply,  which  will  convince  him  of  trutbs 
he  has  never  known  before. 

The  next  thing  I  advise  you  to  do,  is,  though  I  own  it 
will  be  attended  with  some  difficultiets,  nevertheless  I  advise 
you  to  devote  some  portion  of  the  work  to  the  discussion  of 
Moral,  Political,  and  Philosophical  Questionsi    As  you  are 
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in  the  habit  of  inserting  correspondences  from  many  of* 
yoor  readers,  suppose  the  title  of  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
were  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  number,  with  an  intima-> 
tion  that  such  people  as  were  desirous  of  giving  their  opin- 
ions would  communicate  the  same  to  the  'publishers  (not 
exceeding  a  given  number  of  pages,)  in  a  certain  time ; 
when  Four,  Six,  or  Eight  of  the  best  written  pieces,  agr^e-* 
able  to  jour  own  judgment,  might  be  ipserted  in  another 
uumber,  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  notice.  Twenty 
pages  taken  upin  this  way  every  second  or  third  week,  (which 
is  about  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  correspoDdences 
every  week)  would  be  very  amusing,  and  of  infinite  ser- 
vice; and  would  at  the  same  time  leave  you  twelve  pages 
for  other  matter.  A  written-  placard,  independent  of  the 
regular  notice,  banged  in  front  of  the  shop,  intimating  the 
sabject,  and  the  day  on  which  the  discussion  would  appear 
would  attract  considerable  attention.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  number  of  Problems  which  require  to  be  solved ;  and 
among  the  number  I  will  here  point  out  one— an  aIl*impor- 
tant  one—one  which  affects  the  whole  world,  and  which  - 
is  shortly  to  be  discussed  in  a  certain  great  assembly,  the 
members  of  which  are  filled  with  prejndice-^namely. 
Which  is  the  wisest  political  act  for  the  benefit  of  a  nation 
andihetoorld  at  large^  to  suppress  all  combination  among 
the  people  for  an  advance  ofwageSy  and  thereby  to  pay  the 
working  pari  of  the  community  the  smallest  sum  for  their 
idbofUT^  for  which  they  can  be  obtained — or  to  encsurage 
peaceabU  combinations^  and  by  so  doing  advance  the  price 
of  labour  to  its  greatest  possible  elevation  ?  This  is  a  sub^ 
ject,  which,  as  it  affects  all,  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
all.  No  one  in  existence,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  be  he  master 
or  journeyman,  let  him  work  or  play,  can  escape  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  either  a  free  or  a  restricted  sale  of 
manual  labour;  for,  to  throw  auy  impediment  in  the  way 
of  a  free  disposal  of  laboi^r,  is  a-  restriction,  which  affects,  iu 
a  powerful  degree,  the  whole  country  ;  and  to  leave  it  with- 
out an  impediment,  has  an  effect,  equally  as  great,  though 
of  a  contritry  description.  The  only  thing,  th^.  that  we 
want  to  know,  as  it  must  be  either  restricted  or  free,  which 
of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred.  Many  violent  arguments 
have,  on  this  subject,,  lately  issued  from  the  press,  being  the 
effusions  of  men  who  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
Having  in  some  way  acquired  property,  they  think  that  they 
bare  an  interest  in  getting  their  work  done  for  nothing. 
Like  the  labourers,  who  having  the  use  of 'their  hands,  think 
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that  they  have  an  interest  in  destroying  all  kinds  of  roaCbi* 
nery  ;  so  that  first  by  the  roasters,  and  then  the  men,  if  both 
had  their  wills,  we  should  be  convpelled  to  appear  as  naked 
and  as  moneyless  as  savages.  This  circumstance  shews, 
that  both  masters  and  men  are  equally  intemperate  and 
equally  as  unacquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  they  at* 
tempt  to  decide.  This  is,  however,  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  giving  an  opinion  on  either  side  of  the  question, 
though  I  have  thought  proper  to  digress  thus  far  from  the 
direct  object  of  this  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  oat 
the  necessity  there  is  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  this  most 
important  measure;  therefore  I  shall  conclude  these  re- 
marks with  (his  observation,  that,  the  equal  wants  of  man- 
kind are  the  secret  springs  to  national  prosperity ;  for  if 
those  wants  be  allayed  on  one  part  of  the  community,  they 
will  necessarily  be  multiplied  on  the  other  part,  wheby  the 
one  will  become  tyrants  and  the  other  slaves;  at  the  same 
time  the  energies  of  both  will  be  destroyed-  It  is  needless 
that  one  man  wants  employ  if  another  does  not  equally 
want  his  assistance.  The  only  thing  then  that  requires  to 
be  done,  is,  to  point  out  the  method  whereby  we  may  bal- 
ance the  wants  of  the  two ;  the  masters  and  the  men. 

Whether  any  of  the  suggestions,  above  stated,  are  wor- 
of  being  adopted,  of  course  you  will  decide;  though  I  think, 
that,  that  part  which  alludes  to  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism,  at 
least  is  deserving  of  notice.  And  if  you  think  the  nature  of 
this  subject  will  admit  of  publication,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
print  it,  with  an  answer  if  you  think  it  entitled  to  one;  or, 
otherwise,  you  may  give  a  public  answer  to  a  private  peru- 
sal, or  no  answer  at  all,  just  as  you  may  think  proper,  with- 
out offending. 

Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

CANDID. 

Note  by  R»  Carlile, — Admitting  the  doctrine  of  fatalism 
here  as  far  as  Candid  wishes  to  carry  it,  I  must  be  candid 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  shaken  his  own  argutnent,  by 
calling  upon  me  to  do  that,  as  a*  matter  of  our  course,  at  his 
request,  the  contrary  of  which  I  feel  compelled  or  fated  to 
do.  I  must  also  be  candid  enough  to  say,  that  if  1  were  to 
change,  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  correspondents,  I  should 
change  the  title  and  character  of  this  publication  every 
we.ek.  I  persevere  in  the  same  title  ;  because  I  think  it  the 
most  useful  title  that  can  at  this  time  be  adopted.  I  perse- 
vere in  the  same  line  of  advocating  the  principles  of  the 
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work;  because  I  tbiok  them  the  best,  and  I  must  have  more 
powerful  argameDts,  than  Candid  has  given  to  me,  before 
J  can  be  compelled  or  fated  to  change.  I  hope,  at  least, 
tkat  be  will  admit  this  conclusion  to  be  substantive  of  his 
doctrine  of  fatalism.  Fatalism  a&d  Necessity ;  I  look  ^ 
upon  as  idle  and  mischevio.us  words,  and  even  mischevious- 
ly  used,  in  a  moral  sense;  for  they  go  to  justify  vice  as  well 
as  virtue.  Nor  can  I  see  them  to  be  applicable  to  moral 
sensations,  or  those  sensations  which  we  call  our  reasoning 
povFers.  Applicable  to  physical  sensations,  they  may  in 
general  be  ;  but  these  physical  sensations  form  a  principle 
in  the  human  body  which  we  call  a  miild,  and  that  princi- 
ple is  rather  independent  of,  than  dependant  on  fatalism,  in 
the  ratio  of  its  increase  in  the  individual  body.  All  the  ar- 
guments which  1  have  seen  upon  the  doctrine  of  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  I  now  perceive  to  have  been  a  useless  and 
inapplicable  collection  of  words.  They  teach  us  nothing  ; 
tfaey  conduce  not  to  our  aggregate  happiness;  they  even 
throw  d6wn  that  little  of  self  importance  which  1,  an  Atheist, 
wish  to  see  sustained  by  mankind. 

With  more  particular  reference  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  Republican  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  Candid  had  been 
a  constant  reader,  he  would  have  known  that  it  has  embra- 
ced all  subjects,  and  more  particularly  the  very  subjects, 
which  he  recommends.  Its  title  being  expressive  of  public 
good,  it  is  open  to  every  useful  subject ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  no  publication  ever  preserved  more  constant  read- 
ers.   One  thing,  I  perceive,  its'sale  increases. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Esteemed  F&iekd,  '  London,  June  24,  1825. 

ArrBR  having  heard  so  much  of  thine  opinions,  which  are  so 
rapidly  propagated  in  the  metropolis  and  Various  parts  of  the 
coQDtry,  I  could  no  longer  forbear  writing  to  thee,  in  order,  that 
no  stone  should  be  left  unturned,  which  might  tend  to  lead  thee 
to  the  path  of  righteousness  and  reclaim  a  hardened  sinner.  Thy 
writings  and  poblications  have  been  pronounced,  by  the  powers 
that  be,  to  be  very  wicked  and  to  the  high  displeasure  of  almighty 
God ;  therefore,  if  they  are  so  bad  as  they  are  pronounceJ  to  be, 
from  their  rapid  propagation,  their  evil  tendencies  must  b^ 
tremendous ;  and  rest  assured  that  thou  art  in  the  wrong  path. 
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Thou  see$t  th^t  thou'  hast  brought  down  the  vengance  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  lowly  Jesus  upon  thy  editorial  pate  for  disse* 
minating  thy  principles.  Englishmen,  snail  like»  recoil  at  the 
sacerdotal  touch,  and,  henceforth,  y/ili  never  obtrude  a  horn, 
until  the  celestial  dew  of  Christianity  shall  fall  upon  your 
shells. 

As  to  the  progress  of  infidelity  and  scepticism,  I  have  witnessed, 
in  some  degree,  its  rapid  striaes.  I  can  scarcely  enter  a  coffee 
bouse  or  tavern,  but,  before  L  have  sitten  half  an  hour,  my  ears 
are  assailed  with  the  most  awful  discussions,  calling  in  question 
the  validity  of  that  divine  book  the  Bible.  Some  (and  those  not 
a  few)  are  hardy  enough  to  doubt  the  divinity  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  many  unblushingly  assert,  that  such  a  person  never 
existed !  Woe  unto  thee !  for  it  is  from  the  principles  which 
you  and  your  dark  agents  have  disseminated,  that  these  alarming 
mferences  are  drawn ;  and  the  dissenting  multitude,  not  having 
looked  with  becoming  pertinacity  into  the  abstruse  and  eompli- 
cated  paths  of  the  christian  Theology,  are  unable  to  refute  thy 
hardened  followers,  although  they  negative  (with  that  priestlike 
gravity,  malice,  hatred  and  contempt,  so  highly  characteristic  of 
all  good  followers  and  righteous  supporters  of  our  holy  church, 
as  by  fire,  sword,  imprisonment,  fines,  &o.  established),  all  that 
the  infidels  advance. 

This,  my  friend,  is  a  frightful  epoch.  Spiritualism  and  materi- 
alism are  forming  opposite  factions,  and  scarcely  an  hour  passes 
without  an  impression  being  made  in  some  lethargic  god-fearing 
breast,  which  calls  all  nature  into  action  and  .stimulates  inquiries 
little  short  of -enthusiasm.  I  have  frequent  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing these  direful  innovations  at  a  friendly  society  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  attending  every  Tuesday  Evening.  In  the  discus- 
sions .held  there,  I  merely  act  the  part  of  a  spectator,  and  mark 
tiie  hitherto  unshaken  and  uninformed  on  the  theological  topics, 
to  see  with  what  avidity  they  respire  these  dangerous  conversa- 
tions. I,  though  soundly  orthodox,  as  if  under  satanic  influence, 
at  the  moment,  have  not  either  address  or  presence  of  mind  to 
caution  them  against  the  impending  .danger.  On  the  succeeding 
Tuesday  evening,  these  hitherto  children  of  grace  have  become 
travellers  in  the  alluring  but  uncertain  paths  of  Deism.  This  is 
generally  their  first  step ;  but  no  sooner  have  they  erected  Tem- 
ples for  their  Deity,  dressed  him  up  after  something  in  nature 
and  given  him  '*  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  than  he  vanishes, 
"and,  like  the  basely  fabrick'of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind.*'  Few  of  them  stand  the  Artillery  of  thy  Republican 
above  another  week  !  Not  even  an  identity  of  God  or  his  holy 
word  remains  on  their  minds  I  Then  do  I  mentally  exclaim — O I 
Carlile !  there  stands  another  of  thy  proselytes ;  but  do  not 
thou  nor  they  think  to  escape  me  thus  and  cry  victory,  as  ye 
triumphantly  sweep  down  the  tide  of  public  opinion :  a  case  now 
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bangs  upon  the  point  of  my  pen>  which  shall  set  aside  all  thou 
hast  viitteiiy  and  all  they  have  aaid  ahout  the  oon-existenq^  of  a 
God.  Yes,  Richard  (excuse  my  familiarity>  for  I  mean  to  be 
aeiious),  1  will  prove,  and  that  on  the  oath  ot  twelve  honest  men, 
that  our  God  was.  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  in  London,  tiot  a  fortnight 
ago\  Thou  mayst  smile  at  his  l^eing  in  such  company;  but 
vhen  he  hath  made  sinners  which  he  cannot  reclaim,  he  sees  it 
expedient  to  cut  them  off.  The  old  procuress  or  duenna  having 
siffi^cated  herself  with  intoxicating  liquors,  a  Jury  was  chosen  to 
sit  upon  the  body,  and  they  unanimously  decided  that  she  had 
died  by  the  visitation  of  God,  Thou  wilt  not,  surely,  after  this, 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny  his  existence,  le^t  he  visit  thee  in 
thy  prison  house ;  nor  thy  followers,  the  temerity  to  question  the 
•correctness  of  the  decision  of  these  Jurors. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  will  recite  to  thee  another  case,  to  prgve 
how  far  party  spirit  is  engaged  in  this  spiritual  warfare.  A 
female  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  a  dress  maker,  happening  to 
be  at  work  at  a  respectable  house,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  subject  of 
Religion  was  started,  when  she  thoughtlessly  (though  honestly) 
avowed  her  principles,  not  the  most  favourable  to  our  holy  religion. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  an  immediate  coolness  took 
place  on  the  part  of.  some  of  her  employers,  and  had  the 
dresses  not  been  already  cut,  they,  of  course,  would  not  have 
bad  them  polluted  by  the  hands  of  an  unbeliever.  A  gloom  oe'r 
cast  the  sce^e  during  a  whole  week,  when  the  suppressed  storm 
burst  with  reiterated  violence.  One  of  the  young  ladies  would 
not  sit  at  table  with  my  friepd,  and  all  but  one  manifested  their 
abhorrence  at  her  principles.  At  length,  an  explanation  took 
place,  and  this  hitherto  unaccountable  behaviour  was  accounted 
for.  It  was  the  avowal  of  principles  not  consonant  with  true 
orthodoxy,  tbat^called  down  Uie  vengeance  of  a  family  of  sound 
believers  upon  her  head.  The  old  lady  was  more  liberal  than 
some  of  her  daughters  and  confessed,  that  she'  had  read  "  Tom 
Paine"  and  foqnd  nothing  immoral  in  him,"  and  must  confess, 
that  she  "  agreed  with  him  in  every  thing  but  the  principal  of 
equalilyt.  Two  of  the  young  ladies  remained  quite  orthodox  ; 
hut  the  third  was  wicked  enough  to  declare  herself  privately  to  be 
entirely  of  thy  opinion,  and  acknowledged,' that  the  unfortunate 
weight,  who  first  shook  her  faith,  a  son  of  St.  Cn'fpiw,  experienced 
the  same  treatment,  that  she  the  dress  maker  had  done,  and  by 
honestly  declaring  his  principles,  lost  the  custom  of  the  house. 
Thfe  young  lady  who  became  a  convert  to  the  persuasion  of  honest 
Crispin,  declared,  that  she  was  much  shocked  at  his  first  atheisti- 
cal declaration ;  but  now,  that  she  had  removed  jthe  veil  of  preju- 
dice, by  reading  and  reflection,  she  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 

•  See  the  Weekly  Dispatch  of  Sunday  12th  June, 
t  In  this,  thextid  Lady  had  misunderstood  him ;  for  Mr.  Paine  advo- 
cates no  other  equality  than  that  ot*  knowledge,  law  and  justice.     R.  C. 
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th«t  this  prior  monster  of  a  shoe-maker  had  regularly  dwindled 
away  into  a  mere  man,  and  she  believed,  she  durst  now  venture 
him  to  measure  her  even  for  a  pair  of  boots.  This,  my  first  com- 
munication, which  I  am  afraid  is  already  too  long,  thou  mayest 
insert  in  thy  Republican,  if  thou  thinikest  it  expedient.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  some  ideas  regard- 
ing public  feeling  on  religion,  and  also  proves,  on  the  veracity  ef 
twelve  honest  men,  the  exact  number  of  the  apostles,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  Judas,  and  the  ipse*  dixit  of  a  coroner,  the  existence 
of  a  God . 

EPHRAIM  SMOOTH, 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
CARLTON  PALACE. 


Sir,  Dorthester  Gaol,  July  4,  1825. 

This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  step 
towards  real  Republicanism,  in  the  declaration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Slates  of  America  towards  this  dountry,  or 
rather,  its  monarchial  government,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  making 
it  a  holiday  for  the  rising  generation  of  Lords  and  Ladies.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  that  wisdom,  or  cunning  rather,  which  should 
always  follow  the  circumstances  it  cannot  contrpul. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  buta  shabby 
imitation  of  the  form  of  government  in  this  country,  with  an  elec- 
tive instead  of  a  heriditai^  executive,  and  with  smaller  payments 
to  public  officers  for  more  efficient  duties  ;  but  it  has  the  germ  of 
improvement  in  its  independence  of 'hereditary  rule,  and  sdl  other 
forms  of  government  of  the  hereditary  kind  will  fall  before  it. 
Though  we  may  not  hav^  so  much  of  individual  splendour  as  the 
monarchial  form  of  government  produces,  there  will  not  be  one 
happy  man  or  woman  the  less,  but  a  great  increase  of  happiness 
among  the  mass.  Under  this  view  of  the  change,  a  monarch  or 
his  family  may  well  rejoice  at  it  and  mark  its  progress  by  a 
festival. 

I  am  Sir,  your  Prisoner,  for  no  offence  and  to  no  good  purpose, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


Printed  and  Published  by  R,  Carlile,  13^,  Fleet  Street. — All  Correspoc- 
rlenc«9  for  *'  The  Repablicim"  to  be  left  at  the  place  of  publicatios. 
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TO  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  M.  P.  PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FREE 
IfASONS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

LETTER  IIL  .     • 


Dorchester  Gaol,  July  14,  Anno  TehebroB 
Sir,  1825.  Anno  Lucis  (to  masons)  1. 

TfiBRK  will  of  necessity  be  much  of  apparent  repetition  ia 
ny  description  of  the  three  degrees  of  masonry  ;  but  I  can- 
Bot  make  that  description  complete  without  that  repetitjon 
The  same  frivolity  is  seen  through  every  degree,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  oaths  and  the  moral  Lectures,  we  find 
nothing  serious,  nothing  that  arrests  respect. 

In  the  first  degree,  I  have  given  quite  enough  of  what  is 
called  the  working  part  to  shew  the  spirit  of  it.  Nothing 
has  been  omitted  of  which  any  mason  can  complain  as  an 
unfair  withholding.  In  the  second  degree,  we  shall  find  a 
smattering  about  science^  whicli  captivated  me  as  I  began 
to  read;  but  I  soon  found,  that  it  was  all  hollow,  and  that 
thoagh  it  recommended  the  study  of  the  old  known  scien- 
ces, it  taught*. nothing  relating  to  them.  This  is  the  ground 
of  my  complaint  against  Freemasonry  ;  that  its  good  is  but 
tbeoretica],  and  that  its  evils  or  mischiefs  are  practical :  that 
amidst  a  mass  of  evil  in  practice,  it  covers  its  designs  with 
moral  recommendations.  This  is  the  common  characteris- 
tic of  vice  in  all  its  grades.  In  proportion  to  its  odiousness, 
it  professes  a  regard  for  that  which  is  good:  it  professes 
virtue  as  a  cloak  for  the  practice  of  vice.  It  is  thus,  that  the 
most  unprincipled  characters  among  mankind  are  ever  to  be 
bund  among  the  most  religious  ;  religion  passing  with  them 
as  the  chief  nominal  good.  Masonry  is  at  all  points  decked 
in  this  religious,  I  may  add,  meretricious,  garb  and  alter- 
nately charms  and  poisons,  poisons  and  charms:  allures 
with  its  tinsel,  and  cements  by  its  common  powers  to  pros- 
trate reason  and  to  degrade  its  members. 
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I  proceed  to  develope  the  whole  ceremony  of  a  Fellow 
Crait's  Lodge.  The  officers  are  Dominally  the  same  in  the 
three  degrees,  for  thoi^gh  ati  .Entered  Apprentice  cannot  re- 
main in  a  Fellow  Craft's  or  Master's  Lodge,  nor  a  Fellow 
Craft  in  a  Master's 'Lodge;  the  Fellow  Craft,  as  has  been 
noticed,  is  properly  a  rnember  of  a  Lodge  for  entered  Ap- 
prentices, and  the  Master  for  that  of  both.  ^ 

'OPENING  OF  A  FEhLOW  CRAFTS*  LODGE  OR  TBAT  OF   THE 
SECOND  DEGREE  IN  »ASONRY, 

The  master  knocks  and  is  cmswerH  by  the  two  wardens  ca  a  call 
to  order. 

W.  M.  BretKren,  assist'  trie  to  open  the  lodge  in  the  second 
degree. — Brother  Junior  Warden,  the  first  care  of  every  Fellow 
Craft  Mason  ? 

J.  W.  To  see  the  lodge  properly  tiled. 
W.  M.  Direct  that  duty  to  be  done. 

J.  W.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  you  will  see  the  lodge' properly  tiled. 
(The  Inner  Guard  gives  three  knocks  on  the  inside  of  the  door 
and  the  tiler  answers  in  the  same  manner  on  the  outside,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  lodge  is  close  tiled.  There  is  a  distinction  ia 
these  three  knocks,  in  the  three  degrees,  and  as  they  are  often 
repeated  by  the  various  officers  it  may  be  well  to  explain  them. 
The  three  knocks  of  an  entered  apprentice  are  three  loud  regular 
knocks,  equi-distant  as  to  time.  The  three  knocks  of  the  Fellow 
Craft  are  not  equi-distant  as  to  time,  a  pause  being  made  after  the 
-first  and  then  the  two  last  given  quickly.  The  Masters'  three 
knocks  have  the  pause  before  the  last  and  the  two  first  given  quick- 
ly. These  changes  make  a  clqar  distinction  in  the  mode  of  knock- 
ng  in  the  three  degrees.) 

I.  G.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  (making  the  sign)  the  lodge  is 
properly  tiled. 

J.  W.  ( Giving  the  three  knocks  and  making  the  sign)  Worshipful 
Master,  the  lodge  is  properly  tiled. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  the  next  care? 

S.  W.  To  see  the  brethren'  appear  to  order  as  Fellon^  Craft 
Masons. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  to  order  as  Masons  in  the  second  degree.— 
Brother  Junior  Warden,  are  you  a  Fellow  Craft  Free  Mason  ? 

^.  W.  I  am,  try  me,  prove  me. 

W.  M.  By  what  instrument  in  architecture  will  you  be  proved? 

J.  W.  By  the  square.    >  , 

W.  M.  What  is  a  square  ? 

J.  W.  An  angle  of  ninety  degrees  forming  the  fourth  part  of  a 
circle- 

W.  M.  Since  you  are  so  well  informed  yourself,  you  will  prove 
the  brethren  present  to  be  Fellow  Craft  Free  Masons,  by  three- 
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fold  signs,  and  demonstrate  tbat  proof  to  me  by  copying  their 
example. 

J.  W.  Brethren,  by  command  of  the  Worshipful  Master,  you 
are  desired  to  prove"  yourselves  Fellow  Craft  Free  Masons  by 
tbteefold  sicts:  (and  to  prevent  confnsion,  observe  the  Senior 
Warden).  (The  persons  present  then  make  the  three  signs;  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  the  Junior  Warden  reports.) 
Worshipful  Master,  the  brethren  present  having  proved  them- 
selves Fellow  Craft  Free  Masons,  by  three  fold  signs,  I,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  commands,  demonstrate  that  proof  to  you,  by  copy- 
ing their  example. 

W.  M.  And  I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  those  signs. — 
Brethren,  our  lodge  being  thus  duly  formed,  before  1  proceed  to 
declare  it  open,  let  us  invoke  a  blessing  from  the  Grand  Geomet- 
rician of  the  universe*,  that  the  rays  of  heavenf  may  shed  their 
benign  influence  over  us,  to  enlighten  us  in  the  paths  of  nature 
and  science. 

P.  M.  So  mote  it  be. 

W.  M.  In  the  name  of  the  Grand  Geometrician  of  the  uni- 
verse!, I  declare  this  lodge  open  the  square,  for  the  instruction  ^^ 
and  improvement  of  Fellow  craft'Vree  Masons. 

(The  Master  gives  the  three  knocks^  which  are  echoed  by  the 
Wardens  and  the  Guards.  The  Bible  is  opened  at  certain 
parts,  ^c. 

CEREMONY  OF  PASSING  ON   THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  Brother  Noodle  is  this  evening  a  candidate  to 
be  passed  to  the  second  degree;  but  it  is  fiist  requisite  that  he 
should  give  proofs  of  proficiency  in  the  former ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  put  the  necessary  questions.  (The  master  ques- 
tions him  as  to  what  he  knows  of  the  first  degree  and  asks  if  any 
brother  has  any  other  question  to  put.  He  is  then  reported  as  ' 
qualified). 

W.  M.  Brother  Noodle,  you  will  come  this  way.  Do  you 
pledge  your  honour  as  a  man  and  your  fidelity  as  a  Mason,  that 
you  will  steadily  persevere  through  the  ceremony  of  being  pass- 
ed to  the  second  degree  ? 

Noodle,  i  do. 

W.M.  Do  you  likewise  pledge  yourself,  that  you  will  conceal 
what }  shall  now  impart  to  you  with  the  same  strict  caution  as  the 
other  secrets  in  masonry  ? 

N.  I  will. 

W.  M.  Then  I  will  entrust  you  with  a  test  of  merit  which  is  a 
passmg  grip  and  a  passing  word  leading  to  the  door  of  the  lodge 

♦  Who,  where,  what  is  he? 
t  What  are  the  rays  of  heaven  ? 

t  Very  fine  fiords,  but  what  do  they  mean  ?  To  whom  or  to  what  do 
diey  allade  ? 
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into  which  you  seek  to  be  admitted*      The  passing  grip  is  giren 
by  a  distiact  pressure  of  the  the  thumb  of  your  right  hand  between 
the  joints  of  the  first  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  a 
brother.      This  demands  a  passing  word  which  is  shibboleth. 
The  word  Shibboleth  denotes  plenty,  and  is  usually  depicted  in 
our  lodges  by  an  ear  of  corn  near  a  fall  of  water.     You  will  be 
particularly  careful  to  remember  this  word,  as,  without  it,  you 
cannot  gain  admission  to  a  lodge  in  a  superior  degree.    (NowUe 
withdraws  and  lodge  opens  in  the  second  degree.   During  his  ex- 
amination, and  instruction,  it  was  considered  to  be  open  in  the  first 
degree.  The  knocking  takes  place  at  the  door,  after  the  examination 
of  the  candidate  by  the  Tiler,  as  to  the  passing  gr^andword,  and 
the  Inner  Guard,  demanding  who  is  there,  reports.) 
I.  G.  Worshipful  Master,  at  the  door  of  your  lodge  stands  Bro- 
ther Noodle,  wno  has  been  regularly  initiated  into  masonry  and 
has,  made  such  progress  as  he  hopes  will  recommend  him  to  be 
passed  to  the  degree  of  a  Fellow  Craft ;  for  which  ceremony  he 
conieb  properly  prepared. 

W.  M.  ^ow  does  he  hope  to  obtain  the  priviledges  of  the 
second  degree  ? 

I.  G.  By  the  help  of  God,  assistance  of  the  square  and  the 
benefit  of  a  passing  word. 

W.  M.  We  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  Jud  by  which  he 
seeks  it,  do  yoii.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  vouch,  that  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  that  passing  word. 
I.  G.  I  do,  Worshipful  Master, 

W.  M.  Then  let  him  be  admitted  in  due  form.  (The  candidate 
is  not  now  /loodwinked ;  but  his  left  arm  right  breast  and  right 
knee  are  made  bare  and  the  left  heel  slip  shod.)  Brother  Deacon, 
let  the  candidate  kneel  while  the  blessing  of  heaven  is  invoked  on 
what  we  are  about  to  do.  (Master  prays)  We  supplicate  the 
continuation  of  thy  aid,  O  merciful  Lord,  on  the  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  of  him  who  kneels  before  thee,  May  the  work  began  in 
thy  name  be  continued  to  thy  gloryand  evermore  established  in  us 
by  obedience  to  thy7)reccpt8.  So  mote  it  be.  (the  candidate  is  then 
raised  and  led  round  the  lodge  that  all  may  see  he  is  properlg  pre- 
pared.  As  he  comes  to  the  wardens,  a  ceremony  passes,  on  giving 
them  tfie  passing  grip  and  word  ca-  at  the  door,  and  he  is  finally 
brought  to  the  master  for  the  same  purpose.) 

S.  W.  Worshipful  Master,  I  present  to  you,  Brother  Noodle,  a 
candidate  properly  prepared  to  be  passed  to  the  second  degree. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  you  will  direct  the  Senior 
Deacon  to  instruct  the  candidate  to  advance  to  the  pedestal  in 
due  form. 

S.  W.  Brother  Senior  Dcaoon,  it  is  the  Worshipful  Master's 
command,  that  you  insti'uct  the  candidate  to  advance  to  the 
east  in  due  forqp. 

W.  M.  Brother  Noodle,  as  in  every  case  the  degrees  of  Free- 
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wkteof  the  working  part  that  will  not  fonb  a  repedtioft  of 
vkat  has  been  stated  in  the  making.  It  coBsisto  of  a  minate 
description  of  the  orders  in  arcbitectare  and  of  what  were 
called  the  sciences,  when  scienee  was  confined  to  Christian 
oivernties.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  relief  from  the  disgust- 
JBgfriroiities  and  falsehoods  that  we  shall  have  to  go  thrpugh 
in  the  subsequent  orders:  so  I  proceed  to  a  minute  dietail  of 
the  work  of  a  Fellow  Craft's  Lodge. 

SECOND  DEGREE. 
Section  1 . — Clause  1 . 

Q.  Brother  are  yon  a  Fellow  Craft? 

A.  I  am  80  taken  and  accepted  among  brethren  and  fellows  of 
the  Craft. 

Q.  How  shall  I  know  you  to  be  a  Fellow  Craft? 

A.  By  signs,  tokens,  and  words. 

Q.  How  did  yon  attain  them  ? 

A,  By  duly  passing  from  an  Entered  Apprentice  to  a  Fellow 
Craft,  in  a  regniar  and  well  constituted  l^dge  of  Fellow  Crafts,   - 
tkere  met  and  assembled. 

Q.  Of  how  many  did  the  Lodge  consist? 

A.  Of  fire  in  nnmber:  the  Worshipful  jnaster,  the  two  War- 
dens and  two  felloWs  of  the  Working  class. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  this  take  place? 

A.  At  evening,  after  the  sun  was  set. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  passed  to  a  Fellow  Craft? 

A.  By  the  worshipful  master,  the  senior  and  junior  wardens 
aad  the  brethren  assembled. 

Q.  Where  stood  the  worshipful  master? 

A.  In  the  east. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  To  mark  the  point  where  the  sun  was  risiAg. 

<l.  Where  stood  the  senior  warden  ? 

A.  In  the  west. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  To  mark  the  point  of  the  sun's  setting. 

Q.  Where  was  the  situation  of  the  Junipr  Warden? 

A.  In  the  south. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  To  mark  the  place  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon. 

Q.  Why  were  you  passed  to  a  Fellow  Craft,  when  the  sun  was  ^ 
Wow  the  horizon  ? 

A.  To  intimate  to  me  that  the  labours  of  a  Fellow  Craft  are 
firected  by  the  firmament  and  the  steady  light  of  truth  and  sci- 
aicc 

CLAUSE  TWO. 

Q«  How  did  you  gain  admission  into  a  lodge  of  Fellow  Crafts  ? 
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God,  no  iolelligeDt  being,  superior  to  man,  and  what  then 
becomes  of  their  divine  Masonry  ? 

This  oath,  it  will  be  seen,  is  still  more  foul  than  the  for- 
mer, and  we  shall  find,  that  thai  of  the  Master  Mason  is 
still  worse.  ^Vhatis  all  the  boasted  "  morality  Tciled  in  al-  - 
legory"  of  Masonry  worth,  when  put  by  the  side-of  so  foul 
and  vicious  and  barbarous  an  oath  ?  Here  in  addition  to  li- 
censed throat  cutting  and  a  tearing  out  of  the  tongue  by  the 
roots,  we  have  a  cutting  up  of  the  breast,  a  tearing  out  of 
the  heart,  and  a  gnawing  of  that  heart  by  birds  or  beast  of 
prey.  Delightful  brotherhood  that  can  harbour  such  ideas 
as  these,  upon  any  conditions!  But  when  we  recollect,  that 
masonry  originated  with  such  oaths  as  these,  without  any  ■ 
of  that  pretended  morality  or  benevolence  which  has  been 
subsequently  added  to  it;  have  we -not,  the  fullest  proof, 
that  it  is  fundamentally  vicious;  Without  its  modern  moral 
garb,  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  this  day.  It 
is  now  a  system  of  trick,  deceit  and  vice,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  decked  id  finery  that  dazzles  the  eye,  but 
that  is  contaminating  to  tbe  touch,  and  that  pollutes  every 
mind"  that  partakes  of  it.    The  ceremony  then  thus  proceeds. 

W.  M.  As  a  pledge  of  your  fidelity,  and  to  render  this  a  so- 
lemn obligation,  which  woutd  otherwise  be  but  a  serious  promise 
I  will  thank  you  to  seal  it  with  your  lips  twice  on  the  volume  of  the 
sacred  Iftw.  Your  progress  in  Masonry  is  marked  by  the  posi- 
tions ofthe  square  and  compasses.  When  you  were  made  an 
Entered  Apprentice,  both  points  were  hidden.  In  this  de- 
gree, one  is  disclosed,  implying,  that  you  are  now  in  the 
middle  of  Freemasonry;  superior  to  an  Entered  Appren- 
tice, butlnferior  to  what  I  trust  will  hereafter  be  communi- 
cated to  you.  Rise  newly  obligated  Fellow  Craft  Free- 
mason. You,  having  taken  the  solemn  obligation  of  a  Fel- 
low Craft  Freemason,  I  shall  proceed  to  entrust  you  with 
the  secrets  of  the  degree.  You  will  advance  towards  m^,  ae 
at  your  initiation.  Now,  take  another  pace  with  your  left 
foot,  bringing  the  right  heel  into  its  hollow,  as  before.'  That 
.is  the  second  regular  step  in  Freemasonry,  and  it  is  in  this 
position  that  tbe  secrets  of  the  degree  are  communicated. 
They  consist,  as  in  tbe  former  instance,  of  a  8ign^  token  8,ui 
word:  with  this  difference,  that  the  si^  is  of  a  three- fold 
nature.  The  first  part  of  the  three- fold  sign  is  called  the  sign 
of  fidelity,  emblematically  to  shield  the  repository  of  youi" 
secrets  from  the  attacks  of  the  cowan.  (The  sign  is  made 
hy  pressing  the  right  hand  on  the  left  breast^  extetiding  the 
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the  thumb  perpendicularly  to  form  a  *gt/are.^— The  second 
part  is  called  the  bailiDg  sign  and  is  giveo  by  throwing  the 
left  hand  ap  in  this  manner  (horizontal  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow  and  perpendicular  from  theeloow  to  the  ends  of 
tie  fingers.)  It  took  its  rise  at  the  time  when  Joshua  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Lord  in  the  valley  of  Repbidim  :  and  from 
the  memorable  event  of  Moses  having  his  hands  supported 
by  bis  brother  Aaron,  whilst  Joshua  was  fighting  the  Amale- 
kiles.  It  was  also  the  position  of  Joshua,  when  be  prayed 
fervently  to  the  almighty  to  continue  the  light  of  day,  that 
he  might  complete  the  overthrow  of  his  enemy.  And  Moses 
also,  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  bailed  his  breth- 
ren with  this  double  sign  (the  first  and  second  part)  in 
order  to  arrest  their  attention,  as  a  signal  for  them  to  attend 
to  what  he  was  about  to  deliver,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  and  also  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was 
about  to  declare.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  sign,  and  on 
the  morning,  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Temple  was 
hid.  King  Solomon  adopted  the  same  double  sign :  the  right 
hsLud  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  his  holiness  and  piety  to- 
wards God,  and  the  left  hand  as  a  token  of  an  upright  band 
and  heart,  in  earnest  prayer,  imploring  the  blessing>(^f  the 
most  high  on  their  pious  undertaking,  in  erecting  tHe  temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  his  holy  service.  The  third  part  ib  called 
the  penal  sign  and  is  given  by  drawing  the  hand  across  the 
breasts  and  dropping  it  to  the  side.  This  is  in  allusion  to 
the  penalty  of  your  obligation,  implying,  that,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  Fellow  Craft,  you  would  rather  have  your 
heart  torn  from  your  breast^  than  to  improperly  divulge 
the  secrets  of  this  degree.  The  grip  or  token  is  given  by  a 
distinct  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  second  joint  of  the 
band,  or  that  of  the  middle  filler.  This  demands  a  word ; 
a  word  to  be  given  and  received  with  the  same  strict  caution 
as  the  one  in  the  former  degree,  either  by  letters  or  syllables. 
The  word  is  Jachin.  As  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you 
will  be  called  on  for  this  word,  the  Senior  Deacon  will  no w- 
dictate  the  answers  you  have  to  give. 

S.  D.  Wbatisthis? 

Noodle.  The  erip  or  token  of  a  Fellow  Craft  Free  Mason. 

S.  D.  What  does  it  demand  ? 

Noodle.  A  word.  • 

S.  D.  Will  you  give  me  tl\at  word  ? 

Noodle.  I  was  taught  to  be  cautious  in  this  degree,  as  well  as 
in  the  former :  I  will  letter  qt  halve  it  with  you. 

S.  D,  Which  you  please  and  begin. 

Noodle.  Ja. 
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S.  TX.  Chin. 

Noodle.  Jachiv. 

W.  M  This  word  is  derived  from  the  right-hand  pillar  of  the 
porch  or  entrance  to  Kiqg  Solomon's  Temple.  The  import  of  the 
word  is  to  establish,  and,  when  joined  with  the  one  in  the  former 
degree,  signi^eR  stMlity,  (To  the  Senior  Deacon).  Pass  Brother 
Noodle  tonhe  Junior  Warden. 

S.  D.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  I  present  to  you,  Brother 
Noodle,  on  heing  passed  to  the  second  aegree. 

J.  W.  I  will  thank  Brother  Noodle  to  advance  towards  me  as  a 
Fellow  Craft.  (Noodle  makes  the  step  add  gives  the  sign).  What 
is  that? 

Noodle.  The  hailing  sign  or  sign  of  prayer. 

J.  W.  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  communicate?  (Noodle 
gives  him  the  grip  or  token.)    What  is  this  ? 

Noodle.    The  grip  or  token  of  a  Fellow  Craft  Freemason. 

J.  W.  What  does  it  demand  ? 

Noodle.  A  word. 

J.  W.  Will  you  give  me  that  word  ? 

Noodle.  I  was  taught  to  be  cautious  in  this  degree,  as  well  as 
the  former  ;  I  will  letter  or  halve  it  with  you. 

J.  W.  Which  you  please  and  begin. 

Noodle.  Ja. 

J.W.^Chin. 

Noodle.  J  ACHiK.  He  is  then  passed  to  the  Senior  Warden). 

S.  D.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  I  present  to  you.  Brother  Noodle, 
on  being  passed  to  the  second  degree.* 

S.  W.  I  will  thank  Brother  Noodle  to  advance  to  me  as  a 
Fellow  Craft.    (He  advances  vnth  the  step  of  the  second  degree.) 

S.  W.  What  is  that  ? 

Noodle.  The  second  regular  step  in  Freemasonry. 

S.  W.  Do  you  bring  any  thing  else  with  you? 

Noodle.  I  do.     (Gives  the  sign  of  fidelity,) 

S.W-  What  is  that?  '^ 

.    Noodle.  The  sign  of  fidelity,  emblematic  of  shielding  the  re- 
pository of  my  secrets  from  the  attacks  of  the  cowan. 

S.  W.  Do  you  bring  anything  else  with  you  ? 

Noodle.  I  do.  (Gives  the  hailing  sign.) 

S.W.  What  is  that? 

Noodle.  The  hailing  sign  or  sign  of  prayer. 

S.  W.  Whence  did  it  arise? 

Noodle.  At  the  time  when  Joshua,  &c.  (See  former  ^cotmt.) 

S.  W.  Do  you  bring  any  thing  else  with  you  ? 

Noodk.  I  do.     {Gives  the  penal  sign). 

*  These  passings  and  prescntings  are  always  done  by  the  Senior  Deacon^s 
accosting  the  officer  with  three  knocks.  In  £iict,  these  knockings  are  in* 
tmdaced  as  often  as  possible. 
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S.W.  What  is  that? 

Noodle.  The  penal  si^  of  a  Fellow  Craft  Freemason. 

S.  W.  To  what  does  it  allude?- 

Noodle.  To  the  penalty  of  my  obligation,  implying,  that  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  Fellow  Craft  Mason,  I  would  rather  have 
my  heart  torn  from  my  breast*  than  to  improperly  divulge  the 
secrets  of  this  degree.  * 

S.  W.  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  communicate  ? 

Noodle.  I  have.     (Oives  the  grip  or  token). 

S.W.  What 4s  this? 

Noodle.  The  grip  or  token  of  a  Fellow  Craft. 

S.  W,  What  does  it  demand  ? 

Noodle.  A  word. 

S.  W.  Will  you  give  me  that  word  ? 

Noodle.  I  was  taught  to  be  cautious  in  this  degree  as  well  at 
in  the  former;  I  will  letter  or  halve  it  with  you. 

S.  W.  Which  you  please  and  begin. 

Noodle.  Ja. 

S.  W.  Chin. 

Noodle.  JACHiii. 

S.  W.  From  whence  is  this  word  derived  ? 

Noodle.  From  the  right-hand  pillar  of  the  porch  or  entrance  to 
King  Solomon's  Temple. 

S.  W.  The  import  of  the  word?  , 

Noodle.  To  establish. 

S.  W.  And  what  when  conjoined  with  the  one  in  the  former 
degree. 

Noodle.  Stability.    (He  is  then  passed  back  to  the  master.) 

S.  W.  Worshipful  master,  I  present  to  you,  Brother  Noodle, 
for  some  further  mark  of  your  favour. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  I  delegate  yoa  to  invest  him 
with  the  distinguishing  badge  of  a  Fellow  Craft  Mason.* 

8.  W.  Brother  No<M]le,  by  the  Worshipful  Master's  command, 
I  invest  yoa  with  the  distinguishing  badge  of  a  Fellow  Craft,  to 
mark  the  progiress  yon  have  made  in  the  science. 

W.  M.  Let  me  add  to  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Senior 
Warden,  that  the  badge,  with  which  you  have  just  been  invested, 
points  out  to  you,  that,  as  a  craftsman,  you  are  expected  to  make 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  your  future  study,. that  you  may  the 
better  be  enabled  to  discover  your  duty  as  a  Mason  and  estimate 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  almighty.-  Brother  Senior  Deacon, 
yen  will  place  our  Brother  Noodle  at  the  south-east  part  of  the 
lodge.     Being  so  placed,  he  is  thus  addressed  by  the  Master.) 

Brother  Noodle,  Masonry  being  a  progressive  science 
when  yoa  were  made  an  Entered  Apprentice,  you  were 

*  I  should  have  explained  in  describing  the  first  degree,  that  this  badge 
ii  a  white  leather  apron,  variouiily  ornamented  fur  tlie  different  degrees. 
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placed  at  tbe  North  East  part  of  the  Iiodge,  to  show,  that 
you  were  newly  admitted.  You  are  now  placed  at  the 
South  East  part,  to  mark  the  progress  you  have  made  in  the 
science.  You  now  stand  to  ail  external  appearance,  a  just 
and  upright  Bellow  Craft  Mason,  I  give  it  to  you  in  strong 
terms  of  Recommendation,  to  continue  and  act  as  such,  and 
as  I  trust  tbe  import  of  the  former  charge  neither  is  nor  ever 
will  be  efiEftced  from  your  memory,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  observing,  that,  as  in  the  forme^  degree  you  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  moral  truth  and 
virtue,  you  are  now  permitted  to  extend  your  researches 
into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature  and  sci^ce. — Ijaow  pre- 
i;ent  you  with  the  working  tools  of  a  Fellow  Craft  Mason, 
which  are  the  square,  level,  and  plumb-rule.  The  square, 
is  to  try  and  adjust  all  irregular  comers  of  buildings,  and  to 
assist  in  bringing  rude  matter  .into  due  form.  The  level,  to 
lay  levels  and  to  prove  horizontals:  and  the  plumb-rule,  to 
try  and  adjust  all  uprights,  while  fixing  on  their  proper 
bases.  As  we  are  not  all  operative  masons,  but  rather  free 
and  accepted,  or  speculative,  we  apply  those  tools  to  our 
morals.  In  this  sense,  the  square  teaches  morality,  the  level 
equality,  and  tbe  plumb-rule  justness  and  uprightness  of  life 
and  action.  Thus,  by  square  conduct,  level  steps  and  up- 
right intentions,  we  hope  to  ascend  to  those  immortal  man- 
sions, from  whence  all  goodness  emanates.  You  are  now 
at  liberty  to  retire,  in  order  to  restore  yourself  to  your  perso- 
nal comforts,  and  on  your  return  to  the  lodge,  I  shall  call 
your  attention  to  an  explanation  of  the  Tracing  Board,  if 
time  will  permit.  (On  his  return  he  is  placed  in  tbe  West 
and  returns  thanks  in  thefoUoming  words.) 

Worshipful  Master,  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  Senior 
and  Junior  Deacons  and  Brethren  of  this  lodge,  I  return  you 
my  most  hearty  and  sincere  thanks,  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  this  evening,  in  passing  me  to  the  honourable  de- 
gree of  a  Fellow  Craft  Mason. 

Lecturr  on  the  TRACING  Board  in  tae  second  degree. 
At  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  an  immense 
number  of  Masons  were  employed.  They  consisted  of 
Entered  Apprentices  and  Fellow  Crafts.  The  Entered  Ap* 
prentices  received  a  weekly  allowance  of  corn,  wine  and  oil. 
The  Fellow  Crafts  were  paid  their  wages  in  specie,  which 
they  went  to  receive  in  the  middle  chamber  of  the  temple. 
Th^y  got  there  by  way  of  a  porch,  at  the  entrance  of  whicb^ 
their  attention  was  particulariy  struck  by  two  great  pillars: 
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ihat,  OD  the  left,  whE  called  Boaz^  ^whicb  denotes  strength : 
that,  on  right,  Jachin^  vhich  denotes,  to  establish;  ^ud 
when  conjoined,  stability;  for  God  said,  in  strength  will  I 
establish   this  mine^bouse  to  stand  firm  for  ever^l^.    The 
height  of  those  pillars  was  thjrty-five  cubits,  the  circumfer- 
euce  twelve,  the  diameter  three.   They  were  forjpe4  hollow, 
the  better  to  serve  as  archives  to  masonry  ;  for  therein  were 
deposited  the  constitutional  rolls.     Being  formed  hollow, 
the  outer  rim  or  shell  was  four  inches,  or  a  hand's  breadth 
iB  thickness.    They  were  made  of  molten  brass  and  were 
cast  on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  grounds  between 
Saccotfa  and  Zeredatha.     The  superint^adant  of  the  casting 
was  Hiram  Abi£F.    Those  pillars  were  adorned  with,  two 
chapiters,  each  five  cubits  high.  Thosecbapiters  wer^  enrich- 
ed with  net  work,  lily- work  and  pomeganates.  Network,  from 
the  connection  of  its  meshes,  denotes  unity.  Lily-work,  from 
its  whiteness  denotes  peace.  And  pomegranates,  from  the  ex^ 
uberanceof  Jtheir  seed,  denotes  plenty.  Those  pillars  were  fur- 
ther adornedwith  two  spherical  balls,  on  which  were  delineat- 
ed maps  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globus.  They  were  con- 
iideredfinished,whentheuet  work  or  canopy  was  thrown  over 
tbem.     They  were  placed  at  the  east  of  the  temple,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  miraculous  pillars 
of  fire  and  cloud,  which  had  two  wonderful  e£Eects,^tbe  fire 
to  give  light  to  tbe  Israelites  during  their  escape  from  their 
Egytian  bondage ;.  the  cloud  proyed  darkness  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  followers,  when  they  attempted   to  overtake  them. 
King  Solomon  ordered  them  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Temple,  as  tbe  most  proper  ai|d  conspicuous  situation    ' 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  to  hav^  the  happy  deliverance  of 
their  forefathers  continiially  before  their  eyes,  at  going  to 
and  returning   from  divine  worship.     After  our  ancient 
brethren  had  passed  those  two  great  pillars,  their  asceot  was 
opposed  by  tbe  Junior  Warden,  who  demanded  of  them 
the  pass-grip  and  pass-word,  leading  from  the  first  to  the 
second  degree.     The  pass-word,  I  dare  say  you  recollect, 
is  Sdbbolethy  and  is  here  depicted  by  an  ear  of  corn  near  a 
fall  of  water.     The  word  Shibboleth  dates  its  origin  from 
the  tirne^  that  an  army'  of  Ehpraimites  crossed  the  river 
Jordan,  in  a  hostile  maqner,  against  Jeptha,  the  renowned 
Gileaditish  Ge/ieral.    The  reason  assigned  for  this  unfriend- 
ly visit  was,  that  they  had  not  been  called  out  to  partake  of 

9  It  is  down,  it  seems,  like  all  other  inasonrjr !       •  R.  C. 
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the  honours  of  the  Ammoaitish  war ;  but  their  true  aim  watf« 
to  partake  of  the  rich  spoils  with  which,  in  consequence  of 
that  war,  Jeptha  and  his  army  were  then  laden.  The  Epb- 
rain!iites  were  always  a  clamorous,  turbulent  people ;  but 
then  broke  out  in  open  violence,  and  after  many  severe 
taunts  to  the  Gileaditesin  general,  threatened,  in  particular, 
to  destroy  their  victorious  commander  and  bis  house  with 
fire.  Jeptha,  on  his  part,  tried  all  lenient  means  to  appease 
them,  but  finding  those  ineffectual  had  recourse  to  rigorous 
ones.  He  therefore,  drew  out  his  army,  gave  the  Eph- 
raimites  battle,  defeated  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  to 
render  his  victory  decisive,  and  secure  himself  from 
the  like  molestations  in  future,  he  sent  detachments 
of  the  army  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan, over  which  he  knew  the  insurgents  must  of  necessity 
atteippt  to  go,  in  order  to  regain  their  own  conntry,  giving 
strict  orders  to  his  guards,  that,  if  a  fugitive  came  that 
way,  owning  himself  an  Ephraimite,  he  should  immediately 
be  slain  ;  But  if  he  said  nay  or  prevaricated,  a  test  word 
was  to  be  put  to  him,  which  was,  to  pronounce  the  word 
Shibboleth.  The  Ephraimites^  through  a  defect  in  aspi- 
ration peculiar  to  their  dialect,  could  not  pronounce  it  pro- 
perly ;  but  called  itSibboleih,  which  discovered  their  coun- 
try and  cost  them  their  lives.  And  Scripture  informs  us 
that  there  fell  on  that  day,  in  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  forty-two  thousand  Ephraimites,  and 
as  Shibboleth  was  then  a  test  word  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe,  King  Solomon^  aftecwards,  caused  it  to  be  adopt- 
ed, as  a  pass  word  in  a  Fellow  Crafts  Lodge,  to  prevent  any 
unqualified  person  from  ascending  the  winding  staircase, 
which  led  to  the  middle  chamber  of  the  Temple. 

After  our  ancient  brethren  had  given  those  convincing 
proofs  to  the  Junior  Warden,  he  said,  pass  Shibboleth  or 
Brother.  They  then  passed  up  a  winding  stair-case,  consist- 
ing of  three,  five,  seven  or  more.  Three  rule  a  Lodge :  five 
hold  a  Lodge;  seven  or  more  make  it  perfect.  The  three  that 
rule  a  Lodge  are  the  worshipful  master  and  his  two  wardens. 
The  five  who  hold  alodge,are  the  Master,  two  wardens  and 
two  Fellow  Crafts.  The  seven,  who  make  it  perfect,  are 
two  Entered  Apprentices,  added  to  the  former  five.  Three 
rule  a  lodge  ;  because  there  were  but  three  Grand  Masters, 
who  bore  sway  at  the  building  of  the  first  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem: viz:  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre; 
and  Hiram  A  biff.  Five  hold  a  lodge,  in  allusion  to  the  five 
noble  orders  in  architecture:  viz,  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
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Corinthian  and  Composite.  Seven  or  more,  that  make  it 
perfect ;  because.  King  Solomon  was  Seven  years  and  up- 
Trards  in  buildir.g,  completing  and  dedicating  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  to  God's  service.  They  have  likewise  an  allu- 
sioB  to  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences :  viz.  Grammar^ 
Rhetoric^  LogiCy  Arithmetic^  Geometry ^  Music  and  Astro- 
nomy. 

After  our  ancient  brethren  had  gained  the  summit  of  the 
winding  staircase,  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  middle 
chamber  of  the. temple,  which  they  found  open ;  but  proper- 
ly tiled  by  the  Senior  Warden,  against  all  under  the  degree 
of  a  Fellow  Craft.  After  our  ancient  brethren  had  given 
him  those  convincing  proofs;  he  said,  pass  Shibbolsth  or 
Brother.  They  then  passed  into  the  middle  chamber  of  the 
Temple.  They  went  there  to  receive  their  wages,  which 
they  V>ok  without  scruple  or  diffidence.  Without  scruple, 
knowing  they  had  justly  earned  it.  Without  diflfidence, 
from  the  unbounded  confidence  they  placed  in  the  integrity 
of  their  employers  in  those  days. 

When  our  ancient  brethren  were  in  the  middle  chamber 
of  the  temple,  their  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  cer- 
tain Hebrew  characters,  which  are  now  depicted  in  a  Fellow 
Craft's  Lodge  by  the  letter  G,  denoting  God  ^he  Grand 
Geometrician  of  the  Universe,  to  whom  we  must  all  submit 
and  ought  humbly  to  adore. 
Master*s  Charge  at  an  initiation  into  the  second  degree. 

Brother  Noodle,  being  advanced  to  the  second  degree- of 
the  order,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  prefei^ment.  The 
internal  and  not  the  external  qualifications  of  a  man  are 
what  Masonry  regards.  As  you  increase  in  knowledge, 
you  will  consequently  improve  in  social  intercourse.  It  is 
nnnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  duties,  which,  as  a  Mason, 
yoo  are  now  bound  to  discharge;  or  enlarge  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  strict  adherence  to  them,  as  vour  own  experience 
must  have  established  their  value,  ft  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  your  past  behaviour  and  regular  deportment 
have  merited  the  honour  which  we  have  conferred ;  and 
in  your  new  character,  it  is  expected,  that  you  will  not  only 
conform  to  the  principles  df  the  order ;  but  steadily  perse- 
vere in  the  practice  of  every  commendable  virtue.  The 
stady  of  the  liberal  artis,  that  valuable  branch  of  education, 
which  tends  so  effectually  to  polish  and  adorn  the  mind,  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  your  consideration ;  especially 
the  science  of  Geometr]^,  or  Masonry,  originklly  synonimous 
term!?,  is  of  a  divine  and  moral  nature,  and  enriches  with  the 
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most  tiseftil  knotvledge ;  while  it  proves  the  Wonderful  pro- 
perties of  Nftture,  it  demonstrated  the  more  important  traths 
of  morality. 

As  the  solemnity  of  our  ceremonies  requires  a  serious  de- 
portment, your  are  to  be  particularly  attentive  (o  your  be- 
bayiour  in  our  regular  assemblies.  You  are  to  preserve  onr 
ancient  usages  and  customs  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  and  induce 
others,  by  your  example,  to  bold  them  in  due  veneration. 
^  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  order,  you  are  strennoas- 
ly  to  support  ^nd  maintain.  You  are  not  to  palliate,  or  ag- 
gravate, the  offences  of  your  brethren ;  but,  in  the  decision 
of  every  tresspass  against  our  rules,  judge  with  candour, 
admonish  wKh^riendship,  and  reprehend  with  mercy. 

As  a  craftsman  in  our  private  assemblies,  you  may  offer 
your  sentiments  and  opinions  on  such  subjects,  as  are  regu- 
larly introduced  in  the  Lecture,  under  (he  superlntendauce 
of  an  experienced  master,  who  will  guardxtbe  landmarks 
against  encroachment.  By  this  privilege,  you  may  improve 
your  intellectual  powers;  qualify  yourself  to  become  an 
useful  member  of  society  ;  and  like  a  skilful  brother,  strive 
to  exceiiin  what  is  good  and  great. 

AH  regular  signs  and  summonses,  given  and  received,  you 
are  duly  to  honour,  and  punctually  to  obey ;  inasmuch  a4 
they  consist  with  our  professed  principles.  You  are  to  en- 
courage industry  and  reward  merit ;  supply  the  wants  and 
relieve  the  necessities  of  brethren  and  fellows,  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  and  ability;  and.on  no  account  to  wrong 
them,  or  see  them  wronged  ;  but  to  apprise  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  to  view  their  interest  as  inseparable 
from  your  own. 

Sttch  is  the  nature  of  y^our  engagements  as  a  Craftsman, 
und  these  duties  you  are  now  bound  to  observe  by  the  most 
sacred  ties. 

Such  is  the  making  of  a  Fellow  Craft  Free  Mason.  The 
distinction  between  this  and  the  Entered  Apprentice's  degree 
consists  of  a  smattering  about  the  Ifberal  arts  in  the  former, 
and  I  da;re  say,  that  some  ignorant  men  fancy  that  they  are 
about  to  be  led  on  to  something  very  grand.  But  great  is 
their  mistake.  The  Fellow  Crafts  degree  is  realty  superior 
to  all  the  other  degrees,  and  has  less  of  frivolity  and  non- 
sense in  it.  But  even  here,  there  is  nothing  important  taught, 
nothing  but  what  every  child  ought  to  be  taught  before  it  be 
ten  ye&rs  of  age,  with  much  that  would  be  more  useful.  But 
hs  this  degree,  forms  the  most  pleasing  and.  most  instructive 
^ree  in  Freemasonry,  I  shall  b^  minute  in  detailing  the 
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viiole  of  tbe  working  part  that  will  not  forib  a  repetition  of 
what  has  beeo  stated  in  tbe  making.  It  consists  of  a  minnte 
description  of  tbe  orders  in  arcbiteetore  and  of  what  were 
called  the  sciences,  when  science  was  confined  to  Christian 
universities.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  relief  from  the  disgust- 
ing friTolities  and  falsehoods  that  we  shall  have  to  go  thrpngh 
iD  the  subsequent  orders :  so  I  proceed  to  a  minute  detail  of 
the  work  of  a  Fellow  Craft's  Lodge. 

SECOND  DEGREE. 
Section  1 . — Clause  1 . 
Q.  Brother  are  you  a  Fellow  Craft? 

A.  I  am  so  taken  and  accepted  among  brethren  and  fellows  of 
the  Craft. 
Q.  How  shall  I  know  you  to  be  a  Fellow  Craft  ? 
A.  By  signs,  tokens,  and  words. 
Q.  How  did  you  attain  them  ? 

A,  By  duly  passing  from  an  Entered  Apprentice  to  a  Fellow 
Craft,  in  a  regular  and  well  constituted  Lodge  of  Fellow  Crafts,  - 
there  met  and  assembled. 
Q.  Of  how  many  did  the  Lodge  consist? 
A.  Of  five  in  number:  the  Worshipful  jnaster,  the  two  War- 
dens and  two  felloWs  of  the  Working  class. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  this  take  place? 
A.  At  evening,  after  the  sun  was  set. 
Q.  By  whom  were  you  passed  to  a  Fellow  Craft  ? 
A.  By  the  worshipful  master,  the  senior  and  junior  wardens 
and  the  brethren  assembled. 
Q.  Where  stood  the  worshipful  master? 
A.  In  the  east. 
Q.  Why  so? 

A.  To  mark  the  point  where  tbe  sun  was  rising. 
<2*  Where  stood  the  senior  warden  ? 
A.  In  the  west. 
Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  To  mark  the  point  of  the  sun's  setting. 
Q.  Where  was  the  situation  of  the  Junior  Warden? 
A.  In  the  south. 
Q.  Why  so? 

A.  To  mark  the  place  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon. 
Q.  Why  were  you  passed  to  a  Fellow  Craft,  when  the  sun  was  % 
below  the  horizon  ? 

A.  To  intimate  to  me  that  the  labours  of  a  Fellow  Craft  are 
directed  by  the  firmament  and  tbe  steady  light  of  truth  and  sci- 
ence. '  m.  '  ^ 

CLAUSE  TWO. 
Q.  How  did  you  gam  admission  into  a  lodge  of  Fellow  Crafts  ? 
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A.  Having  duly  and  truly  served  my  time  as  an  £ntered  Ap* 
prentice,  I  was  by  consent  of  the  brethren,  prepared,  admitted 
and  obligated  in  due  form. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  you  presented  ? 

A.  In  a  state  of  due  preparation — My  left  arm,  teft  breast  and 
right  knee  made  bar^,  left  heel,  slip  shod,  and  formed  upon  the 
square. 

Q.  Why  so  made  bare  and  placed  in  due  ^uard  and  sign  of  an 
Entered  Apprentice? 

A.  In  token  of  my  sincere  conformity  with  my  obligation  as 
an  entered  Apprentice. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  led  and  by  whom  ? 

A.  To  the  door  of  the  lodge  by  a  brother  and  Fellow  Craft. 

Q.  How  did  you  gain  admission? 

A.  By  knocks  one  and  too. 

Q.  Who  came  to  your  assistance  ? 

A.  The  Inner  Guard,  who  demanded  my  name  and  the  purpose 
for  which  I  came  there. 

Q.  What  answer  was  returned  ? 

A.  Brother  Noodle,  who  having  been  regularly  initiated  in  the 
first  degree  and  having  made  such  progress  in  Masonry,  as  he 
hopes  will  entitle  him  to  be  passed  to  the  degree  of  a  Fellow  Craft, 
and  for  which  purpose,  he  comes  propeily  prepared. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  demand  of  you  f 

A.  The  pass-grip  and  word,  which  I  readily  gave  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  then  do  ? 

A.  He  reported  me  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  who  ordered  him 
to  admit  me* 

Q.  In  what  form  where  you  admitted  ? 

A.  Upon  the  square — to  intimate  to  me,  that  I  was  admitted 
upon  the  square  in  order  that  I  might  make  further  progress  in 
the  art  of  Masonry  and  no  longer  be  received  as  a  stranger  in  a 
'hostile  manner;  but  as  one  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  true 
and  lawful  brother. 

CLAUSE  THREE. 

Q.  How  were  you  then  disposed  of? 

A.  I  was  led  to  the  left  of  the  Senior  Warden  and  commanded 
to  kneel  whilst  the  favour  and  protection  of  heaven  were  invoked. 

Q.  How  next? 

A.  I  was  led  twice  round  the  lodge,  that  the  Masters  and  Fel- 
low craft  might  see  that  I  was  properly  prepared  and  no  impostor. 

Q.  What  occurred  in  the  course  of  your  progress  ?  - 

A.  The  worshipful  master  demanded  of  me  the  sign,  token  and 
word  of  an  Entered  Apprentice,  which  I  accordingly  gave. 

Q.  What  was  done  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  was  duly  presented  to  the  worshipful  master  by  the  senior 
warden. 
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Q.  What  said  the  worshipful  master  ? 

A.  I  will  attend  to  your  presentation,  Brother  Senior  Warden.  - 
Yoa  will  direct  the  Senior  Deacon  to  instruct  the  candidate  to 
adfance  towards  the  east  with  his  proper  steps.  That  being 
doae,  the  Worshipful' Master  said,  as  the  secrets  of,the  different 
degrees  of  Freemasonry  are  at  all  times  to  be  kept  seperate  and 
distiact  from  each  other,  an  obligation  will  be  required  of  you  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  secrets  of  this  degree  from  an  Entered  Ap- 
prentice, as  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  are  you  ready  and  wiU 
iiog  to  take  an  obligation  of  this  kind  ?  Answering  to  these  ques- 
tions in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  was  instructed  to  advance  in 
dae  form. 

Q.  In  what  does  that  form  consist  ? 

A.  Of  certain  steps,  .which  1  am  ready  more  fully  to  explain 
when  duly  called  upon. 

Q.  How  many  steps  ? 

A.  Five  winding. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  The  master  received  me  and  placed  me  in  the  due  form  of  a 
Fellow  Craft. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  form  I 

A.  Kneeling  on  the  right  knee,  with  right  hand  on  the  sacred 
volome  of  God,  and  a  square  placed  in  the  left  elbow  supported 
by  the  compasses, 

Q.  What  does  that  denote?  • 

A.  My  respective  duties  to  God  and  the  Craft  in  conformity  to 
my  obligation. 

Q.  Which  obligation  you  will  be  pleased  to  repeat  ? 

The  conclnsion  of  the  first  6ectit»n  is  a  mere  detail  of  what  I 
have  given  in  the  making  and  would  be  tediously  repeated  here. 
I  might  have  stated,  that  at  the  admission  for  making,  the  Inner 
Guard  addresses  the  candidate  in  a  very  pompoua  manner,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Grand  Geometrician  of  the  Universe, 
enter  in  due  form  a  lodge  of  fellow  Craft  Masons  upon  the  square, 
an  instrament  which  brings  rude  matter  into  due  form,  and  as 
Brethren  of  this  degree  are  obligated  on  it,  so  are  they  bound  by 
every  law  moral  and  divine  to  act  upon  it  with  all  mankind,  more 
especially  a  Brother  Mason,  I  proceed  to.the, 

SECOND  SECTION. 
Clause  1. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  instruction  you  received  as  a  Fellow 
Craft  Mason? 

A.  I  was  fir«t  instructed  in  the  history  of  our  ancient  fraternity, 
from  the  time  that  it  received  its  present  institution. 

Q.  At  what  period  was  that  ? 

A.  About  the  year  of  the  world  3000,  at  the  building  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  King  Solomon. 

No  3,  Vol.  XII. 
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Q.  From  whence  did  our  present  forms  arise  ? 
A.  From  the  order  observed  in  classing  and  distinguishing  the 
multitude  of  workmen  thefe  employed,  as  well  for  paying  ihem 
their  respective  wages,  as  for  preserving  good  government  among 
them*. 

Q.  How  many  masons  were  there  in  ail? 
A.  Three  thousand,  six  hundred,  who  presided  over  the  ordi- 
nary workiften.  * 

Q.  How  were  they  distinguished  ? 
A.  As  Fellow  Crafts  and  Ent^ed  Apprentices. 
Q.  How  were  they  divided? 

A.  Into  lodges  or  companies  of  seven  Entered  Apprenticed  or 
tve  Fellow  Crafts. 

Q.  How  many  Entered  Apprentices,? 

A.  Two  thousand  one  hundred,  making  three  huadred  lodges 
or  companies. 

Q;  How  many  Fellow  Crafts  ? 

A.  Fifteen  hundred,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  stiled  Gibe- 
onites,  on  account  of  their  excellent  skill' as  workmen^  and  of 
these  three  hundred,  each4)resided  over  a  loage  or  company  of 
Fellow  Crafts  and  Entered  Apprentices^ 
Q.  What  wages  were  given  to  them  ? 

A.  A  certain  allowance  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  to  each  lodge  or 
company ;  besides  wages  in  money  to  the  master  of'  the-  lodge.    . 
Q.  Where  were  those  wages  received  ? 

A.  In  the  middle  chamber  f  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  to 
which  none  but  Fellow  Crafts,were  admitted. 
Q.  How  were  Fellow  Crafts  alone  admitted  ? 
A.  By  means  of  a  pass^word  and  {grip,  still  preserved  among; 
Fellow  Craft  Masons. 

Q,  How  many  Master  Masons  were  there?. 
A.  Three  only,  to  whom  the  true  secrets  of  a  Master  wer* 
)saown,  namely  Solomon,  Hiram  and  Hinitn  Abiff. 
Q.  Who  was  Hiram  ? 

A.  The  King  of  Tyre  and  the  ancient  friend  of  King  David. 

Q.  What  part  had  he  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusdem  ? 

A.  He  furnished  the  timbers  from  the  foreBt  of  Lebanon >  in  ex- 

clrange  .for  stipulated  proportions  of  corn  wine  and  oil.     He  also 

sent  his  fleet  to  Ophir.to  fetch  gold  and  precious. stones  for  King 

*  I  should  like  a  brother  to  find  me  an  authority  for  this  origin  of  Free 
masonry.  I  can  see  noue.  There,  is  no  better  authority  than  romance  for 
the  existence  of  Solomon*8  Temple. 

R.  C. 
t  This  forms  an  anomaly ;  far  they  ould  not  be  paid  there  before  the 
chamber  was  built ;  and  after  it  was  built,  we  may  suppose  their  work 
nearly  at  an  eud.    It  is  thus  romance  finds  exposure. 

R«  C. 
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Solomon ;  with  whom  be  entered  into  a  strict  correspondence  and 
ft  reciprocal  friends l)ip. 

Q.  Is  the  correspondence  between  those  princes  preserved  ? 

A.  It  is,  in  the  hve  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kings  and  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles. 

Q.  What  further  assistance  did  Hiram  give? 

A.  At  the  request  of  King  Solomon,  he  sent  a  man  of  consum- 
mate knowledge  and  skill,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  prin<- 
ciples  of  every  art  and  science,  to  preside,  over  the  workmen 
and  direct  their  labours. 

Q.  What  was  this  extraordinary  man  ? 

A.  His  name  was  Hiram  Abifi*.  'He  was  the  son  of  a  widow  of 
the  tribe  of  Napthali  *  and  his  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre.  Under 
his  direction  was  the  glorious  temple  completed  in  little  more 
than  «eveq  years. 

Q,  Where  and  how  were  the  materials  procured  ? 

A.  The  timbers  were  felled  in. the. forest  of  Lebanon,  where  a 
levy  of  thirty  thousand  men  of  Jerusalem  were  employed  by 
monthly  courses  of  ten  thousand,  and  the  stones  were  cut  and 
vrought  in  the  quarries  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  by  eighty 
thousand  men,  assisted  by  seventy  thousand,  who  bare  burthens. 

Q.  By  what  model  was  this  building  finished  ? 
-  A.  It  wa^  according  in  all  things  with  the  model  presented  by 
God  himself  to  king  David'the  father  of  Solomon,  who  neverthe- 
less was  not  permitted  to  build  thij»  sacred  temple  as  his  hands 
had  been  atained  with  blood  t* 

Q.  When  was  it  begun  and  finished  ? 

A.  It  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Zif,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Solomon's  reign.  A.  L.  2*992,  and  finished  in  the  month  of  Bui, 
or  eighth  month,  io^the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  ;   A^  L.  3000. 

Q.  How  was  it  dedicated  ? 

A.  King  Solomon  celebrated  the  feast  of  dedication  with  prayer 
.  and  sacrifice,  in  the  presence  of  ^1  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
feast  lasted  fourteen  days. 

Q.  Is  the  prayer  of  dedication  «till  i^eservcd  ? 

A«  li  is  in  the  8ti)  chapter  of  theiu'st  book  of  Kings  and  the 
fith  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles. 

Q.  Was  it  consecrated  with  any  particular  marks  of  divine 
favour? 

A.  The  dhrine  Shekinah  or  brightn^s*  which  was  a  visible 

*  Ihe  book  of  Rings  8ay»,  that  his  mother  was  of  the  tribe  of  Napthali, 
•ad  the  biKik  of  Chroiiicles,  that  she  was  of  the  cUiughters  of  Dan^  which 
we  are  to  believf ,  either  or  neither  ?  This  Bible  proclaims  itself  a  romance 
iM  ihe  Biost  trivial  as  well  as  in  the  uiost  serious  xnatters* 

R.  C. 
t  According  to  your  own  romance,  were  not  the  hands  of  Solomon 
staiaed  with  the  blo«)d  of  .?6ab,  Shimei  and  hi3  brutlier  Adonijiih? 

R.  C. 
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token  of  God's  presence  entering  the  temple  from  the  eastward, 
settled  over  the  mercy  seat,  whereon  ,wa8  placed  the  ark  of  the 
coveoaDt. 

CLAUSE  TWO. 

Q.  By  what  means  was  the  system  of  Masonry  extended? 

A.  Our  Qrand  master  Solomon,  obserring  the  effects  produced 
by  strict  order  adopted  among  the  Masons  employed  in  bis  work, 
conceived  the  great  idea  of  uniting  the  wise  and  good  in  every  na- 
tion, in  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  and  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
acquirements. 

Q.  How  was  he  enabled  io  effect  this  glorious  design  ? 

A.  He  admitted  to  the  participation  of  this  system  those  iUas- 
trious  sages,  who  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  even  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  east,  to  be  instructed  in  his  wisdom  ;  and  they,  re- 
turning to  their  respective  homes,  (diffused  the  system  of  Free- 
masonry over  the  whole  face  of  the  Eastern  Continent 

Q.  Where  did  our  institution  more  especially  flourish  ? 

A.  In  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Phenicia,  under 
the  patronage  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  his  successors. 
>  Q.  Who  brought  the  knowledge  of  it  westward  ? 

A.  The  Pheniceans,  in  their  commerce  with  this  part  of  the 
world,  spread  an  imperfect  knowledge  thereof  over  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Q.  Who  was  the  most  especial  founder  thereof  in  the  Wea^. 

A,  Pythagoi^s,  a  Grecian  Philosopher,  born  at  Samoa,  about 
450  years  after  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem *. 

Q.  What  is  recorded  of  him  ? 

A.  That  he  travelled  into  Egypt  for  instruction  in  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and,  returning  by  Phenicia, 
was  there  initiated  into  our  purer  rights.  After  which  he  retired 
to  Italy  and  founded  the  Italian  School  of  philosophy  at  Crotona. 

Q.  What  Masonic  observations  do  we  find  in  his  institutions? 

A.  He  enjoined  his  disciples  a  long  probation  of  silence  and 
an  inviolate  secrecy :  a  strict  love  for,  and  fidelity  towards,  each 
other.  He  distinguishes' them,  by  secret  signs  and  divided  them 
into  classes,  according  to'  their  abilities  and  knowledge;  but 
chiefly  distinguished  them  as  exoterics  and  esotericb. 

Q.  What  does  the  first  of  these  appellations  denote  ? 

*  But  how  has  it  happened,  that  Pythagoras  has  left  no  mention  of  So« 
lomon's  Temple,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Israelites  or  of  Jews,  thpugh  he  evident- 
ly travelled  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  which  is  now  called  Jerusalem  ? 
He  sought  knowledge  among  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians,  and  Uie  inha- 
bitants of  Babylon  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  or  has  said  nothine,  about  Israel- 
ites or  Jews.  This  is  a  fact  which  cracks  your  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Masonry. 

R.  C. 
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A,  Onlward  heavens,  they  being  admitted  to  know  only  a  por- 
lian  of  the  mysteries,  and  separated  from  the  higher  classes  by  a 
Teil. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  latter? 

A.  Those  within  the  veil,  who  were  permitted  to  see  and  hear 
all  things. 

Q.  By  what  medium  were  his  doctrines  illustrated  ? 

A.  By  the  direct  and  relative  qualities  and  powers  of  numbers, 
under  which  are  concealed  truths  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Q.  What  discoveries  are  particularly  attributed  to  him  ? 

A»  The  true  system  of  the  universe :  the  foundation  of  all  pro- 
portional geometry  in  the  47th  problem  of  the  second  book  of 
Euclid :  and  other  points  of  science  which  Will  be  illustrated  in 
their  proper  places. 

Q*  By  whom  were  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  received  and  par- 
ticofaHy  conveyed  ? 

A,  By  Plato*,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  lived  about  150 
years  after  Pythagoras,  and  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  same 
sources. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  his  doctrines  conveyed  ? 

A.  By  means  of  Geometrical  symbols,  which  have  a  correlative 
power  with  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras. 

THIRD  SECTION. 
Clause  1. 
Q.  Of  how  many  branches  does  masonry  consist? 
A.  Of  two;  the  operative  and  speculative. 
Q.  What  does  operative  masonry  comprise  ? 
A.  AU  natural,  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  as 
ht  as  the  same  is  subjected  to.  the  external  senses  f. 

•  Tboogh  Plato  set  up  that  idol,  the  Logos,  the  personification  and  dei- 
fication of  the  principle  of  reason,  which  the  Christians  now  worship-under 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  second  person  of  their  trinity,  he  has  not 
left  us  one  word  about  Jehovah,  or  Israelites,  or  Jews,  or  Solomon's  Tera- 
|>le,  or  Jerusalem.  1  understand,  that  Plutarch  was  the  first  Grecian 
wnier  who  took  notice  of  the  Jews,  and  ihatj  after  their  dispersion  bv 
Tiius.     lie  speaks  of  them  with  conteg^pt. 

R.  C. 

t  But  what  occasion  ii  there  to  teach  either  of  these  descriptions  of 
°*"*k"?"'  «»«cret?  particularly,  at  this  time,  in  this  country?  VVouId.it 
not  be  betcer  to  have  all  teachings  open  to  all  persons  and  subject  to  the 
correctioo  of  free  discussion?  The  fact  is,  as  to  masonry,  that  its  essence  is 
not  now  instruction,  but  sectarianism.  With  regard  to  science,  the  public 
teachings  have  left  it  far  behind ;  and  it  has  dwindled  into  a  contemptible 
issociation  of  dotards  and  drunkards:  a  mere  trap  for  simpletons'  who 
bavc  a  httle  money  to  spend  in  revelling.  The  Republican  displays  more 
rfthe  knowledge  of  the  "hidden  order  of  the  universe"  than  the  Bible,  or 
ail  the  divine  aud  paasonic  revelations  put  together. 

R.  C. 
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Q.  What  the  •peculative? 

A.  The  knowledge  of  the  hidden  order  of  the  universe  and  the 
secret  things  both  of  heaven  and  earth,  more  particularly  those  of 
a  spiritual  and  intellectual  nature. 

Q.  Whence  is  the  kitowledge  of  operative  masonry  derived  ? 

Q.  From  three  sources — observation  and  experience,  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind :  judgement  and  reflection,  which 
God  has  indulged  to  his  several  creatures  in  such  various  degrees 
as  it  hath  pleased  him  :  and  the  traditions  of  the  mabtcrs  of  .wisr 
dom  and  science  in  every  age  either  written  or  unwritten. 

Q.  VVho  are  considered  the  principal  founders? 

A,  Solomon,  King  of  Isreal ;  Hicam  king  of  tyre ;  and  Hiram 
Abiff. 

Q.  What  memorial  is  noted  of  them  in  our  lodges  ? 

A,  They  are  represented  by, the  three  great  lights,  which  are 
also  severally  emblematic  of  three  respective  characters — wisdom^ 
strength  and  beauty. 

Q.  How  are  those  characteristics  appropriated  ? 

A.  Wisdom  exceeding  the  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  men,  was  the 
peculiar  gift  of  God  to  King  Solomon.  Power  and  strength  were 
the  attributes  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  And  beauty,  order  and 
proportion  were  admirably  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Hiram 
Abiff. 

Q,  Where  are  those  lights  situated  in  a  Fellow  Craft's  Lodge  ? 

A.  The  former  in  the  east,  and  the  two  latter  in  the  south  and 
west. 

Q.  Why  the  former  in  the  east  ? 

A.  To  denote  that  wisdom  was  before  all  things,  and  is  over 
all  the  works  of  the  creation. 

Q.  Why  the  two  latter  in  the  south  and  west? 

A.  To  show,  that  the  light  of  wisdom  is  aptly  reflected  by  the 
perfect  union  of  strength  and  beauty. 

Q.  Whereon  do  those  lights  rest  ? 

A.  On  the  three  principal  orders  of  architecture — ^the  Doric , 
Ionic  and  Corinthian. 

Q.  Whence  are  those  orders  derived  ? 

A.  From  the  immutable  relation  of  geometrical  proportion,  not 
on  account  of  their  Grecian  Origin ;  but  because  it  is  thought 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the  moderns 
have  received  the  true  notion  of  Architectural  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence. 

CLAUSE  TWO. 

Q.  What  is  the  history  of  architecture  ? 

A.  Although  the  several  relations  of  ^rciiitectural  proportions 
are  undoubtedly  comprehended  in  t.iat  universal  body  of  science, 
the  principles  of  which  mankind  have  derived  fiom  the  great 
fountain  of  light  and  truth>  many  age*  appear  to  have  «i«psed 
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before  ihey  were  practically  developed.  In  the  earlier  period  of  " 
the  world,  the  human  race,  yet  few  in  number  and  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  as  pleasure  and  convenience  directed  their 
course,  undoubtedly  contented  themselves  with  such  temporary 
shelter,  as  they  were  enabled  to  derive  from  the  materials  afford- 
ed by  the  spot  on  which  they  fixed  their  transient  abode,  it^^;^,^ 
in  a  state  of  society  considerably  more  advanced  towards  civili- 
zation, that  men  first  began  to  erect  more  solid  and  permanent 
stnictures.  And  if  we  6uppose,,that  they  first  availed  themselves 
of  such  materials  as  the  forest  which  covered  the  whole  face  of 
lliC  earth,  that  they  were  competent  to  supply  the  practical  origin 
of  oar  venerable  art,  will  be  fully  accounted  for,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen,  that  at  a  very  early  period  after  its  first  cultivation,  the 
idea  of  the  column  and  entablature  arose,  as  if  from  the  combina- 
tion of  timbers  necessary  to  form  any  structure  of  a  permanent 
description. 

The  trunk  of  the  oak  or  cedar  placed  in  an  upright  situation  . 
suggested  the  first  notion  of  a  column  ;  the  lateral  beams  formed 
the  architrave ;  the  cross  rafters  placed  at  equal  distances  and 
rudely  notched  at  their  projecting  ends  would  readily  suggest  the 
Triglyph,  and  the  insertion  of  them  into  the  supporting  beam* 
would  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Gutte  of  the  Doric  Order. 
Tlie  small  joists  which  sustained  the  outer  covering,  naturally  * 
formed  the  species  of  ornaments  denominated  Dentils,  Or  i/a 
greater  weight  or  more  prominent  projection  were  to  be  supported, 
the  larger  rafters  became  Modellion. 

What  chance  or  necessity  had  rudely  begun  was  afterwards 
perfected  by  genius  and  taste.  The  inventive  faculties  of  man 
were  called  forth  to  vary  the  combinations,  proportions  and  orna- 
ments of  each  structure,  as  might  best  suit  its  intended  uses.  The 
treasury  of  nature  was  explored,  the  rich  varieties  of  marble  dug 
from  the  quarry,  and  the  rude  mass  taught  to  yield  to  the  efforts 
of  well  directed  industry.  The  whole  was  arranged  and  combin- 
ed in  due  order,  and  completed  in  the  union  of  wisdom,  strength, 
and  beauty,  and  rising  through  successive  gradations  of  refined 
and  delicate  proportion,  architecture  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
'  tion,  producing  as  its  most  finished  work,  the  polished  shaft  and 
sculptured  capital  of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

,  CLAUSE  THREE.' 

Q.  How  many  orders  are  there  ? 

A.  There  are  five  regular  orders,  at  present  acknowledged  as 
such,  the  Tuscan,  Doric ,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite. 

Q.  How  are  they  classed  ? 

A.  The  are  divided  into  two  ^classes,  as  they  are  either  Grecian 
and  original,  or  Italian  and  derivative. 

Q.  What  is  an  order? 

A.  A  regular  system  of  geometrical  proportions  applied  to 
architectural  purposes. 
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Q.  Of  how  many  parts  does  an  order  consist  ? 

A.  Of  two  essential  parts — the  column  and  entablature. 

Q.  Why  is  not  the  pedestal  also  reckoned  an  essential 
part  ? 

A.  Because,  in  all  genuine  specimens  of  ancient  architecture, 
at  pretent  remaining,  the  columns  have  no  pedestal  resting  either 
on  the  floor  of  the  building  or  at  most  resting  by  a  singleplinth  of 
marble. 

Q.  Of  how    man   divisions  does  each  essential  part  consist 

A.  Each  comprises  three  principal  members.  The  column  con- 
sists of  base,  shaft  and  capital.  The  entablature  of  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice. 

Q.  By  what  means  are  their  relations  determined  ? 

A.  By  the  module  or  semi-diameter  of  the  column,  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called  minuets. 

Q.  What  are  the  ancient  and  original  orders  ? 

A.  The  Doric,  loiiic^  and  Corinthian,  . 

Q.  Whence  the  name  of  the  Doric  ? 

A.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Dorus,  a  King  of  Achaia,  who 
founded  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  according  to  the  strict  and 
primitive  rules  of  this  order. 

Q.  What  is  its  peculiar  character  ? 

A.  Strength  and  solidity ;  all  its  parts  being  founded  on  the 
-natural  position  of  solid  bodies. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  column  and  entablature  to- 
gether ? 

A.  The  height  of  the  whole  varies  from  16  to  .20  modules  or 
semi-diameters  of  the  column. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  the  column  alone  ? 

A.  The  column  separately  considered  will  be  found  to  vary 
from  the  ancient  proportion  of  twelve  modules^  but  the  former 
must  be  considered  as  the  true  proportion. 

Q.  What  proportion  is  allotted  to  the  ba^se  ? 

A.  In  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Doric  architecture,  tlie 
columns  have  no  base ;  but,  in  latter  times,  due  modules  have 
been  assigned  to  the  base,  which,  con3ists  of  a  small  Torus  or 
levelling. 

Q.  How  are  the  shafts  formed? 

A.  The  shafts  among  the  ancients  are  invariably  fluted. 

Q.  How  is  the  capital  adorned  ? 

A.  The  capital  of  Qne  module  is  generally  unadorned,  except 
with  a  plain  astrag^al  or  fellet,  and  is  joined  to  the  architrave  by 
an  ovolo.  Between  the  astragal  and  the  ovolo,  the  moderns 
have  left  a  space  called  a  gorgevin,  usually  charged  with 
roses.  .        '  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  entablature? 

A.  Four  modules  or  two  diameters  of  the  column. 

Q.  How  much  is  allotted  to  the  architrave  ? 

i4.  One  module,  in  which,  however,  is  included,  a  cymatium  or 
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broad  fillet,  which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  frieze.  Beneath 
the  cymatium  are  ornaments  called  gutte  oi^  drops,  in  gronpes  of 
teren,  corresponding  with  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  above. 

Q.  Describe  the  frieze  ? 

A.  The  frieze,  in  height,  one  module  and  a  half,  is  divided 
into  triglyphs  and  metopes,  the  former  extending  longitudinally 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  frieze ;  and,  in  breadth, 
about  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  triglyphs  are  so  called,  be- 
cause they  are  cut  so  as  to  form  three  channels  on  each  of  the 
eitemal  edges.  The  spaces  between  the  triglvphs  are  called 
metopes,  each,  in  breadth,  equal  to  a  trigiyph  anq  a  half,  and  are 
usually  charged  with  some  device  corresponding  with  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  edifice. 

Q.' What  is  the  character  of  the  cornice? 

A.  It  consists  of  a  fe^  plain  members  conveying  the  idea  of 
perfect  solidity. 

Q.  What  peculiar  members  arcr  observable  therein  ? 

A.  The  dentils  supporting  the  corona  or  main  lateral  beam, 
which,  also,  is  channelled  beneath  its  projection  and  charged 
with  gutte,  corresponding  with  the  triglyphs  below. 

CLAUSE  THREE. 

Q.  Whence  js  the  name  of  the  Ionic  order  derived  ? 

A.  From  Ionia,  a  colony  of  Greece,  where  it  was  particularly. 
used. 

Q.  What  is  its  peculiar  character  ? 

A.  Lightness,  elegance  and  symmetry- 

Q*  In  what  memorable  structure  was  it  used? 

A.  In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus- 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  column  and  entablature 
together. 

A.  From  the  original  height  of  18  modules,  it  varies  to  20 
modules  10  minutes,  or  even  to  22  modules  10  minutes. 

Q,  What  is  the  height  of  the  column  alone  ? 

A.  The  column  varies  from  14  to  18  modules ;  but  is  generally 
found  in  the  proportion  of  10  modules. 

Q.  What  are  the  proportions  and  form  of  the  base. 

A.  One  module  ;  it  consists  of  a  plinth  and  two  scotia,  or  hol- 
lows divided  by  a  group  of  fillets  and  surmounted  by  a  Torus. 

Q.  By  what  is  the  shaft  distinguished  from  the  Doric? 

A.  By  its  proportion  alone,  being  in  height  two  modules  or  one 
diameter  more  tnan  that  order. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  capital  ? 

A.  Two  modules,  including  a  ringlet  and  talon,  by  which  it  is 
uaited  to  the  architrave. 

Q.  What  are  its  distinguishing  ornament? 

A.  The  volute  or  scroll,  formed  at  the  four  comers,  by  the 
return  of  an  abacus  or  narrow  plinth,  which  runs  above  the 
column,  either  in  astraight  direction  or  descending  in  a  gentle  curv^. 
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Q.  What  U  the  modern  ordonnance  of  the  volutes  ? 

A.  The  ancient  Ionic  ^rcsenting^  a  different  profile  accordingly 
as  it  was  viewed  from  the  front  to  the  side.  The  moderns  have 
formed  the  volutes  at  the  extremity  of  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
abacus :  thus  presenting  a  similarappearance  in  M  direcUocs. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  the  fonic  entablature  ? 

A.  Four  modules  and  10  minuets. 

Q.  What  are  the  proportions,  form-  and  character  of  the 
architrave?    •  > 

A.  The  architrave  in  height,  one  module  and  three  minuets.  14 
distributed  into  three  several  fascials  or  divisions,  wholly  unoma^ 
mented,  and  each  projecting  above  that  imotfediately  below  it;  th« 
uppermost  being  joined  with  a  talon  to  the  frieze. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  the  frieze. 
,   A,  The  frieze  is  in  height  about  one  module,  six  minuets,  and  is 
either  bolstered  and    swelling,  a  circumstance  peculiar  to   this 
degree,  or  charged  with  foliage  and  other  light  ornaments,  in 
allernate  succession. 

Q.  Describe  the  Cornice  ? 

A.  It  is,  in  height,  one  module,  two  minuets,  composed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  members,  and  each  more  ornamented  than  those 
of  the  Doric. ' 

Q.  What  are  its  most  remarkable  members  ?      • 

A.  In  common  with  the  Doric,  it  has  dentils.     The  corona  is 
*  also  channelled  &nd  charged  beneath  with  an  ornament  called  fret, 
and  the  whole  impost  is  furnished  with  a  talon  to  give  it  an  air  of 
lightness. 

CLAUSE.  FOUR. 

Q.  Whence  is  the  name  of  the  Corinthian  order  derived  ?. 

A.  From  its  prevalence  in  the  achitecture  of  the  City  of 
Corinth. 

,   Q,  What  is  the  pi^pportion  of  the  column  and  entablature 
together  ? 

A.  'In  all,  twenty  modules! 

Q.  What  is  the  description  of  the  base? 

A.  Its  height  is  one  module,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
double  Torus. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  shaft? 

A.  Sixteen  modules,  one  minute. 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  height  of  the  capital? 

A.  Two  modules,  eight  minuets.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
double  row  of  leaves  of  Acanthus  combined  in  eight  volutes  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  abacus,  and  also,  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
its  sides.  The  abacus  is  hollowed  out  in  a  gcptle  curve  on  every 
side  and  charged  with  a  rbse  in  the  point  of  its  greatest  cur- 
vature. 

Q.  What  is  the  history  related  concerning  its  capital? 
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A.  It  is  said  originally  to  have  been  composed  of  a  representa- 
tion  of  palm  leaves;  till  the  following  incideot  suggested  its  pre- 
sent form.  A  CoriDthian  Architect,  named  Calliroachus,  passing 
by  the  grave  of  a  yoang  girl,  whereon  her  nurse  had  deposited  a 
basket  tilled  with  toys  and  other  remembrances  of  the  deceased^ 
obserFing,  that  a  plant  of/  Acanthus  over  which  the  basket  had 
been  accidentally  placed,  which  had  forced  its  way  from  beneath 
tiie  pressure,  invested  all  sides  of  the  basket  with  its  beautiful 
leaves,  which  being  again  pressed  backwards  by  the  abacus  or 
tile,  which  covered  the  basket,  naturally  formed  a  volute  of  the 
most  elegant  description,  and  that,  from  this  circumstance,  he 
borrowed  the  present  rich  and  sculptured  capital  of  the  Gorinthi^ 
as  order. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  height  of  the  Corinthian  Entablatnie? 

A.  In  all,  five  modules. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  its  Architrave  P 

A.  Its  height,  consisting  of  one  module  and  a  half,  divided 
into  three  fascials,  diifering  from  those  of  the  Ionic  in  their  propor- 
tions, and  divide«i  from  each  other  by  fillets  highly  ornamented 
with  a  band  of  scnlpture. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  the  Frieze? 

A.  The  frieze  is  also  o(  the  height  of  a  module  and  a  half  and 
enriched  with  basso  relievos  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  building, 

Q.  Describe  the  cornice  ? 

A.  The  cornice  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  members  richly 
ornamented  with  scnlpture.     The  principal  members  are  the  Den-    ' 
tils  and  Modellions.      And  the  channel  of  its  corona  is  charged    . 
beneath  with  roses. 

Fourth  Section. 

CLAUSE  ONE. 

(The  following  sections  will  appear  better  as  lectures  than  as 
Catechisms  ) 

The  emblamatical  objects,  more  especially  characteristical  of  this 
degree  of  masonry,  are  the  two  brazen  pillars,  denominated  Boaz 
and  Jachin  ;  the  winding  ascent  of  seven  steps  ;  and  the  bla- 
zing star,  in  centre  of  which  is  denoted  the  letter  G.  The  two 
pillars,  of  which  an  imperfect  representation  is  now  before  you> 
were  erected  by  King  Solomon  in  the  eastern  porch  of  the  magni- 
ficent temple,  which  he  founded  in  Jerusalem,  to  commemorate 
those  miraculous  testimonies  of  the  divine  presence  andprotection, 
the  pillar  of  doud  and  iire,  which  alternately  ofershado wed  and 
enlightened  the  children  of  Israel,  in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  They  were  of  molten  brass,  in  height,  eighteen  cubits 
each,  in  circumference  twelve,  in  diameter  four  :  and  the  capitals 
were  each  of  th^  height  of  x>ne  cubit,  upon  each  was  placed  a 
ch^itcr  or  symbolical  ornament,  five  cubits  in  height,  compo«ed 
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of  net  work,  chains,  pomegranates  and  lily  work,  or  ope&io^ 
flowers,  cast'  io  the  same  material  of  whioh  the  pillars  were 
formed, ' 

'  It  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  from  the  account  handed 
down  to  us,  to  state  the  precise  ornaments  and  comhinations  of 
these  emblems ;  but  our  traditions  give  us  to  understand,  that 
the  chapiters  respectively  represented  the  whole  system  of  crea- 
tion celestial  and  terrestial. 

This  supposition  is  founded  upon  the  emblematical  nature  of 
the  several  ornaments,  when  separately  considered,  which,  how* 
ever  descriptive  of  the  union,  the  power,  the  peace  and  plenty 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Israel,  under  the  reign  of  king  Solomon, 
are  emblems  far  more  extensive.  The  net  work  denoting  the 
strong  and  beautiful  texture  of  the  firmament  and  the  intersection  of 
its  principal  divisions.-— ^he  chain  work,  the  orbits«which  the  pla- 
netary bodies  describe  around  the  sun  and  their  coexisting  revo- 
lutions on  their  several  axes. — ^The  opening  flowers  denoting  the 
mild  irradiation  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  pomegranate  having 
been  invariably  used  by  the  anciehts  to  denote  the  secret  power  by 
which  the  motions  of  the  heavens  was  first  granted  and  is  still 
continued. 

The  place  of  these  capitals  is  supplied  by  the  terrestial  and  ce- 
lestiflll  globes,  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the^e  sphered.  In- 
structions wi&re  anciently,  as  tbey  still  ought  regularly  to  be,  de- 
livered in  every  lodge  of  Fellow  Craft  Masons,  which,  from  the 
confined  limits  of  our  time  and  the  unfrequency  of  our  meeting^s^ 
have  in  latter  times  been  discontinued. 

Ourtraditions  further  state,  that,  within  the  hollow  of  the  cylinder 
of  each  pillar,  were  contained  the  sacred  rolls,  which  comprised 
the  history  of  tl{e  Hebrew  nation,  their  civil  and  religious  polity 
the  works  of  the  prophetical  and  inspired  writers,  and  the  com- 
plete system  of  universal  science. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  first  of  the  pillars  were  engraven,  in  se- 
cret characters,  the  general  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  myste- 
rious economy  of  providence  in  the  past  and  future  rise,  fall  and 
succession  of  nations  and  empires*. — On  the  latter,  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  the  heavens,  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
stellations and  the  periodical  returns  of  the  comets,  with  the 
eclipses,  constellations,  conjunctions,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  as  shadowing  out  and  prefixing  the  times  of  the 
most  important  revolutions. 

And  here  let  us  use  caution,  my  brothers,  against  giving  any 
credit,  on  this  account,  to  the  vain  science  of  profane  astrology ; 
for  it  is  God  alone,  and  those  whom  in  earlier  times,  he  favoured 
with  express  revelation,  that  could  foreknow  these  things,  and 

*  Abominable  falsehoodJ  R,  C. 
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tecognize  these  combinations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  wer« 
pre-ordaiped  to  be  signs  of  times  and  seasons. 

This  tradition  is  thoroughly  confirmed,  by  the  practice  of  thfe 
Egyptian  and  other  oriental  nations,  in  times  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity*  who  were  accustomed  to  record  on  pillars  their  disco« 
veries,  or  improvements  in  science,  in  heiroglypliic  sculpture,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  them  to  future  times  and  of  concealing 
the  knowledge  of  them  Kom  the  unworthy.  The  first  instance  of 
this  practice,  whereof  we  have  any  authentic  account,  was  the 
section  of  two  such  pillars,  one  of  stone  the  other  of  Brick,  by 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Shem,  in  the  land  of  Shinah. 
They^were  composed  of  these  materials,  in  consequence  of  a  tra- 
dition derived  from  the  father  of  mankind,  that  the  world  should 
twice  be  desolated,  by  the  judgments  of  water  and  fire,  in  the 
hope,  that,  if  the  judgment  of  fire  should  first  takes  place,  the 
pillar  of  brick  might  remain  uninjured,  though  that  of  stone 
might  crumble  into  dust,  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  judgment  of 
water  should  precede,  the  stone  might  resist  the  flood,  although 
the  column  of  brick  should  yield  to  its  force. 

The  name"^of  these  memorable  pillars  respectively  signify 
Jachik.  to  establifh,  and  Boaz,  in  strength^  denoting  the  cove- 
nant first  made  with  Abraham  and  the  subsequent  promises  to 
Dftvid. 

Their  height  also  presents  a  striking  memorial  of  our  two  grand 
masters,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Hiram  Abiff,  inasmuch  as  the 

word'^I^  in  the  Hebrew  language  signifies  18  and  ^^   the 

other  branch  of  this  respected  n^me  denotes  high  or  lofty :  and 
let  us  observe  that  the  sphere  and  cylinder  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  the  most  sublime  geometrical  emblems  containing 
the  principals  of  the  two  higher  branches  of  Geometry,  wherefore, 
it  was  beneath  a  monument  of  this  constitution,  that  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Archimides  were  deposited. 

Passii^g  by  these  two  pillars,  we  next  arrive  at  the  foot  of-  the 
sacred  stair.>case,  an  epitome  of  that  winding  ascent,  which  led 
the  Fellow  Crafts  to  the  entrance  of  the  middle  chamber.  These 
steps,  like  the  other  sacred  heiroglyphicks  of  masonry,  are  illus- 
trative, of  the  various  points  in  natural,  mathematical  and  meta- 
physical science  and  by  opening  us  a  most  extensive  range  of 
speculative  inquiry^In  their  delineation,  the  third,  fifth  and  the 
seventh  steps  should  be  more  especially  noted,  as  those  on  which 
a  Fellow  Craft  should  particularly  rest,  and  respectively  consi- 
der the  import  of  the  several  flights  or  divisions,  which,  in  those 
sta^s  of  his  progress,  he  will  gradually  have  ascended. 

Looking  back  from  the  third  step,  we  are  taught  to  consider 
the  three  divisions  by  which  have  ascended,  as  representing  the 
three  great  interior  senses  or  elements  of  human  intellect.— ^The 
first  of  these  is  perception^  which  is  the  cause  of  simple  ideas,  or 
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impressions  received  from  external  objects,  without  any  active 
exertions  of  the  intellectual  powers, — The  second  hjudgtnent,  or 
the  faculty  which  the  mind  exerts  in  digesting,  comparing,  ab- 
stracting and  reasoning  upon  such  ideas. — The  third  is  volition 
or  the  coBclusion  which  results  from  the  operations  of  the  judge- 
ment,/ and  concentrates  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  in  a  fixed 
and  certain  poinU 

From  the  next  station,  we  look  back  on  the  five  divisions, 
which  we  have  surmounted,  and  contemplate  them  as  the  five  ex- 
ternal senses  or  organs,  which  regulate  the  several  modes  of  that 
sensation,  which  we  derive  from  external  objects.  These  are 
the  several  links  of  that  great  and  powerful  chain,  which  l>iDd8 
us  to  the  works  of  the  creation,  wherewith  we  can  have  no  con- 
iiection,  exclusively,  of  those  feelings  which  result  from  the  deli- 
cate mechanism  of  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  smell,  the  palate  and  the 
touch.  Of  these,  four  are  confined  to  the  particular  regions  of 
our  frame,  and  which  appear  to  have  a  more  direct  communica- 
tion  with,  as  well  as  a  more  immediate  proximity  to,  the  brain  ; 
While  the  senses  of  feeling,  wnich  exist  in  varied  degrees  of 
acuteness  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  transmit  their  impves- 
sioos  through  the  widely  extended'  and  complicated  mechaaisfn 
of  the  nervous  system.* 

We  now  hasten  from  the  subject,  which  alone  might  afford  a 
series  of  useful  and  entertaining  speculations,  to  complete  our 
pmogress  along  this  mystical  ascent,  and  from  its  sumpiit  to  look 
back  upon  the  seven  steps  or  stages,  of  which  it  is  composed,  as 
emblematical  of  the  sevenfold  divisions  observed  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe— the  almighty  fiat  operating  through  six  suocessiTe 
and  primary  divisions  of  time  and  hallowed  the  seventh  as  the 
Aabbalh  or  season  of  rest.  These-  also  represent  the  eeveofold 
vlivisions  S/epkwosk  or  mysterious  scale  of  knowledge,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Jews,  was  contained  under  so  many  septe- 
naries. — The  whole  crowned  with  one  mysterious  ascent  of  mree 
steps. 

The  nations  of  the  west  follow  the  systematic  distribotione, 
exclusively,  signifying,  with  the  appellation  of  the  liberal  arts, 
those  sciences,  from  the  principles  of  which  every  other  art  or  * 
science  derives  its  existence.  These  divisions,  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  the  Jewish  institution,  were  afterwards  Sf  mbolically 
illustrated  i>y  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  Schools.  They 
enumerated  the  liberal  sciences  under  the  appellations  of  Gnrni- 

♦  This  subject  is  much  more  clearly  stated  in  No.  1^  Vol.  10  of  Tlie  Re- 
publican. The  attempt  to  propagate  science,  through  the  medium  cif  such 
a  secret  instirtiticm  as  Masonry,  is  more  obsurd  than  to  confine  it  to  Oxford 
ttfid  Ctfmbridge.  It  ctia  only  be  usefully  propagated,  where,  free  discus- 
rioB  is  admitted  and  invited.  Institutieus  for  jthe  teaching  «f  science, 
without  fi-ee  di4cp<>sioD«  ore  sure  to  cherish  exploded  ermrs.  IL  C, 
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aar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ariihtnetic,  Geometry,  Music  and  Astro- 
tkomy.  ' 

Grammar,  is  the  science  which  teaches  to  express  ^ur  ideas 
with  correctness  and  precision,  by  certain  conventional  forms  of 
writing  or  of  speech.     It  consists  of  fonr  serentl  branches :— ^ 

FirsL — Orthography,  which  instructs  ns  in  the  nature  and  ori- 
ghi  of  literal  characters,  their  relative  powers  and  due  combiua- 
tion  in  syllables,  for  the  formation  of  words  or  rational  signs  of 
ideas. 

Second. — Influ.;ion,  which  teaches  ns  the  variations  of  words 
from  the  same  root  so  as  to  express  the  several  distinctions  of  ex- 
istence— relation,  mode  and  time. 

Third. — Etymology,  which  instructs  us  in  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  such  words  as  are  made  up  of  two  or  mor%  sin- 
gle roots. 

And  Fourth. — Syntax,  is  an  arrangement,  from  which  we  learn 
the  ralcB  necessary  for  combining  words,  in  such  order  and  relation 
as  to  form  sentences. 

Rhetoric,  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing 
copiously  upon  any  subjects,  with  all  the  advantage  of  force 
and  beauty,  or,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  the  art  of  apply- 
ing the  dictates  of  reason  to  the  fancy  and  recommending  them 
there,  so  as  toeffect  the  will  and  desires.  Its  end  being  to  fill  the 
imagination  with  ideas  and  images,  which  may  assist  the  opera- 
tion of  intellect,  without  oppressing  or  embarrassing  the  mind. 
Its  distinct  branches  are  : 

First. — Invention,  or  the  discovery  of  the  several  relations  of 
any  given  subject. 

Second  — Disposition,  or  a  lucid,  beautiful  and  fanciful  ar- 
rangement thereof. 

Third. — Expression,  or  happy  and  i^ppropriate  choice  of  lan- 
guage and  illustration. 

Logic,  is  the  art  of  thinking  well  and  Justly,  or  of  making  a 
right  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  in  denning,  dividing  and 'rea- 
soning.    It  is  distributed  under  four  heads : — 

First. — Inquisition,  or  the  art  of  searching  out  what  arguments 
each  subject  is  capable  of  affording. 

Second.— Examination,  or  the  faculty  of  forming  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  force  of  such  arguments.         *         «  ^ 
'  Third. — Memory,  which  must  be  constantly  employed  to  re- 
tain and  connect  them  together. 

Fourth. — Elocution,  or  the  power  of  devising  and  adopting 
adequate  means  of  communicating  them  to  others. 

Arithmetic,  or  the  science  which  considers  and  treats  of  the 
powers  and  properties  of  numbers.  It  is  divided  into  four 
Drancbea » 

First.  Arithmetic  of  ilitegral  nutnbers. 

Second.  Aritbtneticof  fraclional  nuaa,bers. 
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.  Third.  ArithnMUc  <^  quantity  denomioated  Algebra. 
Fourth.  Arithmetic  of  iofinities  usually  called  Fluxiona. 

*  And  each  of  these  branches  subdivides  itself  into  two  others » 
direct  and  proportional  arithmetic :  the  latter  of  which  terminates 
in  the  science  of  Logarithms. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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Sir  and  Brother,  Dorchester  Gaol,  July  12,  1825. 

I  HERE,  send  you  a  developemcnt  of  the  first  degree  of  that  mum- 
mery called  Freemasonry,  of  which  you  are  the  self  styled  Grand 
Patron, 

And  remain.  Sir  and  Brother, 
Your  prisoner, 

For  similar  developements, 

RICHARD  CARLILE- 


Subscriptions  received  at  135,  Fleet  Street, 

Mr.  Watts  and  friends,  may  D.  King  for  Mr.  Carlile            1     <X 
the  Champions    of   Free  A  Chrisiian  but   no  perse- 
Discussion    be  always    a  cutor                                       1      O 
days  march  before  preju-  C.  L.,  for  Mr.  Carlile               9     6 
diceand  superstition  1825.    2  6     Innocent,  two  Months              4     O 

July  4,  W.  J.,  for  Mr.  Carlile    4  0     W.  M.  for  Mr.  Carlile              5     O 

Do.  for  Mr.  Campion                 3  0     Do.  Men  in  Newgate                5     O 

Do.  for  Mr.  Christopher  for 

May  and  June                       1  0 

Sympathy  for  a  persecuted  man  £  10. 


Printed  and  Published  by  It.  Carlile,  J36,  lleet  Street. — ^All  Correspen- 
<]enc€S  for  "  The  Republican*'  to  be  left  at  the  place  of  publicatioa. 
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No.  4,  Vol,  12.]    Lokdok,  Friday,  July  29,  1825.    [Price  6d. 


TO  WILLIAM    WILLIAMS,    ESQ.,    M.   P.   PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FREE 
MASONS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 
LETTER  II  r.   . 


Conqluded  from  page  96. 

Geouetrt,  is  the  science  of  exteDsion  in  all  its  several  parts 
and  relations  of  points,  lines,  superfices  and  solids.  It  maybe 
divided  into  four  classes. 

First  Rectilinear,  which  treats  of  right  lines,  their  multipliers, 
combinations  and  proportions. 

Second. — Curvilinear,  which  treats  in  the  same  manner  of  cir- 
cle?, their  divisions  and  intersections,  as  free  or  combined  with 
nc^ht  Hnes. 

Third. — Trigonometry,  or  the  properties  of  triangular  figures. 

Fourth. — Conic  Sections,  or  the  investigation  of  the  properties 
and  the  relative  proportions  resulting  from  the  formation  of  coni- 
cal bodies. 

Hence  also  flow  the  branches  of  mixed  and  practical  mathe- 
matics :  among  the  former  of  which  we  reckon  mechanics,  optics 
and  hydrostatics  or  the  systems  of  motion,  light  and  fluids.  The 
latter  comprise  almost  all  the  arts  which  embellished  civilized 
fife. 

Music,  is  the  science  of  universal  Harmony ;  though,  as  an  art,  it 
is  confined  to  the  production,  proportion,  and  combination  of 
sounds :  with  respect  to  which,  it  is  precisely  what  arithmetic  is 
to  numbers,  or  geometry  to  extension.  The  first  great  division  of 
music  is  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  other  productions  of  rhe- 
toric by  a  system  of  measures.     It  consists  of  two  branches  : — 

First — Prosody  or  the  knowledge  of  the  measure,  (i.  e.  the 
number  of  feet. in  a  verse)  and  the  time  and  syllables  allotted  to 
each  foot. 

Second. — Rythm,  or  the  means  of  varying  and  combining  the 
prosody,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  several  parts  may  form  one 
harmonious  composition. 

The  second  division  of  music  is  mechanical,  that  is  such  as, 
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producing  SQiutds  \)j  g^vea  naoduUitions  of  Toiee  or  iostrumenU, 
proportioos^  acn^gef  Q4idpoaU>iiie0  tbem  ippoweirfiil  and  eacbant- 
iDg  melody. 

The  ancleiiU  ^oasidefed  flMMie  ia  ks  BHMre  flBkrged  aeaae,  as 
the  mother  of  every  acience  aod  the  aurte  of  every  vir* 
tue.  Ob3erviD^«  that  the  laws  of  perfect  hvQH>ny  alike 
pervaded  and  combined  the  principles  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual knowledge,  the  operations  of  abstract  science  and  the 
laws  of  material  essence :  and  hence  those  unerring  principles, 
by  which  the  system  of  the  universe  is  governed,  wene  by  Uiem 
denominated  the  music  of  the  spheres-^*^  design^on  which 
naturally  leads  our  minds  from  every  subordinate  subject  of 
scientific  enquiry  to  the  last  and  most  distinguished  number 
— the  science  of  Astronomy,  by  which  we  are  initiated  into  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  created  universe,  the  laws  which  the  hea- 
venly bodies  observe  in  their  relative  motions,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  planetary  system,  of  which  we  form  a  part.  In 
the  6r8t  great  branch  of  this  glorious  study,  we  consider  the 
form,  divisions,  revolutions  and  other  phenomena  of  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit  and  its  attendant  moon.  Hence  we  learn,  to 
reason  partly  from  analogy,  partly  from  observation,  on  the  dis^ 
tances,  revolutions  and  characteristic  differences  of  its  ^iater 
planets.  The  fixed  stars,  in  their  slowly  changing  courses,  their 
probable  forms  and  uses,  their  divisions  into  constellations,  illus- 
trative of  ancient  or  mythological  story,  demand  our  next  atten- 
tion, till  the  excursive  mind,  expatiating  through  the  wonders  of 
the  unbounded  universe,  feeline  and  acknowledging  the  weak- 
ness of  its  greatest  energy  and  the  imperfection  of  its  high  attain- 
ments, seeks  repose  in  the  contemplation  of  its  father  and  its 
God. 

FIFTH  SECTION. 

On  ascending  (his  stair  case,  the  Fellow  Craft  was  conducted  to 
the  door  of  the  middle  chamber,  which  was  situated  over  the 
bodv  of  the  holy  house  itself.  When  he  obtained  admittance  by 
the  help  of  a  pass  word  and  grip.  The  history  of  this  pass  word 
is  found  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges.  It  signi- 
fies an  ear  of  corn  sprineing  beside  a  stream  of  water  and  there- 
fore denotes  fertility,  and  id  an  impressive  emblem  of  the  first  and 
most  beneficial  employment  of  the  human  faculties — the  science 
of  agriculture. 

On  entering  the  middle  chamber,  the  Fellow  Craft  beheld  it 
inscribed  on  every  side  with  geometrical  emblems  and  numerical 
combinations  and  is  instructed  in  the  mysterious  relations  which 
they  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  creation.  In  the  centre,  within  a 
glorious  irradiation  or  blazing  star,  is  inscribed  the  letter  G,  de- 
noting the  great  and  glorious  science  of  sroybolical  and  mystical 
geometry,  as  cultivate  by  our  ancient  and  venerable  oiasters  in 
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every  »g8  and  country.  The  next  emblem  is  fte  Triangle,  ^ne* 
nlly  deoeminated  Pythagorean ;  because  it  served  as  a  mam  il«* 
lustration  of  that  philosopher's  system.  This  emblem  powerfully 
elucidates  the  mystic  relation  between  numerical  and  geometrical 
symbols.  It  is  composed  of  ten  points,  so  arranged,  as  to  form 
one  greater  equilateral  triangle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  divide  it 
ioto  nine  similar  triangles  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  first  of 
these,  representing  unity y  is  called  a  monad,  and  answers  to  what 
is  denominated  a  pointy  in  geometry,  each  being  the  principle  by 
ihe  multiplication  of  which  all  combinations  of  form  Or  number 
are  respectively  generated.  The  next  two  points  are  denominated 
t  DC&Dy  representing  the  number  2,  and  answers  to  the  geome- 
trical line,  which,  consisting  of  length  without  breadth,  is  bound- 
ed by  two  extreme  points.  The  three  following  points  are  called 
the  Tri A  D,  representing  the  No.  3,  and  may  be  considered  as 
hiring  an  indissoluble  relation  to  all  supeifices,  which  consist  of 
kagth  aad  breadth,  when  contemplated  as  abstracted  from  thick- 
ness. 

This  relation  is  proved  by  the  consideration,  that  no  rectilinear 
surface  can  have  less  than  three  points  of  extension.  The  four 
points  at  the  base,  denoting  the  No.  4,  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
a  solid,  wherein  are  combined  the  three  principles  of  length,  . 
hreadth  and  thickness,  inasmuch,  as,  no  solid  can  have  less  than 
four  extreme  points  of  boundary.'  And,  for  as  much  ks,  all  other 
abstract  ideas  of  the  point,  line  and  superfices,  are  analytically 
derived  from,  and  synthetically  included  in,  that  of  a  solid  body. 

The  Pythagoreans  affirmed  the  Tetractys,  or  number  four,  to 
be  the  sum  and  completion  of  all  things,  and  the  rather,  also,  be- 
cause, in  its  progressive  generation  is  completed  the  duad  num- 
ber ten — the  recurring  series  by  which  arithmetical  calculation  is 
effected. — ^The  Pythagorean  philosophers,  therefore,  considered 
the  No.  4,  first  as  containing  a  duad,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
ourabera;  secondly,  as  completing  an  entire  or  perfect  triangle, 
thirdly,  as  comprising  the  four  great  principles,  both  of  arithme- 
tic and  geometry ;  fourthly,  as  representing,  in  its  several  parts, 
the  four  elements  of  firev*  air,  water  and  earth,  and  collectively, 
the  whole  sptem  of  the  universe;  lastly  as  separately  typifying 
the  lour  eternal  principles  of  existence,  generation,  emanation  and 
creation ;  and  hence,  collectively,  denoting  the  great  architect  of 
the  universe.  Wherefore  to  swear  by  the  Tetractys  was  the  most 
sacred  aod  inviolable  oath. 

CLAUSE  TWO. 
Having  thus  minutely  examined  the  form  and  import  of  the 
TetraetySj  we  come  next;  to  consider  some  of  the  principal  geo- 
metrical diagrams,  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Let  us  begin 
vith  the  properties  of  the  most  ^simfde  geometrical  principle,  the 
point,  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  relations  of  lines,  the  gene- 
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ration  of  superfices  aod  the  construction  of  regular  solids;  bjit 
confining  our  enquiry  to  those  symbols,  which  alone  have  any  ap- 
titude to  mystical  geometry,  as  being  either  perfect*  or  propor- 
tional in  their  several  relations. 

Of  all  geometrical  points,  the  centre,  from  which  a  circle  is 
generated,  is  the  most  perfect,  as  bearing  an  ec^al  relation  to 
every  part  of  the  circumferance.  Of  straight  lines^  the  most  per- 
fect relntion  is  that  of  the  parallel  extension ;  because  it  is  by  its 
nature  immutable  and  interminable.  The  curved  lines,  the  cir- 
cle is  the  most  perfect,  as  being  in  itself  complete,  without  visi- 
ble beginning  or  end,  bearing  dn  equal  relation  throughout  all  ita 
parts  to  the  generating  point  and  containing  the  largest  possible 
superfices,  within  the  most  simple  boundary  of  any  given  extent. 

t^rom  the  combination  of  the  circle  and  right  line  is  derived  the 
right  angled  triangle,  the  most  simple  of  all  rectilinear  superfices; 
for  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  any  circle,  so 
extended  as  to  touch  the  circumference  at  both  estremitiel,  and 
the  eiUreme  points  thereof  be  both  joined  to  another  point  of  the 
circle,  the  angle  found  by  their  division  will  be  invariably  a  right 
angled  triangle,  and  will  either  be  Isosceles,  i.  e.  having  the 
sides  which  include  the  right  angle  equal — or  scaleni,  i.  e.  having 
all  its  sides  and  angles  unequal.-:-The  former  of  these  possesses 
the  capacity  of  infinite  reduplication  and  may  also  be  infinitely 
divided  into  similar  triangles,  equal  to  each  other,  observing  in 
both  respects,  the  geometrical  (progression  founded  on  the  daad 
or  No.  2,  and  in  every  such  operation,  the  whole,  as  well  as  the 
parts  still  retaining  its  original  characters,  form  and  relation. 

In  its  scaleni  conformation  it  is  in  like  manner  divisible,  and  its 
divisions  retain  their  former  proportions  and  relations;  but  if 
multiplied,  it  becomes  the  bases  of  the  trilateral  forms,  which 
vary  according  to  the  proportions  of  its  angles  and  the  combina- 
tion of  its  lines. 

When  two  scaleni  right  angle  triangles  of  equal  dimensions,  are 
united  by  the  smallest  of  the  lines  which  includes  the  right  angle, 
they  form  an  obtuse  angled  triangle  of  the  Isosceles  order:  when, 
by  the  larger  of  these  two  lines,  an  acute  aifgled  triangle  of  the  same 
description.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  their  angles  are  to  each  other, 
in  the  arithmetical  proportion  of  one,  two  and  three.  They  form 
an  equilateral  triangle,  which  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  trilateral  forms,  for  the  following  reasons ! — 
first,  because,  it  is  equal  in  all  its  relations :  second,  because,  it 
is  capable  of  being  reduced  into  right  angled  scaleni  and  obtuse 
isosceles :  thirdly,* because  it  U  infinitely  divisible,  or  may  be  in- 
finitely multiplied,  into  similar  triangles,  equal  to  each  other, 
without  alteration  of  its  form  or  relations  :  fourthly,  because  in 
every  such  division  or  augmentation,  it  observes  the  geometrical 
progression  founded  on  the  tetrad  or  No.  4 ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
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be  considered  a  gymbolical  representation  of  that  species  of  pro- 
portion.    • 

Of  quadrilateral  superfices.the  most  simple  is,  the  square  form- 
ed by  uniting  the  hypothenuse  or  side  subtending  to  the  right  an- 
gle of  two  right  angled  Isosceles  triangles,  containing  equal.  It 
is  also  most  perfect  op  account  of  the  equality  of  its  relations  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  rectangular  parallelogram  is  founded  by  the  similar  union 
of  tw.o  scaleni  triangles  of  the  same  description. 

A  rhomb  is  the  union  of  two  equilateral  triangles.  A  rhom- 
boid of  two  right  angled  triangles,  conjoined  by  the  larger  of  those 
sides  which  contain  the  right  angle ;  but  in  an  inverted  position. 

Oi  trilateral  and  quadrilateral  figures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
none  are  admissible  into  symbolical  geometry,  but  those  which 
in  their  respective  lines  and  angles,  bear  the  relation  of  equality 
or  sadi  integral  proportions,  as  may  be  adequately  expressed  by 
tome  of  the  numerical  terms  of  the^tetractys,  i.  e.  the  numbers  1, 
2,  3.  4. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  construction  of  multilateral  figures. 
.  Having  their  sides  and  angles  equal,  these  are  invariabl]^  formed 
by  the  combination  of  as  many  acute  angled  triangles,  as  the 
^re  has  sides. — This  class  of  forms  may  be  suiliciently  illustra- 
ted by  the  pentagon,  which  resolves  itself  into  five  isosceles  acute 
angkd  triangles ;  but  there  is  one  which  ret][uires  particular  no- 
tice ;  1  mean  the  hexagon,  which,  being  composed  of  six  equilat- 
eral triangles,  is  equal,  in  all  its  relations,  and  retains  the  quality 
of  being  infinitely  divisible  into  similar  triangles,  according  to 
the  geometrical  projection  observed  in  the  divisions  of  that  trilat- 
eral figure,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  most,  per- 
fect of  all  multilateral  forms. 

From  this  enquiry,  it  results,  that  the  three  most  perfect  of  all 
geometrical  diagrams  arie  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square  and 
the  equal  hexagon.  To  this  we  may  add  an  observation,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  our  grand  master  Pythagoras,  that 
there  exists  no  other  regular  equilateral  forms,  whose  mTfltiples 
are  competent  to  fill  up  and  occupy  the  whole  space  about  a 
given  centre  :  which  can  only  be  effected  by  six  equilateral  trian- 
gles, four  squares,  and  three  equal  hexagons.  There  arQ  but  five 
regular  solids  contained  under  a  certain  numbeV  of  equal  and 
similar  superficeSy  which,  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  are  usually  denominated  the  five  Platonic  bo- 
dies.   Those  are, 

A  THracdron,  or  pyramid,  contained  under  four  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles,  representing,  according  to  the  Platonists, 
the  element  of  fire. 

An  Octaedron,  contained  under  eight  such  triangles,  repre- 
sents air. 
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An  Aosaedron,  under  twenty  such,    triangles,    representkig 
water.  /  ^ 

An  Hexaedron,0r  cube,  contained  under  six  squares,  and  re- 
presenting the  earth. 

A  Dodehaedron,  under  twelve  equal  and  equilateral  pentagons, 
representing  the  whole  system  of  the  universe.  / 

There  remains  yet  another  geometrical  emblem  to  be  explained 
which  is  the  diagram  of  the  47th  uroposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  by  the  assistance  of  which,  we  prove  that  the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  that  is,  the  oppo* 
site  to  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  sides 
which  contain  the  right  angle.  For  this  discovery,  we  are  like- 
wise indebted  to  the  great  Master  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
who  is  said  to  have  offered  a  hecatomb,  or  sacrifice,  of  a  hundred 
oxen,  to  express  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven,  on  account  of 
this  discovery.  And,  indeed  well  might  he  estimate  its  value  so 
highly,  when  we  reflect,  that,  upon  this  principle,  depends  the 
solution  of  the  great  principles  in  the  mathematical,  mechanical 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  the  true  key  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  proportions  and  powers  of  all  quantities,  arithme- 
tical, geometrical  and  algebraical.  By  it,  we  may  prove  any 
multiple  of  a  given  square,  as  we  have  only  to  coUstruct^n  iso- 
sceles right  angled  triangles,  of  which  one  of  the  sides  including 
the  triangle  shall  be  equal  to  the  sides  of  such  square.  And  in 
the  same  manner,  it  may  be  applied  to  form  squares  and  other 
figures  of  duplicate  ratios  to  others  which  are  given.  According- 
ly, he  was  accustomed  to  distinguish  this  proposition  by  the  ap- 
pellation EUREKA,  which  signifies  /  have  found  it.  Thereby,  de- 
noting the  superior  importance  of  this  over  all  other  discoveries. 
As,  therefore,  the  letter  G  denotes  to  us  the  science  of  symboli- 
cal geometry,  and  the  Pythagorean  tetractys  the  mysterious  pow- 
ei:s  of  numbers,  so  is  this  symbol  the  representation  of  all  me- 
chanical and  physical  science. 

But  whilst  each  of  those  our  symbols  reciprocally  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  rest,  there  is  one  sense,  in  whi^h  they  yield  to  the  de 
€ided  preeminence  of  the  great  central  emblem,  whose  sacred 
initial  character,  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  eternal  glory,  recalls 
our  minds,  from  the  work  to  the  architect,  from  the  science  to  its 
mystery. — Thi^  brings  us  to  the  moral  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  Geometry. 

Geometry  is  the  first  and  noblest  of  sciences,  and  the  basis  on 
which  the  superstructure  of  Freemasonry  is  erected.  The  con- 
templation of  this  science,  in  a  moral  and  comprehensive  view, 
fills  the  mind  with  rapture.  To  the  true  Geometrician,  the  re- 
gions of  matter,  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  afford  ample  |  scope 
for  his  admiration,  while  they  op^n  a  sublime  field  for  his  enqui- 
ry and  disquisition. 

Every  blade  of  grass  which  covers  the  field,  every  flower  which 
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blows,  and  every  msec!  whicb  wings  its  way  in  the  bounds  of  ez- 
]ianded  space,  proves  the  existence  of  a  first  cause*  and  yields  plea- 
sure to  the  ihtelligent  mind.  The  symmetry,  beauty  and  order  dis- 
played in  the  various  parts  of  animate  and  inanimate  creation  are 
plying  und  delightful  thevies,  and  naturally  lead  to  the  s<;^iirce 
whence  the  whole  ia  derivedf.  When  we  bring,  within  the  focus 
of  th^  eye,  the  variegated  carpet  of  the  terresticJ  creation^  and 
survey  me  progress  of  the  vegetative  system,  our  admiration  la 
jostly  excited.  Every  plant  which  grows,  every  flower  that  dis- 
plays its  beauties  or  brec^thes  its  sweets,  ajiTords  instruction  and 
dehghc  When  we  extend  our  views  to  the  animal  creation  and 
contemplate  the  vaiied  clothing  of  every  species,  we  are  equally 
struck  with  astonishment!  and  when  we  trace  the  lines  of  Geo- 
metry, drawn  by  the  divine  pencil,  in  the  beautiful  plumage  of 
tbe  leathered  tribe,,  how  exalted  is  our  conception  of  the  heavenly 
work  I  The  admirable  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
infinite  number  oi  flares  and  vesseJa  which  runs'  through  the* 
whole,  with  the  apt  disposition  of-  one  part  to  another,  is  a  perpet- 
ual subject  of  study  to  the  true  geometrician,  who»  while  he  ad- 
verts to  idl  the  changes,  which  all  undergo  in  their  progress,  to 
maturity,  is  lest  in  rapture  and  veneration-  06  the  great-  cause 
which  produce^-  the  whole,  and  governs  the  sytsem^  When  he 
descends  inta  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  exploresthe  kingdom 
of  ores,  minerals  and  fossils,  he  finds  the  same  ikistances  of  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  their  formation  and  struc- 
ture; every  genr  and  pebble  proclaim*  the  handy  work  of  an 
almighty  creator^. 

When  he  surveys  the  watery  element,  and  directs  his-  atten- 
tjea  to  the  wonderaof  the  deep,,  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mighty  ocean,,  he  perceives  emblems  of  the  same  supreme  intelli-  , 
geace.  The  scales  of  the  largest  whale,  as  well  as  the  pencilled 
shell  of  the  most  diminutive  fish,  equally  yield  a  theme  for  his 
contemplation,  on  which  he  fondly  dwdls,  while  the  symmetry  of 
their  formation,  and  the  delicacy  of  tints,  evince,  to  his  discern- 
mg  eye,  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  artist.  When  he  exalts  his 
view  to  the  more  noble  and  elevated  parts  of  nature,  and  surveys 
the  celestial  orbs,  how  much  ereater  is  his  astojAishment!  If,  on 
the  princtplea  of  geometry  and  true  philosophy,  he  contemplates 
the  sun, the  moon,  the  stars,.the  whole conclaveof  heaven^  his  pride' 
u  humbled,  and  he  is  lost  itf  awful  admiration.  The  immense  mag- 
nitude of  those  bodies,  the  regularity  and  rapidity  of  their 
motions,  and  the  vast  extent  of  space  through  which  they  move,  * 
are  equally  inconceivable;  and  as  ftur  as  they; exceed' human cont- 

•  Of  a  osmse«  hot  wbjr  a  first  ?  Rt  C. 

t  To  matter,  its  motions,  its  varieties,  its  composition  of  varieties^  and' 
its  alteraate  decomposition.  That  is  all,  first,  lost,  heginniog,  end,  success 
«oo  and  samenes.  R.  C. 

t  Yes,  hut  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  tliat  crea<' 
ting  power  to  be  intelligent,  or  a  designing,  thing  like  man.  R.  C. 
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prehension,  baffle  his  most  daring  ambition,  till  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  theme,  he  sinks  into  his  primitive  yisig;nificancc. 

By  Geometry,  then,  we  curiously  trace  Nature  thrcTugh  her  va- 
rious windings,  to  her  most  concealed  recesses.  By  it,  we  disco- 
ver the  power,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  the  Grand  Artificer 
of  the  universe,  and  view  with  delight  the  proportions  which  con- 
nect this  vast  machine.  By  it,  we  discover  how  the  planets 
move  in  their  different  orbits  and  demonstrate  their  various  revo- 
lutions. By  it,  we  account  for  the  return  of  the  seasons  and  the 
variety  of  scenes  which  each  season  displays  to  the  discerning 
eye.  Numberless  woflds  are  around  us,  all  framed  by  the  same 
divine  artist,  which  roll  through  the  vast  expanse  and  are  all  con- 
ducted by  the  same  unerring  law. 

A  survey  of  nature  and  the  observation  of  her  beautiful  pro- 
portions, first  determined  man  to  imitate  the  divine  plan  and 
study  symmetry  and  order.  This  gave  rise  to  societies  and  birth 
to  every  useful  art.  The  architect  began  to  design  and  the  plans 
which  he  laid  down,  improved  by  experience  and  time,  produced 
works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age. 

To  him,  the  great  Geometrician  of  the  universe,  the  father  of 
light  and  life,  the  fountain  of  eternal  wisdom  let  us  humbly  dedi- 
cate our  labourers,  imploring  him  to  bless  and  prosper  the  work 
of  our  hands  to  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
salvation  of  our  immortal  souls. 

As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  is  rare,  that  such  a  lecture  as  I 
have  copied  is  given  in  a  masons  lodge ;  but  as  I  found  it  among 
my  collection,  under  the  head  of  lectures  &c.  for  the  second  de- 
gree, and  as  it  is  all  that  is  really  good  in  masonry,  I  have  copied 
at  large.  I  aib  of  opinion  that  one  half  of  the  masons  in  this 
Island  could  not  give  the  most  simple  definition  of  the  woFd 
geometry.  I  have  now  hardly  space  to  introduce  the  form  of  clo- 
sing the  lodge  and  must  defer  further  comment  until  the  mas- 
ter's degree  has  been  described. 

FORM  OF  CLOSING  A  LODGE  IN   THE  SECQND    DEGREE^ 

The  master  knocks  to  order  which  is  echoed  by  the  two  wardens. 

"W.  M.  Brethren,  assist  me  to  close  this  Fellow  Craft's  Lodge. 
Brother  Junior  Warden,  what  is  the  constatit  care  of  every  Fel- 
low Craft  Freemason  ? 

J.  W.  To  prove  the  lodge  close  tiled. 

W.  M.  Direct  that  duty  to  be  done. 

J.  W.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  you  will  prove  the  lodge  close 
tiled.  (The  Inner  Guard  and  the  Tiler  both  give  the  Fellow  Craft's 
three  knocks.) 

1.  G.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  the  lodge  is  close  tiled.      ^ 

J.W.  (knocks  and  makes  the  sign.)  Worshipful  Master  the 
lodge  is  close  tiled.' 
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W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  the  next  care  ? 

S.  W.  To  see^tbf  brethren  appear  to  order  as  Craftsmen. 

W.  M.  To  order  brethren  as  Craftsmen. — Brother  Junior 
Warden,  in  this  character  what  have  you  discovered  ?^ 

J.  W.  A  sacred  symbol. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  where  is  it  fixed? 

S.  W.  In  the  centre  of  the  building. 

W.  M.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  to  what  does  it  allude  ? 

J,  W.  To  God  the  grand  Geometrician  of  the  universe. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  let  us  remember  wherever  we  are  and  what- 
ever we^do,  his  all  seeing  eye  beholds  us  and  while  we  continue 
to  act  as  faithfnl  Fellow  Craft  Masons,  let  us  never  fail  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  towards  him  with  fervency  and  zeal. — P.  M.  So 
mote  it  be.         . 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  our  labours  being  closed  in 
tbis  degree,  you  have  my  command  to  close  this  Fellow  Craft's 
Lodge  f Gives  the  three  knocks.) 

S.  W.  In  the  name  of  the  Grand  Geometrician  of  the  Universe 
and  by  the  command  of  the  Worshipful  Master  I  declare  this 
Lodge  of  Fellow  Crafts  duly  closed.     (Gives  the  knocks) 

J.  W.  And  it  is  accordingly  so  done.     ( With  the  knocks) 

This,  Sir,  you  will  readily  admit  Torms  a  fair  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  Fellow  Craft's,  or  second,  degree  in  masonry.  It 
is  more  free  from  frivolity  and  offensiveness  than  any  other  de- 
gree and  though  not  wholly  free,  it  has  less  of  fable  attached  to 
it  than  any  other  degree. 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  honesty  of  this  revelation 
of  the  mysteries  of  masonry,  and  acknowledge,  that,  if  man  could 
not  reveal  to  more  good  effect  that  a  God,  me  should  all'have  re- 
mained in  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  :  we  of  the  human  race 
should  have  been  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest. 

Yours  in  masonic  instruction, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  M.  P.  PROVINCIAL 
GRAT4D  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FREE- 
MASONS tOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

LETITRIV. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  July  21,  Anno 
Sir,  tenebrse  182.5. 

We  come  now  to  a  revelation  of  the  ceremonies,  &c.,  of  the  third 
degree  of  Freemasonry,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  last.  All 
others,  by  whatever  names  or  means  supported,  must  be  looked 
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upon  by  Masons  as  superflooos,  and  did  not  exi«t  with  operathrd 
masons.  The  present  united  Grand  Lodge,  I  perceive  acknow- 
ledges but  three  degrees,  including  the  branch  called  Royal  Axch 
in  that  of  the  masters  degree ;  thougb,  in  different  lodges  ami 
different  countries,  near  fifty  degrees  have  been  established. 

As  frequent  knocLings  are  observed  in  this,  as  weU  as  in  llie 
former  degrees,  before  1  open  the  lodge,  I  wiU  agaia  describe  th& 
distinction  by  which  the  Master's  knocks  ace  kttow».  For  the 
first  or  apprentices*  degree  there  weie  thf  ee  equi-timed  knocks : 
the  second,  or  fellow  craft's,  were  as  one—two,  of  a  pause  be* 
tween  the  first  and  second :  and  those  of  the  Hiird,  or  maBterV 
degree,  are  marked  as  two-— one,  or  a  pause  between  the  seeiMid 
and  third.  This  among  Masons,  is  held  to  be  a  distinction  a» 
important  as  any  of  the  grips,  words  or  other  secrets ;  indeed,  na 
visitor  could  gain  admittance  to  a  lodge,  without  observing  the 
proper  manner  of  knocking  at  the  door-  Without  knocking  U> 
apprise  them  of  the  approach  of  a  cowan,  let  us^  draw  aside  the 
veil,  and  see  a  lodge  of  Master  Masons  at  work, 

OPENING  OF  THE  LODGE. 
The  master  and  two  wardens  caU  to  order  fijf  a  mgte  knock, 

W.  M.  Brethren  assist  me  to  open  the  lodge  in  the  third  de- 
gree : — Brother  Junior  Warden,  woat  is  the  first  care  of  our  Mas- 
ter Mason  ? 

J.  W.  To  .see  the  lodge  properly  tiled. 

W.  M.  You  will  direct  that  duty  to  be  done  ? 

J.  W.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  you  will  see  the  lodge  properly 
tiled.  (The  Fellow  Craffs  knocks  are  then  given  on  the  door  by  the 
Inner  Guard  and  Tilery,  to  prove  the  lodge  close  tiled. 

I.  G.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  the  lodge  is  properly  tiled. 
.  (This  is  given  with  tfte  sign:  and  with  a  similar  sign^  and  the  f el-- 
low  Craft*s  knocks  the  /.  W.  reports  to  the  master.)    Worshipful 
master,  the  lodge  is  properly  tiled. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  the  next  care  of  every  Master 
Mason  ? 

S.  W.  To  see  the  brethren  appear  to  order  as  Craftsmen. 

W.  M.  To  order  brethren  as  Craftsmen.^ — Brother  Junior  War- 
den are  you  a  Master  Mason  ? 

J.  W.  I  am  v^rshipful  Master,  try  me,  prove  tne. 

W.  M.  By  what  instrument  of  architecture  will  you  be  proved  ? 

J.  W.  By  the  square  and  compasses.        ' 

W.  M.  Since  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  your- 
self, you  will  prove  the  brethren  present  to  be  Master  Masons, 
by  signs,  and  demonstrate  that  proof  to  me  by  copying  their  ex- 
ample ? 

J.  W.  Brethren,  by  command  of  the  Worshipful  Master,  you 
wiH  prove  yourselves  Master  Masons  by  signs  ;  and  to.  prevent 
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confusion,  observe  the  Senior  Warden.  (The  sigm  are  given  bp 
aU  freseni  andi^  the  J,  W.  reports.)  Worshipful  Master,  the 
brethren  present  having  proved  themselves  Master  Masons,  by 
signs,  I,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  demonstrate  that  proof 
to  vou,  by  copying  their  example. 

fr.  M.  And  I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  those  signs, — 
Brother  Junior  Warden,  from  whence  came  you  ? 

J.  W.  From  the  east. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  whither  are  you  directing  your 
course  ? 

S.  W.  Towards  the  west. 

W.  M.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  for  what  purpose? 

J.  W.  In  search  of  that  which  was  lost,  which  by  your  assis- 
tance and  our  own  endeavours,  we  hope  to  find. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  what  was  that  which  was  lost. 

S.  W.  The  genuine  secrets  of  a  Master  Mason. 

W.  M.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  How  came  those  secrets  lost? 

J.  W.  By  the  untimely  death  of  our  master  Hiram  AbiC 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  and  where  do  you  hope  to 
find  them  ? 

S.  W.  With  a  centre.  . 

W.  M.  Brother  Junior  Warden,  what  is  a  centre? 

J.  W.  A  point  within  a  circle,  from  which  every  part  of  the 
circumferance  is  equally  distant. 

W,  M.  Brother  Senior  Wardfen,  why  with  a  centre? 

S.  W.  Because,  from  that  point,  no  Master  Mason  can  err. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  I  will  assist  you  in  your  researches,  and  may. 
heaven  prosper  our  united  endeavours. 

P.  M.  So  mote  it  be. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  in^the  name  of  the  most  high*,  I  declare 
this  lodge  open  on  the  centre,  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  Master  Masons.  (The Master  and  Wardens  then  shout: 
"  All  Qlory  to  the  most  high  :  and  make  a  sign^  This  is 
done  by  the  master  thrice,  by  the  Senior  Warden  twice,  and  by  the 
Junior  Warden  once,  sometimes  by  all  present.  The  Master  and 
Wardens  give  their  three  knocks  and  the  lodge  is  considered  open. 

FORM  OF  PASSING  OR  RAISING  A  MASTER  MASON. 

(The  lodge  is  first  open  in  the  second  degree  and  thus,  addressed  by 
the  master.)  Brethren,  Brother  Noodle  is  this  evening  a  candi- 
date to  be  raised  to  the  third  degree ;  but  it  is  first  requisite,  that 
he  should  give  proofs  of  proficiency  in  the  former  :  I  shall  there- 
fore, proceed  to  put  the  necessary  questions.     (Noodle  is  then 

*  What  Mister  Master  Mason  ift  the  name  of.  the  most  high  ?  From 
what  point  do  yoa  measure  ?  and  does  your  most  high  whirl  round  with 
the  earth?  If  he  does  not,  he  must,  at  tunes,  be  most  low. 

R.  C. 
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examined  as  to  his  proficiency  in  the  former  degree,  by  the  master, 
and  by  any  other  member  present,  who  chooses  to  question  him;  but 
generally  .reported  that,  "  he  will  do,*' 

W.  M.  Brother   Noodle,  you  will  come  this  way. — Do  you 
pledge  your  honour  as  a  ma^n  and  your  fidelity  as  a  mason,  that 
.  you  will  steadily  persevere  through  the  ceremony  of  Ix^ing  raised 
to  the  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  ? 

Noodle.  I  do. 

W.  M.  Do  you  likewise  pledge  yourself,  that  you  will  conceal 
what  I  shall  now  impart  to  you,  with  the  same  strict  caution,  as 
the  other  secrets  in  masonry  ? 

Noodle.  1  will.  • 

W.  M.  Then  I  will  intrust  you  with  a  test  of  merit,  which  is  a 
pass-grip  and  a  pass-word,  leading  to  the  degree  into  which  you 
seek  to  be  admitted.  7he  pass-grip  is  given  by  a  distinct  pressure 
of  the  thumb  between  the  joints  of  the  middle  and  ring  fineers. 
This  demands  a  pass-word,  which  is  Tubal  Cain,  who  was  this 
first  artificer  in  metal :  and  the  import  of  the  word  is  worldly 
possession.  You  will  be  particularly  careful  to  remember  this 
word,  as,  without  it,  you  cannot  gain  admittance  into  a  lodge, 
in  a  superior  degree.  {Noodle  retires  to  be  properly  prepared^ 
which  is  to  have  both  of  his  arms,  breasts,  and  knees  bare,  and  both 
heels  slip  shod.  In  the  interim  the  lodge  is  opened  in  the  third 
degree).  The  same  ceremonies  takes  place  at  the  door,  as  in  the 
forwrier  degrees,  with  ^fhe  difference  of  the  distinctive  grip-wordy 
knocks,  8fc.  and  the  I.  G,  reports  to  the  Master. 

I.  G.  Worshipful  Master,  Brother  Noodle  is  at  the  door  of  the 
lodge  ;  who  has  been  regularly  initiated  into  masonry,  passed  the 
degree  of  aFeUow  Craft,  and  has  made  such  progress  as  he  hopes 
will  recommend  him  to  be  raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a 
Master  Mason,  foi*  which  ceremony  he  comes  properly  prepared. 

W.  M.  How  does  he  hope  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  the  third 
degree  ? 

I.  G.  By  the  help  of  God,  the  united  aid  of  the  square  and 
compasses,  and  the  benefit  of  a  pass  word. 

W.  M.  We  acknowledge  the  powerful  aid  by  which  he  seeks  it, 
do  you.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  vouch,  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
that  pass  word. 

I.  G.  I  do.  Worshipful  Master. 

W.  M.  Then  let  him  be  admitted  in  due  form.  {He  is  then 
admitted.)  Brother  Deacons,  let  the  candidate  kneel  while  the 
blessing  of  heaven  is  invoked  on  our  proceedings.  {He  kneels, 
and  the  Master  prays,) 

Almighty  and.  Eternal  God,  the  Architect  ancj  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  at  whose  creative  fiat  £»11  things  first  were  made :  we, 
the  frail  creatures  of  thy  providence,  humbly  implore  thee  to 
pour  down  on  this  convocation  assembled  in  thy  holy  pame,  the 
continual  dew  of  thy  blessing :  and  especially,  we  beseech  thee. 
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tt>  impart  thy  grace  to  this  thy  servant,  who  offers  himself  a 
caDdidate  with  such  fortitude,  that,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  he  fail 
not;  but  pass  bioa  safely  under  thy  protection  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  that  he  may  finally  arise  from  the  tomb 
of  transgression  to  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. — So 
mote  it  be. 

W.  M.  The  brethren  will  take  notice,  that  Brother  Noddle, 
who  has  been  regularly  initiated  in  Freemasonry,  and  has  passed 
the  degree  of  a  Fellow  Craft,  is  about  to  pass  in  view  before  them, 
to  shew,  that  he  is  properly  prepared,  to  be  raised  to  the  third 
degree.  {He  is  then  conducted  three  times  round  the  lodge  by  the  ^ 
Deacons).  At  the  Jirst  time  he  shews  the  sign  of  the  first  degree 
to  the  W,  M:  then  the  first  sign  with  the  grip  to  the  J.  W.  At 
the  second  refund^  he  shews  the  second  sign  to  the  W.  M*  and  J.  W, 
and  commtmicates  both  sign  and  ^rip  to  tfie  S,  W,  At  the  third 
rovnd,  he  shews  the  second  Hgn  to  the  W.  M,  and  J,  W.  and  shows 
the  sign  and  communicates  the  Masters  pass-grip  and  pass-word  to 
the  S,  W.  by  whom  he  is  presented  to  the  Master. 

S.  W.  Worshipful  Master,  I  present  to  you  Brother  Noodle, 
a  candidate  properly  prepared  to  be  raised  to  the  sublime  degree 
of  a  Master  Mason. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  you  will  direct  the  Deacons 
to  instruct  the  candidate  to  advance  to  the  pedestal  in  due  form. 

S  W.  Brother  Deacons,  it  is  the  Worshipful  Master's  com- 
mand, that  you  instruct  the  candidate  to  advance  to  the  cast  in 
due  form, 

W.  M.  It  la  but  fair  to  inform  you,  that  a  most  serious  trial  of 
your  fortitude  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  a  most  solemn  obligation, 
await  you,  afe  you  prepared  *to  meet  them,  as  you  ought? 

Noodle.' I  am. 

W.  M.  Then  you  will  kneel  on  both  knees,  place  both  hands 
on  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law,  repeat  your  name  at  length  and 
say  after  lae: — 

I,  Doodle  Noodle,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  high,  and  of 
this  worthy  and  worshipful  lodge,  duly  constituted,  regularly 
assembled  and  properly  dedicated,  of  my  own  free  will  and 
accord,  do;  hereby  and  hereon,  most  solemnly  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  always  hale,  conceal,  and  never  reveal,  any 
or  either  of  the  secrets  or  mysteries  of  or  belonging  to  the  degree 
of  a  Master  Mason,  to  any  one  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  to  him 
or  them,  to  whom  the  same  may  justly  and  lawfully  belong,  and 
not  even  to  him  or  them,  until  after  due  trials,  strict  e:tamination, 
or  full  conviction,  that  he  or  they  are  worthy  of  that  confidence, 
or  in  the  bosom  of  a  Master  Mason's  Lodge,  f  further  most 
solemnly  engage,  that  I  will  the  secrets  t)f  the  third  degree  keep, 
from  him  who  is  but  a  Fellow  Craft  Mason,  wiih  the  same  strict 
cau^on  as  I  will  those  of  the  second  degree,  from  him  who  is 
bat  an  Entec^ed  Apprentice  Mason:  the  c>ame,  or  either  of  them, 
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from  any  one  id  the  known  world,  unless  to  true  and  lawful 
brother  Masons,  t  further  solemnly  engage  myself  to  advance 
to  the  pedestal  of  the  square  and  compasses^  to  answer  aod 
obey  all  lawful  signs  and  summonses  sent  to  me  from  a  Master 
Mason's  Lodge,  if  within  the  length  of  my  Cable  Tow,  and  to 
plead  no  excuse,  except,  sickness  or  the  pressing  emergency  of 
my  owp  privates  or  public  avocations.  I  furthermore  solemnly 
pledge  myself,  to  maintain  and  support  the  five  points  of  fellow- 
ship, in  act  as  well  as  in  word  :  that  my  hand  given  to  a  Master 
Mason,  shall  be  the  sure  pledge  of  brotherhood :  that  my  foot 
«ball  traverse  thrpugh  dangers  and  difficulties  to  unite  with  his  in 
forming  a  column  of  mutual  defence  and  safety :  that  the  posture 
of  my  daily  supplications  shall  remind  me  of  his  wants,  and  dis- 
pose my  heart  to  succour  his  distresses  and-  relieve  his  neces- 
sities, as  far  as  may  fairly  be  done  without  detriment  to  myself 
or  connections  :  that  my  breast  shall  be  the  sacred  repository  of 
his  secrets,  when  delivered  to  me  as  such;  murder,  treasoa, 
felony,  and  all  other  offences  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the 
ordinances  of  the  realm,  being  at  all  times  most  specially  ex- 
cepted, or  at  my  own  option :  and  finally,  that  I  will  support  a 
Master  Mason  s  character,  in  his  absence,  as  well  as  I  would  if 
he  were  present.  I  will  not  revile  him  myself,  nor  knowingly 
suffer  others  to  do  so ;  but  will  boldly  repel  the  slanderer  of  hia 
good  name  and  strictly  respect  the  chastity  of  those  who  are 
most  dear  to  him,  in  the  persons  of  his  wife,  sister  or  his  child  ; 
and  that  1  will  not  knowingly  have  unlawful  carnal  coonectioa 
with  either  of  them.  I  furuermore  solemnly  vow  and  deolare, 
that  I  will  not  defraud  a  Brother  Master  Mason,  or  see  him  de-* 
frauded  of  the  most  trifling  amount,  without  giving  him  due  and 
timely  notice  thereof;  that  I  will  also  prefer  a  Brother  Master 
Mason,  in  all  my  dealings,  and  recommend  him  tO'Others,  as  much 
as  lies  in  my  power,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  act  honourably, 
honestly  and  faithfully  towards  me  and  others.  All  these  several 
points,  I  promise  to  observe,  without  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation  of  any  kind,  under  no  less  a  penalty,  on  the  violatiou 
of  any  of  them,  than  to  have  my  body  severed  in  two,  my  bowels 
torn  thereout  and  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  centre,  and  those  ashes 
scattered  before  the  four  cardinal  points  of  heaven,  so  that  np 
trace  or  remembrance  of  me  shall  be  left  among  men,  more  par- 
ticularly among  Master  Masoos ;  so  help  me  God  and  keep  n>e 
steadfast  in  this  grand  and  solemn  obligation,  being  that  of  a 
Master  Mason. 

After  such  a  repetition  pf  oaths  as  we  have  seen  in  the  three 
degrees  of  masonry,  it  is  evident,  that  ideas  of  assassinatioa 
must  be  familar  to  the  mind  of  every  Mason,  and  these  ia  the 
most  disgusting  forms.  If  evidence  could  be  got,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  indicted,  as  members  of 
an  illegal  association ;   for  that  certainly  must  be  illegality  which 
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binds  its  nembers  by  »uch  oatbs,  as  these  deseribed  m  tbe  oaths 
of  masons ;  and  that  they  are  correct,  as  to  teftour,  I  can  bring 
^  best  of  evidence ;  though  there  is  a  slight  Tariance  in  differ^ 
ent  lodges ;  and  there  has  been  a  variance  from  time  to  time  in 
the  same  lodges.  Still,  the  most  disgusting  and  immoral  parts 
ef  the  oaths  have  been  rigidly  preserved,  if  this  association  be 
sot  legislatively  put  down,  after  I  have  gone  through  this  expo- 
ssre,  then  ever^  impartial  minded  man,  who  is  aware  of  the  late 
proceedings  with  respect  to  other  associations,  must  feel  the 
otmost  contempt  for  the  government  of  this  country. 

What  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  oath,  in  the  vow  that  a  Master 
Mason  will  not  have  unlawful  carnal  connection  with  the  wife, 
sister,  or  daughters  of  another  Mason?  What,  but  that  it  is 
masonically  legal,  that  he  have  unlawful  carnal  connection  with 
the  wife,  sister  or  daughter  of  any  other  man  ?  And,  for  ray  part, 
I  would  not  place  more  confidence  in  a  Mason  upon  this  head, 
than  upon  uiother  man,  with  respect  to  the  wife,  sister  or  daugh* 
ter  of  a  brother  mason. 

This  is  the  morality  of  masonry,  that  you  are  required  to  ob« 
serve  stated  rules  of  conduct  towards  every  Mason,  and  are  at 
liberty  as  a  good  Mason,  to  break  through  such  rules  with  regard 
to  evefy  other  person.     For  instance. 

fnthestorm  which  ravaged  this  southern  coast  of  England  in  No* 
*  venber  last,  a  Swedish  merchant's  vessel  was  cast  ashore.  Agen* 
ifeman,  standing  by  as  a  mere  unconcerned  spectator,  was  hailed  by 
iSkt  Captain  of  the  vessel  with  masonic  signs.  The  gentleman  was  a 
masoB,  and  instantly  rushed  to  embrace  the  captain  and  to  give  him 
■11  possible  aid,  by  taking  him  to  his  house,  and  by  procuring  all 
other  possible  aid  for  his  crew  and  vessel.  We  are  told,  that  the 
Swede,  on  returning  to  his  own  country,  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  (all  very  proper),'  and  the  benefits  of  masonry 
were  echoed,  from  this  circumstance,  through  every  newspaper 
poblished  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  what  a  bad 
prineipie  do  we  find  involved  in  the  circumstance  ?  Is  not  the 
alternative  clear,  that,  but  for  the  masonic  signs,  the  gentleman 
woaU  have  remained  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  have  left  the 
oaptMn  to  right  his  crew  and  vessel  as  well  as  he  could,  without 
Dttsonic  assistance.  This  principle  of  brotherhood,  which  ma- 
sonry teaches  or  enforces,  should  be  extended  to  all  mankind  and 
not  confined  to  a  sect.  This  is  the  principle  of  sectarianism,  that 
the  ineBibers  of  one  sect  have  no  morality  to  practice  towards 
&e  members  of  another  sect. 

The  man,  who  can  say  ''  so  help  me  God,"  to  such  an  oath  as 
tiHs  of  the  Master  Mason,  can  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying,  '<  so 
heip  me  CM**  in  vowing  the  accomplishment  of  any  vile  purpose. 
Until  be  had  publicly  renounced  his  error  and  expressed  his 
\  of  -sach  an  oath,  I  would  not  value  his  oath  or  his  word 
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at  a  rush  where  aught  depended  upon  either. — I  proceed  to  tbe 
subsequent  ceremony. 

W.  M.  As  a  pledge  of  your  fidelity  and  to  render  this  binding 
as  a  solemn  obligation,  for  as  long  as  you  shall  live,  I  will  thank 
you  to  seal  it  with  your  lips  on  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law^ ' 
{This  is  done,)  Let  me  once  more  call  your  attention  to  th^ 
position  of  the  square  and  compasses.  When  you  were  made  an 
Entered  Apprentice,  both  points  of  the  compasses  were  hidden* 
In  the  ^second  degree,  one  was  disclosed.  In  this  degree,  the 
whole  is  exhibited,  implying,  that  you  are  now  at  liberty  to  work 
with  both  those  points,  in  order  to  render  the  circle  of  your  ma- 
sonic duties  complete. — Rise  new  obligated  Master  Mason. 

We  are  now  to  be  introduQ^d  to  one  of  the  grossest  fables  and 
one  of  the  most  offensive  ceremonies,  in  which  assassination 
forms  a  game  to,  be  played  at,  and  under  which  the  stoutest 
heart,  whilst  ignorant  of  what  is  to  follow,  must  feel  terror.  The 
fable  is,  the  account  of  the  assassination  of  Hiram  Abiff,  and  tbo 
game  is,  the  sham  killing  of  every  Master  Mason  in  a  similar 
Tttonner;  on  which  I  shall  comment  in  the  proper  place. 

Brother  Noodle,  you  having  now  solemnly  entered  into  an  ob- 
ligation of  a  Master  Mason,  you  are  entitled  to  demand  of  roe« 
that  last  and  greatest  trial,  by  which  alone  you  can  be  admitted 
to  a  participation  of  the  secrets  restricted  to  the  third  degree  of 
Masonry.  But  it  is  my  duty,  previously,  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  retrospect  of  those  degrees  in  Masonry,  through  which  you 
have  already  passed,  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
and  appreciate  the  connexion  of  our  whole  system,  and  the  rela* 
tive  dependance  of  its  several  branches.  Youi  admission  aiaong^ 
Masons,  in  a  state  of  h^less  indigence,  was  an  emblematic  re* 
presentation  of  the  entrance  of  all  men  upon  this,  their  mortal  ex- 
.  istence.  It  inculcated  the  striking  lesson  of  natural  equality  and 
muiu^al  dependance.  It  taught  you,  in  the  active  principles  of 
universal  beneficience  and  charity»to  seek  the  solace  of  yb^rowu 
distress,  and  to  extend  relief  and  consolation  to  your  own  fellow 
creatures,  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  It  enabled  you  to  free  tbe 
soul  from  the  dominion  of  pride  and  prejudice,  and  to  look  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  particular  institutions,  whether  civil  or>  religi- 
ous, and  to  view  in  every  son  of  Adam,  a  Brother  of  the  duaL 
Above  all,  it  taught  you  to  bend  with  humility  and  resignation,  to 
the  great  architect  of  the  universe,  to  dedicate  your  heart,  thus 
purified  from  every  malignant  passion,  and  to  prepare  for  tbe  re- 
ception of  Truth  and  Wisdom,  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  your 
felloV  creatures.  Proceeding  onwards,  and  still  guided  in  your 
progress  in  tho  principles  of  moral  Truth,  you  were  passed  into 
the  second  degree  of  Masonry,  wherein  you  were  enabled  to  con- 
template the  intellectual  faculties  and  trace  them  from  their  deve- 
lopement  through  the  paths  of  heavenly  science,   evjen  to   the 
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throne  of  God  himself.  The  secrets  of  nature  and  the  principles 
of  mocal  truth  were  thus  unveiled  hefore  you.  You ,  learn  the 
just  estimate  of  those  ivonderous  faculties,  with  which  God  has 
endowed  the  heing  formed  after  his  own  image,  and  feel  the  duty 
which  he  has  thereby  imposed  upon  you,  of  cultivating  this  divine 
attribute  with  the  most  cliligent  and  unremitting  care  and  atten- 
tion, that  you  may  be  enabled  to  show  forth  his  glory  and  render 
joarself  useful  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  the  man  whose 
mind  has  thus  been  modelled  to  virtue  and  science,  nature  pre- 
sents one  great  and  useful  lesson  more — the  knowledge  of  himself. 
She  prepares  you,  by  contemplation,  for  the  closing  hour  of  ex- 
istence, and  when,  by  means  of  that  contemplation,  she  has  con- 
dttcted  you  through  the  intricate  windings  of  this  mortal  life, 
she  finally  instructs  y«u  how  to  die.  Such  my  brother  are  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  third  degree  in  Free  Masonry.  They  in- 
vite you  to  reflect  on  this  awful  subject,  and  teach  you  to  feel 
that,  to  the  just  and  'virtuous  man,  death  has  no  terrors  equal  to 
the  stain  of  falsehood  and  dishonour.  Of  this  grand  truth;  Ma- 
sonry affords  a  glorious  example  in  the  unshaken  fidelity  and 
nqble  death  of  our  Master  Hiram  Abiff,  who  was  slain  just  before 
the  completion  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  -at  the  construction  of 
which,  you,  no  doubt,  are  well  aware,  that  he  was  the  principal 
architect     The  manner  of  his  death  was  as  follows : 

Filteen  Fellow  Crafts  of  that  superior  class  appointed  to  pre-  * 
side  over  the  rest,  finding  that  the  work  was  nearly  completed, 
and  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  the  Master's 
degree,  which  Were  only  known  to  Solomon,  Hiram  and  Hiram 
Abiff,-  conspired  together,  to  obtain  them .  by  any  means,  and 
even  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  At  the  moment  of  carrying 
their  conspiracy  into  execution,  twelve  of  the  fifteen  recanted ; 
but  three  of  a  more  determined  and  atrocious  character  than  the 
rest  persisted  in  their  impious  design,  in  prosecution  of  which, 
they  planted  themselves  respectively  at  the  East,  North,  and 
Sooth  entrances  of  th^  temple,  wither  our  Master  Hiram  AbifFhad 
retired  to  pay  his  adoration  to  the  most  high,  as  was  his  wonted 
custom  at  the  hour  of  high  twelve. 

His  devotions  being  ended,  our  Grand  Master  attempted  to  re- 
turn by  the  North  door,  but  found  himself  opposed  by  the  first  of 
the  three  rufi&ans,  who,  for  want  of  another  weapon,  had  armed 
himself  with  a  heavy  plumb  rule.  In  a  threatening  manner,  he 
demanded  of  our  Grand  Master,  the  secrets  of  a  Master  Mason, 
declaring  to  him,  that  his  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
refnsal;  but  Hiram  Abiff  true  to  his  obligation,  replied,  that  those 
secrets  were  known  only  to  three,  and  could  only  be  made  known 
by  consent  of  them  all,  that  diligence  and  patience  would  not 
fiul  to  entitle  the  worthy  mason  to  participate  in  those  mysteries, 
hot  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  death  than  betray  his  sacred  trust. 
On  receiving  this  answer,  the  ruffian  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head. 
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but  startled  by  the  firmness  of  his  demeanour,  it  missed  the  fore- 
head, and  only  glanced  upon  his  right  temple,  yet,  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  to  cause  our  Grand  Master  to  reel  and  sink  on  his  left 
knee.     Recovering  from  this  situation,  he  rushed  to  the  South 
Door,  where  he  was  accosted  by  the  second  ruffian,  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  answered  as  before,  with  undiminished  firmness ; 
when  this  assassin,  who  was  armed  with  a  level,  struck  our  Master 
Hiram  a  blow  on  the  left  temple,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground 
upon  his  right  knee.     Finding  his  escape  thus  cut  off  in  both 
these  quarters,  he  staggered  faint  and  bleeding  to  the  East  Door, 
where  the  third  ruffian  was  posted,  who,  on  receiving  a  similar 
reply  to  his  insolent  demand,  (for  our  G.  M.  still  remained  un^ 
shaken,  even  in  this  trying  moment)  struck  him  a  violent  blow, 
full  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  heavy  setting  maul, 
under  which  this  excellent  man  sunk  lifeless,  at  the  foot  of  the 
murderer.      Such  was  the  manner  of   his  Death,  and   I  have 
already  pointed  out  to  you  the  instructive  lesson  which  his  Death 
and  fortitude  so  powerfully  inculcate  in  the  heart  of  every  faithful 
Brother, — Such,  in  like  circumstances,  will  be  the  magnanimity 
of  every  man  whose  mind  is  well  constituted,  who  has  squared 
his  life  upon  the  principles  of  moral  truth  and  justice;  who,  by 
improving  his  faculties  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man* 
kind,  has  answered  the  great  end  of  his  creation,  and  has  learnt 
to  contemplate  death  as  the  end  of  afflictions,  and  the  entrance 
to  a  better  life.     Nor  will  you,  I  trust,  sink  beneath  the  influence 
of  terror,  now  that  your  trial  approaches  ;  though  you  stand  be- 
fore me  a  devoted  victim ;  though  the  hand  of  Death  be  upon  you ; 
and  though  this  awful  moment  be  your  last. 

'At  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  Master  and  two  Wardens 
play  the  part  of  the  three  ruffians  upon  poor  Noodle.  In  a  book 
entitled  Jachiu  and  Boaz,  which,  for  the  time  it  was  written, 
(1793)  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Scotch  Lodges, 
is  admitted  by  all  Masons  to  be  correct,  with  the  exception  that 
it  places,  Jachin  before  Boaz  as  the  word  of  the  first  degree,  I 
find  the  following  statement,  referring  to  the  point  on  which  we 
are  now  touching  : — "  When  you  come  to  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  making  a  master,  it  occasions  some  surprise.  The 
Junior  Warden  strikes  you  with  a  twenty^four  inch  guage  across 
your  throat;  the  Senior  Warden  follows  the  blow,  by  striking  you 
with  a  square  on  the  left  breast ;  and  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
the  Master  knocks  you  down  with  the  gavel.  This  is  the  custom 
in  most  lodges;  and  it  requires  no  small  share  of  courage,  for 
the  blows  are  frequently  so  severe,  that  the  poor  candidate  falls 
backward  on  the  ttoor ;  and  the  greater  his  terror  at  this  usage, 
the  more  the  Brethren  are  pleased.  This  custom  savours  too 
much  of  barbarity  ;  and  many  instances  can  be  produced  of  per- 
sons in  this  situation,  who  have  requested  on  their  knees  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  others  who  have  made  their  escape  as  fast  as 
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possible  oul  of  the  lodge.     The  French  and  natives  of  Switzerland 
have  a  more  striking  and  solemn  way  of  representing  the  death  of  ' 
Hiram.     When  a  brother  comes  into  the  lodge,  in  order  to  be  . 
raised  to  the  degree  of  a  Master,  one  of  the  members  lies  flat  on- .. 
bis  back,  with  his  face  disfigured  and  besmeared  with  blood,  on  ' 
the  spot  where  the  drawing  on  the  floor  is  made.     His  natural 
sarprise  and  confusion  immediately   appears,   and   one   of  the 
Brethren  generally  addresses  Him  to  the  purport  following: — 
'Brother,  be  not  frightened  ;  this  is  the  unfortunate  remains  of  a 
worthy  master,  that  would  not  deliver  the  grip  and  word  to  three 
Fellow  Crafts,  who  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  from  this  example  we 
.  learn  our  duty,  .viz.  to  die  beforfe  we  deliver  the  Master's  part  of 
Masonry  to  those  who  have  no  claim  thereto.'     On  kneeling  to 
receive  the  obligation,  the  supposed  dead  brother  lies  behind  you, 
and  reading  the  history  of  his  deaths  he  gets  up,  and  you  are  laid 
down  in  his  place.      This  is  the  most  material  difference  between 
the  French  and  English  method  of  making  a  Master  Mason;  and 
that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  humanity,  than  to  give  a  man  a  vio- 
lent blow,  on  the  forehead  with  a  gavel,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reader."     Thus  far  the  author  of  "  Jachin  and  Boaz." 

Bat  apparently  mild  as  might  appear  this  old  French  mode  of 
making  a  Master  Mason,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish mode.  Professor  Robinson,  and  other  writers,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English,  have  shown  clearly,  that  all  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  grew  out  of  Freemasonry :  that,  in  the  lodges 
of  France,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  what  the  Duke  of  * 
Saasex  is  in  England^  Grand  Master,  assassination  was  taught  as 
a  principle  :  an  effigy  of  the  best  of  the  French'King's  was  select- 
ed to  practise  upon  r  and,  where  it  was  practicable,  a  brother  was 
presented  to  try  the  feelings  of  the  candidate.  Professor  Robin- 
son qaotes  from  Latocnaye,  a  French  writer,  to  the  following 
effect: — '*  A  candidate  for  reception  into  one  of  the  highest  orders, 
after  having  heard  many  threatenings  denounced  against  all  who 
shoald  betray  the  secrets  of  the  order,  was  conducted  to  a  place 
where  he  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  several  who  were  said  to  have 
suffered  for  their  treachery.  He  then  saw  his  own  brother  tied 
hand  and  foot,  begging  his  mercy  and  intercession.  Fie  was  in- 
formed, that  this  person  was  about  to  suffer  the  punishment  due 
lothis  offence,  ami  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  (the  candidate) 
to  be  the  instrument  of  this  just  vengeance^  and  that  this 
gave  him  an  opportunity'  of  manifesting  that  he  was  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  order.  It  being  observed,  that  his 
coontenance  gave  signs  of  inward  horror,  (the  person  in  bonds 
imploring  his  mercy  all  the  while),  he  was  told,, that  in  order  to 
spare  his  feelings,  a  bandage  should  be  put  over  his  eyes.  A 
dagger  was  then  put  into  his  right  hand,  and  being  hood- winked, 
bis  left  hgind  was  laid  on  the  palpitating  heart  of  the  criminal,  and 
he  wad  then  ordered  to  strike.      He  instantly  obeyed  ;  and  when 
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the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  Lamb 
that  he  had  stabbed.  Surely»  such  trials  and  such  wanton 
cruelty  are  fit  onl^  for  trainings  conspirators/'  And  conspirators 
to  assassinate,  which  are  the  basest  of  all  conspirators.  The  man 
who  has  felt  a  tyrant's  power,  and  from  a  hi^h  sense  of  injuetioe, 
incapable  of  Teaching  him  by  law,  should  strike  him  dead,  is  still 
a  good  and  a  great  man  ;  but  he  who  can  conspire  to  assassinate 
even  a  t^d  man,  even  a  tyrant,  gives  evidence,  that  his  is  a  vil- 
lain's mind.     ' 

In  another  volume,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1799,  shewing 
the  origin  of  the  principles  which  predominated  during  the  French 
Revolution,  I  find  the  following  account  of  the  initiation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  into  the  highest  degree  of  French  Masonry. 
**  This  degree  was  called  kadosh,  from  a  Hebrew  word,  which  sig- 
nifies consecration,  and  sometimes  renovation;  because  the  (pre- 
tended) intention  of  raising  candidates  to  this  degre^  was  to 
renew  human  nature,  and  restore  it  from  slavery  to  liberty.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  introduced  by  five  brethren  into  a  dark 
room,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  was  the  representation  of  a 
grotto  full  of  bones,  which  were  rendered  visible  by  the  glimmer- 
ing of  a  sepulchral  lamp.  In  a  corner  of  this  apartment  stood  an 
effigy  decked  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  near  which  was  raised 
a  double  ladder.  Orleans  was  ordered  to  stretch  himself  on  the 
floor,  to'  recount  all  the  degrees  and  all  the  oaths  which  ho  had 
taken.  He  was  then  desired  to  rise,  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  to  let  himself  fall.  He  did  so;  and  was  told  that  be 
had  ascended  to  the  highest  step  of  Masonry.  Then,  armed 
with  a  poignard,  he  was  commanded  to  stab  the  effigy :  blood 
immediately  seemed  to  gush  from  the  wound,  which  stained  the 
floor.  He  was  then  required  to  cut  off  its  head,  and  to  hold  it 
up  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  brandished,  the  poignard  in  his  left. 
He  was  then  told,  that  the  bones  which  he  had  seen  in  the  grotto 
were  the  bones  pf  a  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
and  that  the  crowned  effigy,  which  he  had  stabbed  and  beheaded, 
represented  Philip-le-bel  King  of  France." 

Mixed  up  with  much  that  was  moral,  and  praiseworthy,  simi- 
larly detestable  principles  were  taught  throughout  Germany,  even 
almost^  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.     And  it  is  evident, 
from  the  proofs  already  adduced,  that  Freemasonry  haa  been  the 
parent  of  these  detestable  associations.     Ob  the  other  hand,  we 
nay  be  assured,  that  such  associations  have  generated  that  odious 
ivstem  of  police  and  espionage,  which  has  long  infested  aud  dis- 
Taced  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  Castlereagh  introduced 
into  Ireland,  and,  with  Sidmouth,  sought  to  introduce  it  into  this 
ountry.     Where  there  were  no  secret  associations,  spies,  and  a 
ecret  police  could  not  exist      Such  a  bad  example,  as  the  asso- 
Ration  of  Freemasons,  is  enough  to  produce  the  most  abominable 
•cieties;  and  it  has  produced  them,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
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tountries.  However  moral  soch  an  association  might  have  been 
in  its  ori^,  there  is  no  guarding  against  corruptions  and  abuses; 
and  the  history  of  Freemasonry  will  shew,  that  it  has  been  the 
cloak  of  the^most  vile  purposes.  £ven  now,  I  cannot  see  the 
members  of  th^  Royal  Family,  so  many  of  the  Aristocracy,  apd 
so  many  Priests  joining  it,  without  great  and  painful  suspicioitf«. 
As  well  as  an  instniment  in  France  against  Kings  and  Priestsi  it 
has  been  made  an.  instrument  by  Kings  and  Priests  against  'th0 
rising  power  of  the  people  :  and  this  I  fear  is  the  existing  motive 
in  this  country.  I  repeat  this  with  a  knowledge,  that  nearly  all 
my  most  intimate  friends  and  correspondents  have  been  masonified, 
and  have,  from  shame,  renounced  it.  Still,  this  only  proves,  that 
tbe  association  will  be  supported  by  the  most  ignorant  ai^d  most 
wicked  of  men.  In  1820  or  21,  there  was  a  menace  sent  through 
the  paper*,  that,  if  the  Radicals  had  proceeded  to  an  Insurrection, 
the  association  of  Masons,  though  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
politics  then  under  discussion,  were  waitinr^  to  draw  their  swords, 
in  defence  of  the  King  and  the  abuses  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
This,  to  my  knowledge,  would  not  have  been  generally  the  case ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  a  large  number  of  Masons  would  have 
been  ignorant  enough  of  their  own  interest  in  the  community  of 
labourers  or  the  producers  of  property  to  have  done  it.  Science 
ought  to  be  taught  and  reforms  ought  to  be  brought  about  without 
die  aid  of  this  or  of  any  such  secret  associations. 

From  the  volume  which  I  last  quoted,  I  will  quote  a  para 
graph,  the  observations  of  which,  with  a  little  exception,  though 
the  writer  was  opposed  to  me  in  political  principle,  are  precisely 
my  own  ideas. 

**  As  secret  societies  can  never  be  beneficial,  though  they  have 
it  always  in  their  power  to  be  hurtful  to  a  state,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished.  No  body  of  men,  however  respectable,  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  administer  an  bath  of  secrecy  ;  because  no  business 
oa|;fat  to  come  before  a  meeting  of  private  gentlemen  that  can  re- 
quire such  an  oath.  Whatever  is  virtuous  and  honourable  is  open 
as  the  day ;  and  never  shuns  the  public  view ;  but  whatever  seeks 
shelter  in  darkness,  and  safety  in  oaths  of  secrecy,  wears  a  sus- 
picious aspect  and  warns  us  to  beware  Of  treasons  and  conspira- 
cies. It  onght,  therefore,  to  be  an  established  rule  in  every  regu- 
lar government,  that  no  person  except  a  public  magistrate  should 
be  pennitte$l  to  administer  an  oath*.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  all  political  associations,  such  as  that  of 
the  Corresponding  Societyf)  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  the 
Societies  of  United  Irishmen,  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  ought  these  observations  to  be  extended 
to  the  Free  Masons?     Undoubtedly  they  ought.    If  freemasonry 

*  Not  even  that.  Why  arc  oaths  useful,  if  falsehood  incurred  thesame 
penalty  as  perjury!  H.  C. 

t  And  the  Vice  Society.  11,  C. 
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be  a  good  institution,  it  ought  to  be  made  public  for  the  benefit 
of  society  :  if  it  be  liable  to  censure,  it  ought  to  be  given  up : 
if  it  be  a  trifling  amusement,  still  it  ought  to  be  laid  aside ;  be- 
cause, to  bind  a  man  by  an  oath  to  conceal  what  is  trifling,  is  to 
diminish  the  value  of  an  obligation  of  the  most  solemn  nature 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society.  But  farther,  we  are 
assured,  from  the  example  of  France,  that  masonic  lodges  are 
vehicles  fitted  for  seditious  and  treasonable  conspiracies  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  danger  from  them  may  increase 
when  all  other  secret  societies  are  dissolved.  We  have  satisfac- 
tory proofs,  that  some  of  the  lodges  in  England  and  Scotland 
have  been  illuminized.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  in  Edinburgh 
some  democratical  masons  have  lately  become  uncommonly  active 
in  enlisting  new  members.  We  know,  too,  that  Weisfaaupt* 
borrowed  his  first  ideas  of  propagating  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  Illuminiam  from  free  masonry,  and  that  it  was  upon  free  ma- 
sonry those  villainous  schemes  were  ingrafted  which  his  de- 
praved ingenuity  had  suggested.  In  fine,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  free  masonry  never 
existed,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  French  Revolution  would 
never  have  taken  place.'* — Or,  if  it  had  taken  place,  it  would  have 
been  conducted  more  philosophically  than  by  the  spawn  of  secret 
associations. 

I  return  to  the  description  of  the  ceremony.  Noodle  is  now 
knocked  down  and  shamming  a  dead  man.  The  master  thus  ad- 
dresses the  company: — 

The  brethren  will  take  notice,  that,  in  the  recent  ceremony,  as 
well  ab  in  his  present  situation,  our  Brother  has  been  made  to 
represent  one  of  the  brightest  characters  recorded  in  the  anuols 
of  Masonry,  namely,  our  Master,  Hiram  AbiflP,  who  lost  his  life 
in  consequence  of  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  him.  and  1  hope  this  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  bis 
and  your  minds,  should  you  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  state  of 
trial. — Brother  Junior  Warden,  you  will  endeavour  to  raise  the 
representative  of  our  master  Hiram  by  the  Entered  Apprentice's 
grip.     (He  takes  him  by  the  finger,  which  slips  from  his  hand.) 

J.  W.  It  proves  a  slip,  Worsliipful  Master. 

AV.  M.  Brother  Senior  Waiden,  try  the  Fellow  Craft^s  grip. 

S.W.  It  proves  a  slip  also.  Worshipful  Master. 

W.  M.  Brother  Wardens,  having  both  of  you  failed  in  your 
attempts,  there  yet  remains  a  third  method,  namely,  by  taking  a 
firm  hold  of  the  sinews  of  the  hand  and  raising  him  on  the  five 
points  of  fellowship,  of  which,  with  your  assistance,  I  will  make 
a  trial.  (  The  master  then  raises  him  up  by  grasping  or  rather  claw- 
ing  his  hand  wrist  y  by  putting  the  right  foot  to  hisfotpt,  the  knee  to 
his  knee,  bringing  up  the  right  breast  to  his  brjeast,  and  with  his 

*  The  fuunder  of  the  order  of  the  Illuminati  ii»  Germany. 
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Imd  under  the  back  or  over  the  shoulder.      This  is  practised  in 
masonry  as  the  Jive  points  of  fellowship. 

W.  M.  U  is  thus*  all  Master  Masons  are  raised  from  a  figura- 
tive death  to  a  reunion  with  the  former  companions  of  their  toils 
Let  me  now  beg  you  to  obser?e  that  the  light  of  a  Master  Mason 
is  darkness  visible,  serving  only  to  express  that  gloom  whicl* 
rests  on  the  prospect  of  futurity.  It  is  that  mysterious  veil 
vhich  the  Eureka  of  human  reason  cannot  penetrate,  unless  as- 
sisted by  that  light  which  is  from  above.  Yet  even  by  this  fee- 
ble ray,  you  may  perceive,  that  you  stand  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave,  into  which  you  have  just  figuratively  descended,  and 
which,  when  this  transitory  life  shall  have  passed  away,  will 
Again  receive  you  into  its  cold  bosom.  Let  the  emblems  of  mor<* 
lality  which  lie  before  you,  lead  you  to  contemplate  your  inevita- 
ble destiny  and  guide,  your  reflection  to  that  most  interesting  of 
all  buman  study,  the  knowledge  of  yourself^  Be  careful  to  per- 
form your  allotted  task  while  it  is  yet  day,  continue  to  listen  to 
•  the  voice  of  nature  which  bears  witness  that  even  in  this  perisha- 
ble frame  resides  a. vital  and  immortal  principle,  which  inspires  a 
holy  confidence  that  the  Lord  of  life  .will  enable  us  to  trample 
the  king  of  terrors  beneatli  our  feet  and  lift  our  eyes  to  the  bright 
norning  star  whose  rising  brings  peace  and  salvation  to  the  faiths 
ful  and  obedient  of  the  human  race. 

I  cannot  better  reward  the  attention  you  have  paid  to  this  ex- 
hortation and  charge ;  than  by  intrusting  you  with  the  secrets  of 
this  degree.     You  will  advance  towards  me  as  a  Fellow  Craft, 
Take  another  pace  with  your  left  foot  and  bring  the  right  heel 
into  its  hollow  as  before.     That  is  the  third  regular  step  in  Free- 
Masonry,  and  it  is  in  tliis  position  that  the  secrets  of  the  degree 
are  communicated.     They  consist  of  signs,  tokens  and  words. 
Of  the  signs,  the  first  and  second  are  casual,  the  third  is  penal. 
The  first  casual  sign  is  called  the  sign  of  horror,  and  is  given 
from  the  Fellow  Craft's  hailing  sign,  by  dropping  the  left  hand 
and  elevating  the  right,  as  if  to  screen  the  eyes  from  a  painful 
sight,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  head  over  the  rightshoulder, 
as  a  remove  or  a  turning  away  from  that  sight.     It  alludes  to  the 
finding  of  our  murdered  Master  Hiram  by  the  twelve  Fellow 
Crafts.     The  second  casual  sign  is  called  the  sign  of  sympathy 
or  sorrow,  and  is  given  by  bending  the  head  a  little  forward  and 
by  strikinj^  the  right  hand  gently  on  the  forehead.      The  third  is 
called  the  penal  si^n  ;  because  it  alludes  to  the  penalty  of  your 
obligation  and  is  given  by  drawing  the  hand  s^cross  the  centre  of 
the  body,  dropping  it  to  the  side,  and  then  raising  it  again  to 
place  the  point  of  the  thumb  on  the  navel.     It  implies,  that,  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  Master  Mason,  you  would  rather  be  severed 
in  two  than  to   improperly  divulge  the  secrets  of  this  degree. 
The  grip  or  token  is  the  first  of  the  five  points  of  fellowship.    The 
five  points  of  fellowship  ar^  first:  a  grip  with  the  right  hand  of 
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each  other's  hand  wrist,  with  the  points  of  the  6ve  fingers :  secoad, 
right  foot  parellel  with  right  foot  on  the  inside :  third,  right  knee 
to  right  knee:  fourth,  right  breast  to  right  breast:  iinh,  hand 
over  shoulders  supporting  the  back*.  It  is  in  this  position  and 
this  only,  except  in  open  lotlge,  and  then  but  in  a  whisper,  that 
the  word  is  given.  It  is  MAHiiBONBt  or  Macbbnach.  •  The 
former  ih  the  old,  the  latter  the  modern,  word. 

You  are  pow  at  liberty  to  retire  in  order  to  restore  yourself  to 
your  personal  comforts,  and,  on  your  return  to  the  lodge,  those 
signs,  tokens  and  words  shall  be  further  explained  to  you. 
Ox  returning  to  the  lodge,  Noodle  returns  thanks,  much  after 
the  manner  of  doing  it  in  the  former  degree,  with  the  exception^ 
that  this  is  called  a  raising  him  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master 
Mason.  He  also  exchanges  the  usual  salutations  with  the  wardens 
when  the  senior  Warden  presents  him  to  the  Master. 

S.  W,  Worshipful  Master,  I  present  to  you.  Brother  Noodle, 
on  being  raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master  Mason,  for 
some  further  mark  of  your  favour. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  I  delegate  you  to  invest  him 
with  the  distinguishing  badge  «f  a  Master  Mason. 

S.  W.  I  now  invest  you  with  the  distinguishing  badge  of  a 
Master  Mason,  to  shew  that  you  have  arrived  at  that  sublime 
degree. 

W.  M.  I  must  state,  that  the  badge  with  which  you  have  now 
been  invested,  not  only  points  out  your  rank  as  a  Master  Mason ; 
but  is  meant  to  remind  you  of  those  great  duties  which  you  have  just 
solemnly  engaged  yourself  to  observe,  and  while  it  marks  yoar 
own  superiority,  it  calls  on  you  to  afford  assistance  and  instruc- 
tion to  your  brethren  in  the  inferior  degrees,  (proceeds  to  the 
lecture.) 

We  leftofFat  that  part  of  our  traditional  history  which  mention- 
ed the  death  of  our  Master  Hiram.  A  loss  so  important  as  that  of 
the  principal  architect  could  not  fail  of  being  generally  and  se- 
verely felt.  The  want  of  those  plans  and  designs,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regularly  supplied  to  the  different  classes  of  work- 

*  This  may  nut  look  amiss  between  one  of  each  sex ;  but,  in  mv  laew, 
it  is  very  unseemly,  to  see  two  men  hug{;iiig  in  this  kind  of  way.  It  must 
have  beeu  out  of  some  nonsense  of  this  kinu  that  the  revolutionary  frater- 
nal hug  of  I  ranee  arose  into  common  practice.  R*  C. 

i  None  or  very  few  masons  know  the  meaning  of  this  word.  One  has 
informed,  me  f hat  it  si«;iufies  marrow  of  the  banes,  another  rciton  to  the 
bones;  but  the  best  account  I  can  get  is,  that.it  is  a  corruption  of  Maebe^ 
uach  a  Hebrew  word,  and  fabled  an  the  first  word  used  by  the  Fellow 
Craft  Mason,  who  first  discovered  the  grave  of  Hiram  Abiff.  ^  It  is  pre- 
tended that  the  Muster's  real  word  was  lost  by  the  death  of  Hiram  Abiff, 
as  it  could  only  be  pronounced  when  he  Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
were  together.  To  find  out  this  real  master's  word  is  the  pretended  grand 
secret  of  masonry,  and,  until  it  be  found,  3/ac6e/facA  is  to  be  the  substitute! 
Most  important  pursuit,  to  be  sure,  Freemasons!  IC  C. 
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I  the  first  indication,  that  som^  heavy  calamity  bad  be- 
fallen oar  Master.    The  masters   or  presidents,  or,  familiarly 
speaking,     the  overseers,  deputed  some   of   the  most  eminent 
of  their  number  to  acquaint  King  Solomon  with  the  utter  confu- 
sioQ  into  which  the  absense  of  Hiram  had  plunged  them,  and  to 
express  their  apprehensions,  that  to  some  fatal  catastrophe  must 
be  attributed  his  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance.     King 
Solomon  immediately  ordered  a  general  muster  of  the  workmen 
through  the  difierent  departments,  when  three  of  the  same  class  - 
of  overseers  were  not  to  be  found.     On  the  same  day,  the  twelve 
Crafts,  who  had  originally  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  came  before 
the  King  and  made  a  voluntary  confession  of  all  they  knew  down 
to  the  time  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  conspiracy.   This 
naturally  increased  the  fears  of  King  Solomon  for  the  safety  of 
the  chief  artist.      He.  therefore,  selected  fifteen  trusty  Fellow 
crafts  and  ordered  them  to  make  diligent  search  after  the  person 
of  our  master  Hiram,  to  see  if  he  was  yet  alive,  or  if  lie  had  suf- 
fered death  in  the  attempt  to  extort  from  him  the  secrets  of  his 
ezahed  degree.     Accordingly,  a  stated  day  having  been  appoint- 
ed for  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  they  formed  themselves  into 
three  fellow  craft's  lodges  and  departed  from  the  three  entrances 
of  the  temple.     Many  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  search  and  one 
class  returned  without  having   made   any   discovery    of .  impor- 
tance,    A  second  was  ifiore  fortunate,  for,  on  the  evening  of  a 
certain  day   after  they  had  suffered  the  greatest  privations  ancT 
personal  fatigues,   one   of  the  brethren   rested  himself  in  a  re- 
clining posture^  and  in  order  to  assist  his  rising,  caught  hold  of 
a  sprig  that  grew  near,  which,  to  his.  surprise,  came  easily  out  of 
the  ground.      On  a  closer  examination,  he  perceived  that  the 
earth  had  been  recently  disturbed  ;  he,  therefore,  hailed  his  com- 
panions, and,  with  their  united  endeavours,  reopened  the  ground 
and  found  the  body  of  our  Master  Hiram  very  indecently  interred- 
They  covered  it  again  with  all  respect  and  reverence,  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spot,  stock  a  sprig  of  Cassia  at  the  head  of  the 
grave.    They  then  hastened  to  Jerusalem  to  impart  the  afflicting 
intelligence  to  King  Solomon,  who,  when  the  first  emotions  of  his 
mef  had  subsided,  ordered  them  to  return  aud  raise  our  master 
Hiram  to  such  a  sepulchre  as  became  his  rank  and  exalted  talents: 
at  the  same  time  informing  them,  that,  by  his  untimely  death,  the 
secrets  of  a  Master  Mason  were  lost.     He  therefore  charged 
them  to  be  very  careful  in  observing  whatever  casual  sign,  token, 
and  word  might  occur,  while  payihg  this  last  sad  office  of  respect 
to  departed  merit.  They  performed  their  task  with  the  utmost  fidel- 
ity, and,  on  reopening  the  ground,  one  df  the  brethren  looking 
round  observed  some  of  bis  companions  in  this  situation  (skewing 
the  sign  of  horror)  as  struck  with  horror  at  the  afflicting  sight. 
Whilst  others  viewing  the  ghastly  wound  still  visible  On  his  fore- 
head, smote  their  own  ia  sympathy  of  his  sufferings.     Two  of  the 
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brethren  then  descended  the  grave  and  attempted  to  raise  him  bjr 
the  g^ip  of  an  Entered  Apprentice,  which  proved  a  slip.  They 
.  then  tried  the  Fellow  Craft's  grip,  which  also  proved  a  slip. 
Having  both  failed  in  their  attempts,  a  zealous  and  expert  brother 
tdok  a  more  firm  hold  by  the  sinews  of  the  hand  wrist,  and  wtUi 
their  assistance  raised  him  on  the  five  points  of  Fellowship; 
while  others  more  animated  exclaimed  Mahabone  or  Machenach^ 
both  words  having  nearly  a  similar  import,  one  signifying  the 
death  of  the  brother,  the  other,  the  brother  is  smitten.  King  Sol* 
oipon,  therefore,  ordered,  that  those  casual  signs,  tokens  and 
words  should  designate  all  Master  Masons  through  the  universe, 
till  time^or  circumstance  should  restore  genuine  ones.* 

it  now  only  remains  to  account  for  the  third  class,  who  had 
pursued  their  researches  in  the  direction  of  Joppa  and  were  me- 
ditating their  return  to  Jerusalem,  when,  accidentally  passing  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern,  they  heard  sounds  of  deep  lamentatioos  and 
regret.  On  entering  the  cavern  to  ascertain  the  cause,  tliey 
found  three  men  answering  the  description  of  those  miissing,  who, 
on  being  charged  with  the  murder,  and  finding  all  chance  of  es- 
cape cut  off,  made  a  full  confession  of  their  guilt.  They  were 
bound  and  led  to  Jerusalem,  where  King  Solomon  sentenced  them 
to  that  death  which  the  perniciousness  of  their  crime  so  amply 
merited. 

Our  Master  Hiram  was  ordered  to  be  reinterred  as  near  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  as  the  Israelitish  law  would  permit :  and 
there,  in  a  grave,  from  the  centre  three  feet  east,  three  feet  west, 
three  feet  between  north  and  south  and  five  feet  or*  more  perpen- 
dicular. He  was  not  buried  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum ;  because 
nothing  common  or  unclean  was  suffered  to  enter  there,  notjeven 
the  High  Priest  but  once  a  year,  nor  then,  till  after  many  wash- 
ings and  purifications  against  the  great  day  of  expiation  of  sins: 
for,  by  the  Israelitish  Law,  all  fiesh  was  deemed  unclean.  The 
same  fifteen  Fellow  Crafts  were  ordered  to  attend  the  funeral 
clothed  in  white  aprons  and  gloves  as  emblems  of  innocence. 
(Ih  the  course  of  the  lecture  there  are  severed  retirements  and  one 
of  them  at  this  part). 

The  ornaments  of  a  Master  Mason's  Lodge  are  the  porch,  dor- 
mer and  square  pavement.  The  porch  is  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum.  The  dormer,  the  window  that  gives  light 
to  the  same.  And  the  square  pavement  for  tHe  High  Priest  to 
walk  on.  The  office  of  the  High  Priest  is  to  bum  incense  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  most  high,  praying  fervently,  that  the 
almighty,  through  his  benign  wisdom  and  goodness,  would  be 
pleased  to  bestow  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  Israelitish  nation 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

You   have   already  been  informed  of  the  working  tools  with 

*  If  this  tale  were  high  enough  for  criticism,  how  ridiculous  mi^ht  it  be 
made  to  appear  t  .  R.  C 
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vhkk  our  Master  Hiram  was  slam.  They  were  the  pliimb*rule, 
)e?el  and  heavy  maul.  The  cofiin,  skull  and  cross  bones,  being 
emblems  of  mortality,  dlude  to  the  untimely  death  of  our  Master 
Hiram  Abifi. 

You  have  already  been  informed  of  three  signs  in  this  degree. 
Tbe  whole  are  five,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  five  points 
of  fellowship.  They  are  the  sign  of  horror,  the  sign  of  sympathy, 
the  penal  sig^,  the  sign  of  grief  and  death  and  the  sign  of  joy 
aad  exultation,  likewise  called  the  grand  and  royal  sign.  For 
the  sake  of  regularity,  I  will  go  through  the  whole.  This  is  the 
lign  of  horror  (described).  That  is  the  sign  of  sympathy  (cfe* 
icribed).  This  the  penal  sign  {described).  The  sign  of  ffrief  or 
death  is  given  by  passing  the  hand  over  the  hand  over  tne  fore* 
head.  It  took  its  rise  at  the  time  when  our  Master  Hiram  was 
making  his  way  from  the  north  to  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Temple,  when  his  agonies  were  so  great,  that  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  his  face  and  he  made  use  of  this  sign  as 
a  temporary  relief  to  his  sufierings.  This  is  the  sign  of  joy  and 
exultation  {to  raise  both  hands  over  your  headland  exclaim  0 
Wertky  Masons ! )  It  took  its  rise  at  the  time  the  Temple  was 
finished,  when  King  Solomon  and  the  Princes  of  his  household 
vent  to  view  it,  and  being  so  struck  with  its  magnificence,  that, 
with  one  simultaneous  feeling,  they  exclaimed — 0  Worthy  Ma- 
wns! 

I  now  present  you  with  the  working  tools  of  a  Master  Mason; 
which  are  the  skirret,  pencil  and  compasses.  The  skirret  is  an 
implement  which  acts  on  a  centre  pin,  from  whence  a  line  is 
drawn,  chalked  and  struck,  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  intended  structure.  With  the  pencil,  the  skilful 
artist  delineates  the  building  in  a  draft  or  plan  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  the  workmen.  The  compasses  enable  him  with 
accuracy  and  precision  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  limits  and 
,  proportions  of  its  several  parts.  But  as  we  are  not  operatiVe, 
bat  speculative  or  free  and  accepted,  we  apply  those  tools  to  our 
morals.  In  this  sense,  the  skirret  points  to  us  that  straight  and 
aod  undeviating  line  of  conduct  laid  down  for  our  pursuit,  in  the 
volume  of  the  sacred  law.  The  pencil  teaches  us  that  our  words 
aod  actions  are  observed  and  recorded  by  the  almighty  architect, 
to  whom  we  must  give  an  account  of  our  conduct  through  life. 
The  compasses  remind  us  of  his  unerring  and  impartial  justice, 
which  having  defined  for  our  instruction,  the  limits  of  good  and 
evil  will  reward  or  punish  us  as  we  have  obeyed  or  disregarded 
his  divine  commands.  These  the  working  tools  of  a  Master  Ma- 
son teach  us -to  have  in  mind  and  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  divine  creator,  that  when  we  shall  be  summoned  from  this 
sublunary  abode,  we  may  ascend  to  the  grand  lodge  above,  where 
the  world's  great  architect  lives  and  reigns  for  ever. 
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Thia  concludes  the  initiatory  process,  as  ht  as  my  docutaetkiMf 
or  the  best  of  them  extend.  I  tinderstandy  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
has  greatly  curtailed  the  ceremonies,  throwing  out  some  of  the 
more  ridiculous  parts.  Formerly,  at  least,  in  Scotland,  much  of 
the  catechetical  or  working  part  was  in  rhyme,  interspersed  with 
songs  and  toasts.  Of  catechism  in  this  third  or  master's  degree, 
I  have  but  a  small  quantity,  and  suppose,  that  masters  do  not 
work  so  hard  as  Fellow  Crafts  and  Apprentices.  Brother  Fincb, 
the  tailor*s  rubbish  is  scarcely  worth  notice.  He  was  evidently  a 
trickster,  to  make  all  the  new  orders  he  could,  to  find  out  what 
nevei^  before  existed,  and  to  make  as  much  money  of  masonry  as 
possible.  With  respect  to  the  catechisms,  I  perceive,  by  one 
docuQKnt,  that  they  are  answered  by  all  in  the  lodge,  as  children, 
in  a  school  answer  to  the  religious  catechisms.  With  the  excep- 
tion, that,  if  a  brother  cannot  answer,  he  rises,  places  his  hand 
an  his  breast  and  begs  to  be  excused  by  the  master  from  workings. 

QUESTIONS  IN  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 

Q.  How  were  you  prepared  to  be  made  a  Master  Mason  ? 

A.  Both  my  arms,  both  breasts,  both  knees  made  bare  and 
both  heels  slip-shod. 

Q.  On  what  did  you  enter  ? 

A.  Upon  both  points  of  the  compasses  presented  to  both  my 
breasts. 

Q.  On  your  entrance  into  the  lodge,  did  you  observe  any  things 
different  from  its  usual  appearance  ? 

A.  I  did :  all  was  dark,  save  one  glimmering  light  in  the  east. 
'    Q.  To  what  does  that  darkness  allude  ? 

A.  Even  unto  the  darkness  of  death. 

Q.  Am  I  given  to  understand  that  death  is  the  peculiar  subject 
of  tills  degree  ?  . 

A.  You  are. 

Q.  From  what  circumstance  ? 

A.  From  the  untimely  death  of  our  Master  Hiram  Abtff. 

Q.  What  were  the  instruments  made  use  of  at  his  destruction? 

A.  The  plumb-rule,  level,  and  heavy  maul. 

Q.  How  came  you  in  the  possession  of  those  secrets. 

A.  From  having  figuratively  represented  him  when  I  was  raised 
to  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master  Mason. 

Q,  How  were  you  raised  ? 

A.  Upon  the  five  points  of  fellowship. 

Q.  Which  1  will  thank  you  to  name  and  afterwards  briefly  ex* 
plain. 

A.  1st.  Hand  to  hand,  2nd.  foot  to  foot,  3rd.  knee  to  knee, 
4th,  breast  to  breast,  and  5th,  hand  over  back. 

1st.  Hand  to  hand,  I  greet  you  as  a  brother;  and  wheu  the 
necessities  of  a  brothe/  call  for  my  aid  and  support,  I  will  be  ever 
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itady  to  hand  him  tuch  assifttance  to  lave  him  firom  sinking,  if  I 
fad  him  worthy  thereof,  as  may  not  be  detrimental  to  myself  or 


2nd.  Foot  to  foot*— I  will  support  vou  in  all  your  just  and  lau- 
dable nodertakings.  Indolence  shall  not  cause  my  footsteps  to 
halt,  Dor  wrath  to  turn  them  aside.  But  forgetting  every  selfish 
consideration,  I  will  be  ever  swift  of  foot  to  save,  help,  and  to 
exenrte  benevolence  to  a  fellow-creature  in  distress ;  but  more 
particalarly  to  a  brother  mason,  if  worthy. 

3rd.  Knee  to  knee — being  the  posture  of  my  daily  supplications 
shall  remind  me  of  your  wants.  When  I  ofier  up  my  ejaculations 
to  almighty  god,  a  brother's  welfare  I  will  remember  as  mv  own ; 
for,  as  the  voices  of  babes  and  sucklings  Mcend  to  the  tmone  of 
fiace,  so  most  assuredly  will  the  breathings  of  a  fervent  heart 
sscend  to  the  mansions  of  bliss,  as  gur  prayers  are  certainly  re- 
ceived for  each  other. 

4th.  Breast  to  breast — that  my  breast  shall  be  a  safe  and  sacred 
repository  for  all  your  just  and  lawful  secrets.  A  brother's  secrets, 
delivered  to  me  as  sucb,  I  would  keep  as  my  own,  as  to  betray 
tbat  tmst  might  be  doing  him  the  greatest  injury  he  could  sustain 
in  this  mortal  life:  nay,  it  would  be  like  the  villainy  of  an  assas- 
sm,  who  lurks  in  darkness  to  stab  his  adversary  when  unarmed 
sad  least  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy. 

^nd  5th.  Hand  over  back — that  I  will  support  a  brother's 
cbaracter  in  his  absence,  equally  as  though  he  were  present.  I 
will  ]M>t  wrongfully  revile  him  myself,  nor  will  I  suffer  it  to  be 
dime  by  others,  if  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  Thus,  by  the  five 
points  of  fellowship,  are  we  linked  together  in  one  indivisible 
chain  of  sincere  affection,  brotherly  love,  relief  and  truth. 

And  ^Qs  is  exemplified  ray  assertion,  Mr.  Williams,  that  the 
moralitywhich  is  confined  to  a  sect  is  immorality  towards  a  com- 
nnnity :  that  all  secrets  tend  to  some  person's  injury :  and  that  the 
1  oalytme  morality  is  to  do  that  which  I  am  doing— to  endeavor  :o 
establish  a  common  brotherhood  among  roonkind,  which  cannot 
be  done  upon  any  principle  of  religion,  upon  any  kind  of  fable, 
for  some  will  detect  its  error  and  separate ;  and  which  can  only 
be  done  upon  the  principles  of  materialism,  in  bringing  all  to  an 
equal  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  the  identities  that  sur- 
round them  as  distinctions  in  the  common  mass  of  matter.  Aod 
farther,  that  all  be  taught  that  the  greatest  happiness  for  self  is 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  happiness  that  can  be  established 
smong  all,  and  not  as  one  of  a  sect.  Upon  this  conclusion ;  I 
proceed  to  close  the  lodge  in  the  third  degree,  to  close  this  letter, 
and  I  hope,  that  its  effect  will  be  to  close  all  such  nonsense  as 
speculative  masonry  from  mankind  henceforth. 

(l%e  masier  and  wardens  knock  to  order.) 

W.  M.,  Brethren,  assist  me  to  close  the  lodge   in  the  third 
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decree. — Brother  Junior  Wardeaj  what  ift  the  constant  care  of 
every  Master  Mason  ? 

J.  W.  To  prove  the  lodge  close  tiled.* 

W.  M.  Direct  that  duty  to  be  done. 

J.  W.  Brother  Inner  Guard,  you  will  prove  the  lodge  close 
tiled.  (The  master* s  knocks  are  given  on  the  door  by  Inner  Oudrd 
and  Tiler  which  proves  it  close  tiled.) 

J.G.  Brother"  Junior  Warden  (uith  sign)  the  lodge  is  close 
tiled. 

J.  W.  (with  the  knocks  and  %n)  Worshipful  Master,  the  lodge 
is  close  tiled. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  the  next  care? 

S.  W.  To  see  the  brethren  appear  to  olrder  as  Master  Masons. 

W.  M.  To  order  brethren  as  Master  Masons. — Brother  Junior 
Warden,  fVom  whence  cam^  you  ? 

J.  W.  From  the  west,  whither  we  have  been  ia  search  of  the 
genuine  s^ecrets  of  a  Master  Mason. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  have  you  discovered  the  ob* 
ject  of  your  researches  ? 

S.  W.  Worshipful  Master,  we  have  not;  but  we  have  disco* 
vered  certain  substituted  secrets,  which  by  your  penuidsion,  we 
are  willing  to  impart. 

W.  M  Let  those  substituted  secrets  be  regularly  imparted. 
(The  Junior  Warden  gives  the  signSy  tokena  and  words  to  the  Se- 
nior Warden  and  he  to  the  master.) . 

S.  W.  Worshipful  Master,  deign  to  receive  the  substituted  se^ 
crets  of  a  Master  Mason. 

W.  M.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  them,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  brethren  present,  yOu  will  repeat  them  aloud.  (S,  ir. 
gives  them,)  Brethren,  those  substituted  secrets  being  regularly' 
imparted  to  me,  1,  as  the  humble  representative  of  King  Solomon, 
and  as  the  master  of  this  lodge,  do  ratify  and  confirm,  that  those 
Substituted  secrets  shall  designate  you  and  all  Master  Masons,  g 
until  future  time  and  dircumstances  shall  restore  the  gienuine 
ones. 

P.  M.  With  gratitude  to  our  Master,  we  bend. 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden  our  labours  being  ended  in  this 
degree,  you  have  my  command  to  close  this  Master  Mason's  lodge. 
(He  gives  the  three  knocks  and  sith  down.) 

S.  W.  Brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  most  high,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Worshipful  Master,  I  declare  this  Master  Mason's 
lodge  closed  (Gives  three  knocks  and  sits  doum). 

J.  W.  And  is  it  accordingly  closed,  (three  knocks  hnd  tits 
down.  The  Inner  Guard  and  Tiler  give  their  knocks,  which  con- 
eludes  the  ceremony.) 

Such  is  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  Free- 
masonry :    such  its  purpose ;    such  its    utility !    Nonsense   still 
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Bfstified  excites  curiosity;  but  nonsense  exposed  excites  di«-» 
gatt.  That  Freemasonry  has  excited  much  curiosity  is  well 
kDDWQ ;  but  that  it  is  wholly  worthless  and  er en  mischievious  as 
an  iastitation  is  now  to  be  seen.  It  has  been  a  game  for  rogues 
and  ibols  to  play  at^  to  convert  fools  into  rogues. 

My  next  letter  wiil  commence  a  review  of  the  four  addressed 
to  yoQ,  with  further  illustrations,  historical,  ceremonial  and  moral. 
For  the  present,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy  them  as  they  now  appear, 
snd  remain  the  founder  of  a  morality  that  shall  extend  to  all, 
and  embrace  all,  ^and  be  practised  and  felt  by  all,  more  moral 
than  a  mason  can  be, 

RICHARD  CfARLILE. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE   KING, 
CARLTON  PALACE. 


Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  July  22,  1825 

I  BEG  of  you  to  submit  the  petition,  which  the  accompanying  No. 
2,  Vol.  12^  of  The  Republican  contains,  to  your  Law  Officers, 
and  to  see,  if  they  can  shake  my  exposition  of  the  law  on  matters 
of  blasphemy  towards  the  Christian  religion. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  published  Palmer's  Oration  on  the  Anniversary  of  Arae* 
rican  Independence  separate  from  ihe  Republican  at  fourpence. 

Also,  a  Demonstration,  for  a  penny,  that  evil  cannot  exist  in 
tomjunction  with  such  a  Ood  as  Christians  or  Deists  worship. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  ready  a  sufficient  supply  of^the 
likeness  of  the  Jewish  and  Christiao  God.  Some  of  the  Chris- 
tian Lithographists  are  ashamed  or  afraid  of  this  phantom  of  theirs 
and  their  predecessors'  brains.  In  a  few  days,  we  hope  be  to  for- 
ward enough  to  meet  all  demands.  The  '*  John  Bull"  newspaper 
has  obliged  us  with  the  following  advertisement : — 

TO  JOHN  BULL. 

Sir, 

For  some  weeks  past,  a  Caricature  of  the  most  infamous  nature 

has  been  exhibited  in  the  window  of  Carlile's  shop,  in  Fleet-street. 

The  subject  is  a  hideous  person ificatiop  of  the  Deity,  composed. 
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as  appears  by  the  quotations  appended  to  it,  from  tke6gnniliv€ 
expressions  made  use  of  in  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  I  shall  not  disgust  your  re* 
ligiou^  readers  by  describing  this  appalling  outrage  on  public  4e« 
cency  more  minutely-  -that  its  object  should  not  be  mistaken,  the 
inscriptions  about  the  picture  state  what  the  figure  is  intended 
for ;  at  the  top  is  written,  **  Jews  and  Christians  behold  your  God 
— the  Great  Jehovah,  or  Trinity  in  Unity;"  and  ni  the  bottom, 
"  A  God  for  a  shilling."  I  have  only  to  o1>serve  further,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
an  exhibition  so  disgraceful.  Surely  the  Lord  Mayor  would  be 
justified  in  directing  his  olficers  to  remove  a  picture  displaying  a 
subject  «o  decidedly  blasphemous. 

E.  I.  C. 

A  hideous  personification  of  the  Deity* it  may  be,  John,  or  E.  I. 
C. :  but  it  is  not  a  caricature,  further  than  the  Bible  is  a  caricature 
of  the  same  thing;  not  more  a  caricature,  than  the  Wesleyan 
prints  of  the  Indian  Gods.  It  stings,  John,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
It.  It  forms  a  point  in  that  moral  revenge  which  I  will  take  of 
my  persecutors  for  my  six  years  imprisonment.  The  Lord  Mayor 
remove  it!  H€  would  fiad  it  a  more  difficult  job  than  to  make  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Mansion  House  exchange  places.  You,  John, 
I  know,  do  not  like  the  Methodists,  but  why  should  not  I  describe 
the  god  as  you  and  brotheF Christians  describe  the  gods  of  other 
ignorant  pagans  ?  Get  it  prosecuted,  John,  and  I  will  improve 
upon  the  next. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  first  number  of  •'  Thb  TaAt>ES,  News- 
paper AND  Mechanics  Weekly  Journal,*'  a  paper  professed- 
ly in  the  hands  of  journeymen  mechanics.  I  have  not  yet  read 
it  through ;  but  the  very  title,  if  well  supported,  deserves  ihe  un- 
divided support  of  every  journeyman.  This  is  evidently  a  day's 
march  gained  upon  the  enemy — ignorance  and  its  companions 
superstition  and  mechanic — degradation. 

R.  C. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Hibernicus  of  Bath  for  Mrs.  Jeffreys  2     6 


Erratta  m  last  weeks  Subscription  list, 
A  Christian  but  no  persecutor,  for  Is.  read  £1. 

■  -       ■  —  *  ■       »   ■  ■     I.  ■  ■  .. 

Printed affid  Published  by  R.  Caklile,  135,  Fleet  Street. — All  Correspoc- 
dences  Tvr  *'  The  Republican''  to  be  Mt  at  the  place  pf  pabiicacioa. 
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No.  5,  Vol.  12.]  Lokdon,  Friday,  August  5, 1825.    [Price  6d. 


TO  MR.  RICriARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Sir, 
1. 1  LATELY  received  the  25tb  number  of  your  paper,  entitled 
the  Republican,  which  was  transmitted  under  cover  directed 
to  me  at  Bradford,  and  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
mdlDg  jour  periodical  work  (the  principles  and  spirit  of 
which  I  cannot  approve  of,  yet,)  being  both  challenged  and 
invited  to  enter  your  arena,  I  feel  myself  compelled 
(fttihough  veryreluctantly)  to  do  so. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  great  question  between  you  and  the 
paUie,  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow,  that  I  consider  you  as  a 
most  UDJasily, cruelly,  and  wickedly  persecuted  man;  and 
1  am  not  greatly  surprised  at  your  entertaining  strong  pre- 
jadioes  against  a  religion,  which  you  have  hastily  and  most 
DnjosUy  accused  as  the  root  of  such  bitter  and  corrupted 
frmts.  When,  in  your  own  person,  and  in  the  persons  of 
yonr  relatives  and  friends,  you  have  witnessed  such  enormi- 
ties of  oppression,  and  iojustice,  under  the  pretended  sanc- 
tions of  Law  and  Religion  ;  it  is  not  altogether  unnatural, 
that  you  should  entertain  a  contempt  for  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  designate  the  Priesthood,  as  a 
c<lver  for  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny.  When  you  asked  # 
for  a  fish,  they  gave  you  a  serpent  ;^and  when  you  desired 
bread,  they  gave  you  a  stone.  But  while.  Sir,  I  have  no 
faesttation,  in  proclaiming  my  opinion  concerning  the 
cruelty,  and  the  injustice  of  your  lot ;  my  abhorrence  of  the  * 
motives  which  determined  that  lot  5  and  my  detestation  of 
the  hypocrisy,  and  cowardice,  which  sug^^ested  those 
motives  ;  you  must  allow  me  with  equal  frankness,  to  say, 
that  I  tliink  you  have  most  unjustly,  attributed  to  Christi- 
anity*, those  effects  which  have  been  directly  contrary  to 

•  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me  what  is  Christianity,  other  than  those  current  prin- 
ciples which  do  and  which  have  passed  here  and  in  other  countries  under 
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its  spirit,  and  principles ;  and  (judging  from  some  nmnbers 
of  jour  work,  which  I  have  only  occasionally  seen)  jou  ap- 
pear to  me»  to  baveailowedsomeof  your  correspondents,  to 
treat  long  cberisbed,  and  generally  veaerattKl  reiigipoi 
Tenets,  with  a  levity  and  indecency,  disgraceful  to  enquir* 
ers  after  Truth;  hostile  to  every  thing  like  free  and  im- 
partial investigation  ;  and  .highly  injurious  to  your  own  re- 
putation ;  against  which,  the  public  opinion  has  for  so 
loBg  a  time  been  setting  witl^  such  an  overwhelming 
current. 

S.  While,  however,  I  think  it  right,  and  honest,  to  protest 
against  such  an  unbecoming  mode  of  investigating  opinionSi 
which,  (to  say  the  least,)  have  received  tbesanctioaof  age, 
of  talent,  and  of  virtue ;  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge, 
that  your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  Leucippus,  has 
met  the  most  momentous  question  respecting  the  divine  ex« 
istence  and  government,  in  a  fair  and  dispassionate  manner; 
and  although  I  cannot  help  deploring,  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  lamentable  delusion  of  the  judgment,  and  a  very 
mysterious  blindness  to  the  most  obvious  facts;  yet  I  vy^onld 
most  willingly,  give  him  full  credit,  for  sincerity  ;  and  do 
feel,  a  very  earnest  desire,  to  satisfy  (as  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power)  the  doubts  of  your  unbelieving  friend. 

4.  From  his  observations  on  the  first  part  of  my  sermoD,  res- 

f)ecting  the  application  of  the  term  Fool  to  infidels  in  pnm* 
icp ;  it  seems  that  your  correspondent  has  understood  me 
as  implying,  that  vice  is  the  proper  practice  of  the  infidel ; 
which  certainly  was  not  my  meaning,  as  1  am  well  persuad- 
ed,  that  many  of  those,  who  have  taken  their  rank  in  the 
schools  of  Infidelity,  have  exhibited  such  brilliant  examples 
ofthesoctaZ  virtues,  as  might  well  have  put  many  pr ofessing 
Christians  to  the  blush. 

5.  By  an  infidel  in  practice,  I  mean  one,  who  although 
professedly  a  believer  in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
yet,  habitually  lives  in  open  violation  of  the  divine  laws,  and 
contempt  of  the  divine  authority,  and  such  a  man,  I  con- 
sider, as  a  fool,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  as  a 
fool  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  but  with  respect  to  infidels 
in  theory;  although  I  would  be  far  from  asserting,  that 
there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  infidelity  and  vice; 

tliat  name?  I  take  it  at  I  see  it  in  practice :  and  if  I  ro  to  the  New  Testa 
Rient,  I  find  the  very  theory  wickea*  I  could  not  refrain  from  this  obser* 
yation ;  but  I  leave  the  general  repjy  to  Leucippus. 

»  R.  .C 
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yet  I  bave  tio  hesitation  io  ffiaiDtainioi;,  that  iufiddity  is 
kighfy  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vice,  and  can  hardly  fail 
6(  producing  it,  if  the  mind  has  not  been  well  cultivated  by 
edaeatfon,  and  the  passions  are  not  restrained  by  the  sugges- 
tioos  of  prndence. 

S.  That  Cicero  (who  mnstbe  allowed  to  have  been  a  very 
eompeteni  judge  of  the  real  state  of  the  heathen  world) 
eoosidered  not  only  the  absoluie  denialybtii  also  degrading 
itodons  of  the  supreme  bei'ug,  as  very  unfavourable  to 
moralitj,  is  evident;  for  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Treatise  de  natura  D^orum,  he  has  these  words :  "  sunt  • 
rtim  Philosophi  et  faerunt,  qui  animo  nullum  habere  cen- 
serunt  faumanarom  rerum,  procurationem  Deos.  Quorum 
sr  vera  seatentia  est,  qucet  potest  esse  pietas?  qucB  sanctitas? 
^WBTeKgio?— hand  scio  an  pietate  ad  versus,  Deos  sublata, 
Mes  ettam,  et  societas  humani  generis,  et  una  excellentissi- 
iha  ^MvLsJustiita  toUatur — and  again  in  the  fortieth  chapter, 
addre^ng  himself  to  Velleius,  he  says,  Non  arbitror  te  Vel* 
let,  similem  esse  Epicui*orum  reliquorum  ;  (quos  pudeat 
tenim  Epicori  vocum),  qnii)usinetestatur,  senon  intelligere 
qaidem  ullum  bonum,  quod  sit  sejuuctum  a  delicatis  et 
ohseosnis  votaptatibus;  quas  quidem  non  erubescens  perse- 
quitur  omnes  nominatim." 

7.  Your  correspondent  Leucippus  in  proceeding,  rtiakes  the 
Mlowiog  observation.  **The  Lecturer  acknowledges  the 
Deity  to  be  quite  incomprehensible  but  stjU  insists  that  such 
a  being  must  be  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  infers  the  ex- 
istence of  this  being,  to  whom  he  ascribes  unlimited  perfec- 
tioDs;  from  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  world.''  In 
reply  to  this  observatioo,  I  would  ask;  what  more  natural, 
or  Philosophical  course  can  reason  possibly  pursue,  than  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  Creator  from  the  works  of  nature; 
and  from  the  general  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  to 
eonelode,  that  this  Creator  is  absolutely  perfect,  although 
his  real  nature,  and  the  mode  of  his  existence,  may  be  in- 
comprehensible to  the  very  limited  powers  of  the  human 
naderstanding.  Your  correspondent  can  hardly  be  so 
absurd,  as  to  maintain,  that  the  objects  around  him,  and 
.even  man  himself,  the  proud  Lord  of  the  lower  Creation, 
Have  sprung  into  existence  spontaneously,  by  equivocal 
generation,  or  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  Atoms:  and 
his  own  illustration,  (I  hope  he  will  excuse  the  robbery) 

-shall  also  be  mine  upon  this  pomt. 

8.  Take  a  watch— (I  am  sure  it  will  suit  my  purpose,  much 
belter  than  it  can  answer  hJft)-^We  infer  says  be,  from  its 
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structure  and  purpose,  that  it  had  a  maker;  experience.  te]b 
us  that  its  maker  rhuBt  have  been  an  intelligent  Being,  whom 
we  term  Man. — We  then  find  that  man,  is  a  much  more 
complicated  machine,  than  a  watch  ;  and  our  next  enquiry 
is,  who  made  man?  here  experience  deserts  us. 

9.  True!  but  although  eaijoertancedesertsLeucippus  in  the 
last  case,  is  that  a  sufiBcieni  ground  for  the  desertion  of  his 
reason  also?  He  finds  a  watch,  and  he  very  rationally  infers^ 
that  it  must  have  had  a  maker — he  finds  a  man,  a  far  more 
complicated  machine,  and  he  most  absurdly  concludes,  that 
he  has  had  no  maker.  To  say  the  man  sprung  from  his 
Father,  and  his  Father  from  the  Grandfather  and  soon,  will 
not  lessen  the  diflSculty.—rThere  is  the  man!  Jet  his  ex- 
istence be  accoCinted  for  as  well  as  that  of  the  watch-^but, 
says  this  Atomic  Philosopher,  experience  deserts  us  in  the 
latter  case ;  and  so  also  in  the  /orTner  case,  it  deserted  the 
savage ;  who  finding  a  watch,  called  in  the  aid  of  his  feeble 
reason,  and  very  naturally  concluded,  that  it  was  a  living 
creature ;  and  when  it  stopped,  supposed  that  it  was  dead  ; 
but,  although  no  Philosopher,  he  never  dreamt  of  attributing 
its  origin  to  chance  or  to  an  undirected  congregation  of 
Atoms;  but  although  the  earth  is  teeming  with  active  and 
intelligent  beings,  yet,  because  they  have  neveir  s^n  men 
actually  created,  the  Atomic  Philosophers  seem  very  well 
prepared  to  believe,  that  they  have  sprung  up  from  the 
Serpent's  teeth,  which  Ovid  says  were  sown  by  Cadmus  ; 
or  from  the  stones^,  which  he  tells  us,  were  thrown  over  her 
shoulder,  by  the  wife  of  Deucalioh ;  but  say  these  sages, 
every  thing  originates  from  matter  and  motion;  i^e^maiter, 
which  is  inert  and  passive ;  cau  mould  itself  into  form  ;  and 
motion^  which  is  a  mere  quality,  communicated  to  matter  by 
impulse ;  has  the  power  of  an  independant  principle ;  and 
the  union  of  these  two,  cau  produce  intelligence!  The 
reasoning  of  the  savage  was  quite  Socratic  when  compared 
with  this.  And  does  experience  prove,  that  matter  and 
motion,  can  do  such  mighty  things?  If  so,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  behold  new  Creations,  rising  around  us,  every  day. 
Newtons  might  spring  up  in  crowds  from  our  ploughed 
fields,  or  Idiots  might  creep  out  by  shoals  from  our  rivers ; 
in  short  this  wonderful  compound  of  causes  and  effects, 
would  make  such  a  jumble  in  the  universe,  that  a  man 
would  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  coming  into  the  world 
with  a  fishes  tail,  and  a  fish  of  swjmming  about  with  tlue 
head  of  a  Philosopher  fixed  upon  its  body. — No  Sir  !  expe- 
rience'demonstrates,  that  the  great  work  of  creation,  was 
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tkot  duch  a  harum-scarum'  business,  and  although  the  nature 
of  the  great  flPfst  cause  is  to  us  incomparable,  jet  expert- 
ence  proves,  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  pervade  the  • 
oniverse;  and  analogy  shews,  that  these  must  have  been 
established  by  power,  and  directed  by  wisdom  and  benevo- 
leoce.  But  oecause  we  have  ho  actual  experience  of  crea- 
tive power,  would  reason  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  motion 
coald  exist  without  an  impulse ;  and  then  by  its  senseless 
Tagaries  among  the  particles  of  inert  matter,  produce  the 
beautiful  system  which  we  behold  ?  before  we  ^uld  come 
to  such  a  conclusion,  surely  not  only  experience  but  com- 
mm  seAse  also  must  desert  us : — We  have-  never,  it  is  true, 
been  witnesses  to  the  actual  process  of  Creation ;  but  the 
results  of  creative  power  may  be  seen  by  us  every  day. 
The  Man  of  to-day,  was  a  few  yehrs  ago  an  Embryo,  in 
the  womb  of  one,  who  was  herself  a  few  years  before,  aa 
Embryo  in  the  womb  of  another.  The  oak  of  this  century 
wastiie  acorn  of  the  last,  and  that  again  was  the  fruit  of  a 
former  oak ;  and  probably  the  earth  itself  which  we  now 
inhabit,  wasthe  wreck  of  a  former  world,  which  became  the 
Nucleus  of  the  present  globe,  and  thus  we  may  trace  back 
the  present  appearances  of  the  natural  world,  to  a  point, 
where  human  reason  fails,  and  no  experience  can  possibly 
afford  us  a  guide  ;  but  we^may  see  demonstrative  proofs  of 
an  unbroken  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  could  never 
have  been  the  .result  of  accident,  or  undirected  power,  but 
plainly  indicates  intelligence  and  design,  and  can  only  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  by  a  belief  in.  the  existence  of 
one  great  first  ca\ise;  possessed  of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom. 

10.  Bat  it  \ss^\i^i\id^i  matter  and  motion  may  produce 
all  the  effects  of  creative  power ;  i.  e.  an  inert  substance, 
which  possesses  in  itself,  neither  form  nor  activity,  nor  in- 
telligence, nor  power ;  and  a  simple  quality^  which  has  no 
independant  existence,  and  is  only  instrumental  intbe  orga- 
nixation  of  insensible  matter,  whenMt  has  been  applied  by 
power,  could,  without  the  operation,  of  such  a  power,'have 
neen  the  formers  of  a*  beautiful  and  harmonious  universe, 
fall  of  life,  activity,  intelligence,  and  happiness ;  in  which 
daily  observation  may  prove  to  us,  that  they  have  acted, 
and  are  still  acting,  the  part  of  only  passive  and  insensible 
instruments ;  but  if  we  could  conceive  of  these,  as  active 
causes,  we  might  rationally  expect,  that  the  clods  of  the 
valley  would  rise  up  in  revolt  against  the  husbandman  ;  and 
remonstrate  against  his  cruelty  in  cutting  them.     Yet  we 
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are,  according  to  the  doctcine  of  the  atomic  school,  to  coB", 
ceive  of  matter  and  motion  as  existiog  together  from  eteroi*. 
ty;  pursuiug  their  determined  course  throughout  eternity;, 
arranging  between  them  the  events,  and  circumstances  of 
eteruai  ages,  and  the  order  of  a  boundless  universe  ;  uniting 
in  themselves  both  causes  atid  effects;  both  of  them  passive, 
yet  both  active,  both  insensible,  yet  both  intelligent.  What 
a  grand  and  comprehensible  system  of  Philosophy  !  and  yet. 
such  appears  to  be  the  experience  and  analogy,  by  which 
Leucippus  jntimates,  that  be  and  his  friends  are  guided  in 
their  enquiries. 

1 1.  On  the  important  subject  of  moral  virtue,  I  mostcorr 
dially  agree  with  Leucippus  in  his  premises,  viz.  "  that  it  is 
a  man's  interest  to  be  virtuous" — but  I  do  not  thipk  thathi^ 
conclusion  necessarily  follows,  viz.  that  be  who  understandt 
his  interest  best,  is  the  most  virtuous ;  because,  although  a 
man  may  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  best  inte* 
rest,  yet,  invariably  to  follow  it,  is  a  very  dififerent  matter; 
and,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  a  future  reward  is  a  very  im- 
portant,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  stimulus  even  to  i^ 
virtuous  mihd  ;  but  your  correspondent  has  rather  coaveni- 
ently,  although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  unintentionally,  \xk^ 
terpolated  the  passage,  in  which  he  says  1  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  consciousness  of  integrity,  (to  a  well  conati' 
luted  mind)  .without  the  prospect  of  future  reward,  would 
be  an  insufficient  stimulus  to  virtuous  conduct.  Now  the 
few  words  thus  accidentally  thrown  in,  may  appear  to  a£ford 
a  little  ground  for  the  admission,  which  be  says  is  implied 
by  this  passage,  and  I. might  therefore  justly  protest  against 
such  a  version  of  the  original  text ;  but  I  will  not  dispute 
with  him  about  a  few  words,  and  he  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  them,  if  that  will  satisfy  his  craving  sceptical  ap* 
petite  ;  yet  although  I  would  behave  as  civilly  as  possible 
to  him,  I  cannot  allow  him  to  put  both  his  own  words^  and 
his  own  inferences^  into  my  mouth.  Taking  then  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands,  in  the  reply  of  Leucippus ;  1  must  beg  leave 
remind  him,  that  there  is  a  very  essential  difference,  between 
requiring  a  stimulus;  to  virtue,  and  being  charmed  with  vice. 
If  virtue  and  vice  are  both  pi  a  progressive  nature,  then  vir- 
tue seems  to  require,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  promoted,  by 
a  stimulant^  and  vice  will  be  weakened,  and  at  last  subdued, 
by  a  sedative, 

IS.  Th&t  virtue  and  knowledge  are  inseparable  oompani 
ions,  and  that  vice,  only  belongs  to  the  illiieratey  is  a  posi* 
tion  whi<!b  very  few  persons  will  venture  gravely  to  mikin*^ 
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Iftiii;  and  experieuoe  proves,  that  to  those  who  possess 
moob  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  possessed  but  of  ' 
little ;  and  to  those  who  have  made  considerable  progress 
ta  virtoc,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  adVanGement  has  been 
hot  small;  the  hope  and  prospect,  of  a  future  reward,  has 
been  a  stinatus  of  no  mean  power.  But  sajs  your  corres«* 
pasdent ;  the  generality  of  believers,  meet  death,  more  with 
apprehension  and  fear,  than  with  hope  and  joy.  This  is  a 
my  broad  and  bold  assertion ;  bat  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  history,  to  observation,  and  to  fact ;  for  even  -if  the  pros- 
pect of  futnre  reward,  could  by  any  sound  reasoning,  be 
pio¥ed  to  have  been  deluNve;  yet  that  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  have  in  a  dying  hour,  triumphed  in  this  pros- 
pect, is  a  fact,  written  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  and 
witnessed  every  day  among  the  proppers  of  Christianity. 
Has  Leucippus  never  beard  of,  or  never  read,  the  history  of 
Christian  Martyrs,  and  Confessors ;  or  will  he  venture  to 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence,  that  this  is 
sU  a  tissue  of  fables  and  falsehoods?  He  should  have 
made  a  little  more  enquiry,  respecting  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  before  he  dashed  at  such  an  incre- 
dible assertion ;  and  if  he  could  humble  his  soaring  Phihso* 
pAy,  to  a  nearer  converse  with  the  doctrines  of  the  amiable 
Jesus,  and  his  disinterested,  intrepid  disciples,  he  would 
iod,  that  Love,  not  Fear,  is  proposed  as  the  main  spring, 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  He  might  then  have  saved 
himself  all  the  pains  wbich  he  has  taken,  to  fasten  the  cor- 
rupt opioioBS,  and  wicked  practices  of  bad  men,  upon 
ChristiaBity,  as  belonging  to,  or  resulting  from  those  exalt- 
ed doctrines,  which  breathe  nothing  but  the  purest  love  to 
Cfod,  and  love  to  man;  and  he,  would  bavfe  recoiled  with 
shame,  when  he  was  preparing  to  assert,  that  he  bad  found 
mi9ciievous  precepts  in  the  Christian  System  (a  term,  by 
which  no  one  has  ever  intended  to  describe  it  as  a  metbodi* 
eslly  engfossed  code  of  laws;  wbich  if  it  had  been,  Leucip- 
pus would  without  doubt  have  immediately  cried  out  most 
lustily  to  bis  friends ;  beware  of  ike  Cloven  Foot  of  Priest- 

13.  So  aooh  then,  for  the  correctness  of  your  correspon- 
dent's notions  of  Christianity ;  and  with  respect  to  his  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  general  state  of  the  world,  it  really 
seems  useless,  and  in  fact  almost  impossible,  to  reason  with 
one,  wbo  can  see  no  beauty,  nor  order,  nor  design,  nor  be- 
neficial tendency,  and  but  little  of  enjoyment  and  happiness 
either  in  the  natural  or  in  the  moral  world,  and  wbo  in  his 
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view  of  tbestate  of  society,  aod  tbe  works  of  nature,  almost 
iavariablj,  confounds  general  laws,  with  especial  provisioDtf; 
makes  tbe  exception  not  tbe  rulcy  tbe  governing  principle. 
He  tbinks,  tbat  tbe  establisbment  of  cbecks,  and  couDler- 
poises,  to  tbe  operation  of  general  laws;  wbich  might 
otberwise,  in  some  particular  cases,  prove  overwhelming,  is 
so  far  from  indicating  wisdom,  and  design,  tbat  it  argues 
imbecility,  and  imperfection  ;  and  proves,  tbat  tbe  world  is 
so  formed,  as  tbat,  if  left  to  itself,  it  has  a  tendency  to  no- 
thing but  disorder,  and  ruin,  and  be  says,  tbat  a  Clock-ma- 
ker, would  be  ashamed,  if  such  a  charge  could  be  made 
agarnst  bis  work.  Now  be  could  not  well  have  fixed 
upon  an  illustration,  worse  adapted  to  his  porpose, 
than  this  is  —  I  will  therefore  again,  take  him  oo  his 
own  ground,  and  ask  him,  whether  a  Clock  is  not  a^  piece  of 
machinery,  governed  by  general  Laws^  but  regulated  by 
cAec^^and  counterpoises  what  is  the.pendilum,  but  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  weights,  or  the 
main  spring  ? — What  are  the  clicks,  the  ratchet  wheels,  and 
the  balance  wheels,  but  counteracting  checks  to  the  general 
principle?  Take  also  for  an  example,  that  most  wonderful 
production  of  human  genius,  the  Steam  Engine^  and  who 
would  ever  dare  to  approach  it,  or  bow  could  its  move- 
ments be  governed,  if  its  tremendous  powder,  were  not  re- 
strained and  regulated,  by  tbe  safety  valve  ?  Do  these  provi* 
sions  indicate  imbecility,  and  ignorance,  in  tbe  contriTer.~ 
14.  But  let  us  now  ascend  higher,  and  contemplate  a  vast 
machinery,  which  in  its  nature,  and  eCFects,  infinitely  surpas- 
ses, all  human  power  and  wisdom — In  tbe  solar  system,  we 
see  tbat  our  own  earth ;  and  other  still  larger  globes,  are 
continually  revolving ;  by  an  unvarying  law,  round  the  sua 
as  the  centre  of  their  orbits.— Now  wild  motion(oue  of  the 
atomic  Deities)  would  if  unrestrained,  necessarily  hurry 
them  all  into  tbe  boundless  regions  of  space,  but  by  tbe  won- 
derful appointment,  of  an  exact  equilibrium,  between  tbe 
Centripetal,  and  centrifugal  Forces  each  of  these  vast  globes, 
moves  on  steadily,  and  uniformly,  in  its  course  ;  and  the 
puny  efforts  of  human  genius,  shrink  into  nothing,  when 
compared  with  this  stupendous  system :  which  yet  not- 
withstanding its  magnificence,  the  discoveries  of  astronomy, 
have  taught  us  to  believe,  is  only  as  one  small  point  in^tbe 
vast  and  unbo)inded  range  of  tbe  universe.  But  when  your 
correspondent  Leucippus,  has  asserted,  tbat  a  clock-maker 
would  be  ashamed' of  introducing  checks  and  counterpoises 
to  bis  macbJiiery,  be  very  cavalierly  adds,  I  feel  here  no  ne- 
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testitj  for  argaoieat ;  and  leave  this  paragrapbi  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be,  to  its  own  confutation." — In  reply,  I  would 
mj  to  bim  stop  a  little*  my  good  Sir !  for  I  cannot  sHow 
jou  to  walk  off  from  tbe  Field,  in  so  very  unceremonious  a 
Bianner,  and  like  Cesar  triomf^antly  exclaiming  veni,  vidi, 
tici! — at  any  rale,  we  must  exchange  a  few  more  blows,  oo 
this  point,  before  we  part,  and  when  we  have  done  so,  per- 
baps,  yoo  may  find,  it  expedient  to  put  the  conquerors  last 
word  into  a  very  different  Tense. 

l^.  When  I  spoke  of  checks  and  counterpoises,  to  tbe 
overwhelming  power  of  general  laws,  Leucippus  ought  not 
to  have  imagined,  that  I  supposed  these  to  be  especial  inter- 
positions, of  commcm  and  daily  occurrence,  intended  to  re- 
nedy  some  unforeseen  disorders,  which  bad  arisen,  in  the 
working  of  the  general  system.  No !  I  consider  them,  as 
secessary  parts  of  the  original  design,  and  as  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  general  laws,  tbe  influence  of  which,  in 
iodividoal  cases,  they  were  inclined  to  modify  and  restrain 
Thus  it  is  the  essential  propecty  of  fire,  to  burn  and  destroy 
bat  if  all  substances  bad  been  made  of  a  combustible  nature, 
conflagration  and  ruin,  would  soon  spread  through  the  uni- 
verse. Ii  is  a  general  law  of  Nature,  that  fluids  should  seek 
a  level;  and  were  it  not  for  tbe  diurnal  revolution  of  tbe 
Earth  on  its  axis,  the  interposition  of  Cliffs,  and  Mountains, 
and  the  moon's  influence  on  our  Planet,  it  would,  by  its 
lipid  progress  along  its  orbit,  be  nearly  covered  over  with 
one  vast  sheet  of  water. — It  is  the  natural  property  of  air, 
OS  well  as  of  water,  when  heated,  to  expand  ;  and  when  fo- 
menting substances  ignite  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
meet  with  air  or  water  in  its  secret  caverns,  the  whole  globe 
would  be  torn  asunder,  if  these  caverns  were  not  of  y^tj 
limited  extent,  and  if  the  volcanic  Mountains  did  not  form 
spiracles,  to  give  vent  to  tbe  expanded  vapours,  and  oper- 
ate as  general  safety  valves  against  their  increasing  pressure; 
bat  yet  without  internal  heat  and  moisture,  the  whole  earth 
would  become  an  arid,  and  unproductive  desert;  therefore, 
altfaoogb  Leucippus  may  be  a  very  ingenious  Pyrrhonian, 
be  does  not  reason  like  a  Naturalist,  when  he  asks,  ^'  why 
must  the  unbeliever  be  considered  as  a  chapsodist,  because 
be  cannot  perceive  kindness  and  fatherly  love,  in  the  devas- 
tation of  an  Earthquake ;  nor  tbe  care  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
volent ruler,  in  shipwrecks  and  tornadoes ;  which  is  saying 
in  other  words,  why  should  not  an  universal  Law  be  sus- 
pended, or  pushed  aside,  in  order  to  provide  against  partial 
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lojuriMi  and  why  should  not  general  gcod,  be  sacrificed  top 
the  pretention  of  limited  evil  ? 

16^.  Nor  does  the  intervention  of  miracleSy  at  aU  militate 
against  the  operation  of  general  laws  :  as  iieue  appear  to  be 
only  temporarj  deviations,  from  the  umuUcmd  commordy  €>b^ 
served  course  of  Nature ;  not  events  which  are  conttmdMo^y 
to  its  laws ;  because  (to  take  only  one  example),  altboogfa  it 
is  not  u9uaL^  to  see  a  dead  Man  raised  lo  Life  again ;  yet 
such  an  event,  is  just  as  consistent  with  the  general  laws  of 
Natare,  as  ihe  original  fortaation  of  that  man  is ;  ahboag^h 
this  is  dearly  an  exception  to  the  usucU  mode,  of  ttieir 
operation. 

16.  But  it  further  appears  to  Leucippus,  most  wonderf ttl» 
that  if  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  created  by  a 
perfect  Deity,  they  should  not  have  been  as  perfect  as  hino^ 
self,  and  who  but  an  atomic  philosopher,  would  expect  to 
find  such  a  creation  ?:-*Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (who  knew  some- 
thing of  Philosophy)  talked  much  about  the  sublime  laws 
of  Nature;  demonstrated  their  wisdom;  and  could  trace 
their  origin  to  no  other  source  than  a  benevolent  and  intel- 
ligent author ;  and  when  poor  Descartes  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce his  conuhdruma  about  matter  and  moiwn^  he  plun- 
ged the  (reaily  clever)  French  Phflosopher  into  €>ne  of  h\B 
own  Vorticeiy  where  he  sunk  to  rise  no.  more  in  the  world 
of  science  notwithstanding  the  very,  laborious  efforts  wbiek 
jiave  lately  been  made  by  R.  Philips  and  Mr.  Fread,  to 
weigh  him  up  again. 

17*  But  Leucippus  thinks  that  if  a  wise  and  bene^rotest 
Deity  presided  over  the  universe,  the  events  of  this  world 
ought  to.be  very  different;  there  should  be  no  earthquakes 
or  storms;  no  wars  or  pestilence  or  famine,  no  religiootf 
corruption,  or  moral  darkness;  no  sickness  or  death;  aod 
not  even  the  rheumatism  or  the  tooth  acAe-^In  other  words, 
the  earth  should  have  been  as  soft  as  velvet ;  water  shoi»kt 
have  been'  richer  than  nectar.  Fire  should  have  been  lam- 
bent and  harmless. — The  air  sboold  never  have  breathed  on 
the  face  of  man,  except  in  gentle  Zephyrs. — The  land  shoeld 
spontaneously,  and  in  every  part,  have  produced  corn,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  and  all  other  luxuries,  in  rich  abundanoe.— » 
mankind  should  have  been  subject  to  no  afflictions,  stek-* 
ness  pain  or  death ;  and  in  short,  should  have  been  form* 
ed  without  passions^  lest  tbey  should  run  riot;  with* 
out.  nerves,  lest  they  should  become  irritable,  and  evew 
without  ieeth^  lest  by  their  decay  this  delicate  creaturei 
man,  should  be  tormented  with  the  tooth  ache;  because,  as 
Leucippus  most  sagely  observes ;  <*  if  it  was  beyond  the 
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power  of  the  all  powerful  creator  to  dis^pense  with  misery 
in  the  world,  he  had  no  meaos  to  compass  the  future  happi* 
nea  of  mankind  but  by  their  present  unbappinesa  -cannot 
the  Deity  prevent  evil  ?  then  where  is  ht8  power  ?*-if  be 
can  and  will  not,  where  is  bis  benevolence  ?  if  he  has  not 
the  power  or  the  will  to  do  it  here,  why  am  I  to  con** 
dude  that  b^  can  or  will  do  it  hereafter?"  And  this, 
Le^eippus  considers  as  the  sound  reasoning  of  a  Philoso- 
pfaef.  If  1  were  disposed  to  treat  him  as  cavalierly  as  he 
ticated  me  I  might  give  him  only  a  very  laconic  answer 
in  the  poetical  apothegm  of  Pope. 

Why  had  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason  man  is  not  a  fly — 

Bot  I  will  reply  to  him  as  a  moralist,  not  as  a  poet  for 
poets  are  pot  often  sound  Philosophers  and  are  still  less  fire-i 
qaeotly  sound  theologians.  As  philosophers  however  they 
esax  do  no  great  barm  but  they  generally  make  shock**, 
iog  work  wlien  they  begin  to  talk  like  Divines.  According 
then,  to  Leucippus's  mode  of  reasoning,  if  every  thing  in  the 
naiverse  be  not  absolutely  perfect,  neither  wisdom,  power, 
nor  benevolence  can  have  presided  over  the  creation ;  and 
if  indeed  the  operations  of  the. Deity,  were  confined  to  only* 
one  path ;  I  grant  that  his  power  would  be  limitted  also ; 
thai  neither  wisdom,  nor  goodness,  could  be  displayed  be^ 

Jond  the  line  of  that  path;  and  that  the  Deity  would  not 
e  a  perfectly  free  agent.  The  universe  might  still  be  per-' 
feet,  as  a  whole;  but  it  would  lose  all  the  variety,  and  beau* 
ty  of  its  component  parts.  It  would  present  only  one  vast 
moootanous,  melancholy  scene,  of  inactive  intellect,  and 
virtue ;  of  drowsy  quietness,  and  passive  enjoymient.  But 
the  sublimity  of  wisdom,  is  displayed  in  a  determination  on 
the  best  purposes.  The  sublimity  of  power,  in  an  adapta* 
tioo  of  the  means  best  calculated,  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
porposes-— and  the  essence  of  goodness,  in  making  general 
happiness,  the  main  object,  both  of  the  purposes  and  of  the 
means.  Feeble,  short  sighted  mortals,  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  secret  designs  of  an  almighty  architect,  but  as  far 
aa  reason  and  the  works  of  nature,  can  instruct  us,  we  may 
leam,  that  every  thing  which  we  behold,  is  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  designed,  as  far  as  that 
purpose  has  been  made  known  to  us.  The  Earth  is  per* 
Ssctly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  nourish* 
meat  of  cattle  and  the  sustenance  of  man.  The  air  to  the 
support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  conveyance 
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of  light,  of  sound,  and  of  beat  to  the  earth ;'  and  the  water 
is  completely  fitted  for  all  the  various  requirements  of  do* 
mestic  and  general  necessity ;  while  the  sun,  the  appointed 
dispenser  of  the  light  and  heat ;  and  the  instrument  of  general 
animation,  and  enjoyment,  fulfills  its  destined  office,  with 
unvarying  precision,^  regularity,  and  efficacy. 

18.  But  says  the  sceptical  philosopher,  these  all  are  at 
times,  the  occasions  of  partial  injury,  and  inconvenience; 
and  why  do  not  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
prevent  such  consequences?  and  so  doubtless  they  would, 
if  the  universe  were  designed  for  one  vast  scene  of  monota-  . 
nous,  and  torpid  enjoyment;  but  the  perfections  of  the 
great  creator,  are  far  more  illustriously,  and  conspicuously 
displayed,  in  the  almost  infinite  t?ane^te«,  which  the  produc- 
tions of  his  power  exhibit,  and  in  the  almost  boundless  gra* 
dationa  at  Being,  of  intellect,  and  of  enjoyment,  which  his 
wisdom  has  planned,  and  Which,  his  benevolence  supplies, 
according,  to  their  different  requirements.  Each  class  has 
its  station  and  office,  assigned  to  it,  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  the  means,  for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  that 
station  and  office.  Will  the  unbeliever  then,  persist  in  ask- 
ing, why  is  not  the  present  world,  absolutely  perfect,  and 
entirely  free  from  inconveniencies,  and  sufferings,  if  it  be 
really  the  workmanship  of  a  perfect  creator?  He  might, 
with  equal  justice^  and  with  far  greater  wisdom,  enquire, 
why  all  men  are  not  of  exactly  the  same  height  and  size, 
with  precisely  the  same  complections  and  features  ?  why  one 
person  should  be  handsome  and  another  ugly  ?  why  all  the 
men  are  not  as  elegant  as  Adonis,  as  strong  as  Hercules,  and 
as  wise  as  Solon  ;  and  why  all  the  women  are  not  as  beau- 
tiful as  Venus,  as  modest  as  Diana  and  as  learned  as  Miner- 
va? why  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  should  not 
have  been  so  equally  distributed,  as  that  the  males  should* 
be  all  sages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  females,  all  bas  bleus 
on  the  other?  and  would  Leucippus  be  pleased  with  such  a 
mawkish  assemblage  of  solemn  sages,  and  loquacious  Pe- 
dants ?  I  think  not,  even  although  the  former  were  all  of 
the  atomic  school  and  the  latter  were  all  Platonists ;  for 
'my  own  part,  I  should  greatly  prefer  being  almost  frozen 
to  death  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  Geprgium  Sidus.  In 
short  there  might  be  no  end  to  such  ridiculous  enquiries;  . 
and  yet  the  question  of  the  unbeliever  is  as  absurd  in  fact; 
although  it  is  not  quite  so  preposterous  in  terms.  He  asks: 
//the  Deity  canmt  prevent  evil,  where  is  his  power?  t/be 
can  and  will  not,  where  is  his  benevolence  ? 
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Now  tbe  circamstaDces  of  (be  worldyand  the  appeftraDce« 
10  Nature  arouDct  us,  do  not  afford  tbe  slightest  shadow  of 
agroQod  for  the  uubelievers  unwarraDtable  assumption,  that 
the  Deity  cannot  or  will  not  prevent  evil ;  but.that  on  the 
dootrary  be  can  and  will  and  does ;  would  one  should  ima- 
gioe,  be  obvious  to  any  one,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  care- 
fully to  trace  through  their  course,  the  different  bearings  of 
those  events  and  circumstances,  which  are  generally  consi- 
sidered  as  calamitous ;  and  it  has,  I  think  been  clearly  sho wn, 
ia  the  former  part  of  this  letter ;  that  we  are  very  frequently, 
entirely  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  evil,  and  that  i^.  what 
may  appear  to  us  to  be  a  partial  evil,  is  made  instrumental 
to  the  more  general  good,  the  supposed  evil  then  loses  its 
anfavourable  complection,  and  in  the  issue  affords  substan-, 
tial  evidence,  of  that  however,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
which  make  it  the  instrument  of  the  most  extensive  benefits. 
If  all  mixture  of  what  is  considered  as  partial  evil,  were  to 
have  been  excluded  from  this  earth,  it  must  have  been  de- 
rigned  for  a  very  different  purpose;  must  have  occupied  a 
very  different  station  in  the  universe;  and  must  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  very  different  order  of  Beings.  But  surely, 
says  tbe  unbeliever,  misery  and  suffering  might  at  least 
have  been  excluded — and  so  they  are  by  the  general  rule. 

20,  The  general  and  obvious  rule  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, in  the  Earth,  is  the  preponderance  of  enjoyment  and 
happiness.  Misery,  and  suffering,  are  the  partial  and  very 
rare  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  even  the  chief  influence  of, 
these  exceptions,  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to! 
man  himself^  as  the  voluntary,  instrument,  of  his  own  suffer*, 
ings.  When  men  rush  together  in  arms,  and  slaughter  each 
other  in  the  field  of  battle ;  is  the  benevolent  governor  of 
tbe  universe  to  be  charged  with  the  consequences  of  their 
pa»ion,  pride,  and  folly  ?  are  they  not  the  willing  victims, 
of  tbeir  own  restless  ambition  ;  or  the  unresisting  Tools^  of 
tyrrany  and  injustice.  When  a  man  has  ruined  his  health 
overturned  his  fortune^  or  destroyed  his  happiness,  by  ex- 
travagance, intemperance,  or  gambling ;  is  the  bountiful 
fiitber  of  mankind,  to  be  accused  of  injustice,  and  cruelty, 
on  account  of  those  sufferings,  which  the  foci  has  broOgKt 
upon  himself,  by  his  own  uncontrouled  passions  and  desires? 
or  would  it  be  better,  that  in  such  cases,  the  moral  order  of 
world  should  be  reversed  ;  and  that  the  extravagant,  the  in- 
temperate, and  the  avaricious,  should  be  rewarded  with 
health,  prosperifyt  and  happiness  ?  If  this  were  tbe  case ; 
then,  indeed,  the  great  governojrof  the  universe,  might,  with. 
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some  ihew  of  reagoh,  be  accus«»d  of  injustice,  towards  the 
Creatores  of  bis  Power ;  for  folly;  and  vice,  would  beencou- 
ragted ;  and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  discoantenanced.     But  not 
to  press  on  such  extreme  cases  ;  yet,  even  the  genera!  and 
unavoidable  troubles  of  human  life,  are  Aiucb  less  nnmerotss 
and  much  less  severe,  than  the  sceptical  philosophers  are 
willing  to  believe,  and  when  laid  in  the  balance,  against  the 
general  sum  of  enjoyment  and  happiness,  they  will  appear 
almost  as  nothing,  especially  when  taiten,  with  all  their 
mitigating  circumstances.    It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
many  of  the  supposed  evils  of  life,  are  in  reality,  in  a  great 
measure,  imaginary,  or  only  such,  by  comparison  ;  and  that 
others,  are  the  natural  consequences,  of  a  Physical  necessity 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  general  laws.     With  respect 
to  the  former ;  upon  a  hasty  glanca,  the  ease  and  indulgence 
of  the  wealthy,  would  seem  to  be  far  more  desirable,  tbaa 
the  anxieties  and  privations  of  the  poor  ;  and  yet  they  each 
enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  happiness,  which  equally  depends 
upon  association  and  habit;  although  it  may  arise  from  very 
different  sources;  and  be  connected  with  very  different  ob- 
jects;  but  let  them,  (while  still   retaining  their  different 
habits  and  feelings)  excLange  situations  ;  and  they  Would 
both  be  most  completely  miserable.     The  Esquimaux  of 
the  North,  and  the  Hottentot  of  the  South,  are  both  enjoy- 
ing their  existence,  while  the  one  huddled  under  his  snow 
cabin,   is   feasting  on   whale  oil    and   blubber;   and  the 
other  is  sleeping  in  his  stinking  kraal,  or  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  gorging  himself,  on  the  raw  entrails  of  the  Buffalo ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  ci5y  Alderman,  who  is  regaling 
on  his  Turtle  soup  and  venison,  is  exclaiming,  how  misera- 
ble these  poor  wretches  must  be  ?     But  let  those  wild  and 
unsophisticated  sous  of  nature,  be  suddenly  brought  to  a  city 
feast;  and  they  would  probably  sigh  in  secret  for  their  lost 
luxury,  of  blubber  and  garbage ;  with  a  change  of  ctrcunt' 
stances  tiud  feelings^  they  might  indeed  be  brought,  to  covet 
Mr.  BircKs    turtle  and   venison ;   and    so  likewise   with 
/o^a%  altered  habits  and  associations,  even  our  Aldermen^ 
might  possibly  be  inclined  to  turn  their  eyes,  towards  Green- 
land,* for  the  luxuries  of  their  table;  although  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  latter  experiment,  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  answer,  than  the  former ;  as  in  this  case,  the 
whole  man,  as  well  as  bis  habits  and  associations,  must  be 
altered.     Certain,  however  it  is,  that  habit,  and  fancy,  con- 
stitute a  very  considerably  proportion  of  the  common  enjoy- 
ments of  life :  and  that  even  convenience,  is  often  in  a  great 
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meamre  an  imagmarjr  thing ;  for  when  the  savage  stuck  a 
fork  into  bis  eye,  instead  of  his  mouth  ;  it  required  a  depth 
of  Philosophy,  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend, 
to  demonstrate  to  him  the  very  soperior  advantages  of  cm^ 
Uzed  society.  He  knew  the  natural  use  of  his  fingers,  and 
tlierefore,  very  rationally  concluded,  that  knives  and 
forks  were  dangerous  and  barbarous  inventions.  Yet, 
according  to  the  sceptical  Philosophers,  all  such 
varieties,  are  not  only  blemishes  in  the  system,  but 
positive  proofs,  that  the  world  .was  neither  created,  nor  is 
governed  by  a  wise,  powerful,  and  benevolent  being ;  and 
that  an  unconscious  mass,  called  matter^  and  an  insensible 
pnjperty  called  moikm^  and  an  ondesoribable  htirogemious 
Ikmg  called  iVatere  possessing  neither  inteIHgence,  proper* 
lies,  nor  powers;  have,  by  a  fortuitous coalitioo,  formed;  and 
by  tbeir  tinited  influence  supported  and  governed  the  stu- 
pendous and  magnificient  Fabrick  of  the  universe ;  w  here 
beauty,  order,  harmony,  and  felicity,  are  every  where  dis* 
played ;  where  activity,  intelligence  and  enjoyment  every 
where  abound  ;  and  where  what  may  sometimes  appear  to 
be  partial  evils ;  are  universally  over  ruled,  and  made  tub* 
servient  to  the  general  good — To  maintain  that  such  a  glo- 
rious aod  wonderful  system  was  formed,  and  is  upheld 
lad  i(overoed  by  tmaUer^  motion^  and  an  inaensibbj  tun- 
howH  Mngf  caUed  prolific^  and  beautiful^  mother  Nature^ 
is  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be 
to  assert,  that  three  blind  and  tottering  young  puppies, 
could  drag  a  loaded  waggon  from  the  City  of  London  to  the 
Cily  of  Edinburgh. 

21.  I  have  now,  Sir,  only  to  request  your  liberal  iodul- 
^ce,  for  the  encroachment  which  I  have  made  on  your 
lime,  and  on  the  space  usually  allotted  to  your  periodical 
Qumbera. — As  I  neither  covet,  the  character  of  a  Polemic ; 
oor  have  time  for  frequent  eogagemeats  of  this  kind,  your 
correspodent  Leucippus,  must  not  look  for  a  rejoinder  from 
■e  to  any  reply,  which  he  may  think  proper  to  m^ke 
lo  these  observations,  and  indeed,  if  the  arguments  now 
brought  forwards,  should  fail  of  carrying  conviction  to  his 
mind,  I  should  utterly  despair  of  his  conversion,  to  what  I 
feel  to  be  a  safe,  a  sound,  and  an  animating  Faith,  in  the 
pand  discoveries  of  reason  and  the  glorious  doctrines  of  re* 
vdatkm.  Although  however,  my  expectation  of  such  a 
conversion  is  very  slender,  yet  my  desire  of  it  is  ardent-^ 
TndA  be  says  is  the  ml^  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  if  he 
will  Mdeavour  impartially,  and  faithfully  to  follow  the  real 
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jigbt  of  truth  ;  without  listening  to  the  delusiye  fictions  of  a 
sceptical  philosophy,  on  the  one  band ;  or  allowing  his 
Eyes  to  be  deceived  on  the  other  by  mistaking  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  for  its  proper,  and  legitimate  offspring, 
I  shall  not  entirely  throw  away  the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing 
him  at  last  enlisted,  as  a  faithful  soldier  under  the  glorious 
banners  of  the  Gospel;  and  such  a  sight  would  afford  the 
sincerest  gratification  to  both  his  and  your  real  well  wisher 

N.  T.  HEINEKEN. 


Letter  Five,  to  Mr.  Williams  on  Masonry  is  deferred  to 
No.  6,  to  do  justice  to  the  Bradford  correspondence.  I 
should  not  have  been  so  particular  with  Leucippus ;  but  1 
wish  to  shew  Mr.  Heineken  that  I  court  his  opposition. 

R.  C. 


(Leucippus  begs  to  accompany  the  parcel  sent  by  Mr. 
Heinekin  to  Mr.  Carlile,  with  a  request  to  Mr.  Carlile,  that 
he  will,  on  publishing  Mr.  H.'s  reply  to  the  answer  by  Leu* 
cippus,  number  the  paragraphs,  in  order  that  in  remarking 
upon  the  reply,  the  reference  may  be  more  easy.  Leucippus's 
remarks  will  appear  in  a  short  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  Reply. 

Bradford,  July  18,  1829. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  ROBERT  PEEL,  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT, 

WUh  W.  Grisenthwaite's  book^  called  a  Refutation  of  the 
•         First  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason. 


Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  July  22,  1825 

Hers,  here  Sir,  is  the  right  way  to  deal  with  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  with  the  exception  that  the  au- 
thof  imputes  wickedness  to  those  who  publish  such  works.  This 
is  the  first  fair  review  of  a  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  i  say 
fair,  for,  though  the  author  has  said  maoy  things  that  are  no  cre<* 
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dit  to  Siiauelf,  he  evidently  did  not  mean  to  deceive ;  becaureV^e 
Iu»  given  the  work  of  the  author,  which  he  reviews,  complete. 
Take  a  lesson  from  this,  and  feel  shame,  if  your  bosom  be  not 
ioperviotts  to  it,  at  my  six  years  of  imprisonment. 

RICHARD  CARLvILE. 


TO  CHARLTON  BYAM  W6LLAST0N  ESQUIRE 
VISITING  MAGISTRx\TE  FOR  DORCHESTER 
GAOL. 


NaTE.<^I  was  in  hopes  that  I  bad  done  with  all  farther  state* 
mentsabout  Gaol  Matters;  but  whether  from  thehot  weathef 
or  what  operating  upon  his  spleen,  I  cannot  say,  my  gaoler, 
my  only  and  real  devil,  and  a  devil  to  others  as  well  as  to  me, 
contrived  to  make  me  feel  his  pitchfork  again  last  week.  He 
hasnot  pretruded  it  t6wards  note  before  this,  for  upwards  of 
i  year  past,  and  I  was  in  hopes,  that,  so  long  as  I  remained 
iohishell,  be  would  remain  a  civil  devil,  satisfied  with  past 
torture.  We  s^  each  other  quite  pleasantly,  or  rather  with* 
oQt  any  visible  signs  of  fear,  almost  every  day.;  but  all 
paving  and  cawing  has  long  ceased  between  us ;  unless  he 
iss  a  mandate  to  communicate  from  his  heavenly  masters, 
^  any  other  oflScial  act  towards  me  to  perform.  The  fol 
lowing  letter  will  explain  itself.  The  answer,  commnnicat- 
edby  his  provincial  satanic  majesty  in  person,  was:  that 
Batters  were  to  remain  as  before,  with  one  awkward  ex- 
ception; for  though  1  may  have  the  room  cleaned  when  I 
like,  tbe  Gaoler  is  to  provide  a  proper  person.  This  might 
behaodsonie  and  well  meant  on  tb6  part  of  the  Magistrates; 
but  the  cireamstance  of  a  dirty  room,  much  asJ  prefer  it  clean, 
will  never,  overcome  my  repugnance  to  make  an  applica- 
tiea  to  the  Gaoler  for  a  person  to  clean  it,  and  perhaps  for  a 
person  that  never  saw  a  room  cleaned.  I  know  him  too 
well  to  trust  myself  so  far  with  him. 

R.  C. 


SUL  Dorchester  Gaol,  July  27,  1825. 

Though  I  can  neither  forget  nor  forgive  the  past  treatment . 
which  I  have  received  in  Dorchester  Gaol,  I  am  anxious, 
that  the  future  shall  continue  what  the  last  year  has  been 

No.  5,  Vol.  XII. 
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— quiet  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  Indeed,  I  caanot 
coDceive  a  desirable  improvement  in  my  gaol  situation)  un- 
less the  Magistrates  will,  as  by  the  statute  of  the  fourth  Cap. 
64,  empowered  to.  do,  declare  the -whole  county  and  a  mile 
al  sea  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gaol,  and  give  me  the  extent  o£  it 
for  exercise. 

But,  uufortunately,  we  have  a  goaler,  who  is  pbrenolo- 
gically  tinged  with  ruffianism,  and  who,  under  certain  fits 
of  temper,  must  have  some  one  to  quarrel  with  or  to  spit 
his  spit  his  spleen  upon.  It  is  a  sort  of  necessary  periodical 
secretion,  atid  with  reference  to  human  bappioess,  one  of 
natures  defects.  I  have  known  many  of  his  stamp,  and, 
therefore,  I  mean  nothing  more  individually  offensive,  than 
the  statement  of  a  matter  of  fact,  notorious  to  all  who  see 
him  under  all  circumstances;  nothing  more  ofEensive  than 
to  say,  that  a  tiger  is  fierce,  or  tbat  a  wolf  or  a  hyena,  is  a  ra* 
venous  animal.  As  prudence  would  teach  us  weaker  ani* 
mals  to  shun,  if  possible,  a  contact  with  the  tiger,  the  wolf 
or  the  hyena;  so  prudence  makes  me  desire^  through  the 
medium  of  your  authority,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  on 
my  own  -part  and  on  tbat  of  my  visitors,  all  coatmct,  with 
the  gaoler,  so  long  as  we  observe  any  rule  laid  down  for 
our  conduct.—Tbe  subject  of  my  present  complaint  is 
this: 

For  the  last  year,  a  married  woman  of  the  name  of  Da- 
vison, living  at  Fordidgtou,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  waah- 
iug  my  iiuen  and  cleaning  my  room.  The  first-  ctronm- 
stnuce  brings  her  to  the  Gaol  o^ce  a  week,  for  which  the 
has  never1)een  detained  five  minutes ;  for  the  latter,  abe  has 
cojne  on  an  average  not  more  than  osee  a  month.  This 
has  been  no  secret  to  the  gaoler,  nor  to  any  person.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction  to  her,  that  she  a  woman  of  good 
character  bad  the  linen  to  wash  :  and  as  to  cleaning  the 
.  room,  she  or  I  asked  bis  consent  in  the  first  instance,  and 
he  has  often  seen  her  doing  it  without  a  murmur  :-  tfaoogt 
for  his  own,  or  for  some  other  persons  satisfaction,  be  sent 
•  a  turnkey  to  be  in  the  rooih  whilst  she  was  doing  it.  As  1 
had  no  object  with  the  woman.  But  to  have  the  roosa 
cleaned.  I  did  not  complain  of  this  watching:  and  those 
who  make  ridiculous  rules  ought  not  to  murmur  when  thej 
feel  their  effects,  but  to  mend  them. 

I  had  an  idea  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Magis- 
trates at  tbe  onset:  but,  on  reflection,  I  ihougbl  it  would 
not  be  wise  on  my  part  to  raise  the  supposition  of  an  ex* 
ception  to  females,  when  none  had  been  made  in  the  ordei 
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aixMit  my  Twiton  and  ieyeral  females  have  fiinee  come  to 
seome,  with  oo  objection  beyond  the  watching.  I  looked 
upeo  the  matter  as  settled. 

Peculiarly  locked  op  as  I  am  from  all  other  prisoners,  a 
womaOyto  cooky  dean  and  prepare,  would  often  induce  me  to 
take  a  more  eooafortable  meal  than  1  can  now  get;  but  the  ap- 
parent ootions  ondet  which  the  gaol  is  regulated,  have  forbid- 
den me  to  ask  such  a  thing.  I  know  it  by  experience,  to  be  quite 
common,  in  other gaoLs,  wh^an  individual  isconfined  who 
Gsn  pay  for  such  attendance ;  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  the 
lav  of  this  country,  that  a  man  imprisoned  for  a  misdemea- 
Borshall,  if  he  can,  save  his  body  orchis  mind  from  pain  by 
kisparsB :  and  where  sufficient  fines  can  be  levied;  impri* 
seiimeflt,  is  held  to  be  but  a  secondary  or  unnecessary 
object.' 

It  happened  on  Wednesday  the  27th  Inst,  that  this  woman 
wasdeaning  (he  room  after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks,  during 
vliiebithad  been  made  inore  than  usually  dirty  by  my  family 
It  happened  also,  that  the  gaoler  came  bis'round  >and  saw 
her  irithout  comploint.  In  tbe  preparatory  way,  as  to  hot 
water,lhe  brush  and  tbe  arrangement  o/thearticlesinlbe  room, 
1  had  done  every  tbiog for  her  to  begin  toncour  the  floor,  as  the 
turnkey  can  attest, 'and  that  she  was  not  interrupted  or  de- 
layed beyond  the  giving  her  a  cup  of  tea  in^  the  midst  of  it. 
Jnst  at  she  bad  got  to  the -door  of  tbe  room,  the  gaoler 
came  again,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  woman,  asked 
her  if  she  had  done,  and  (old  her,  that  at  at  another  time, 
Ae  was  not  to  clean  tbe  room  unless  1  were  out  of  it  a 
walking.  I  asked  him  what  difference  that  wbuld  make.' 
Mis  answer  was.  I  say  nothing,  or  have  nothing  to  say  to 
joQ  Sir.  Hi?  manners  were  those  of  a  simpleton  ;  but  his 
■eaniog  was  that  of  an.  insult  to  me ;  and  tbb  more  offen- 
sivt,  because  he  did  it  under  a  disguise. 

The  woman  certainly  can  have  no  ehojce  in  tbe  matter, 
ifihe  be  ftdmitled  into  the  room.  It  was  just  like  coming 
tt>  your  house,  to  say  to  your  housemaid  •'  My ^ girl,  you 
flisstaot  clean  this  hobse  whilst  Mr.  Wollaston  is  in  it. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  insult.  I  hftve  always  had 
two  wishes  upon  the  subject — to  get  the  woman  through  as 
the  room  as  quick  ns  po.^sible  and  to  be  out  of  it  whilst  she 
is  in  it  At  first,  1  expected,  knowing  who  1  had  to  deal 
with,  that  there  would  be  an  objection  to  ray  leaving  a 
stranger  in  tbe,  room  whilst  I  walked  out ;  and  i  really  sent- 
to  ask.  The  goaler  was  abeent,  and'  John  Tapp,  the  clerk 
aadertook  tosay,tbat  he  could  not  suppose  an  objection  to 
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such  a  circumstance.  However,  I  did  not  go  out  oa  Wed^ 
nesday,  and  after  the  struggle  which  I- have  bad  upon  the 
subject,  I  have  no  ndtion  of  being  directed  when  I  shall 
walk,  if  the  be  never  washed  again,  m  j  remaining  in  the 
room  was  a  mere  matter  of  prudence  as  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
don  for  a  couple  of  hours,  at  mid  day,  in  the  face  of  the  8Ud» 
At  this  season  would,  to  my  state  of  body,  be  like  courting 
a  fever.'  Indeed  at  this  season,  1  cannot  walk  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  so  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  exercise,  without  pain, 
.  or  even  danger  from  the  hydropical  state  of  my  feet,  ankles 
and  instep  :  a  state  which  1  attribute  entirely  to  ray  long  and 
dose  confinement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  to  request,  that  the 
Visiting  Magistrates  will  explain,  whether  in  the  order  for 
the  admission  of  my  visitors,  an  exception  was  contempla- 
ted though  not  stated  as  to  females ;  and  if  such  an  excep- 
tion be  thought  necessary,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  define 
it  by  a  written  order,  so  as  nothing  shall  be  left  to  the  capri- 
cious temper  of  the  Gaoler. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO  MR,  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


WouTHY  Citizen,  Hull  July  12th  1825. 

I  SHALL  not  make  any  apology  for  addressing  this  to  you,  as 
it  was  the  last  request  of  William  Stephens,  Tin-plate-worker,  of 
this  Place,  who  underwent  that  change  which  will  be  the  lot  of 
all.  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  Pulmon- 
ary complaint,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age.  He  steadfastly  refu- 
sed the  many  entreaties  of  Priests  and  others,  who  offered  to  ad- 
minister their  religious  nonsense  to  his  **  soul,"  telling  them 
that  if  they  could  relieve  his  body,  they  would  be  much  more 
useful  to  him.  He  gave  another  instance  (if  another  was  wanting) 
to  prove,  that  Materialism  will  bear  a  man  through  a  long  and 
tedious  illness  ;  for  he  l^id  twelve  weeks  with  Death  staring  him 
in  the  face,  continually  wishing  to  be  relieved  from  all  his  trou- 
bles. It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  his  Friends  to  witness  his  firm- 
ness and  to  see  his  mmd  so  completely  easy,  he  having  no  fear 
of  either  Gods  or  Devils,  Heavens  or  Hells,  having  many  .years 
ago  swept  such  rubbish  from  his  mind. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  you  have  lost  in  him  one  of  your  most 
warm  and  steadfast  advocates.  He  was  the  very  life  of  a  small 
party  of  your  friends  in  this  place.     Having  a  very  good  know- 
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ledge  of  Chemistry,  he  used  to  convey  it  to  us  in  language  void 
of  all  technical  phrases,  which  was  at  the  same  ^tirae  both 
agreeable  and  improving,  He  embraced  both  Materialiitm  and 
Kepublicanism  at  a  fiery  early  period,  having  always  had  an  en- 
quiring mind  :  and  not  believing  what  could  not  be  demonstra- 
ted to  his  senses,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.  He  wa-s  a  sober,  industrious  Man,  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  I  may 
add,  by  way  of  proof  that  he  worked  for  one  employer  24  years 
as  Apprentice  and  Journeyman. 

It  was  his  wish,  that  his  Death  should  appear  in  the  Republi- 
can, all  the  time  that  he  laid  ill.  When  I  have  gone  in  on  an 
evening  to  sit  with  him  (which  I  seldom  missed)  he  would  say, 
"  DOW  Jones,  be  sure  and  write  to  Carlile  when  I  am  dead ;  tell 
him  I  was  not  afraid  to  die  in  the  belief  of  the  opinions  which  I 
held  when  io  rood  health.''    Such  were  his  dying  conversations. 

1  shall  conclude,  wishing  you  a  speedy  Triumph  over  your  base 
and  merciless  persecutors,  and  remain  your 

Admiring  fellow  Citizen, 

WILLIAM  JONES. 

No.  1,  Little  Passage  Street. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GOAL. 


Sir,  London,  June  23,  1825. 

Tab  constant  perusal  of  the  Republican,  ever  produces  in  my 
mind,  a  gratification  highly  pleasing.  The  matter  and  sentiments 
]  cannot  but  approve  and  admire.  As  this  work  is  more  appro- 
Iffiate  for  persons  of  maturer  years,  I  wish  to  hint  to  you,  that 
something  is  wanted  for  the  rising  generation,  to  instil  into  their 
nbds  some  first  principles,  that  may  be  highly  valuable  to  them 
as  they  progress  through  life.  Without  more  preface,  I  mean,  we 
want  a  child's  first  book,  a  Material! st's^^Spel ling  Book,  a  selection 
from  those  valuable  authors,  Paine,  Palmer,  Volney,  Voltaire, 
(Tbe  Moralist),  &c.  &c.  Such  a  book  we  can  put  into  the  hands 
of  oar  children,  and  insist,  that,  their  teachers  shall  instruct  them 
them  from  that  book  only,  and  not  from  the  Christian  Spelling 
Books,  &c.  which  are  mostly  a  collection  from  the  bible,  &c. 
It  is  from  those  books  and  teachers,  that  our  children  receive  their 
first  ideas  of  that  pest  of  Society,  Religion,  Let  us  try  to  eradi- 
cate it  Here  is  one  means,  to  reform  our  present  system  of  in- 
stmctioQ  and  I  doubt  not  your  acquiescence.  Will  you,  or  your 
noble  minded  young  men,  now  sutfering  in  prison,  or  any  other 
friend, undertake  the  task?    The  approbation  and  support  of  all 
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Materialist  parents  will  assist  you.     One  dozen  copies   for  me 
should  it.take  place,  with  thankfulness,  &c.  into  the  bargain. 

As  Yery  few  materialist-parents  have  time  to  instruct  their 
children,  which  method  would  be  the  beat  :  I  wish  some  bold 
and  honest  minds  would  establish  Materialist-Schools,  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  of  both  sexes.  And  why  not  Sunday  Schools 
on  the  same  principles  ?  This  would  be  attacking  the  Priests  on 
their  own  ground,  and  giving  a  deadly  blow  at  the  root  of  their 
craft  This  would  assist  you  in  your  conflict  with  christian 
craft,  state  craft,  &c.  Wishing  your  efforts  may  be  effective  is 
my  earnest  desire,  perhaps  you  will  give  us  your  thoughts  on  this 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  a  ne^  Spelling  Book.  Wish- 
ing you  health  and  happiness  and  a  termination   of  yuur  im- 


prisonment. 


No.  3,  New  North  Street, 
Paul  Street,  Finsbury. 


I  remain, 

Your's  Respectfully, 

JAMES  LOWE. 


P!  S.     Inclosed  is  ten  shillings  to  support  the  good  cause. 


Note, — An  Answer  has  been  given  to  this  letter  already,  by  a 
note  to  correspondents ;  but  I  must  again  say,  that  I  have  long 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  here  recommend- 
ed. My  purpose  is,  so  far,  to  improve  upon  what  Sir  Richard 
Phillip's  has  done  in  school  books,  as  to  prmt  a  series  that  shall 
be  free  from  every  word  that  has  any  relation  to  religion,  every 
word  that,  is  not  the  sign  of  some  known  thing  or  its  quality :  ana 
to  make  what  is  called  natural  history  the  first  lessons  of  children, 
This  is  all  that  is  now  wanted  ;  and  this  as  to  school  books  will 
form  the  very  acme  of  improvement,  as  forms  of  communicating 
their  contents^  are  a  distinct  consideration.  As  soon  as  I  have 
completed  a  volume  of  the  Moralist,  I  will  set  about  it. 

R.  C. 


TO  MESSRS.  ADAM  CLARKE,   WATSON    BUNT- 
'ING,   NEWTON,    LESLEY,   TOWNLEY,   M'AX- 
LUM,  AND  M'NICHOL, 

Preachers  among  the  sect  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 


Gentlemen, 
It  it  because  you  are  represented  and  considered  to  be  men  of 
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peAt  uleal  and  learroing,  and  deeply  skilled  in  theology  and 
BetaphysicR,  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  you. 

The  pfeadiers  connected  with  the  Wesleyao  Methodist  Spciety 
ham  particalarly  distinguished  themselves  in  their  public  preach* 
iBg«  sad  otherwise  in  reviling  many  of  those  persons  who  do  not 
bdieve  as  they  do,  and  branding  them  with  the  epithet.  Infidel . 
bM,  notwithstanding  the  great  pains  you  take  to  suppress  what  is 
terned  InfiMUy^  your  exertions  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual, 
aid  at  this  time  is  spreading  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Europe 
▼idi  unexampled  rapidity — whether  from  the  difTusion  of  scien* 
tifie  knowledgef  on  the  impolitic  prosecutions  of  cei  tain  individu- 
als for  ibetr  opiniops  and  belief,  it  is  not  now  needful  to 
diacuss. 

Belief  not  b^ing  a  matter  of  choice,  at  least,  with  those  who 
believe  as  all  should  believe ;  that  is,  from  a  conviction  of 
tratfa;  and  aa  conrersion  without  conviction  must  lead  to  hypo- 
cricy,  I  have  been  induced  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon 
yon,  Gentlemen,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity  by  removing  the 
veil  which  obscures  the  sight  and  comprehension  of  the  iniidel, 
and  thus  enable  hhn  to  reconcile  certain  passages  in  the  Bible 
witk  the  attributes  of  a  just  and  merciful  God.  You,  no  doubt, 
in  Christian  charity  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  task;  and 
sboald  your  answers  to  the  questions  here  proposed  be,  such  as 
nay  reasonably  be  expected,  satisfactory,  you  will  do  more  to- 
wards the  removal  of  sceptism  than  has  yet  been  done  by  any  of 
joor  predecessors. 

Question  1st.  What  is  the  soul?  perhaps  you  will  say  it  is  a 
^rit  Then,  what  is  a  spirit?  from  your  long\ continued  study 
and  api^ication  in  the  search  of  truth,  it  may  be  presumed  you 
are  competeat  to  de6ne  the  nature  and  qualities  ^of  the  soul 
ntisfactonly. 

Does  the  aoul  when  it  firsi  animates  the  body  emanate  at  the 
instant  from  the  deity,  or  has  it  been  in  existence  elsewhere,  in  a 
distinct  aud  separate  state,  from  all  eternity  ? 

After  Death,  does  it  assume  the  exact  figure  and  representa- 
tion of  the  body  when  living,  so  as  to  be  recognized  by  other 
soub  ?  Does  the  soul  of  an  Infant  or  an  Adult  continue  to  repre* 
seat  youth  or  age,  and  will  it  hold  recollection  and  remembrance 
of  the  occarrences  which  happened  during  life  ? 

2d.  Is  it  an  immediately  aetached  portion  of  Divinity  itself,  ojr 
is  it  the  product  of  the  body  ? 

3d.  Can  there  be  any  difference  in  the  quality  or  essence  of 
the  soul  when  the  body  is  first  animated  I 

4th.  When  the  body  dies,  does  the  soul  then  possess  any  other 
bedy,  does  it  continue  to  be  the  soul  of  the  body  that  dies,  does 
it  coDtinue  in  a  seperate  and  distinct  state,  or  does  it  join  with 
Divi&ity  in  the  aggregate,  and  there  wait' the  resurrection  of  the 
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body,    and    join   it   again,  or   is   it   immediately   punished    or 
rewarded  ? 

5th.  Are  the  disunited  particles  which  constituted  the  bodies 
of  Nero  and  Caligula  to  be  collected  together  and  united  again , 
and  will  they  appear  in  propriis  personibus  before  the  throiic  of 
Justice  when  the  trumpet  sounds'l 

6th.  Is  there  any  distinction  respecting  future  punishment,  and 
have  you  any  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  awarded  accordin<g 
to  the  degrees  of  crime  committed,  taking  into  consideration  tbe 
identity  and  locality  of  the  individuals  ? 

7th.  Do  you  believe  that  He  who  believes  not  shall  be  dafnned, 
although  his  whole  life  shall  have  been  spent  in  the  practice  of 
pure  morality  ? 

And  8th.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  just  and  merciful  God  to  damn  mankind  even  in 
a  graduated  scale  of  punishment  eternally  for  finite  crimes  ? 
■  It  has  been  said  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  good  and  bad  are  set 
before  him,  and  that  he  is  warned  of  the  consequences  of  his 
choice ;  yet  the  choice  he  makes  may  depend  upon  circumstan- 
ces over  which  he  has  no  controul,  for  although  a  peculiar  orgi- 
nization  and  happy  train  of  agencies  acting  upon  you  have  made 
you  saints,  but  reversed,  may  make  other  men  sinners.  When 
good  and  evil  are  placed  before  man  for  his  choice,  then  must  be 
a  reason  for  his  makinjg  the  selection,  and  that  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  natural  causes  and  effects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  arrangement  and  qualities  of  the  solids  and  flnids  of  your 
bodies,  acted  upon  by  external  agencies,  tegether  with  a*fortni- 
tous  concourse  of  atoms  blended  in  such  exact  proportions  as  to 
constitute  an  harmonious  whole,  not  only  made  you  saints,  but,  1 
trust,  good  men. 

On  the  foregoing  questions,  the  infidel  is  opposed  to  Bible 
authority;  for  he  cannot  believe  that  God  will  punish  the  soul 
for  acts  committed  by  the  body,  and  over  which  the  soul  has  no 
controul. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  soul  and  body  act  in  conjunc* 
tion  and  reciprocity,  that  the  will  and  deed  of  .one  is  the 
will  and  deed  of  the  other,  that  it  is  immateriality,  acting  upon 
,  materiality  and  although  the  modus  operandi  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  soul  on  first  animating  the  body  is  pure  and 
incoirupt,  and,  therefore,  if  it  becomes  corrupt,  it  must  be  from 
being  combined  with  corruptible  matter,  consequently  the  soul 
not  having  the  power- of  choosing  its  residence-,  its  future  acts 
must  depend  upon  and  be  governed  by  the  body,  and  external 
agencies  acting  upon  that  body ;  and  that  the  soul  is  under  the 
influence  and  controul  of  the  body  the  following  facts  most  satis- 
factorily demonstrate.  Prevent  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
lungs  for  a  few  seconds  and  the  soul  loses  all  command  orer  ths 
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body  ftod  b  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  extinguished.  Press  a  cer- 
tain part^f  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  legs  will  refuse  obedi- 
ence; press  another  part,  and  the  arms  will  refuse;  press 
SDother  part,  and  the  soul  is  extinguished.  Admit  into  the 
stomach  certain  liquids,  and  the  soul  will  become  furious ;  adroit 
others,  and  it  will  be  depressed,  and  may  be  made  unconscious  of 
existence.  In  suspended  animation,  the  soul  is  extinguished  re- 
some  animation  by  setting  the  machinery  of  the  body  into  action 
again,  and  the  soul  is  reproduced..  The  infidel,  taking  nature 
for  his  guide,  naturally  infers,  that  the  soul  is  produced  by  the 
body,  lives  with  it,  and  dies  with  it;  that  it  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body,  facts  prove  to  demonstration. 

The  sonl,  or  more  properly  speakicg  the  mind,  may  be  chang* 
ed  for  a  new  one  in  a  day,  nay  even  in  an  hour.  Suppose  for  in- 
stance, an  inBdel  enters  one  of  your  chapels,  and  from  the  pveach- 
ing  of  the  minister,  an  impression  is  made  on  his  organs  of  hear- 
iog  and  seeing,  capable  of  convincing  him  of  his  error  in  having 
adopted  infidel  principles,  his  soul  is  changed  for  another,  and 
may  become  next  ddy  the  soul  of  aWesleyan  Methodist;  then  re- 
verse the  picture,  and  suppose  a  methodist  to  enter  thr  temple  of 
free  discussion,  may  not  his  soul,  or  mind,  on  the  same  grounds,  - 
be  changed  into  a  new  one,  and  the  ensuing  day  be  an  In6dei*s 
Bool? 

It  maybe  said  that  the  soul  which  first  animated  the  body  must 
continue  through  life  identically  the  same;  because  of  its  con- 
sciousness of  past  events ;  but  this  is  no  proof,  for  the  body  is 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  thro  ugh  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  feeling,  and  hearing,  and  registering  them,  so  that  the 
new  or  reproduced  soul  itivariably  finds  ready  furnished  lodgings. 
It  is  said  that  God  made  man  after  his  own  image,  that  is,  the 
immaterial  part  of  man.  Now,  if  this  be  really  the  case,  all  men 
must  be  included  in  this  expression,  and  all  being  made  by  the 
tame  power,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  to  conclude,  that  all  must  be 
alike;  therefore,  if  the  material  part,  and  all  the  external  agen- 
cies Uiat  act  upon  it,  were  precisely  the  same,  eve^y  one  would 
think  and  act  alike. 

From  these  premises,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  soul  is  in- 
fluenced and  controlled  by  the  body,  and  the  body  abstractedly 
is  influenced  by  its  organization,  and  that  organization  by  climate, 
temperature,, meat,  drink,  exercise,  education,  habit,  and  a  casual 
concourse  of  atoms;  and  that  body  not  having  made  itself,  and 
not  having  the  choice  of  selecting  its.  residence,  nor  yet  the  agen- 
cies that  act  upon  it;  does  it  seem  to  you  compatible  with  the 
attributes  of  a  just  and  merciful  God,  to  doom  to  everlasting 
punishment  either  the  soul  or  the  body  ? 

The  organization  of  the  body,  and  the  agencies  that  act  upon 
it,  make  either  a  philosopher  or  a  fool,  a  wicked  or  a  good  man  ; 
and  upon  this  grand  principle,  you.  Gentlemen,  became  learned 
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tkeologiaoB,  Napoleon  Baoaapate  the  greateit  Captain  of  this  la 
any  ag^e,  Mr,  Brougham  a  most  poweSrful  orator  and  'adrocatB* 
Thomaa  Paine  a  great  deiitical  and  political  writer,  and  Richard 
Carlile  the  most  powerful,  and  conytncin^  matertalitt  the  world 
has  ever  produced. 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  which  may  he  the  suhje<;t  of 
another  letter^  to  the  infidel,  it  does  appear  cruel,  and  unjvst^aiid 
inconsistent  in  omnipotence  to  punish  unfortunate  creatares 
eternally  because  they  have  not  been  favoured  like  yourselves; 
besides  the  utility  cannot  be  discovered  of  punishmentfor  crimes, 
which,  after  deatn,  can  never  be  repeated,  either  by  president  or 
example.  God  cannot  be  injured  by  man — roan  can  only  injure 
man-^^the  fear  of  future  punishment  may  in  some  instances  lessen 
or  prevent  crime,  absolute  punishment  never. 

It  is  probable,  that  some  furious  bigot,  pampered  with  the 
eood  things  arising  from  uncontaminated  orthodoxv,  whdite  zeal  in 
defence  of  church  and  state  is  in  an  exact  ratio  witK  the  proceeds 
arising  from  his  personal  or  hired  services,  will  cry  out,  stamping 
with  rage.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Destroy  the  devil,  our  best 
vally !  God  forbid  !  What  would  become  of  us  should  that  ever 
bethe  case?  Perhaps  another  may  exclaim,  whati  Is  the  doc* 
trine  of  fatality  intended  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause  men  are  villains  from  necessity  they  are  not  to  be  pnnish- 
ed?  What  is  to  become  of  Society  if  such  doctrines  gain  be- 
lief? What!  is  it  because  bad  organs  and  bad  agents  make 
knaves,  those  knaves  are  to  rob  us  with  impunity  ?  Stay,  stay, 
good  Mr.  Orthodox,  this  doctrine  only  has  reference  to  punish-  ^ 
,  meats  after  death.  In  every  stage  ana  state  of  Society  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  persons  and  property  are  indispensibly  neces- 
sary, and  proportionate  pains  and  penalties  must  unavoidably  be 
inflicted  on  all  who  break  those  laws:  now  here  is  necessity, 
absolute  necessity,  without  which,  it  would  he  impossible  far  so* 
ciety  to  exist. 

The  naturally  good  man  has  tittle  merit  in  being  good ;  it  is 
the  naturally  -vicious  man  that  is  entitled  to  praise  for  virtoou-* 
actions.  A  well  conducted  government,  good  laws,  impartial  Jus- 
tice, encouragement  to  the  industrious,  rendering  them  able  from 
their  industry  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  comforts  oi  life,  a 
proper  education  teaching  them  useful  knowledge,  and,  when 
punishment  is  needful,  duly  inflicting  it,  would  do  no  more  to 
restrain  vice  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  than 
the  sermons  of  teh  hundred  thousand  preachers,  each  gifted  with 
the  dazzling  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  or  Demosthenes.' 

To  conclude,  long  may  you  live  in  the  anticipation  of  that  hap- 
piness which  your  pious  lives  lead  you  to  expect  you  will  enjoy 
hereailer'''Of  which  happiness  should  the  infidel  not  partake,  he 
can  at  least  with  the  calmness  of  a  ph^osopher  say,  that,  whilst 
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he  practices  the  mend  duties  wbich  civIKzed  tociety  regain  of 
hia,  he  feart  iiot'mioishineiit  either  present  or  to  come. 

WILLIAM  MILBURN. 
Stocktoa-OB-Tees, 
June  27,  1825. 

NUebyR.  C  laauy  kind  of  reasoniog  about  the  words 
walfSpirU^  gho0t0j  gof/f  devil^  heaven^  or  kell^  we  adisit  too 
BQcby  if  we  step  bejood  the  queslioo  of  what  is  meaot  bj 
the  word.  They  wbo  use  a  word,  if  cballeoged,  are 
morally  boand  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the  word, 
and  to  shew  that  it  has  a  relation  to  something  or  princi- 
ple. Take  either  of  the  above  words,  ask  a  Theologian 
what  he  means,  how  he  defines'  it,  and  your  question  is 
jour  certain  trinnaph  and  his  confusiuti.  Once  adroit  a 
iDeaniog,  you  put  yourself  en  a  level  with  him,  and  may 
carry  on  a  spiritual idiscussion  through  life,  without  touching 
a  point  of  truth  or  matter  of  fact, 

0 


GHOSTS. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  eovntry. 

Re  who  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot:  He  who  cannot  is  a  fiiol ;  aod  he  who 
docs  not  is  a  slave.  Kotes  to  Cuilde  Hablld. 


Tollington  Park,  July  25,  1825. 
It  appears  by  your  last  letter,  that  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said  in 
nj  former  letters,  on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  you  still  retain  the  im- 
piesstODs  you  received  in  the  nursery,  and  that  education  under 
Teligio»have  matured  them  into  fixed  prejudices.  You  say,  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves, 
and  are. delighted  to  be  pursuaded  by  other,  that  tliere  is  no  fu- 
ture existence ;  because  the  badness  of  their  lives,  make  them, 
tremble  with  the  apprehension  of  future  punishment.  This  in 
some  instances,  may  be  true ;  there  are  good  and  bad  men  in  all 
professions. 

But,  before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise 
two  things ;  first,  that  belief  whether  it  be  that  of  good  or  bad 
iieB,has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the.  question :  And,  secondly, 
tbat  no  evidence  short  of  demonstration  shall  have  any  weight  in 
the  present  discussion. 

Now  then,  let  us  once  more  exert  our  mental  powers;  let  us 
e&deavour  to  burst,  by  the  force  of  argument,  the  chain  of  here- 
ditary ignorance,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
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fore  fathers  through  the  perverted  medium  of  education.  Let  as 
endeavour  to  dispel  the  mist  which  superstition  has  cast  'before 
our  eyes,  that  we  may  discover  the  enchanted  well  where  truth 
has  so  long  lain  bound  in  the  magical  spells  of  hereditary  priest- 
craft ;  Truth  and  falsehood  like  substance  and  shadow,  have  al« 
ways  been  inseparable  Companions,  and  mankind  have  hitherto 
swallowed  down  the  one  with  the  other  as  the  fish  swallows  the 
hook  with  the  bait.  Nay  some  people,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable« 
grasps  at  the  shadow  and  lose  tne  substance  altogether.  And 
were  you,  my. good  friend,  to.  summon  every  proposition  to  the 
bar  of  truth,  and  examine  it  by  the  light  of  reason,  you  would 
cease  to  mount  your  hobby  horse  to  fly  through  mud  and  mire 
after  ghosts  and  goblins  that  naock  your  pursuit. 

But  a  truce  to  jesting.  The  subject  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
one,  ond  ought  to  be  discussed  as  soberly  as  possible  ;  for  if  the 
impossibility  of  the  existence  of  ghosts  can  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
ved, the  most  important  question  that  ever  inspired  the  hopes,  or 
excited  the  fears  of  mankind  will  be  decided. 

Now,  as  Ghosts  are  considered,  by  those  who  believe  in  their 
existence,  to  be  supernatural  beings,  it  is  not  very  likely,  unless 
we  were  inspired  by  some  supernatural  power,  that  we  shall  ever 
discover  of  what  they  are  composed.  I  therefore,  who  do  not 
feel  any  such  inspiration,  must  coiitent  myself  with  proving,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  what  they  are  not  composed  of. 

That  ghosts  are  not  composed  of  flesh,  and  bones,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  holy  wiit,  That  they  are  not  composed  of  hydrogen, 
gas  seems  pretty  certain,  or  they  would  never  run  about  church 
yards  and  old  houses  to  frighten  old  women,  and  children  with 
lighted  candles  flaring  in  their  hands ;  for  if  they  are  half  as 
wise  as  those  who  write  stories  abput  Ghosts  make  them,  they 
would  know,  that  every  time  they  thus  amused  themselvss,  they 
would  be  in  the  most  iminent  danger  of  annihilation  by  ezplo- 
sion! 

Neither  can  ghosts  be  composed  of  atmospheric  air,  for  that 
can  be  confined  for  years  in  any  vessel,  even  in  a  bladder.  But 
you  say,  if  a  living  man  were  to  be  soldered  up  in  a  gold  Coffin, 
as  thick  as  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  the  soul,  or  spirit  would 
escape  the  moment  the  hody  become  lifeless :  and  according  to 
the  authors  of  ghost  stories,  bring  with  it  organical  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual powers,  as  those  dreaming  authors,  who  are  generally 
priests,  often  make  their  ghosts  return  answers  to  questions  put 
to  them  on  different  subjects. 

Well,  having  soldered  up  alive  man  in  a  gold  Coffin,  who,  of  course, 
ere  this,  is  dead  by  suffocation,  I  now  leave  it  to  you  my  friend  to  • 
conduct  the  soul,'  or  spirit  through  the  solid  metal.  You.roust 
admit,  1  think  tha^  you  cannot  bring  it  forth  in  an  organised 
state,  and  this  involves  a  most  important  question.  How  is  this 
spirit  which  must  be  a  thousand  times  more  subtle  than  the  air 
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ve  breathe  which  baffles  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope  to 
force  its  way  throag^  massy  gold,  to  be  organized;  that  is  to  be 
fonned  into  a  body  resembling  the  human  frame  :  with  a  head» 
'^^y  legSy  eyes,  tongue,  in  a  word,  to  have  every  sense,  and  fa- 
culty, possessed  by  a  living  man  ?  I  know  what  your  answer  will 
be,  because  i  hav#  it  in  your  letter  which  lies  now^  before  me. 
Too  say  that  such  things  may  seem  impossible  to  me,' but  to  God 
all  things  are  not  only  possible^  but  easy.  Now  it  is  this  very 
tssertion  which  is  quoted  from  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is 
in  the  moydi  of  every  theologian,  and  which  they  think  forms  an 
impenetrable  shield  against  all  the  shafts  of  their  opponents,  that 
their  bosoms  bare  to  every  philosophic  as&ailant.  For  instance:  if 
TOO  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  destroy  himself,  you  rob 
him  of  his  immortality,  and  reduce  him  to  a  finite  being.  And  by 
iht  iame  purity  of  reasoning,  ghosts,  it  may  be  supposed,  have 
pover  to  destroy  themselves  also ;  and  soVils  in  hell  may  shrink 
from  their  torments  by  committing  a  soulicide. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  God  cannot  do.  He  cannot 
recall  past  time.  He  may  strike  the  world  from  its  orbit,  crum- 
ble nature  into  powder,  and  destroy  the  universe ;  but  he  cannot 
recall  one  sinele  moment  of  past  time.  Neither  can  he  make 
darkness  and  Tight  reign  at  the  same  moment,  and  at  the  same 
pomt  Neither  can  God  make  something  out  of  nothing,  ex  nt- 
hilQ  nikiUJit^  but  you  my  friend  must  perform  a  miracle  very 
little  short  of  making  something  out  of  nothing,  if  you  can  make 
s  ghost,  with  feet  to  walk,  eyes  to  see,  a  tongue  to  speak  and 
vdh  hands  to  carry  a  candle  or  dagger,  out  of  the  materials  that 
ean  fly  through  a  plate  of  gold  an  inch  thick. 

(To  he  continued.^ 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SivsRAL  good  Christians  are  not  satisfied  with  the  god  aUme 
vbich  I  have  had  drawn,  engraved  and  coloured  for  them  to  wor- 
ship. They  say,  that  religion  is  nothing  without  a  devil.  I  am 
positively  pressed  'to  publish  a  devil.  But  as  I  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  without  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Bible,  I  cannot  find  a  des- 
cription there  that  is  at  all  reducible  to  a  design  on  paper.  By  the 
book  of  Job,  we  learn,  that4ie  is  not  unlike,  if  not  one  of,  the  sons  of 
God  and  one  of  the  brightest  of  them  too.  By  this  description,  we 
can  only  describe  him  as  a  godling  or  younger  god.  By  the  book 
of  Genesis,  we  must  draw  him  as  a  serpent.  The  horns,  tail  and 
ckiven  feet  are  nothing  more  than  a  caricature  by  the  malicious 
christians.     I  do  not  deal  in  caricatures,  dislike  them,  so  as  I 
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have  not  the  pleasare  of  koowiag  the  chief  devil,  I  know  not  where 
to  get  his  likeaeM,  aor  from  what  sketch  I  can  fairly  and  faith- 
fully jjopy. 

R.  C. 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS. 


About  three  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  the  neigiibourhood  of 
Chester6eld,  pleased  with  Voltaire's  description  of  the  Christian 
Mysteries,  as  published  in  Vol.  1,  of  the  Deist,  got  a  printer  to 
strike  of  a  few  for  circulatiod  among  his  friends.  No  sale  was 
made  of  them.  The  clergy  of  Chesterfield,  ilhinking  there  was 
some  money  to  be  dealt  with,  consulted  the*  Attorney  General 
and  started  a  prosecution.  The  trial  was  fixed  for  the  Derby 
Assizes,  and  every  thing  carried  to  the  ?erge  of  ihe  Court.  The 
gentleman,  knowing  that  imprisonment  would  seriously  affect  his 
interests,  was  anxious  not  to  risk  it,  and  made  ov^tures  through 
his  attorney  to  hare  the  prosecution  stayed.  This  was  consented 
to  OB  the  condition  that  the  defendant  should  cover  all  costs.  I 
never  heard  the  precise  sum,  but  I  understood,  that  a  hundred 
pounds  did  not  cover  it.  Since  that  time,  1  have  never  lost  sight 
of  these  Chesterfield  Priests ;  and  to  their  ^prosecution  of  this 
gentlemen  may  be  attributed  the  residence  of  W.  V.  Holmes  at 
Sbeffielti,  now  makes  a  point  of  a  frequent  attendance  at  the  Ches- 
terfield  Market  not  only  to  Sjsll  the  improved  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Mysteries  openly  but  the  the  Age  of  Reason  and  all  other 
prosecuted  books  of  the  kind.  Holmes  having  no  property  to 
be  played  with  by  these  priestly  gents,  they  do  not  molest  him : 
and  if  they  did  he  would  but  enjoy  it. 

During  the  period  that  the  prosecution  was  pending,  a  Rev- 
erend David  Jones  of  the  Baptist  Sect  at  Chesterfield  addressed 
five  letters  ''  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester- 
field*' on  the  subject  of  his  infidelity,  or  rather  of  his  publishing 
this  discription  of  the  Christiau  Mvstenes.  Thgse  letters  would 
have  been  immediately  answered,  had  certain  circumstances  l6ft 
it  prudent.  But  Holmes,  who  is  trying  fairly  to  beat  me  as  a 
dread-nought  warrior  against  the  Chris ticoles,. or  against  the  God 
ofall  the  Colists,  would  not  leave  the  thing  undone  at  this 
point,  and  has  fully  answered  the  five  letters  in  five  addressed  to 
their  author.  These  letters  cannot  fail  to  do  great  good  in  Ches- 
terfield and  its  neighbourhood;  particularly,  as  Mr.  Jones  is  an- 
swered in  a  temper  superior  to  that  which  is  commonly  ChMstian. 
In  point  of  price,  the' letters  are  given  away,  96  duodecimo  pages 
selling  fbr  a  shilling.  The  object  is  to  call  forth  the  Reverend 
writer  again,  now  he  can  be  answered  in  his  own  neighoouHiood. 
These  letters  may  be  had  from  the  publisher  92  Pargate  Shef- 
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SMj  at  13$  Fket  Strett  London^  or  ordered  from  aoy  on*  who 
tnpj^kfl  the  Republican,  or  through  any  other  bookseller.  The 
circuktioo  w  nore  particularly  desired  for  Chesterfield  and  ha 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  pamphlet  cannot  fai|  to  do  good  amo^g 
ail  children  in  the  school  of  free  enquiry. 

The  only  mond  way  to  deter  men  from  doing  wrong  is  to  shew 
tbem  that  they  defeat  their  own  purposes  by  it.  To  the  Clergy 
of  this  country  it  is  most  gallin?  to  find  themselves  challenged 
to  discussion  on  points  where  they  find  silence  to  be  the  great> 
€it  prudence,  and  this  principle  stimulated  all  to  acts  of 
peraecation.  But  they  have  been  taught  that  it  galls  more  to 
prosecute  such  publications  when  fairly  defended  than  to  let  them 
alone;  so  now  they  de4Hst  and  let  them  take  their  course.  Had  * 
the  corrupt  blockheads  done  so  from  the  first,  they  would  have 
extended  the  existence  of  their  mummeries  by  a  century. 

R.  C. 


NEWGATE  MAGAZINE. 


TiiifirBi  vohineof  the  Newgate  Ma|>zioe  i«  eoinpleted  and  may  be  .. 
bad  in  Bds.  at  128.  6d.  It  does  great  credit  to  the  editors,  Messrs. 
Campion,  Perry,  and  Hasaell,  who  stick  by  it,  though  it  affords 
tkem  no  profits.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume,  one  of  the  editors, 
Hassell,  I  suppose,  says ;  that  but  for  his  residence  in  Newgate, 
u  a  resuh  of  the  prosecutions  for  discussions,  he  might  have 
been  handling  a  plough  instead  of  a  pen.  In  one  year,  he  haa 
not  only  acmiired  the  ability  to  write  upon  almost  any  subject, 
alike  logically  tind  grammatically;  but  he  haa  mastered  the 
French  Language,  and  is  competent  to  translate  it  from  any  au- 
thor. '  But  mis  makes  no  part  of  good  Gaol  conduct ;  there  is  no 
villainy  in  it ;  and  he  and  his  companions  miMt  doubtless,  fill  out 
the  periods  of  Little  Jefs  sentences.  I  must  not  forget  to  ack- 
aowledge  the  compliment  of  the  dedication  of  this  volume  to  me. 
I  make  no  scruples  about  sjaying.  that  if  I  have  not  deserved  it,  I 
viU  try  to  deserve  it  I  look  upon  the  volume  as  a  limb  of  "  The 
Republican/'  aad  as  I  know,  that  though  young,  I  must  wear  out, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see,  that,  happen  what  will,  my  situation  will 
be  well  filled.  There  will  never  be  a  cessation  of  attacks  upon 
the  Christian  Religion  in  this  country  until'  that  religion  be  ex- 
peUed.  .  

CLARKE'S  LETTERS. 


Thbse  are  a  peculiar  publication  exciting  great  interest.  Every 
sheet  printed  wilt  speedily  go  off  and  a  new  edition  be  called  for. 
The  pefssff^riny  industry  of  the  writer,  combined  with  that  which 
is  the  9K>st  agreeable  point  in  any  writer  a  Uule  of  eccentric  oci« 
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ginality,  will  be  sure  to  procure  him  that  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed, which  promines,  from  the  the  last  years  improvement,  to 
make  him  take  a  place  among  the  most  useful  public  writers. 


HALEY!' 


Haley  has  genuis,  but  is  fickle,  if  we  can  but  keep  him  in 
the  right  path  and  give  him  a  persevering  sQiidity,  he  will  take 
the  shine  out  of  some  of  us. 


MACKEY. 


Macket  has  published  a  new  work  as  ^  theory  of  the  earth, 
which  is  now  on  sale  at  135  Fleet  Street  price  four  Shillings.  He 
makes  a  planet  as  easily  as  ever  he  made  a  pair  of  shoes.  There 
is  nothing  but  what  we  'Materialists  can  do.  Gods  I  Gods  are 
fools  to  Qs !  And  they  who  want  Gods !  whilst  tbey  have  Materi- 
alists to  reveal  to  them,  must  be  pitiably  blind. 

R.  C. 


Errata  is  Subscriptions. 


These  are  particularly  unpleasant,  as  they  lead  to  suspicions 
against  those  who  are  trusted  to  transmit  the^m.  But  1  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  put  a  head  to  my  printing  <)ffice.  The 
body  is  good ;  but  there  is  no  head.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get 
the  head  finished  by  Christmas,  and  to  keep  out  all  those  painful 
errors,  always  like  little  daggers  to  me.  In  the  late  North 
Shields'  subscription,  A.O.  should  have  been  28. 6d.  instead  of  6d. 
And  in  the  last  Portsea  subscription,  J.  R.  should  have  been  3s. 
instead  of  one.  Less  offensive  errors  I  never  attempt  to  correct ; 
but  I  can  assure  both  subscribers  and  correspondents,  that  as  far 
as  I  can  do  it  ^hey  have  justice  done  to  them. 

R.  C. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
•**f,^;  Anonymous,  quarterly  subscription  for  Mr.  Cariile  £3.  Os.  Od. 


Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  Jd5,  Fleet  Street. — All  Correspoc- 
deoccs  for  '<  The  Republican"  to  be  left  at  the  pUce  of  pubUoation. 
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No.6,  Vol.  12.]  London,  Friday,  Aug^ust  12,  1825.  [Price  6d. 


TO  WILLIAM    WILLIAMS,    ESQ.,    M.  P.  PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  MASTER   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FREE 
MASONS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 
LETTER  V. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  July  30, 
A.  T.  1825,  A.  L.  (to  Masons)  1.  # 

Sift, 
As  I  shall  address  my  descriptioD  of  the  Royal  Arch  and 
other  higher  degrees  of  Masonry,  to  some  persons  whose 
titles  aod  assamed  rank  in,  society  are  nominally  higher  and 
more  appropriate  than  yours,  nothing  now  remains  for  me 
to  do  with  yon,  but  to  review  m  j  four  letters,  to  complete 
the  derelopemeut  of  the  history  and  the  mystery  of  the  first 
three  and  only  real  degrees  of  masonry.  Thus  far  I  have 
been  serious;  after  this,  I  most  necessarily  be  satirical,  to 
oottce  the  subsequent  frivolities  with  any  good  effect. 
Zenibbabel,  Haggai,and  Joshua,  Priests,  Prophets, Scribes, 
Sojourners  and  Knights/and  Perfect  Master  Harodim,  do 
Dot  form  ft  subject  for  philosophical  or  moral  gravity. 

In  my  first  letter,  i  noticed  Mr.  Paine's  Essay  on  Free 
Masonry,  as  an  erroneous  account  of  its  origin.  I  am  still 
assared,  that  it  is  el^roneoiis  on  the  ground  of  origin  ;  but  I 
have  since  learnt, /that  Mr.  Paine  was  not  far  wrong  in  the 
pirpese  for  whicb  he  wrote  that  essay.  It  was  not  written 
to  be  published,  as  it  has  been  published ;  but  as  a  chapter 
is  bis  unpublished  reply,  to  Bishop  Watson.  His  execu- 
trix, who  published  it,  also,  mangled  its  references  to  the 
Christian  Religion.  I  have  nAw  a  perfect  copy  of  it.  in 
his  reply  to  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Paine  has  a  chapter  to  shew, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  was  a  mere  corruption  of  sun- 
worship  :  and  he  wrote  this  chapter  on  Masonry  to  corro- 
borate bis  arguments.     I  cannot  say,  if  he  has  reached  the 
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conclusion,  that  all  religions  have  sprung  from  sun-worship ; 
but  I  have  reached  that  conclusion,  and  for  tbe/oUowing 
reasons: — 

The  sun  is  th*  only  planet  that  produces  an  effect  on  the 
earth  sensible  to  the  animal  senses.  The  moon  exhibits 
magnitude,  but  in  point  of  effect  felt,  it  is  a  mere  occasional 
or  periodical  lantfaorn.  To  the  untutored  ideas  of  mankind, 
the  sun  must  have  appeared,  what  was  the  true  fact,  the 
parent  of  all  the  animal  and  vegetal^le  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  apparent  universal  creator.  To  this  untutored 
mind,  the  earth  exhibited  nothing  but  materials  for  the  son, 
a  powerful  body,  to  work  with.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  sun  must  have  been  the  first  object  of  uncdrrupted  human 
worship :  confining  our  ideas  of  humanitj  to  this  earth. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that,  take  what 
name  you  will  of  a  God,  that  has  been  the  chief  God  of 
any  nation,  a  name  that  admits  an  etymological  definition, 
and  you  come  alike,  with  all,  to  the  sun.  I  make  no  excep- 
tion. Take  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  or  Jesus  Christ :  take  aU,  or 
take  any :  take  Moses,  take  Bacchus,  take  Hereulea,  take 
Ofiris,  take  Chrisna,  and  you  trace  the  etymological  defi* 
nition  to  be  the  sun,  or  an  emblem  of  the  sun*  The  fire« 
worship  of  Persia,  was  a  worship  of  the  sun.  The  very 
candles  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  misunderstood  and  cor* 
rupted  emblem  of  that  same  fire  or  sun  worship.  Oar 
modern  bonfires  are  misunderstood  relics  of  the  same  thing. 
The  religion  of  the  Druids  was  a  worship  of  the  sun,  prac* 
Used  within  a  circle  formed  with  huge  stones,  and  as  little 
corrupted  as  any  recorded.  The  Moloch  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  multi-named  Baal  or  Bel  of  the  Phaiicians, 
and  of  many  other  nations,  were  also  clearly  but  national  or 
corrupted  names  of  the  sun.  Let  him  who  can  produce  an 
exception  to  this  conclusion. 

Doubtless,  Priestcraft  was  not  tardy  in  rising  upon  this 
simple  religion,  to  which  alone  the  words  natural  and  rati- 
onid  will  apply;  if  they  can  be  applied  to  that  word  or 
idea  ander  any  definition.  It  fixed  its  cruel  talons  on  this 
artless  and  grateful  effusion  of  untutored  humanity,  perso- 
nified the  Sun,  gave  him  wives  and  an  offspring,  made  him 
and  his  offspring  alike  cruel,  that,  under  the  pretence  of  in- 
tercession and  mediation  ;  intercessors  or  mediators,  as  a 
standing  priesthood,  should  be  deemed  by  the  cheated  igno- 
rant an  indispensible  institution.  Hence  arose  sacrifices  of 
human  beings,  or  of  other  animals,  a^  -substitutes ;  hence 
the  fabled  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  atonement  to  gratify 
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U^oirn  pv  bi«  ^itber'a  revengf ;  uid  hence  all  those  Uoodj 
aUttUmtiofiSy  which  havp  perpetually  desolated  the  animal 
iroffld)  and  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  in  a  waste  of  that 
life,  for  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  possession  of 
vbjcrh  religion  ignorantly  originated.  I  say  tgnorantly, 
iritbout  presumption,  as,  gratitude,  applied  where  there  is 
BO  sensation  to  receive  it,  is  misapplied :  and,  on  this 
grorad,  I  maintain  the  mischief  of  the  unnecessary  princi* 
pk  of  religion ;  that  it  is  a  corruption,  and,  consequently, 
I     I  rice. 

I  This  conclusion  maintains,  and  is  corroborated  by,  all  the 
^  V^oaonfical  theories  of  the  origin  of  differeot  religions.  It 
I  is  a  tracing  of  the  whole  fabrication  to  that  centre,  when 
working  apon  which,  you  say,  a  Master  Mason  cannot  err. 
I  It  circamscribeif  alike  the  pbysitbeist,  the  pantheist,  the 
polytbeist,  the  my^holigist,  the  monotheist  and  the 
i     atheist. 

la  relatioa  to  the  physiniymbolical  figures  of  Pvthagoras, 
I  it  quay  be  observed,  that  the  sun  presents  the  only  constant 
I  ttd  perfect, circle,  in  what  we  call  the  natural  world.  A 
full  moon  is  also  a  perfect  circle  tp  the  eye,  but  it  is  pot 
pernanent.  The  sun  is  the  only  geometrical  figure  pre- 
tested to  the  bnman  eye  in  this  natoral  world,  referring  to 
die  esrli^  ages  of  mankind  ;  for  the  modern  discoveries  ii^ 
•b^stailizatipn  were  unknown  to  Pythagoras,  though  he 
items  to  have  had  a  symbolical  idea  of  them<  or  a  geome- 
trieal  ootion  of  this  compactings  of  matter.  To  the  eye  of 
•0  ignorant  n^an,  there  is  not  a  geometrical  figure  to  be  seen 
00  er  frpip  this  planet,  except  the  sun  or  periodical  fuU 
a^oq,  all  else  even  to  mycroscopic  view,  is  rugged  and 
»ji-8^apen,  all  evidently  the  work  of  accident  and  blind, 
updesigoed  ciscunfstanpes.  The  human  skin  presents  a  fine 
teztare  to  the  eye ;  but  look  at  it  through  a  good  microscope 
aod  you  may  instantly  account  fojr  its  growth.  It  is  a  surf 
ihrowD  out  from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  body,  wave  afler 
vsve,  Dotil  there  be  a  solid  porus  and  adhesive  surface. 
Almost  every  liquid  has  a  power  to  form  snch  a  skin  or 
sarfe^.  And  Mackey  has  gone  so  far  as  to  trace  the  origin 
0f  a  planet  tp  it,  or  to  a  very  similar  principle. 

Pythagoras,  we  know  as  a  piatter  of  history,  was  eniti- 
sled  into  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  and 
sttbsequentiy  taoght  them  to  his  pupils  under  symbolical  or 
{eoDietricpil  figures,  making  a  circle  the  emblem  of  the  sun, 
ot  what  we  term  the  universe ;  for,  though,  we,  now,  have 
l^iq^thiag  like  a  correct  idea  of  other  suns  and  solar  sys- 
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temt^y  we  have  no  proof,  that  any  of  the  Grecian  Pbiloso- 
phers  bad  the  same  ideas.  As  far  as  their  cogitations  could 
extend,  without  the  aid  of  instraoients  and  a  knowledge  of 
th^  science  of  chemistry,  they  approached  to  correctness  ; 
bat  the  system  oreach  phylosopher  had  many  defects,  which 
a  further  advance  in  knowledge  has  brought  to  light.  Still, 
experience  must  have  taught  all  mankind  to  look  upon  the 
sun  as  the  fountain  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  devi« 
ation  from  that  experience  must  have  been  the  cause,  of  the 
fabled  personifications  of  its  powers  and  purposes.  Hence, 
I  infer,  that  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  Priests 
were  those  of  sun- worship,  or  an  attributing  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  to  the  powers  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  ;  and 
that  the  exoteric  doctrines  of  those  Priests  were  corrupted 
personifications  of  the  same  worship,  under  the  names  of 
Osiris,  Apis  and  a  multitude  of  other  names  and  em- 
blems. 

The  sun,  or  a  blazing  circle,  makes  a  point  In  all  the 
known  ancient  mysteries,  and  was  painted  in  almost  all  the 
acfcient  temples,  and  from  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  foregoing  observations,  I  also  infer,  that  it  has  been  an 
emblem  copied  among  masons,  as  a  relic  of  other  mysteries, 
though  they,  one  and  all,  from  first  to  last,  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  symbolical  meaning.  Every  system,  emblem  or 
mystery  of  this  kin(],  gets  corrupted  as  it  grows  old,  antil 
the  original  purposes  are  wholly  perverted.  Hence,  the 
source  of  mythology ;  and  hence,  the  fountain  of  that  vice 
called  religion.  When  error  once  takes  root,  its  growth  is 
rapid,  its  branches  and  foliage<  become  luxuriant,  and  it  has 
the  lamentable  property  of  obscuring  truth.  To  get  fairly 
at  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  this  error,  in  root  and 
branch,  to  leave  the  ground  as  open  and  as  clear  as  it  was 
before  it  had  begun  to  take  root.  Truth  is  the  nature  of 
things,  the  properties  of ,  matter,  always  the  same.  Error  is 
a  rejection  of  experience,  a  building  of  hypothetical  sys- 
tems, system  upon  system,  without  any  foundation :  hubbies 
blown  up  and  swimming  in  the  atmosphere  that  attract  our 
attention  and  often  excite  our  admiration  ;  bnt  as  soon  as 
we  attack  them  with  any  thing  more  solid,  or  even  with  a 
b1reath,they  burst  and  vanish.  Thus  must  religion  burst 
and  vanish ;  thus  must  be  extinguished  that  last  and  most 
contemptible  of  my^eries  called  Freemasonry. 

Mr.  Paine,  then,  was  right,  so  far  as  he  made  the  emblem 
of  the  sun  in  masonic  lodges  to  be  symbolical,  of  sun- 
worship*     He  erred  only  in  allowing  to  Masons^  too  much 
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knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this  emblem  of 
the  origin  of  its  adoption,  and  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
tbeir  association.  Masons  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  until 
tfaej  learn  it  from  me.  Hutchinson,  in  his  spirit  of  Mason* 
rj,*ha8  made  some  slight  allusions  to  sun- worship,  as  a  part 
of  the  ancient  mysteries ;  but  be  did  not  rightly  understand 
it;  Dor  has  he  made  any  application  of  the  fact  to 
Masonry. 

That  the  masons  are  ignorant  of  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  sun  in  their  lodges  is  proved  by  their  own  pubU- 
cations.  The  scotch  masons  swore  to  admit  no  jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  Madmen  or  Women  ;  and  at  one  time  there  was 
aa  exception  to  Papists.  Much  of  the  same^ spirit  existed 
in  the  Eoglish  lodges  in  the  last  century ;  but  it  has  gradu- 
ally worn  away,  and  known  Deists  and  Atheists  are  now 
members  of  different  lodges.  In  an  old  Irish  book  called 
the  Pocket  companion  for  the  Irish  Masons,  who  were 
diiefly  if  not  wholly  Roman  Catholics,  I  find  the  following 
liberal  sentiment ;  <^  Religious  disputes  are  never  suffered 
in  the  lodge ;  for  as  MasonSy  we  only  pursue  the  univeraal 
rdigwnf  or  the  religion  of  nature.  This  is  the  cement 
which  unites  men  of  the  most  different  principles  in 
one  sacred  band,  and  brings  together  those  who  were  the 
most  distant  from  one  another."  This  indicates  something 
of  son  worship,  or  atheism,  or  something  like  it ;  and  it  is 
corroborated  in  the  same  charge  where  it  is  said  "  we 
look  upon  him  (God.)  as  the  summum  bohum  which  we 
eome  into  the  world  to  enjoy  ;  and  according  to  that  view 
to  regulate  ourpursiiits."  But  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  or 
England  were  never  so  illiberal  as  their  protestant  seceders 
have  been. 

With  reference  to  the  history  of  Freemasonry,  I  have  as- 
serted, io  my  first  letter,  that  it  has  no  claim  to  the  antiquity 
of  which  it  boasts.  Where  we  search  for  evidence  upon 
soch  a  subject  and  can  find  none  beyoud  a  certain  date,  we 
can  only  attack  the  system,  negatively  and  by  challenging 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  or  of  its  existence  before  a  certain 
date.  It  is  thus,  that  I  have  detected  the  non-existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  antidating  the  origin  of  Christianity 
bya.oentury.  It  is  thus,  that  I  have  detected  the  false 
claims  of  the  Jews  to  an  antiquity  as  a  nation  in  Asia.  A 
very  clever  writer,  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Rosi- 
crasians  and  Freemasons,  in  the  London  Magazine  for  Jan- 
nary  1824,  after  exhibiting  much  research  upon  the  subject, 
tbas  concludes :—  ' 
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^*  tn  general,  tfaen,  I  affirm,  as  a  fact  established  opon 
historical  research,  that,  before  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  no  traces  are  to  be  met  with  of  the  Rosf- 
crusian  or  Masonic  orders,  And  1  challenge  any  antiqua- 
rian to  contradict  me.  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  individu- 
al and  insulated  Adepts,  Cabbalists,  Theosophists  Ac.  Who, 
doubtless,  existed  much  earlier.  Nay,  I  do  not  deny,  that,  iu 
elder  writings,  mention  is  made  of  the  rose  and  the  cr'MJB^f 
as  symbols  of  alchemy  and  Cabalism.  Indeed,  it  is  notori- 
ous, that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Martin  Lather  used  both 
symbols  on  hisseal;  and  many  prot^stant  divines  have  iml* 
tated  him  in  this.  Sember,  it  is  true,  has  brought  together 
a  great  body  of  data  from  which  he  deduces  the  conelo- 
sion,  thai  the  Rosicrusians  were  of  Very  high  antiquity. 
But  all  of  them  prove  nothing  more  than  what  i  willingly 
concede:  Alchemists,  Cabbalists,  dnd  dealers  in  the  Btaek 
Art  there  were  unquestionably  before  the  seventeenth  cent«i- 
ry ;  but  not  Rosicrusians  and  freemasons  connected  into  €l 
society  and  distinguished  by  those  characttrMici  itkich 
I  have  assigned  in  the  first  chaptet.** 

The  same  writer  in  his  introduction  to  ,lhi8  article,  lb  too- 
ticing  the  work  of  a  Professor  Bqhle  upon  the  subject  oT 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  Freema&onry  (undoubtedly  low 
and  obscure  as  Christianity  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  iW 
and  must  have  been)  says: — "  for  as  to  the  secret  of  FVee- 
masonry,  and  its  occult  doctrines,  there  is  a  readier  and 
more  certain  way  of  getting  at  those  than  throngh  any  pto- 
fessors  book.  To  a  hoax  played  off  by  a  young  man  bf 
extraordinary  talents  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  (i.  e.  about  1610 — 14),  but  for  a  more  elevated 
purpose  than  most  hoaxes  involve,  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  whole  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  as  now  existing  all 
over  the  civilixed  world  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, are  here  distinctly  traced :  such  is  the  power  of  ti 
grand  and  capacious  aspiration  of  philosophic  benevolence 
to  embalm  even  the  idlest  levities,  as  amber  ^shrines  straws 
and  insects!" — He  should  have  given  us  the  particulars  of 
this  hoax. 

Finch  the  Masonic  Tailor,  published  a  book  attributect 
to  a  French  Count,  to  shew  that  Cromwell  was  the  insfifli'' 
tor  of  Freemasonry,  as  it  has  since  existed  in  England  ; 
and,  by  the  publication  of  something  called  Ffench  Mason* 
ry,  as  practised  in  the  French  army  under  Napoleah  Bona- 
parte, he  infers,' that  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  owed  all 
their  military  and  political  success  to  this  adoption  of  Ma^ 
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fD»7«  I  bave  never  seen  any  historical  evideace  else- 
whm  io  oorroborale  the  one  or  the  other  case  and  I  hold 
Brothcrr  Finch  to  be  a  very  bad  aatbority.  Cromwell's 
adoption  of  Masonry  is  also  said  io  have  arisen  from  the 
cireaaista&ce,  that  the  Royalists,  who  follow^  Charles  the 
fast,  wef«  iastitoted  as  a  masonic  association.  No  history 
of  Eagland  that  erer  came  nnder  my  reading  has  mention- 
ed aay  thing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
do«bt  the  fact  That  ^re  were  various  secret  meetings, 
with  pass  wofds  and  signs,  during  a  civil  war  of  that  kind, 
asa  aaller  of  course ;  but  such  is  not  a  time  to  institute <such 
friTolities  as  Freemasonry. 

From  Preston's  illustrations  of  Masonry,  we  learn  a  con- 
vinciDg  fact,  that,  before  the  eighteenth  century,  the  associ- 
ation was  wholly  confined  to  the  principles  of  the  trade,  and 
none  were  admitted  members  but  those  who  practised  the 
trade,  either  operatives  or  architects,  or  who  were  men  of 
fortane  and  influence  and  attached  to  architecture.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  associ- 
ation of  Masons  under  its  old  principles.  We  have  this  fact 
recorded :  **  During  the  following  reign  (the  reign  of  Anne,) 
Masonry  made  no  considerable  progress*  Sir  Christopher's 
age  and  infirmities  drawing  off  his  attention  from  the 
duties  of  Ins  offiq^e,  the  lodges  decreased,  and  the  annual 
testivais  were  entirely  neglected.  The  old  lodge  of  St.  Paul, 
and  a  few  others,  continued  to  meet  regularly,  iMit  consis- 
ted of  few  merai»ers.  To  increase  their  numbers,  a  propo- 
aition  w»s  made  and  afterwards  agreed  to  that  the  PRI- 
TiLsass  OF  Mabonrt  5$hould  no  longer  be  restric- 
ted TO  OPERATIVE  MASONS,  B0T  EKTEND  TO  MEN  OF 
▼aRIOVS  PROFEBSIONS.  provided  THET  WERE  REGULAR- 
LY APPROVED  AND  INITIATED  INTO  THE  ORDER  Incon- 
sequence of  this  resolution,  many  new  regulations  took 
place,  and  Ihe  Society  once  more  rose  into  notice  and 
esteem."* 

What  need  have  we  to  look  further  than  this  for  the  origin 
of  Freemasonry  as  it  now  exists? 

From  the  same  book,  we  learn,  that  so  late  as  the  year 
171-7,  there  were  but  four  lodges  in  London  and  those  thin- 
ly attended ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  any 
other  of  the  aoatiiem  parts  of  England.  After  this  time, 
the  association  began  to  assume  a  new  character  and  to  ex- 
tend jtself«  In  1 723  the  printing  press  was  first  called  into 
its  aid,  and,  from  that  time,  it  has  gone  on  mcreasing.  In 
its  preaeot  character,  it  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  in 
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England  for  a  century ;  and  now,  I  think  it  high  time  io 
give  it  its  death  blow,  as  a  piece  of  mi^cheivous  and  disgus- 
ting frivolity. 

1  will  now  introduce,  from  Preston's  illustrations,  the 
suposed  ancieut  manuscript  on  Masonry,  which  Mr.  Locke, 
is  said  ta  have  procured  from  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and, 
for  the  best  illustration,  I  will  give  .the  whole  of  Preston's 
third  book.  It  contains,  first,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Locke; 
se^cond,  the  ancient  document  with  Mr.  Lockers  Notes; 
third,  a  glossary  of  the  document';  and  fourth,  the  notes  of  | 
the  author  on  those  of  Mr.  Locke.  The  few  words  which  | 
I  shall  have  to  say  on  it  will  follow. 

300K  III. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    MASONRY    EXPLAINED. 

SECT.  I. 

A  Letter  frani  the  learned  Mr,  John  Locke  to  the  RCght  Hon. 
'  Thomas  Earl  of  Pembrokey  mtk  an  old  Manuscript  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Free  Masonry. 

Mt  Lord,  6th  May,  1696. 

I  HAVE  ^t  length,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Collins,  procured  a  copy  of 
that  MS.  in  the  Bodleianlibrary,  which  you  were  so  curious  to  see; 
.and,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands,  I  herewith  send 
it  to  you.  Most  of  the  notes  annexed  to  it  are  what  I  made 
yesterday  for  the  readibg  of  my  Lady  Masham,  who  is  become 
so  fond  of  Masonry,  as  to  say,  that'  she  now  more  than  ever 
wishes  herself  a  man,  that  she  might  be  capable  of  admission 
into  the  Fraternity. 

The  MS.  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  appears  to  be  about  160  years 
old ;  yet  (as  your  Lordship  will  observe  by  the  title)  it  is  itself  a  copy 
of  one  yet  more  ancient  by  about  100  years ;  for  the  original  is  said 
to  be  the  hand-writing  of  K.  Henry  VI,  Where  that  prince  had 
it,  is  at  present  an  uncertainty :  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ex- 
amination (taken  perhaps  before  the  king)  of  some  one  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Masons ;  among  whom  he  entered  himself,  as  it  is 
said,  when  he  came  out  of  his  minority,  and  thenceforth  put  a 
stop  to  a  persecution  that  had  been  raised  against  them :  but  I 
must  not  detain  your  Lordship*  longer  by  my  preface  from  the 
thing  itself. 

I  know  not  what  effect  the  sight  of  this  old  paper  may  have 
upon  your  Lordship ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  dei^y,  that  it 
has  so  much  raised  my  curiosity,  as  to  induce  me  to  enter  myself 
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into  the  Fraternity,  which  I  am  determined  to  do  (if  I  may  be  ad- 
mitted) the  next  time  I  go  to  London,  and  that  will  be 
shortly. 

lam, 

Mr  Lord, 
Yonr  Lordship^s  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

John  Lockk« 


Certayne  Que^lyonSf  with  Answeres  to  the  samCy  concerning  the 
Mystery  of  Ma^okryb;  writtene  by  the  hande  of  kynye  Hek- 
ET£,  the  sixthe  of  the  namey  and  fatthfidlye  copyed  by  m^ 
Job  AN  Leylavde,  Antiquarius,  by  the  commaunde  q/*  At^ 
Highnesse. 

They  be  as  followethe. 

Q.  What  mote  ytt  be*? 

A.  Ytt  beeth  the  skylle  of  nature,  the  understondynge  of  the 
myghte  that  ys  hereynne,  and  its  sondrye  werkynges  :  sonder- 
lycbe,  the  skylle  of  reckenyngs,  of  waiehtes  and  metynges,  and 
tLe  tniemanereof  fa^onnynge  al  thyngsfor  mannes  use;  headlye, 
dweUinges,  and  bnyldynges  of  alle  kindes,  and  all  other  thynges 
that  make  gndde  to  manne. 

Q.  Where  dyd  ytt  begynne  ? 

A.  Ytt  dydd  begvnne  with  the*  fyrste  menhe  yn  the  estc, 
vhych  were  before  the'  ffyrste  roenne  of  the  weste ;  and  corny- 
tnge  westlye,  ytt  hathe  broaghte  herwyth  alle  comfortes  to  the 
vjlde  and  comfortlesse. 

Q.  Who  dyd  brynge  ytt  westlye  ? 

A.  The'  Venetians,  Whoo  beynge  grate  merchaundes,  corned 

<  John  Leylande  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIIL  at  the  dissolution  of 
omwsteries,  to  search  for,  aod  save  such  books  and  records  as  were  valu- 
aUe  tmong  them.    He  was  a  man  of  great  labour  and  industry. 

*  fiis  UiGflKESSB,  meaning  the  said  King  Henry  VIIL  Our  kings  bad 
not  then  the  title  of  Majesty. 

*  What  mote  jrtt  be?T  That  is,  what  may  the  mystery  of  Masoniw  be  ? 
The  answer  imports.  That  it  condsts  in  natural,  mathematical,  and  me- 
chanical knowledge.  Some  part  of  which  (as  appears  by  what  follows)  the 
llaaons  pretend  to  have  taught  the  rest  of  manJund,  and  tome  part  they 
sull  conceal. 

\  *  Fyrste  menne  yn  tlie  este,  &c.3  It  should  seem  by  this,  that  Masons 
behere  there  were  men  in  the  east  before  Adam,  who  is  called  the  *  fiyrste 
manne  of  the  weste ;'  and  that  arts  and  sciences  began  in  the  east.  Some 
aothor^  of  great  note  for  learning  have  been  of  the  same  opbion.;  and  it  is 
certain  that  Europe  and  Aftica,  (which,  in  respect  to  Asia,  may  be  called 
western  countries,}  were  wild  and  savage,  long  after  arts  aod  politeuess  of 
laanners  were  in  great  perfection  in  Chma  and  the  Indies. 

*  The  Venetians,  &c.]    In  the  times  of  monkish  ignorance  it  is  no 
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ffyrste  ffromme  the  ette  yna  Venetia,  for  the  commodyte  of 
fiaarchaandyiynge  beithe  este  and  waste  bey  the  vedde  and 
myddlonde  sees. 

Q.     Howe  comede  ytt  yn  Engelonde  ? 

A.  Peter  Gower^  a  Grecian,  journeydde  ffor  kunnyitge  yn 
Egypte,  and  in  Syria,  and  yn  everycKe  londe,  whereas  the  Vene- 
tians hadde  pLauuted  ina9onrye.  and  wynnynge  entraunce  yn  al 
lodges  of  ina9onnes,  he'  lerned  muche,  and  retournedde,  and 
woned  yn  Grecia  Magna*,  wacksynge  and  becooimynge  a 
myghtye*  ifyseacre,and  gratelyche  renowned,  and  her  he  framed 
«  grate  kx^^e  ai  Grotoa^^  and  niaked  manye  xaaqonnes,  some 
whereoffe  dyde  jo«irneye  ya  Fraonce  andmakedmanye  ma^nnes ; 
wfaerefronitte^  yn  prooesse  of  tyme,  the  arte  passed  in  £n- 
gelokide* 

Q.  Dothe  ma^onnes  descouer  here  artes  unto  odhers  ? 

A.  Peter  Gower,  whenne  he  joumeyede  to  leme,  was  ffyrste  " 

wonder  that  the  Phenicians  should  be  mistakea  for  the  Venetiaas.  Or, 
perhaps,  if  the  people  were  not  taken  one  for  the  other,  similitude  of  sound 
tmght  deceive  nie  clcilt  who  first  tool  down  the  examination.  The  Pheni- 
ckms  were  the  ^^reatest  royagers  among  iSie  andents,  and  were  in  Eonvpe 
tfaeu^  to  be  t£e  inventors  m*  letters,  wfak^  perhaps  they  brought  6nm  the 
east  with  other  arts. 

^  Peter  Gower.]  lliis  must '  be  another  mistake  of  the  writer.  I  was 
puzzled  at  first  to  guess  who  Peter  Gower  should  he^  the  name  being  per- 
fectly English ;  or  how  a  Greek  should  come  by  such  a  name:  Bat  as  soon 
as  I  thought  of  Pythagoras,  I  could  scarce  forbear  smiling,  to  find  that 
philosopher  had  undergone  a  metempsychosis  he  never  dreamt  of.  We 
need  omy  constder  the  French  prononciation  of  his  name,  Pytbagore,  that 
is,  Petagore,  to  conceive  how  easily  such  a  mistoike  majf  tie  made  by  an 
unleamM  clerk. .  That  Pythagoras  travelled  for  knowledge  into  £gypt, 
'  &c.  is  known  to  all  the  learned ;  and  tb«t  be  was  inftiated  iato  several 
different  orders  of  Priests,  who  in  those  days  kept  all  their  learning  secret 
from  the  vulgar,  is  as  well  known.  Pythagoras  also  made  every  geometri- 
cal theorem  a  secret,  and  admitted  only  such  to  the  knowledge  of  them  as 
had  first  ondergone  a  five  years*  silenoe.  He  is  sirpnoeed  to  be  the  inven- 
tor of  the  47  th  proposition  of  the  'first  book  of  Eacba,  for  which,  in  l^jey 
of  his  heavt,  it  is  said  he  sacrificed  a  hecatomb.  He  also  knew  the  tnse 
system  of  the  world,  lately  revived  by  Capemicus;  and  was  certaixily  a 
most  wonderful  man.    See  his  life  hy  Dion.  H&l. 

*  GsiaciA  MAe^MA,  a  part  of  Italy  formeHy  so  cabled,  m  whidi  the 
Greeks  had  settled  a  large  cokny. 

*  Wyseacre.]  This  word  at  present  signifies  isimBleton,  but  formerly 
had  a  qaite  edotrary  meeting.  Wiseacre  ia  the  old  Saxon  is  phitosopber, 
wiseman,  or  wizard ;  and  having  been  frequently  used  ironically,  at  len|^ 
came  to  have  a  direct  meaning  ia  the  ironical  sense.  Thtm  Dons  Scotus, 
a  man  famed  for  the  sabtility  and  acuteness  of  his  vnderstaadiag,  has,  by 
the  same  method  of  ironif,  grren  a  general  name  to  modem  donees. ' 

>^  Groton.JI  Groton  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  England.  Tbe^plaee 
here  meant  is  Crotona,  a  city  of  Grecia  Magna,  wluch  in  thethBe  ef 
Pythagoras  was  very  populous. 

^>  Ffyrste  made.J  The  word  UkifE  I  sappose  has  a  particular  meaaing 
ainoing  the  Masbns ;  perhaps  it  signifies,  inittated. 
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madet  and  aanone  tecbedde;  eyenne  see  shulde  aU  odhers  beyn 
reeht  Natbe-less  '*  ma^onnes  haaetbe  alweya,  yn  everycbe  tvtne^ 
from  tyme  to  tyme,  coonmunycatedde  to  manakyode  socbe  of  ber 
secrettes  as  generallycbe  myghte  be  usefuUe ;  Uiey  bauetb  keped 
back  socbe  allein  as  sbulde  l^  bartnfuUe  yff  they  corned  ya  eaylle 
kauiides,  oder  socbe  as  ae  mygbte  be  bolpyage  wythoatea  ^6 
tecbyages  to  be  joynedde  berwythe  in  tbe  lodge,  oder  socbe  as  do 
byade  tbe  freres  more  stronglycbe  togeder,  bey  the  profiytte  and 
eommpdytye  comynge  to  thecoafrerie  herfromiae^ 

Q.  WLatte  artes  bauetb  the  maqonnes  tecbedde  manlcynde? 

A«  The  arte«  **  agricaltura^  arcbitectura,  astaronoaiia»  geome- 
tria,  BumareS)  nnisica,  poeaie,  kymistrye,  gOTerninentey  and 
reiygyonne. 

Q.  Howe  commetbe  ma9onnes   more  teachers    than    odber 


oenne 


? 


A.  Tbe  bemselfe  banetb  aHein  in  ^*  arte  of  ffyndyage  aeue 
sites,  whycbe,  arte  tbe  fiyrste  maqenaes  receaued  from  Qodde ; 
by  tbe  wbycbe  they  fyadethe  what  artes  hem  piesetbe,  and  tbe 
trea  way  of  tecbynge  tbe  same.  What  odber  means  doetbe 
flyode  out,  ys  onelycbe  bey  cbaoncet  and  berfore  bat  lytel 
itro. 

Q.  Wbat  dotbe  tbe  Tna90ones  coacele  and  byde  ? 

A.  Tbay  concelethe  the  arte  of  ffyndyage  aeue  artes,  and  thati 
ys  for  here  owne  proffytte,  and"preise:  tbey  concekthe  the  acta 
ofkepynge^*  secrettes,  that  soe  the  worlde  mayeth  nothinge  con- 

>*  Ma^oanes  haneth  communycatedde,  &c.l  This  paragraph  hath 
KfrnethiDg  remarkable  ia  it.  It  eontadnt  a  justtftcatioti  of  the  vecresy  so 
iaach  boasted  of  by  Masons,  and  so  much  blamed  by  dtbers ;  asserting 
JkA  tbey  bare  in  aH  ages  discovered  such  things  as  might  be  nsefuf,  and 
dwt  they  conceal  such  only  tis  would  be  hurtful  either  to  the  world  Of 
(beffisetres.     What  these  secrets  ere,  we  see  afterwards. 

'^  Tbe  artes  agricnltura,  &c.]  It  seen>s  a  bold'  pret<^ce  ^lis  of  tbe 
Mafl<Hi8,  diat  tbey  have  taught  mimkind  all  rbese  Arts.  They  have  there 
owa  authority  for  it ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  shall  disprove  them.  But 
wbat  appears  most  odd. is,  that  they  reckon  religion  among  the  arts. 

*•  Arte  of  ffyndynge  neue  artes  J  The  Jirt  of  inventing  arts,  must  ecr- 
tamly  be  a  most  useral  art.  My  ford  BiEicon's  Novum  Organura  b  an  aN 
feaapt  towards  sometvbat  of  tbe  same  kind.  But  I  much  doubt,  1lbat'# 
ever  tbe  masons  had  it,  they  have  now  tost  it ;  since  so  few  new  arts  ha\*6 
been  l^ly  invented,  and  so  many  are  wadted.  The  idea  I  have  of  such 
an  art  is,  thut  it  must  be  something  proper  to  be  employed  ki  all  tbe 
sdcDces  generallv,  as  algebra  is  in  numbers,  by  the  help  of  wfaicb,  new 
ndes  of  iffitbmetic  are,  and  may  be  found. 

"  Prase.]  It  seems  the  Masons  have  great  regard  to  tbe  r^utation  as 
w^  as  tbe  profit  -of  their  order ;  since  they  make  it  one  reason  for  ndt 
dtvulgiti^  an  art  in  common,  that  it  may  do  honour  to  the  possessors  of  it. 
1  tbirii  m  this  particular  tliey  show  to  much  regard  for  their  own  Society, 
and  too  Kttle  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

"  Arte  of  kepynge  secrettes.]  What  kind  of  an  art  this  is,  I  can  by  no 
means  imagine.     But  certainly  sncb  an  art  the  Masons  mutt  have :  for 
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cele  from  them.  Thay  concelethe  the  arte  of  wunder-werckynge, 
and  of  foresayinge  thynges  to  comme,  that  so  thay  same  artes 
may  not  be  usedde  of  the  wyckedde  to  an.  euyell  ende.  Thay 
alsa  concelethe  the'^  arte  of  chaunges,  the  wey  of  wynnynge  the 
facultye  "  of  Abrac,  the  skylle  of  becommynge  gude  and  par- 
fyghte  wythouten  the  holpynges  of  fere  and  hope ;  and  theunU 
verselle  *'  longage  of  ma9onne8. 

Q.  Wylle  he  teche  me  thay  same  artes  ? 

A.  Ye  'shalle  be  techedde  yff  ye  be  werthye,  and  able  to 
lerne. 

Q.  Dothe  all  ma9onne8  kunne  more  then  odher  menne  ? 

A.  Not  so.  Th^y  onlyche  haueth  recht  and  occasyonne  more 
then  odber  menne  to  kunne,  butt  manye  doeth  fale  yn  capacity^ 
and  manye  more  dpth  want  industrye,  that  ys  pernecessarye  for 
the  gaynynge  all  kunnynge. 

Q.  Are  ma9onne8  gudder  men  then  odh'ers  ? 

A.  Some  ma^onnes  are  not  so  virtuous  as  some  odher  menne; 
but,  yn  the  most  parte,  thay  be  more  gude  then  they  would  be  yf 
thay  war  not  ma^onnes. 

Q.  Doth  ma9onnes  lore  eidher  odher  myghtylye  as  beeth 
sayde? 

A.  Yea  verylyche,  ^and  yt  may  not  odherwise  be :  for  gude 
menne  and  true,  kennynge  eidher  odher  to  be  soche,  doeth 
always  love  the  more  as  they  be  more  gude. 

[Here  endethe  Che  questyonnes,  and  awnsweres.] 

though,  as  some  people  suppose,  thej^  should  have  no  secret  at  all,  erea 
that  inust  be  a  secret,  which,  being  discovered,  would  expose  them  to  the 
highest  ridicule;  and  therefoie  it  requires  the  utiQOst  caution  to  con- 
c^  it. 

"  Arte  of  chaunges.]  I  know  not  what  this  means,  unless  it  be  the 
transmutation  of  metals. 

>•  Facultjre  of  Abrac.]    Here  I  am  utterly  in  the  dark. 

^  Universelie  longage  of  ma^onnes.]  An  universal  language  has  ^eeo 
.  much  desired  by  the  learned  of  many  ages.  It  is  a  thing  rather  to  be 
wished  than  hoped  for.  But  it  seems  the  masons  pn^tend  to  have  such  a 
thing  among  them.  If  it  be  true,  I  guess  it  must  be  sometliing  like  the 
'^Qguage  oH  the  Pantomimes  among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  are  said  to 
be  able,  by  signs  only,  to  express  and  deliver  any  oration  intelligibly  to 
men  of  ail  nations  and  janguages.  A  man  who  has  all  these  arts  and  ad- 
vantages, is  certainly  in  a  condition  to  be  envied  :  but  we  are  told  tliat  this 
is  not  the  case  with  all  masons;  for  though  these  arts  are  among  them,  and 
all  have  a  ri^ht  and  an  opportunity  to  know  them,  yet  some  want  capacity, 
and  others  industry,  to  acquire  them.  However,  of  all  their  arts  and 
secrets,  that  which  I  desirexo  know  is,  *  The  skylle  of  becommynge  gude 
and  parfyghte ;'  and  I  wish  it  were  communicated  to  all  mankind,  since 
there  is  nothing  more  true  than  the  beautiful  sentence  contained  in  the  last 
answer,  ^  Tliat  the  better  men  are,  the  more  they  lo^'e  one  another :'  virtue 
having  in  itself  something  so  amiable  as  to  charm  the  hearts  of  all  that 
behold  it. 
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A  Glossabt  ofaniiquatmi  Wards  in  ike  foregoing  Matwecript. 

Aihebij  ooly  Myghte^  power 

Almeysy  always  Occasyonne^  opportunity 

B&ikey  both  Odher,  other 

Commodytye,  conveniency  Onefyckej  only 

Ctntfrerte^  fraternity  Peratecessary^yabflolatelyneces- 

Pofonnynge,  forming  sary 

Fcfresayinge,  prophesying  Preise^  l^onour 

PrereSy  brethren  Recht,  right 

Headlyej  chiefly  Reckenyngs^  numbers 

Hem  pleeethe^  they  please  Sonderlycke^  particularly 

Hemaelfey  thems^ves.  Sky  lie',  knowledge 

Her,  there,  their  Wacksynge,  growing 

Hereynne,  therein  Werck,  operation 

Eerwytkf  with  it  Wey,  way 

Holpyngej  beneficial  Wkereas,  where 

Kmney  koow  Waned,  dwelt 

Knnnyi^ey  knowledge  Wunderwerckynge,  working -mi- 

Make  gudde,  are  beneficial  racles 

MetyngeSj  measures  Wylde,  savage 

Mole,  may  Wynnynge^  gaining 

Myddionde,  Mediterranean  Ynn,  into 

SECT,  11. 

Rauaks  an  tke  jjreceding  Manuscript,  and  an  ike  annotttiions  af 
Ma«  Locke. 

This  dialogue  possesses  a  double  claim  to  our  regard :  first, 
for  its  antiquity ;  and  next,  for  the  notes  added  to  it  by  Mr. 
Locke,  who,  though  not  at  that  time  enrolled  in  the  order  of 
Kasons,  offers  very  just  conjectures  on  their  history  and  tra* 
ditioDs. 

Every  reader  must  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of 
this  ancient  manuscnpt,  jMpecially  the  true  Mason,  whom  it  more 
nearly  concerns.  The  recommendation  of  a  philosopher  of  as 
great  merit  and  penetration  as  this  nation  ever  produced,  added 
to  the  real  value  of  the  piece  itself,  must  give  it  a  sanction,  and 
render  it  deserving  a  serious  examination. 

The  conjecture  of  the  learned  annotator  concerning  its  being 
as  examination  taken  before  King  Henry  of  one  of  the  Fraternity 
of.  Masons,  is  accurate.  The  severe  edict  passed  at  that  time 
against  the  Society,  and  the  discouragement  given  to  the  Masons 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  his  party,  induced  that  prince, 
in  his  riper  years,  to  make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  nature  of  the 
masonic  institution ;  which  was  attended  with  the  happy  circum* 
stance  of  gaining  his  favour,  and  his  patronage.     Had  not  the 
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civil  e(N&motion«  in  the  kingdom  during  his  Fe%a  attracted  th^ 
notice  of  government,  this  act  would  probably  have  been  repealecl 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  at-r 
tachment  to  the  fraternity  was  conspicuous. 

Page  106.  What  mote  ytt  be?]  Mr.  Locke  observes,  in  his 
annotation  on  this  question,  that  the  answer  imports,  Masonry 
consists  of  natural,  mathematical,  and  mechanic^ai  knowledge ; 
some  part  of  which,  he  says,  the  Masons  pretend  to  have  taught 
mankind,  and  some  part  they  sfill  conceal. — The  arts  which  they 
have  communicated  to  the  world,  as  particularly  specified  in  an 
answer  to  one  of  the  following  questions  ;  as  are  also  those  which 
they  have  restricted  to  themselves  for  wise  purposes. — Morality, 
however,  might  have  been  included  in  this  answer,  as  it  consti- 
tutes a  principal  part  of  the  Masonic  svstem. 

.Page  107.  Where  dyd  ytt  begynne  r]  In  the  annotation  to  the 
answer  on  this  question,  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  suggest,  that  Ma- 
sons believed  there  were  men  in  the  east  before  Adam,  which  is 
indeed  a  mere  conjecture.  This  opinion  may  be  countenanced  by 
some  learned  authors ;  but  Masons  con^prehend  the  true  raeaqing 
of  Masonry  taking  rise  in  the  east  and  spreading  to  the  west, 
without  having  recourse  t6  the  Preadamites.  East  and  west  are 
terms  peculiar  \o  their  society ;  and  when  masonically  adopted^ , 
are  very  intelligible  \  as  they  refer  to  certain  forms  and  establish- 
ed customs  among  themselves.  From  the  east,  it  is  well  known, 
learning  extended  to  the  western  world,  and  gradually  advanced 
into  Europe. 

'  Page  107.  Who  dyd  bring  ytt  westlye?]  The  judieioas  eor- 
rection  of  an  illiterate  clerk,  in  the  answer  to  this  question  as 
well  as  the  next,  reflects  credit  on  the  ingenious  annotator.  The 
explanation  is  just,  and  the  elucidation  accurate. 

Page  107.  Howe  comede  ytt  yn  Engelonde?]  The  records  of 
the  Fraternity  inform  us,  that  Pythagoras  was  regularly  initiated 
into  Masonry ;  and  being  properly  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
^he  Art,  propagated  the  principles  of  the  Order  in  other  countries 
into  which  he  travelled. 

Pythagoras  lived  at  Samos,  hi  the  reign  of  Tarquia,  the 
lastking  of  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome  220;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Seirvius  Tullius,  in  theJ  year  of 
the  world  3472.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  was  edu- 
cated under  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his '  time,  Pberecydes 
of  Syrus,  who'  jirst  taught  the  immortality  of  the'  soaL  Ob  the 
death  of  Jiis  patron,  he  determined  to  trace  science  to  its  source^ 
and  to  supply  himself  with  fresh  stores  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  these  could  be  obtained.  Animated  bv  a  desire  6f  know- 
ledge,  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  submitted  to  that  tedious  a^d 
discouraging  course  of  prepatory  discipline,  which  was  requisite 

*  And  behold  the  glory  of  tlie  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the 
East.     £zek.  xliii.  8. 
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to  obtaiB  die  benafit  of  EgypUaii  inittatioB.  Whea  he  had  made 
hiaudi  a  thorough  mafiter  of  ail  the  sciences,  that  were  cultivated 
is  the  sacerdotal  colleges  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  he  pursued  hia 
traTcls  through  the  east,  eoBTersin^  with  the  Magi  and  IndiaB 
BrsduDaiM,  and  mixing  their  doctrmes  with  those  he  bad  learnt 
is  Egypt  He  afterwards  studied  the  laws  of  Minos  at  crete,  and 
those  of  Ljcurgus  at  Sparta.  Having  spent  the  earlier  part  of 
Us  life  in  this  Useful  mimner,  he  returned  to  Samos  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  cnrions  either  in  nature  or  art  in  foreign  countries, 
i&proved  with,  all  the  advantages  proceeding  from  a  regular  and 
Itborioua  coarse  of  learned  education,  and  adorned  with  that 
kaowledge  of  mankind  which  was  necessary  to  gain  the  asoen* 
dsBt  over  them.  Accustomed  to  freedom,  he  disliked  the  arbi* 
^^  government  of  Polycrates,  then  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  retired 
to  Grolona  in  Italy,  where  he  opened  a  shool  of  philosophy ;  and» 
by  the  gravity  and  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the  importance  of  hit 
tenets,  and  toe  peculiarity  of  his  institutions,  soon  spread  his  fame 
snd  inflneBce  over  Italy  and  Greece.  Among  other  projects  which 
housed,  to  create  respect,  and  gain  credit  to  his  assertions,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  cave,  and  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  ha 
vas  dead.  After  some  time  he  came  abroad,  and  pretended  that 
tke  iotdligeBce  which  his  friends  gave  him  in  his  retreat,  pf  the 
tnmsaetioos  of  Crotona,  was  collected  during  his  stay  in  4he  other 
world  among  the  shades  of  the  departed.  He  formed  his  disciples, 
vbo  came  from  all  parts  to  put  themselves  under  his  direction, 
into  a  kind  of  republic,  where  none  were  admitted  till  a  severe  pro- 
bation had  sufficiently  exercised  their  patience  and  doeiUty.  He 
afterwards  divided  them  into  esoteric  and  exoteric  classes :  to  the 
faraier  be  entrusted  the  more  sublime  and  secret  doctrines,  to 
the  latter  the  more  simple  and  popular*  This  great  man  found 
haaself  able  to  unite  the  character  of  the  legislator  to  that  of  the 
piolosopher,  and  to  rival  Lycurgus  and  orpheus  in  the  one,  Phe- 
iccedea  and  thales  in  the  other ;  following  in  this  particular,  the 
pstteins  set  him  by  the  Egptian  priests,  his  instructors,  who  were 
oot  less  celebrated  for  settling  the  civil  than  the  religious  econo* 
my  of  their  nation.  In  imitation  of  them,  Pythagoras  gave  laws 
to  the  lepublie  of  Crotona,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  from  a 
state  of  luxury  and  dissoluteneks,  to  be  eminent  for  6rderand  so* 
hdet  J.  While  he  lived,  he  was  frequentl  v  consulted  by  the  neigh^ 
bounng  repubUcs,  as  the  composer  of  their  differences,  and  the 
reformer  of  their  manners :  and,  sinc^  his  death,  (which  happen- 
ed about  the  fonrth  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad,  in  a  tumult  raised 
a|aiast  him  by  one  Ceylon,)  the  administration  of  their  affairs 
itt#  been  generally  intrusted  to  some  of  his  disciples ;  among  whom 
to  produce  the  authority  of  their  master  for  any  assertion  was 
tafficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  without  further  inquiry. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  philosophical  notions  of  Pythagoras 
are  tboae  f^onceroing  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  transmigration 
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of  soaU  into  different  bodies  (which  he  borron^d  from  the  Brach- 
mans,)  and  the  system  of  the  world.  He  was  the  first  who  took 
the  nameofp^t^MopW,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wisdom.  His  system 
of  morality  was  admirable.  He  made  unity  the  principle  of  all 
things,  and  imagined  that  between  God  and  man  there  were  va- 
rious  orders  of  spiritual  beings^  who  administered  to  the  divine 
will.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,-  or 
transmigration  of  souls ;  and  held  that  God  was  diffused  through 
all  parts  of  the  universe,  like  a  kind  of  universal  soul,  pervad- 
ing every  particle  of  matter,  and  animating  every  living  creature, 
from  the  most  contemptible  reptile  to  mankind  themselves,  who 
shared  a  larger  portion  of  the  Divine  spirit.  The  ^netempsychosis 
was  founded  on  this  maxim,  that  as  the  soul  was  of  celestial  ori- 
gin, it  could  not  be  annihilated ;  and  therefore,  upon  abandoning 
one  body,  it  necassarily  removed  into  another,  and  frequently  did 
penance  for  its  former  vicious  inclinations  in  the  shape  of  a  beast 
or  an  insect,  before  it  appeared  again  in  that  of  a  human  creature. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  a  particular  faculty  given  hhn  by  the 
gods,  of  remembering  the  various  bodies  his  own  soul  had  passed 
Uirou^h,  and  confounded  cavillers  by  referring  them  to  his  own 
experience.  In  his  system  of  the  world,  the  third  doctrine  which 
distinguishes  his  sect,  was  a  supposition  that  the  sun  was  at  rest 
jn  the  centre,  and  that  the  earth,  the  moon  and  the  other  planets 
moved  round  it  in  different  orbits.  He  pretended  to  have  grettl 
skill  in  the  mysterious  properties'"  of  numbers,  and  held  that  some 
particular  ones  contained  a  peculiar  force  and  significance.  He 
was  a  geometrician,  and  admitted  only  those  to  tl^  knowledge  of 
his  system,  who  had  first  undergone  a  probation  of  five  years  si- 
lence. To  his  discovery  is  attributed  the  47th  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid',  which  in  geometrical  solutions  and  demon- 
strations of  quantities,  is  of  excellent  use;  and  for  which,  as  Mr. 
Locke  observes,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed 
a  hecatomb.  His  extraordinary  desire  of  knowledge,  ai^d  t}ie 
pains  he  took  to  propagate  his  system,  have  justly  transmitted 
his  fame  to  posterity. 

The  pupils  who  were  initiated  by  him  in  the  sciences  and  study 
of  nature  at  the  Crotonian  school,  brought  all  their  goods  into  a 
common  stock,  contemned  the  pleasures  of  sense,  abstained  from 
swearing  and  ate  nothing  that  had  life.  Steady  to  the  tenets  and 
principles  which  they  had  imbibed,  they  dispersed  abroad,  and 
taught  the  doctrines  of  their^preceptor  in  all  the  countries  through 
which  they  travelled. 

Page  108.  Do  the  maqonnes  discouer  here  artes  unto  odhers?] 
Masons,  in  all  ages  have  studied  the  general  good  of  mankind. 

*  Theorem.]  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  tlie  square  which  is  described 
upon  the  side  subtending  Uie  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  described 
OfXHi  the  sides  which  contain  the  right  angle.  '  £uclid,  lib.  i.  prop.  47, 
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EfBcy  art  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  authority  and 
good  government^  or  which  could  extend  scienc!^,  they  have  cheer- 
ily communicated  to  the  world.  Points  of  no  public  utility,  as 
their  peculiar  tenets,  mystic  forms,  and  solemn  rites,  they  have 
carefully  concealed.  Thus  Masons  have  been  distinguished  in 
various  countries  for  disseminating  learning  and  general  know- 
ledge, while  theyliave  always  kept  the  privileges  of  their  own 
Older  sacred  and  inviolable  among  themselves.    * 

Page  109.  Whatte  artes  haueth  the  ma^onnes  techedde  man- 
kyude  T]  The  arts  which  the  Masons  have  publicly  taught,  are 
here  specified.  It  appears  to  have  surprised  the  learned  annota- 
tor,  that  religion  should  have  been  ranked  among  the  arts  taught 
by  the  Fraternity ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  religion  is  the 
only  tie  which  can  bind  men ;  and  that  where  there  is  no  religioD» 
there  can  be  no  Masonry.  Among  Masons,  however,  it  is  an  art 
vhich  is  calcolated  to  unite  for  a  time  opposite  sy'stems,  without 
perverting  or  destroying  those  systems.  By  the  influence  of  this 
art,  the  purposes  of  the  institutipn  are  effectually  answered,  and 
religious  animosities  happily  terminated. 

Masons  have  ever  paid  due  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  and 
inculcated  its  precepts  with  powerful  energy  on  their  disciples. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
universe,  has  been  their  firm  belief  in  every  age ;  and  under  the  ' 
influence  of  that  doctrine,  their  conduct  has  been  regulated  through 
a  succession  of  years.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  philoso-  *. 
pby,  aided  by  Divine  revelation,  having  enlightened  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  sacred  tenets  of 
tbeChristias  faith,  Masons  have  readily  acquiesced  in  a  religion  so 
wisely  calculated  to  make  men  happy ;  but  in  those  countries 
where  the  Gospel  has  not  reached,  or  Christianity  displayed  her 
beauties,  they  have  inculcated  the  universal  religion  of  nature ; 
that  is  to  be  good  men  and  true,  by  whatever  denomination  or 
persuasion  they  are  distinguished ;  and  by  this  universal  system, 
their  conduct  has  always  been  regulated.  A  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  established  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  is  * 
earnestly  recommended  in  the  assemblies  of  Masons;  and  this 
vfliversal  conformity,  notwithstanding  private  sentiment  and  opin- 
ion, is  the  art  practised  by  them,  which  effects  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  true  friendship  among  men  of  every  persua- 
sion, while  it  proves  the  cement  of  general  union. 

By  Masonry  we  are  taught  not  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  in- 
struction in  which  we  have  been  educated,  or  disregard  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  that  we  have  originally  imbibed.  Though  it  is 
our  rule  to  suit  ourselves  to  circumstances  and  situation  in  the 
.character  of  Masons,  we  are  never  to  forget  the  wise  maxims  of  * 
our  p^ents,  or  desert  the  faith  in  which  we  have  been  nurtured, 
unless  from  conviction  we  may  be  justified  in  making  the  chanpe ; 
and  in  effecting  that  change.  Masonry  can  have  no  fihare.     The 
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tenets  of  the  institatioD,  therefore,  interfere  with  bo  p&rtiealar 
faith,  but  are  alike  reconcilable  to  all.  Religious  and  politieal 
disputes  never  engage  the  attention  of  Masons  in  their  prirate 
seminaries :  those  points  are  left  to  the  discussion  and  determt- 
nation  of  other  associations  for  whom  the  theme  is  better  calcn- 
hted ;  it  being  a  certain  truth,  that  the  wisest  systems  have  been 
more  frequently  injured  than  bene6tted  by  religious  cavil. 

Notwithstanding  the  happiest  events  have  arisen  in  many  pe- 
riods of  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the  efforts  of  a  wise,  ptoas, 
learned,  and  moderate  clergy,  seconded  by  the  influence  and  an* 
thority  of  religious  princes,  whose  counsels  and  example  have  aU 
ways  had  a  commanding  power,  by  enabling  them  to  do  ^ood 
with  a  facility  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  must  be  observed  witii  a 
generous  concern,  that  those  efforts  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
extinguish  the  unhappy  spirit  of  fanaticism,  of  whose  deplorable 
effects  almost  every  age  has  exhibited  a  striking  picture.  Enthu- 
siastical  sects  have  been  perpetually  inventing  new  forms  of  reli- 
gion in  various  countries,  by  working  on  the  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant and  unwary,  and  deriving  their  rules  of  faith  and  manners 
from  the  fallacious  suggestions  of  a  warm  imagination,  rather  than 
from  the  clear  and  infallible  dictates  of  the  word  of  €rod.  One 
set  of  men  has  covered  religion  with  a  tawdry  habit  of  type  and 
allegory,  while  another  has  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of  dis^ 
sention  and  discord.  The  discerning  mind,  however,  may  easily 
.trace  the  unhappy  consequences  of  departing  from  the  divtne  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  and  loading  its  pure  and  heavenly  doctrines 
with  the  inventions  and  commandments  of  men.  The  tendency 
of  true  religion  is,  to  strengthen  the  springs  of  .government,  by 
purifying  the  motives  and  animating  the  zeal  of  those  who  go- 
vern; to  promote  the  virtues  which  axalt  a  nation,  by  rendering 
its  inhabitants  good  subjects  and  true  patriots,  and  confirming  an 
the  essential  bonds  and  obligations  of  civil  society.  The  enemies 
of  religion  are  the  enemies  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  to  dissolve  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  to  remove  the  most  powerful  motives  to  virtue,  'lind, 
by  corrupting  the  principles  of  individuals,  to  poison  the  sources 
of  public  order  and  tranquility. 

Such  are  the  mischiefs  arising  from  zeal  and  enthusiasm  carried 
to  excess ;  but  when  the  principles  of  Masonry  are  better  under- 
stood and  practised,  the  Fraternity  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  cor- 
rectors of  misguided  zeal  and  unrestrained  licentiousness^  and  the 
ablest  supporters  of  every  well  regulated  government. 

Page  109.  Howe  commethe  Ma9onnes  more  teachers  than  odher 
menne?)  The  answer  implies  that  Masons,  from  the  nature  and 
government  of  their  association,  have  greater  opportiinities  than 
other  men  to  improve  their  talents,  and  therefore  are  allowed  to  be 
better  qualified  to  instruct  others. 

Mr,  Locke's  observations  on  Masonic  having  the  art  of  finding 
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new  arts  is  judicious,  and  his  explanation  just  The  Fraternity 
have  always  made  the  study  of  the  arts  a  principal  part  of  their 
private  amusement ;  in  their  assemblies,  nice  and  difficult  theo- 
ries haye  been  canvassed  and  explained,  new  discoyeries  produced, 
aodthose  already  known  illustrated.  The  different  classes  esta- 
blished, the  gradual  progression  of  knowledge  communicated,  and 
the  regularity  observed  throughout  the  whole  system  of  their  go- 
vernment, are  evident  proofs,  that  thode  who  are  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Masonic  art,  may  disoover  new  arts;  and  this 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  instruction  from,  and  familiar  inter- 
eourse  with  men  of  genius  and  ability,  who  have,  in  their  masonic 
(lisqui^itions,  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents  to  advan- 
tage on  almost  every  important  branch  of  science. 

Page  110.  Whatdothe  the  Ma^onnes  concele  and  hyde?)  The 
aoswer  imports,  the  art  of  finding  new  arts,  for  their  profit  and 
pittise ;  and  then  particularises  the  different  arts  they  carefully 
conceal.  Mr.  Locke's  remark, '  That  this  shews  too  much  regard 
kr  their  own  society,  and  too  little  for  the  rest  of  mankind,^  is 
rather  severe,  when  he  has  before  admitted  the  propriety  of  con- 
cealing from  the  world  what  is  of  no  real  public  utility,  lest,  by 
bemg  converted  to  bad  uses,  the  consequences  might  be  prejudi- 
oak  to  society.  By  the  word  praise  is  here  meant,  that  honour 
ttad  respect  to  which  Musonsare  entitled,  at  the  friends  of  science 
aod  learning,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  sanction 
to  the  wise  doctrines  they  propagate,  while  their  fidelity  gives 
them  a  claim  to  esteem,  and  tlie  rectitude  of  their  manners  de- 
mands veneration. 

Of  all  the  arts  which  the  Maiions  practise,  the  art  of  secrecy 
particularly  distinguishes  them.  Taciturnity  is  a  proof  of  wisdom, 
and  is  allowed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  different 
transactions  of  life.  The  best  writers  have  declared  it  to  be  an 
an  of  inestimable  value ;  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Deity 
himself,  may  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  glorious  example  whicn 
he  givea,  in  concealing  from  mankind  the  secrets  of  his  provi- 
dence. The  wisest  of  men  cannot,  pry  into  the  arcana  of  heaven ; 
■or  can  they  divine  to-day,  what  to«'i&orrow  may  bring  forth. 

Many  instances  might  be  adduced  from  history,  to  shew  the 
high  veneration  which  was  paid  to  the  art  of  secrecy  by  the  an- 
cients. Pliny  informs  us,  that  Anaxarchus,  being  imprisoned 
with  a  view  to  extort  f^om  him  some  secrets  with  ^^hich  he  had 
been  entrusted,  and  dreading  lest  exquisite  torture  might  induce 
him  to  betray  his  trust,  bit  his  tongue  in  the  middle,  and  threw 
it  in  the  face  of  Nicocreon  the  tyrant  of  Cyprus. — No  torments 
could  make  the  servants  of  Plancus  betray  the  secrets  of  their, 
master ;  they  encountered  every  pain  with  fortitude,  and  strenu- 
ously supported  their  fidelity  amidst  the  roost  severe  tortures,  till 
death  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings. — The  Athenians  bowed  to 
a  statue  of  brass,  which  was  represented  witliout  a  tongue  to  de- 
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note  secrecy.— The  Egyptians  worshipped  Harpocrates,  the  god 
of  silence,  who  was  always  represented  holding  his  finger  at  his 
mouth. — The  Romans  had  their  goddess  of  silence,  named  Ange- 
rona,  to  whom  they  offered  worship. — LycurgHS  the  celebrated 
lawgiver,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  the  great  scholar,  particularly 
recommended  this  virtue ;  especially  the  last,  who,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  kept  his  disciples  silent  during  five  years,  that 
they  might  learn  the  valuable  secrets  he  had  to  communicate  unto 
them.  This  evinces  that  he  deemed  secrecy  the  rarest  as  well  as 
the  noblest  art*. 

*  The  following  story  is  related  bj  a  Roman  historian  (Aolus  Gellius) ; 
which,  as  it  may  be  equally  pleasing  and  instructive,  we  shall  insert  at  full 
length. 

The  senators  of  Rome  had  ordained  that  during  their  consultations  in 
the  senate  house,  each  senator  should  be  permitted  to  bring  his  son  with 
him,  who  was  to  depart,  if  occasion  required  ;  but  this  favour  was  not 
general,  being  restricted  only  ^o  the  sons  of  Noblemen ;  who,  in  those 
days,  were  tutored  from  their  infancy  in  the  virtue  of  secresy,  and  thereby 
qualified,  in  their  riper  years,  to  discharge  the  most  important  offices  of 
government  with  fidelity  and  wisdom.  About  this  time  it  hap])eced,  that 
the  senators  met  on  a  venr  important  case,  and  the  aJBhir  lequiring  mature 
deliberation,  they  were  detained  longer  than  usual  in  the  senate-house, 
and  the  conclusion  of  their  determination  was  adjourned  to  the  following 
day ;  each  member  engaging,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  secret  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting.  Among  other  noblemen's  sons  who  attended  on 
the  occasion,  was  the  son  of  the  grave  Papyrus;  a  family  of  great  renown 
and  splendor.  This  youth  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 
genius,  than  for  the  prudence  of  his  deportment.  On  his  return  home,  his 
mother,  anxious  to  know  what  important  case  had  been  debated  in  the 
senate  that  day,  which  had  detainea  the  senators  so  long  beyond  the  usual 
hour,  intreated  him  to  relate  the  particulars.  The  noble  and  virtuous 
youth  told  her,  it  was  a  business  not  in  his  power  to  reveal,  he  being 
solemnly  enjoined  to  silence.  On  hearing  this,  her  importunities  were 
.  most  earnest,  and  her  inc^uiries  more  minute.  By  fair  speeches  and  in- 
treaties,  with  liberal  promises,  she  endeavoured  to  break  open  this  little 
casket  of  secrecy;  but  these  proving  ineffectual,  she  adopted  rigorous 
measures,  and  had  recourse  to  stripes  and  violent  threats ;  being  deter- 
mined that  force  should  extort  what  lenity  could  not  effect.  The  youth, 
finding  his  mother's  threats  to  be  very  harsh,  but  her  stripes  more  severe, 
with  a  noble  and  heroic  spirit,  thus  endeavoured  to  relieve  her  anxiety, 
without  violating  his  fidelity :    . 

*  Madam,  you  mav  well  blame  the  senate  for  their  long  sitting;  at  least, 
for  presuming  to  call  in  question  a  case  so  truly  impertinent ;  except  the 
wives  of  the  senators  are  allowed  to  consult  on  it,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
a  conclusion.  I  speak  this  only  from  my  own  opinion ;  I  know  their 
grtvity  will  easily  confound  my  juvenile  apprehensions ;  yet,  whether 
nature  or  duty  instructs  me  to  do  so,  I  cannot  tell.  It  seems  necessary  to 
them,  for  the  increase  of  people,  and  the  public  good,  that  every  senator 
should  be  allowed  two  wives ;  or  otherwise,  their  wives  two  husbands.  I 
shall  hardly  incline  to  call,  under  one  roof,  two  men  by  the  name  of 
father;  I  would  Tather  with  cheerfulness  salute  two  women  by  the 
name  of  mother.  This  is  the  question,  Madam,  and  to-morrow  it  is  to  be 
determined.' 
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Mr.  Locke  has  made  several  judicious  observations  on  the  an- 
swer which  IB  given  to  the .  question  here  proposed.  His  being 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  faculty  of  Abrac,  I  am 
not  surprised  at,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  ,he  could  otherwise  be. 
Abrac  is  an  abreviation  of  the  word  Abracadabra.  In  the 
davs  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  that  word  had  a  magical  sig- 
nification ;  bat  the  explanation  of  it  is  now  lost.* 

His  mother  heariag  this,  and  he  seeming  ud willing  to  reveal  it,  she  took 
itforan  in&Uible  truth.  Her  blood  was  quickly  nred,  and  rage  ensued. 
Without  enquiring  any  farther  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  she  immediately 
dispatched  mesSieneers  tp  all  the  other  ladies  and  matrons  of  Rome,  to 
sc()uaint  them  wi£  the  weighty  affair  under  deliberation  in  the  senate, 
^ch  so  nearly  concerned  the  peace  and  welfere  of  their  whole  lives.  The 
ndaocholynews  soon  spread  a  general  alarm,  and  many  x:onjectu  res  were 
fonned.  The  ladies,  resolved  to  give  their  assistance  in  the  decision  of 
•this  weighty  point,  immediately  assembled.  Headed  by  young  Papyrus's 
aodier,  nest  nximing  they  proceeded  to  the  senate-bouse ;  aiKl  though  it 
is  remarked,  that  a  parliament  of  women  is  seldom  governed  by  one 
toetker,  yet  the  afiair  being  ui^cnt,  the  haste  pertinent,  and  the  case  (on 
their  bdialQ  of  the  utmost  consequence,  the  revealing  woman  must  speak 
for  all  the  rest.  It  was  agreed,  tliat  she  should  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  senators'  wires  to  the  determination  of  a  law  in 
which  they  were  so  particularly  interested.  When  they  came  to  the  door 
of  the  senate-house,  such  a  noise  was  made  ior  admission  to  sit  with  their 
hoshands  in  this  ^rand  consultation,  that  all  Rome  seemed  to  be  in  an  up- 
roar. Their  busmess,  however,  must  be  known,  before  they  could  gain  an 
sadience.  This  being  complied  with,  and  their  admission  granted,  such 
u  elaborate  ofation  was  made  by  the  female  speaker  on  the  occasion  in 
behalf  of  her  sex,  as  astonished  the  whole  senators.  She  requested,  that 
the  matter  might  not  be  hastily  determined,  but  be  seriouslv  canvassed 
according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  expressed  the  determined  resolutions 
of  henfelt'  and  her  sisters,  to  oppose  a  measure  so  unconstitutional  as  that 
of  permitting  one  husband  to  have  two  wives,  who  could  scarcely  please 
oae.  She  proposed,  in*  the  name  of  her  sisters,  as  the  most  efiectoal  way 
of  peopling  the  state,  that  if  any  alteration  were  to  be  made  in  the  estab* 
lished  custom  of  Rome,  women  might  be  permitted  to  have  two  husbands. 
The  senators  being  informed  of  Papyrus's  scheme  to  preserve  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  riddle  being  publicly  Fotved,  the  ladies  were  greatly  con- 
ibonded,  and  departed  with  bloshmg  cheeks;  while  the  nobke  youth,  who 
had  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  trust,  was  highly  commended  for  his 
fidelity.  To  avoid  a  like  tumult  in  future,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  custom 
of  iotrodudng  tlie  sons  of  senators  should  be  abolished.  Papyrus,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his  word,  and  his  discreet  policy, 
wts  exceptol  from  this  restriction,  and  ever  afterwards  freely  admitted 
isto  the  senate  house,  where  many  honours  were  conferred  upon  him. 

The  virtue  and  iidelitv  of  young  Papyrus  are  indeed  worthy  of  imitation  : 
hot  the  masons  have  still  a  more  glorious  example,  in  their  own  body,  of  a 
brother,  accomplished  in  every  art,  who,  rather  than  forteit  his  honour,  or 
betray  his  trust,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  hand  of  a  barbarous 
S88assin« 

*  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his.ingenioui  treatise,  intided  The  Spirit  of  Ma-- 
»wy,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  Abrac;  whicb^'as  it  is 
coiious,  I  shall  here  insert  in  that  gendeman's  own  words  : 
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Our  celebreted  annotator  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  Masons 
having  the  art  of  working  miracles,  and  foresaying  things  to 
come.  But  this  was  certainly  not  the  least  iniporant  of  their 
doctrines;  hence  astrology  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  arts 
which  they  taught,  and  the  study  of  it  was  warmly  recommended 
in  former  times. 

The  ancient  philosophers  applied  with  unwearied  diligeece  to 
discover  the  aspects,  magnitude,  distances,  motions,  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and,  according  to  the  discoveries 
they  made,  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  and  to  determine 
concerning  the  secrets  of  Providence.  This  study  afterwards  be- 
came a  regular  science. 

Astrology,  however  vain  and  delusive  in  itself,  has  certainly 
proved  extremely  useful  to  mankind,  by  promoting  the  excellent 
science  of  astronomy.     The  vain  hope  of  reading  the  fates  of 

**  Abeac,  or  Abracar,  was  a  name  which  Basilides,  a  religious  of  the 
second  centurjr,  gave  to  God;  who,  he  said,  was  the  author  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five. 

The  author  of  this  superstition  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Adri- 
an, and  that  it  had  its  name  after  Abrasan  or  Abraxas,  ihe»denomina- 
tion  which  Basilides  gave  to  the  Deity.  He  called  him  the  Supreme  God, 
and  ascribed  to  him  seven  subordinate  powers  of  angels,  who  presided 
over  the  heavens  :  and  also,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  in  the 
year,  held,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  virtues,  powers,  or  intelligen- 
ces, existed  as  the  emanations  of  God;  the  value,  ornumerical  distinction 
of  the  letters  in  the  word,  according  to  the  ancient  Greek  numerab, 
made  365. 

A        B        P        A        X        A        Z 

1  2        100        1         60         1        200 

Among  antiquaries.  Abraxas  is  an  antique  gem,  or  stones  with  the  word 
Abraxas  engraved  on  it.  There  are  a  great  many  lunds  of  them,  of  vhju 
ous  figures  and  sizes,  mostly  as  old  as  the  third  century.  Persons  profes- 
sing the  religious  principles  of  Basilides  wore  this  gem  with  great  venera- 
tion as  an  amulet,  from  whose  virtues,  and  the  protection  of  the  Deity,  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated,  and  with  whose  name  it  was  inscribed,  the 
wearer  derived  health,  prosperity,  and  safety. 

There  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  such  a  gem,  wbicii  is  a  besil 
stone  of  the  form  of  an  egg.  The  head  is  in  cameo,  the  reverse  in 
intaglio. 

In  church  history,  Arrax  is  noted  as  a  mystical  term,  expressing  the 
Supreme  God ;  under  whom  the  Basilidians  supposed  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fiv6  dependent  deities  :  it  was  the  principle  of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy, 
whence  sprang  their  multitudes  of  Thaeons.  From  Abraxas  proceeded 
their  Primogeniiil  Mind;  from  the  primogenial  mind,  the  ILogos,  or 
Word ;  from  the  Logos,  the  Phron^sis,  or  Prudence  ;  from  the  Phronae-> 
sis,  SopHTA  and  Dynamis,  or  Wisdom  and  Strength  ;  from  these  two  pro- 
ceeded Principalities,  Powers,  and  Akgels;  and  from  these,' other 
angels,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  the  government  of  so  many  celestial  orbs  committed  to  their 
care.*' 
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aen,  nd  the  saccess^of  their  desig^BS^  has  been  one  of  the 
stioDgelt  motives  to  induce  them,  in  all  countries,  to  an  attentive 
ebserration  of  the  celestial  bodies;  whence  they  have  been 
taaght  to  measure  time,  mark  the  duration  of  seasons,  and  regu- 
kle  die  operations  of  agriculture. 

The  science  of  astrology,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
itndy  of  nature,  and  the  Ibaowledge  of  the  secret  virtues  of  the 
ketvens,  i»  founded  on  scripture,  and  confirmed  by  reason  and 
experience.  Moses  tells  us,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were 
placed  in  the  firmament,  to  be  for  n^ns  as  well  as  for  seasons. 
We  find  the  Deity  thus  addressing  Job,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the 
tweei  h^umces  of  the  Pleiades^  or  loose  the  bonds  of  Orion  ?" 
We  are  instructed  in  the  book  of  Judges^  that  *^  they  fought 
from  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  *'  fought  against  Sisera.** 
The  ancient  philosophers  were  unanimous  in  the  same  opinion ; 
and  among  the  moaerns,  we  may  cite  Lord  Bacon,  and  several 
others,  ms  giving  it  a  sanction*  Milton  thus  expresses  himself  on 
tkesnfafect: 

Of  planetary  motions  and  aspects 

In  aextUe^  tqwire,  and  Irine,  and  opposite, 

Ofitoxums  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 

In  synod  anbenigD,and  taught  \he  fared 

Their  infaienee  iMilifi;nant  when  to  thotoer  &c« 

It  is  well  kaown,  that  inferior  animals,  and  even  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, hate  a  foreknowledge  of  futurity;  and  surely  Nature  never 
blended  to*  withhold  from  man  those  favours  which  she  has  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  raven,  the  cat,  and  the  sow  ?  No,  the 
icfaes  in  our  limbs,  and  the  shootings  of  our  corns,  before  a  tem- 
pest or  a  shower,  evince  the  contrary.  Man,  who  is  a  microcosm, 
or  world  in  minature,  unites  in  himself  all  the  powers  and  quali-  , 
ties  which  are  scattered  throughout  nature,  and  discerns  from 
ceitain  signs  the  future  contingencies  of  his  being;  finding  bis 
vty  through  the  pcUpable  obscure  to  the  visible  diurnal  and  noc- 
tenia/  sphare^  he  marks  the  presages  and  predictions  of  his  hap- 
piness or  misery.  The  mysterious  and  recondite  doctrine  of 
sympathies  in  Natare,  is  admirably  illustrated  from  the  sympa- 
thy between  the  moon  and  the  sea :  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  are,  in  a  certain,  though  inconceivable  manner,  drawn 
after  that  luminary,  in  these  celestial  and  terrestrial  sympa- 
thies, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetative  soul  of  the  world 
transfers  a  specific  virtue  from 'the  heavens  lo  the  elements,  to 
annuals,  ana  to  man.  If  the  moon  alone  rules  the  world  of 
matersy  what  effects  must  the  combination  of  the  solar,  stellar, 
and  lunar  influences  have  upon  the  land?  In  short,  it  is  univer^ 
ally  confessed,  that  astrology  is  the  mother  of  astronomy ;  and 
though  the  daughter  may  have  rebelled  against  the  mother,  it  has 
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loDg  been  predicted  and  expected  that  the  venerable  authority  of 
the  parent  would  prevail  in  the  end. 

Page  111.  Wylle  he  teche  me  thay  same  artes  ?]  By  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  we  learn  the  necessary  qualifications  which 
are  required  in  a  candidate  for  Masonry — a  good  character,  and 
an  able  capacity. 

Page  111.  Dothe  all  Ma^onnes  knnne  more  then  odher 
menne?]  The  answer  only  implies,  that  Masons  have  a  better 
opportunity' than  the  rest  of  mankind  to  improrein  useful  know- 
ledge ;  though  a  want  of  capacity  in  some,  and  of  application  in 
others,  obstructs  the  progress  ot  many. 

Page  111.  Are  Ma9onnes  gudder  menne  then  odhera?] 
Masons  are  not  understood  to  be,  collectively,  more  virtuous  in 
their  lives  and  actions  than  other  men ;  but  it  is  an  nndoabted 
fact,  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  profession  may 
make  them  better  men  than  they  otherwise  would  be*- 

Page  111.  Dothe 'Ma^onnes  love  eider  odher  myghtylye  as 
beeth  sayde  ?]  The  answer  to  this  question  is  truly  great,  and 
is  judiciously  remarked  upon  by  the  learned  annotator.. 

By  the  answers  to  the  three  last  questions,  the  objection  of  ca- 
villers against  Masonry  are  amply  refuted :  Ihe  excellency  of  the 
institution  is  displayed ;  and  every  censure  against  it,  on  account 
of  the  transgressions  of  its  professors,  entirely  removed.  A  bad 
man,  if  his  character  be  known,  can  never  be  inrolled  in  our  re- 
cords ;  and  should  we  be  unwarily  led  to  receile  an  improper  ob- 
ject, then  our  endeavours  are  exerted  to  reform  him :  so  that,  by 
being  a  Mason,  it  is  probable  he  may  become  a  better  subject  to 
his  sovereign,  and  a  more  valuable  member  of  society,  than,  he 
would  have  done  had  he  not  been  in  the  way  of  those  advanta- 
ges. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Locke's  observations  on  the  whole  of  this 
curious  manuscript  deserve  a  serious  and  careful  examination  : 
and  though  he  was  not  at  the  time  one  of  the  Brotherhood,  he 
seems  pretty  clearly  to  have  comprehended  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  system  which  he  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  conjecture,  that  the  favourable  opinion 
which  he  conceived  of  the  Society  of  Masons  before  his  admis- 
sion, was  sufficiently  confirmed  after  his  initiation.  ' 

This  document  woald  make  it  appear,  that  Masonry  was 
originally  something  more  than  a  meddling  with  stones  and 
mortar,  and  that  it  was  speculative  or  metaphorical,  as 
well  as  operative.  The  document  is  certainly  a  curious 
^  one,  for  it  makes  Masonry  to  be  a  philosophical  institution, 
*  teaching  and  practising  the  whole  of  human  knowledge 
real  and  pretended,  that  then  existed,  or  that  could  be  dis-- 
covered.     If  it  ever  did  possess  such  a  character,  it  has  the 
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dncfedit  to  hare  lost  it ;  for  it  has  exhibited  notbiDg  of  the 
kind  within  the  last  century:  and  if  Mr.  Locke  did  enter 
the  association,  be  must  have  met  a  wretched  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  document  is  evidently  glossed,  for  it 
assumes  too  much.  The  lodge  of  Masons  exhibits  no  em- 
blems of  agriculture,  of  music,  of  chemistry,  or  of  poetry ; 
for  the  ear  of  corn  and  fall  of  water,  or  the  sprig  of  cassia, 
cannot  be  fairly  considered,  nor  are  they  represented  as  em- 
blematic of  agriculture. 

The  document  itself,  exhibits  great  ignorance  of  history 
and  supports  masonry  upon  one  point,  that  masons  Tainly 
laeddle  with  various  matters  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and  of  which  they  make  no  useful  application.  Mr.  Locke 
excuses  the  errors  of  the  document,  by  attributing  them  to 
an  ignorant  clerk  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  clerk  in 
the  matter.  The  document  is  professedly,  in  its  original, 
tbe  baud  writing  of  Henry  the  sixth,  who,  if  not  learned  in 
himself,  could  command  all  the  learning  of  the  country  for 
its  explanation  and  corre(?tion.  And  John  Leland,  who 
was  a  learned  man  for  his  day,  does  not  seem  to  have  de- 
tected or  corrected  its  errors.  I  cannot  see  a  single  reafton 
why  Venetians  should  be  accounted  an  error  for  Phenicu 
cms;  for,  if  the  Phenicians  brought  the  mystery  of  mason- 
ry to  E^ngland,  as  some  masons  assume,  this  writer  would 
ha?e  had  no  need  to  have  sought  the  aid  of  Peter  Gower 
or  Pythagoras  for  that  purpose.  The  document  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  such  as  always  detects 
itself. 

The  word  kymisirye^  in  a  description  of  the  arts  taught 
by  Masons,  arrests  mj  attention,  for  I  do  not  understand, 
that  such  a  v^prd  was  in  use  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
AkhymMtry^  we  know,  was  practised  in  this  country,  by 
Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  Chemistry 
cannot  be  said  to  haye  begun  as  a  science  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  though  a  smattering  of  it  was  known  in  the 
8e?enteenth.  This  is  a  point  which  1  will  leave  to  the 
more  learned  in  ancient  lore.  A  knowledge  of  this  kind 
forms  no  part  o(  my  ambition. 

In  the  eighth  answer,  we  are  told,  that  Masons  had  srti 
art  to  discover  other  arts  that  they  had  secrets  to  prevent 
any  sscrets from  being  kept  from  them;  that'  they  could 
work  miracles  and  foretd  things  to  come;  that  they  had 
the  art  of  changes^  by  which  I  understand  the  art  of  leger- 
demain ;  that  they  had  the  way  of  winning  the  faculty  <f 
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Abrac;  by  which  I  can  define  nothing  but  wiicbexaft  or 
devil-dealing ;  and  that  they  had  a  universal  langtuf.ge. 

lam  sarprised,  that  Mr.  Locke  should  have  been  duped 
.by  a  documcDt  of  thiis  kind  ;  but  he  was  not  free  from  su- 
perstition, and  when  a  man  is  not  free  from  superstition,  he  is 
open  tp  all  sorts  of  imposition  and  credulity.  '  Newton  was 
also  a  man  of  this  stamp,  and  called  Masonry  the  %ciemxf^ 
sciences  \  a  description  which  is  utterly  false  in  fact. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  the  Masonic 
oombination  formed  a  capital  offence  by  statute,  and  we  are 
here  told,  that  this  document  so  gained  the  esteem  of  Henry 
(hat  he  gave  the  masons  his  protection.  If  he  did,  it  must 
have  been  a  worshipping  of  the  devil  for  (Sear;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  masons  were  masters  of  the  then  so  much  dread- 
ed occult  arts,  or  what  was  called  the  Black  Art.  Be- 
sides, such  a  document  was  enough  to  call  down  the  thuiH 
ders  of  the  church  upon  these  supposed  sorcerers  and  we 
find,  that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, which  is  a  matter  of  course,  if  such  notions  were  esiter- 
tained  of  masons,  or  such  professions  made  by  them,  as 
this  docun>ent  imports. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  document  is  far  from  being  credit- 
able to  the  masonic  associatioD,  and  proves  nothing  more 
than  that  the  secret  combination  had  raised  all  sorts  of 
strange  notions  among  the  multitude,  and  had  perhaps  in* 
dttced  the  masons  themselves  to  make  pretensions  of 
knowing  and  performing  such  things  as  those  of  which 
they  were  utterly  ignorant.  Similar  popular  errone- 
ous notions  have  been  entertained  to  this  day.  One 
of  my  correspondents  assures  me,  that  he  lost  an  agree- 
able partner  by  her  discovery,  that  he  wa3  a  mason,  and 
from  her  notion,  that  a  mason  never  used  a  woman  wdl. 
The  association  is  a  practical  mischief  producing  no  kind  of 
good  and  ought  to  cease.  If  the  charitable  part  of  it  be 
good,  it  can  be  preserved  and  extended,  by  relinquishing 
tjie  secret  and  more  expensive  parts.  But  the  mysterious 
p&rt  of  it  is  evidently  mischevjous  and  void  of  a  particle  of 
good.  It  is  a  cheat  upon  the  multitude,  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  rooted  out  by  my  exposure. 

To  set  aside  all  notion  that  the  masonic  association  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  trade  association  before  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  I  will  copy  another  document  which  I  find 
in  Preston's  book.  It  relates  to  the  ceremony  of  installing 
a  master : — 

As  the  cttrions  reader  may  wish  to  know  the  ancient  charges 
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thai  irere  vsed  on  tbis  occasion,  we  shall  here  insert  them  verba-' 
tim  as  tbey  are  coatained  in  a  MS.  i&  the  possession  of  the  Lodge 
of  Antiqaiiy  in  London,  written  in  lh»  reign  of  James  the 
Second.     4 

'  ^  *  *  *  *  And  furiheroQore,  at  diverse  asaemblies,  have  been 
pst  and  ordained  diverse  crafties^  by  the  best  advise  of  msgis- 
Irstei  and  fellows,  Tunc  vmus  ex  senioribus  tenet  librum,  et  iiii  po^ 
seiU  manum  suam  eufer  lihrum 

*  Every  man  that  is  a  mason  take  good  heed  to  theae  charges 
(wee  pray),  that  if  any  man  find  himselfe  guilty  of  any  of  these 
charges  that  he  may  amend  himselfe,  or  principally  for  the  dread 
of  God  :  you  that  be  charged,  take  good  heed  that  you  keep  all 
diese  charges  weU ;  for  it  is  a  great  evill  for  a  man  to  forswear 
himselfe  upon  a  book.' 

'  Hie  first  charge  is,  That  yee  shall  be  true  men  to  Qod  and 
the  holy  church,  and  to  use  no  error  or  heresie  by  yonr  nnder- 
steading  and  by  wise  mens  teaching.    AUsc, 

'  Secondly.  That  yee  shall  be  true  liege  men  to  the  king  of 
£B|^d>  without  treason  or  any  falsehood,  and  that  yee  know 
DO  treason  or  treachery,  but  yee  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  to 
the  King,  or  to  his  counsell:  also  yee  shall  be  true  one  to  ano- 
ther, (that  is  to  say)  every  Mason  of  the  craft  that  is  Mason  al- 
lowed, yee  shall  doe  to  him  as  yee  would  be  done  nnto  your- 
telfe.  '     •      • 

Thirdly.  And  yee  shall  keepe  truly  all  the  counsell  that 
OQfhtto  be  kept  in  the  way  of  Masonhood,  and  all  the  counsell 
of  the  lodge  or  of  the  chamber. — Allso,  tliat  ye  shall  be  no  thiefe, 
Bor  thieves  to  your  knowledge  free :  that  yee  shall  be  true  to  the 
king,  lord,  or  master  that  yee  serve,  and  truly  to  see  and  worke 
to  his  advantage. 

'  Fourthly,  Yee  shall  call  all  Masons  your  fellows,  or  your 
brethren,  and  no  other  names. 

Fifthly,  Yee  shall  not  take  your  fellow's  wife  in  villany, 
sor  deflower  his  daughter  or  servant,  nor  put  him  to  no  diswor- 
ship. 

Sixthly,  You  shall  truly  pay  for  your  meat  and  drink  whereso* 
erer  yee  goe,  to  table  or  bord.  Allso,  yee  shall  doe  no  vUlany 
there,  whereby  the  craft  or  science  may  be  slandered. 

'  Hiese  be  the  charges  general  to  every  true  Mason,  both  Mas-' 
terg  and  Fellows/ 

'  Now  will  I  rehearse  other  charges  single  for  Masons  allowed 
or  accepted. 

'  First,  That'  no  Mason  take  on  him  no  lord's  worke.  nor  any 
other  man's,  unless  he  know  himself  well  able  to  perform  the 
worke,  so  that  the  craft  have  no  slander. 

*  Secondly.  Allso,  that  no  master  take  worke  but  that  Re  take 
reasonable  pay  for  it ;  so  tiiat  the  lord  may  be  truly  served,  and 
the  master  to  live  honestly,  and  to  pay  his  fellows  truely.    And 
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tbat  no  master  or  fellow  supplant  others  of  their  worke ;  (that  is 
to  say)  that  if  he  hath  taken  a  worke,  or  else  stand  master  of  any 
worke,  that  he  shall  not  put  him  out,  unless  he  be  unable  of  can- 
ning to  make  an  end  of  his  worke.  And  no  master  nor  fellow 
shall  take  noapprintice  for  less  than  seaven  years.  And  that  the 
apprintice  be  free  born,  and  of  limbs  whole  as  a  man  ought  to  be 
and  no  bastard.  And  that  no  master  or  fellow  take  no  allowance 
to  be  made  Mason  without  the  assent  of  his  fellows,  at  the  least 
six  or  seaven. 

'  Thirdly,  That  he  that  be  made  be  able  in  all  degrees  ;  that  is, 
free-born,  of  a  good  kindred,  true,  and  no  bondsmaoT,  and  that 
he  have  his  right  limbs  as  a  man  ought  to  have. 

'Fourthly,  That  a  master  take  no  apprintice  without  he  have  oc- 
cupation to  occupy  two  or  three  fellows  at  the  least. 

•  Fifthly,  That  no  master  or  fellow  put  away  any  lord's  worke 
to  task  that  ought  to  be  journey- worke. 

'  Sixthly,  That  every  master  give  pay  to  his  fellows  and  ser- 
vants as  they  may  deserve,  soe  that  he  be  not  defamed  with 
false  workeing.  And  that  none  slander  another  behind  his  backe^ 
to  make  him  loose  his  good  name. 

'  Seaventhlv,  That  no  fellow  in  the  house  or  abroad  answer 
another  ungodly  or  reproveably  without  a  cause. 

Eighthly,  That  every  master-mason  doe  reverence  his  elder; 
and  that  a  mason  be  no  common  plaeir  at  the  cards,,  dice,  or 
hazard  ;  nor  at  any  other  unlawful  plaies,  through  the  which  the 
science  and  craft  may  be  dishonoured  and  slandered. 

•  Ninthly,  That  no  fellow  goe  into  the  town  by  night,  except  he 
have  a  fellow  with  him,  who  may  bear  him  record  that  he  was  in 
an  honest  place, 

Tenthly,  That  ever^  master  and  fellow  shall  come  to  the  as- 
semblie,  if  it  be  within  fifty  miles  of  him,  if  he  have  any  warning. 
And  if  he  have  trespassed  against  the  craft,  to  abide  the  award  of 
masters  and  fellows. 

'^  Eleventhly,  That  every  master-mason  and  fellow  that  hath 
trespassed  against  the  craft  shall  stand  to  the  correction  of  other 
masters  and  fellows  to  make  him  accord ;  and  if  they  cannot  ac- 
cord, to  go  to  the  common  law. 

*  Twelvethly,  That  a  master  or  fellow  make  not  a  mould-stone, 
square,  nor  rule,  to  no  lowen,  nor  let  no  lowen  worke  within  their 
Lodge,  nor  without,  to  mould  stone. 

*  Thirteenthly,  That  every  Mason  receive  and  cherish  strange 
fellows  when  thev  come  over  the  countrie,  and  set  them  on 
worke  if  they  will  worke,  as  the  manner  is  ;  (that  is  to  say)  if 
the  Mason  have  any  mould  stone  in  his  place,  he  shalt  give  him 
a  mould  stone,  and  sett  him  on  worke  ;  and  if  he  have  none,  the 
Mason  shall  refresh  him  with  money  unto  the  next  lodge. 

<  Fourteenthly,  That«very  Mason  shall  truely  serve  his  master 
for  his  pay. 
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*  FifteeatUy,  Tkat  erery  Master  shall  tniely  make  ap  end  of 
Bis  worke,  taske,  or  journey,  whithersoe  it  be. 

'  These  be  all  the  charges  and  covenants  that  ought  to  b^  read 
at  the  installment  of  Master,  or  making  of  a  Free  mason  or  Free- 
masons. The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob,  who  ever  have  y6u  and 
me  in  his  keeping,  bless  us  now  and  ever.         Amen. 

This  old  document  proves  that  the  masons  were  a  trade 
association  regulated  b^  some  moral  rules  as  to  coaducL 
All  their  pretences  to  science,  occult  or  open,  beyond  the 
*  science  of  architecture  and  its  relatives,  are '  manifestly 
&lse.  And  even  the  science  of  architecture  and  its  relatives 
could  not  be  well  taught  at  secret  meetings ;  or  not  so  well 
taught  as  in  an  open  school.  We  see  that  masons  do  not 
study  any  thing  in  their  lodges^  nor  rehearse  any  thing  in- 
structiTe.  Sciences  are  recommended,  but  they  are  sent 
elsewhere  to  learn  them»  if  desired  as  well  as  recommended. 
The  Mechanic's  Institution,  which  begins  with  teaching 
the  simplest  rule  in  arithmetic  and  leads  ^ou  on  through 
every  real  science,  is,  in  reality,  that  institution  of  which  the 
masonic  association  is  but  a  mockery.  Speculative  masonry 
has  been  a  cheat  all  through  its  progress.  It  has  taught  no 
one  useful  thing  or  quality,  but  has,  in  fact,  been  a  school  for 
liceosionsDess  «n  the  midst  of  contrary  recommendations:  a 
practice  of  those  very  vices  which  it  is  incessantly  denouncing 
At  Batb^for  instance,  I  am  informed,  that  there  is  a  lodge  form- 
ed for  some  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  into  which  no 
tradesman  is  allowed  to  enter:  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
b>dges  of  the  city  are  all  at  variance,  and  the  different  mem- 
bers ready  to  cut  each  others  throats  or  to  do  each  other  all 
ponible  injury.  I  have  seen  a  printed  circular  from  an  offi- 
cer of  one  of  the  lodges  calling  on  his  masonic  brethren  to 
assemble  and  investigate  his  conduct,  in  consequence  of  a 
piece  of  slander  set  afloat  by  other  masons,  that  he  bad  en- 
ticed children  into  some  hall  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
natural crime.  The  slainder  spread  abroad  and  the  man  as 
a  tradesman  was  ruined  without  the  means  of  redress. 
This  was  masonic  brotherhood !  This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
sectarianism.  As  some  proof  of  ^ny  statement,  I  have  a 
short  squib  upon  the  subject,  which  I  will  insert.  I  cannot 
give  the  key  to  it;  but  it  is  in  the  hand  or  head  of  every 
Bath  .  Mason ; — 

THE  BATH  FREE  MASON'S  CREED  OR  BELIEF. 
I  believe  in  Thomas,  the    Mason  Almighty,  maker  of 
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Neir  UbIIs,  etsi\es  in  tbe  air,  **  attd,  would  if  he  cotdd^*\ 
Knights  of  the  Temple ;  and  in  the  present  officers,  bis 
only  choice,  who  were  con  ceired  of  self  interest;  brooght 
forth  of  B— e,  gufiFered  loss  of  time  under  Col ;  Leigh, 
were  execrated,  dead  and  buried.  In  a  few  years  they 
rose  hastily  again  from  their  insignificance,  descended  under 

ground,  and  sit   before  a  tall  * with  a  bald,  powdered, 

empty  head  ;  from  whence  they  send  forth  their  Emissaries 
and  imps  to  annoy  the  Brothers  who  wish  to  live  quiet  and 
to  meet  in  Harmony  and  Peace,  that  Honor  and  respect 
may  be  attached  to  their  cause. — I  believed  that  Sir  Matthew 
Clog  was  a  legitimate  self  elected  commander  of  tbe  con* 
clave,  and  that  Sir  John  Dickfather  was  not ;  that  Law 
and  force  and  Hectoring  were  the  right  plan  to  establish 
him,  and  that  honor  and  honesty  were  not ;  that  the  dynas- 
ty of  the  W y's  is  immortal,  and  that  Carbon  is 

an  infallible  remedy  in  all  complaints.  I  believe  in  the 
immaculate  purity  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Committee  of  Secresy  and  self  interest, 

and  that  the  Present  W y  system  is  everlasting. 

Amen. 

The  only  point  further  for  which  I  can  find  room  in  tbis 
letter  is  to  knoclc  down  the  history  of  Solomons  Temple. 
My  opinion  of  it  is,  at  the  farthest,  that,  with  the  pretended 
ark  and  tabernacle  of  tbe  Jews,  it  was  a  mere  ingenious  de- 
scription of  what  expence  and  labour  might  do  :  a  plan  for 
some  future  king  or  people  to  work  upon.  In  all  mytholo- 
gies, there  are  the  heroes  or  gods  of  strength,  of  riches,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  many  other  attributes  and  possessions ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Jew  books  has  very  clumsily  worked 
such  heroes  into  the  historical  romance  of  his  nation.  In  all 
mythologies,  there  have  been  temples,  tabernacles  and  arks: 
or  rather,  in  the  order  of  succession,  arks,  tabernacles  and 
temples  ;  but  these  fabled  as  belonging  to  the  Israelites  or 
Jews  have  no  historical  support. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING; 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


Sir  and  Brother^ 
I  HAVE  not  the  least  objection  that  you  shall  be  the  grand 
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pttooB  of  operstive  masonr  j>  as  I  like  a  good  botwa  for 
sgbt  or  dweiling ;  bot,.  ku  an  honest  privj  coQDcillor»  I 
mast  advise  you  to  reooance  that  nooseose  wbicb  is  called 
speculative  masonry.  An  individual,  in  this  matter  by 
going  properly  to  work,  can  make  great  noise,  and  it  is  my 
determination  to  press  the  Masonic  oatbs  on  the  atteution 
of  the  l^siature ;  unless  the  nonsense  called  speculative 
masonry  be  renounced  by  the  speculative  masons  themselves 
before  the  parliament  meet^  again.  Though  no  mason  my- 
self, I  have  the  most  respectable  volunteer  evidence,  of 
those  who  have  been  initiated,  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  exposure^  before  either  House  of  Parliament. 

I  see  that  Brother  Williams  has  appointed  a  provincial 
gmnd  lodge  to  be  held  at  Poole,  on  the  12th  of  August, 

Joor  forsaken  birth  day !  How  miraculous,  how  peculiar- 
/  royal,  to  have  two  birth  davs!  If  you  do  not  give  me 
leave  of  absence  from  this  gaol,  to  attend  in  person,  I  must 
be  contented  to  attend  by  deputy,  which  I  stiall  not  fail  to 
do. 

It  is  said,  that  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  son  of 
Richard  the  third,  wsm  an  operative  mason,  and  I  declare 
to  yon,  that  I  would  rather  see  the  last  of  the  Guelphs  an 
operative|  mason,  than  that  you  and  your  brotherss  should 
remain  speculative  ones. 

I  am.  Sir.  your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE.  • 


Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Aagust  3,  1825. 

Whether  1  have  any  thing  to  say  or  not,  I  must  send  you  a 
copy  of  The  Republican  every  week,  whilst  I  am  in  Gaol  at 
your  suit,  as  an  outset  or  part  payment  of  my  fines,  and  so 
se&ding,  I  must  also  send  a  note  with  it,  to  letthe  world  know 
that  I  have  sent  it.  Besides,  I  desire  to  teach  men  how  to  write 
to  Kmgs.  Junius  was  the  first  to  set  a  good  example  on  this 
bead;  for  it  is  absolutely  base  to  treat  a  king  differently  from 
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any  other  man.  It  i^  enough  to  spoil,  a»good  kiag.^-4||at  is^ 
good  in  iSdation'^to  the  wofrst :  for  a  good  king  m^  be  a 
great  vr ay  btf  from  beiDg  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen,  so 

gCMMMRiy  WMHMW©TMIgS  DCCll* 

I  am,  Sir,  your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARtlLE. 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  Toulmin's  "  Eternity  of 
thQ  Universe."  His  «*  Antiquity  and  Duration  of  the  World" 
may  be  also  had  at  the  same  price.  These  are  all  the 
known  philosophical  works  by  this  author^ 

We  shall  shortly  publish  for  a  young  gentleman,  being  bis 
first  appearance  as  an  author,  **  Wronqs  of  Man^  a  pam- 
phlet at  or  near  the  price  of  a  shilling.  It  is  a  work  iii^ 
prose.  Mr.  Howard  Fish  pnblished  In  verse  a  pamphlet 
under  the  same  title  in  1819.  This  new  work  will  be  fur- 
ther described  when  it  appears. 

We  shall  also  proceed  to  the  completion  of  VoL  1,  of  The 
Moralist,  aftd  of  a  new  edition  of  Palmer*s  Principles  of 
Nature,  to  be  sold  at  Ss.  stitched,  being  the  same  type  and 
paper  as  was  first  sold  at  5s.,  in  bds. 


Printed  und  Published  by  R.  Cjirlile,  135,  Fleet  Streets— AH  Correspon- 
dences for  ?*  Tbe  Republican'*  to  be  left  at  the  place  of  publication.  ' 
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No.7,  Vol.  12.]  Lolf  dok,  Friday,  August  19,  1825.  [Pkice  6d 


TO  WILLIAM    WILLIAMS,    ESQ.,    M.   P.   PROVINCIAL 
GAAND  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FREE 
MASONS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 
LCTTER  V. 


(CoTtcluded  from  page  192.) 

The  ^bole  ceremoDey  of  Masonry,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
eeniers  in  tbe  fabled  temple  of  Solomon.     If  we  had  any 
thing  like  aathentic  history  for  the  existence  of  such  a  tem- 
pie,  the  association  of  Masons  might  be  said  to  have  a  good 
SMuadfttioo.      But  as  tbe  description  of  such  a  temple  is 
eridently  fabulous,   and  as  tbe  reality   never   did  exist, 
&e  proof  of  this  shakes  the  whole  fabric  of  their  preteu- 
flow  and  convicts  them  of  habitual  lying,  notwithstanding 
^r  affected  regard  for  their  oaths,  there  is  but  one  autl^o- 
ri^  for  tbe  existence  of  such  a  temple;   that  authority  is 
ite  Bible;   a  book  that  stands  convicted  of  being  fabulous 
ftwa  tbe  banning  to  the  end.    Josephus,  who  could  add 
,  krperbole,  to  hyperbole  has  a  description  of  Solomon's  Tern 
]He;  but  his  authority  was  tbe  Jew  Books;  or  what  we 
BOW  call  the  Old  Testament,  that  and  that  only ;   there- 
fore, Josephus,  here,  can  be  no  authority.     Excepting  the 
Bible  and  such  writings  as  have  emanated  from  it,  there  is 
not  a  record  in  existence  of  such  a  temple,  as  that  attributed 
(o  Solomon.     And  sucb  a  temple  couid  not  have  existed,  at 
■leiia  time,  without  records  coming  down  to  us  describing 
il;  OS  we  have  descriptions  of  all  that  was  celebrated  from 
ftat  time  and  neighbourhood.     There  is  not  even  a  record 
hit  the  Bible  and  its  emanations  that  such  a  people  as  the 
Jews  inhabited  Asia  before  the  Babylonian  Colonisation  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  after  that  colonization,  granting  the  truth  of 
te  contents  of  tbe  books  of  Esra  and  Nebemiah,  many  ge*- 
■emtioQS  ^mist  have  elapsed  before  that  colony  could  have 
fcfmed  any  thing  like  a  nation.     There  is  fair  evidence  that 

Printed  aad  Fubli^ed  by  K.  CarlUe,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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the  Jews  were  acoIoDy  Qader  the  protection  of  the  priooes  who 
reigned  at  Babylon,  until  Alexander  of  Macedon  destroyed 
that  empire:  and  till  after  the  appearance  of  Alexander, 
nothing  whatever  was  heard~of  the  Jews  by  the  people  of  fiu*' 
rope,  either  as  a  colony  or  as  an  independant  people.  They  - 
were  not  competent  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  Alexander ; 
whilst,  at  Tyre,  a  mere  day's  journey  from  Jerasalem,  he  met 
the  most  determined  resistance  from  the  Phenicians.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  we  have  accounts,  that  the  Jews  resisted 
some  of  his  captains,  who  had  divided  his  empire  among 
them  ;  but  those  accounts  are  no  where  to  be  found  bat  in 
books  which  the  Jews  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  apo- 
cryphal. It  is  probable,  that,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
which  was  centered  in  Babylpn,  the  Jews  might  have  enter- 
tained notions  of  independence,  their  old  masters  no  longer 
existing  with  power;  and  that  this  spirit  of  independencej 
or  the  attempt  to  gain  it,  might  have  brought  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Grecian  Captains  upon  them.  They  were  evi- 
dently tributary,  first  to  the  Persian  and  next  to  the  Grecian 
power:  and,  6n  the* decline  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  we  find 
them  attempting  to  assert  an  independence  of  the  Romans, 
in  which  they  failed,  and  to  whom  th'^y  again  became  tribu- 
tary until  their  dispersion.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  shade  of 
evidence  that  the  Jews  ever  formed  an  independent  nation : 
there  is  n6t  a  shade  of  evidence  that  they  were  a  commercial 
people  in  Asia  5  and  being  neither  powerful  by  arms  nor  by 
commerce,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  could  have  buitt-  at 
Jerusalem  such  a  temple  as  that  described  as  the  temple  of 
Solomon. 

I  allow  the  Bible  to  be  an  authority  for  nothing  but  the 
exposure  of  itself.  Where  we  can  play  off  one  part  of  it 
against  another,  there  and  there  only  are  we  justified  to  nse 
itas  an  authority.  Here  I  aria  quite  content  to  rest  all  my 
arguments  for  the  non-existence  of  such  a  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem as  that  called  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Correct  history  is 
uniform  at  all  points.  Fable  may  be  so  constructed  ;  but  this 
Jewish  Fable  has  been  the  work  of  very  ignorant  men.  Let 
ns  take  the  history  of  the  materials  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible. 

Solomon  is  stated  to  have  been  the  third  king  of  Israel. 
And  here  a  difficulty  occurs,  for  we  have  no  authority  thsh; 
the  Jews  are  a  remnant^of  a  people  once  called  the  people 
of  Israel.  For  ought  we  know,  Israel  is  as  fabulous  a' peo- 
ple as  the  Lilliputians  of  Swift.  But  for  .the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  will  take  the  tale  to  be  a  fact,  and  allow  that  a 
people  called  the  people  of  Israel  did  once  occupy  a  few- 
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'^ 


i^wre-iQiks  on  tbe  eo€»t  of  Asia  that  bounds  the '  mediter- 
mo€«n  Sea  on  the  eaBt.  We  have  suob  a  tftle  in-  -a  .book 
wMeb  ve  call  ^e  Bible.  8au)  is  stated  to  .have  been  :lhe 
irstkiflg,  Dairid^tbe  second  and  Solomon  the  ibixd.  .  The 
iwo  first  w<  are  totd,  y^ere  appointed  by  Samuel  their^st 
}irckpbet.  Solomon,  to  the  exclusion  of  elder  brotfaeis^  by 
his  father  David,  though  the  most  unqualified  as  it  reftpe^ts 
his  mother.  Saul  was  appointed  king  because  he  was  a 
head  laiier  than  the  others  and  seems  to  have  been  the  great- 
er ruffian.  David  was  appointed,  because  the  first  ruffian 
was  not  subservient  enough  to  the  prophet  or  priest,  and  a 
eivil  war  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  between  them. 

After  a  series  of  successful  battles  on  the  part  of  Saul 
agaiast  all  his  neighbours,  for  war  is  the  game  of  >king9aod 
not  of  a  people,  we  find  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 'after 
another  was  appointed  by  the  following  singular  admission. 
Ist  Samoe],  Chap.  13,  ver.  19.  ^*  Now  there  was  no  smith 
{bond  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philislines 
said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  awords  or  apears :  But 
all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  ^ 
ever^  man  hia  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  bia  ax,  aad  -bis  ' 
mattoek.  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  ibe 
eoQlters^  and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to  sharpen 
thegoada.  So  it  came. to  pass  in  the  day  of  batUey  that 
there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any 
of  the  people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan:  but  with 
Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son  was  there  found."  Here  is 
a  pretty  story !  Here  is  stuff  that  would  do  for  no  other 
book.  Here  is  a  king  tb&t  has  been  fighting  battles  against 
all  his  Aefghbours,  and  successful  with  all,  with  an  army 
thatfaad  notasingleregular  weapon  and  subject  to  aneigb'bour 
dmt  wxwld  not  allow  a  smith'a  forge  to  be  among  them^  for 
fear  they  should  make  weapons  for  war !  Here  i&  a  nation 
of  israelilesy  going  into  the  land  of  the  PhiJistines,  of  an 
jeaeaay,  io  get  there  implements  of  husbandry  aharpened, 
whilst  they  bad  files  at  home  to  abarpen  them  with  I  And 
lastly,  bere  is  an  army  without  weapons,  beating  armies 
with  weapons;  by  scratching  their  faces,  I  suppose! 
Wonderfnl  book!  Astonishing  people  of  Israel!  Qulii- 
ver's  travels  have  nothing  original :  tbey  are  some  of  Dean 
Swift's  plagiarisms  and  paraphrases  from  the  Bible. 

Rat  thdf  (nt'Of  banter  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  this  ex- 
ttBLCt  AJler  this  degraded  state  of  the  Israelites,  we  see  no 
iB^na*  wbaterer  by  which  tbey  gained  power  or  riches. 
Ainoat  from  thait  time,  Saul  and  David  are  chasing  one 
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anoftier,  \u  the  characters  of  leaders  of  tvro  gangs  i^f  robWft. 
We  read,  at  2  Samuel,  Cbap.  3,  Ven  1,  "Now  thei^e  -was 
^^Dgf  war  between  the*  bouse  of  Saul  and  the  hocfse  of  Dtivid : 
'bttt.Davki  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  bduse  6f 
Saul  wared  weaker  and  weaker."  Still  this  naust  have 
been  a  general  impoverishment  of  the  whole  as  a  people  or 
natfon.  And  even  after  the  Death  of  Saul,  Absalom  carried 
t)n  a  civil  war  against  his  father  David'  ^ 

Here  we  see  no  means  whatever,  by  which  Solomon  couM 
become  possessed  of  riches  and  influence  enough  to  build  so 
expensive  a  temple  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  him. 
Davki  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  in  th^ 
latter  pact  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  state  of  the  Israelites,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  reign  of  Saul,  will  not  admit  tb€f  idea,  tbtft 
4hej  could,  for  a  hundred  years  from  that  time,  carry  on 
sticcessful  wars  against  well  armed  nations.  After  David 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  it  is  said,  at  2  Sananel, 
Chap.  21,  Ver.  1,  •<  Then  there  was  a  famine  in  th"e  days  of 
Davidthreeyears,year  after  year ;  and  David  enquired  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  answered.  It  is  for  Saul,  ^nd  for  bis 
bloody  house,  because  heslew  the  Gibeonites."  Seven  of 
8aufs  sons  are  banged  and  the  Lord  is  appeased!  What  a 
Lord!  What  villainy  do  we  find  in  religion!  A  reKgioas 
'Villain  io^power  wants  no  excuse  for  any  purpose.  Tfcfe 
Lord  is  always  at  his  elbow  to  sanction  his  villainies. 

We  are  told  that  Solomon  made  silver  as  common  as 
stones  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  we  are  not  told  how  be  did  it. 
There  were  no  silver  mines  in  Judea.  It  was  a  land  of 
stones  not  fit  for  cultivation.  Where  then  did  be  get  the 
silver?  We  are  told,  that  he  sent  ships  to  Tharshish  and 
-Ophir  to  be  laden  back  with  Gold",  Ivory,  and  Precious 
Stones.  But  what  did  he  send  in  exchange?  That  Is  ttie 
question.  The  stones  of  Judea  would  not  purchase  tfce 
gold,  &c.  of  Ophir  and  Tharshish.  Let  our  merchants  seod 
out  empty  ships  and  see  if  they  can  get  them  laden  back 
with  ^old,  ivory,  and  precious  stones.  The  manufactures 
of  Tyre  were  the  proper  produce  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
gold,  Ac.  of  Ophir  and  Tharshish  ;  but  these  wouM  not  go 
unless  Solomon  paid  for  them  in  specie.  And  that  would 
b^  like  sending  specie  to  buy  specie.  Judea  never  pfodne* 
ed  ariy  thing  by, its  soil,  or  by  the  skill  of  its  inhabita-Bfts  that 
could  have  accumulated  such  riches  as  were  requisite  for 
the  building  of  such  a  temple.  And  when  we  are  lold,  as 
1  Kings,,  Chap.  8,  Ver.  6,  that  the  sheep  and  oxen  sacrifice 
at-the  dedication  **  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered -/brfMti' 
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tit^'  find  ftt2  CbrpnidQS,  Cbap.  .7,  Ver.  $,  tbat  the  ^u^i^bef 
jra^  iwmiy  two  ihouaandt  oxen^  qnd  an  hundred  and  U/^^pify 
th^^J^c^  4icepy  Tie,  maj  safeij  aoswer,  that  the  soU  ^ 
JLiujU^.o^Ter  sustaioed  ibat  uunib^r  at  on«  time.  ](f  iwe 
alk>jvi^ia'gallonof  Uood  to  bav^  come  from  each  aoiipaJ^iPQ 
tbeaverfigQ,  wbataseaof  blood  must  tbe  temple  baye.ex)- 
bibited  i  for  tbe  mode  of  sacrificing  was  to  slay  tbe  victim  at 
the  altar!  Oh  Religion!  thou  hast  wallowed  iu  the  bioqd 
(rf  tby  TictimS)  of  both  meo  and  beasts  I 

When  we  coosider  that  these  Free  Masons  pretend  to.bpJ4 
traditionary  accounts  of  ail  that  was  said  aod  done  at  the 
bui(diag^  of  this  temple  and  of  tbe  names  of  many  of  t^ 
wodunen,  even  to  minuteness,  we  can  have,  no  diiScuUy  in 
«ying,  that  there  whole  mystery  is  a  vile  fabrication. 

Again,  where  do  tbey  get  the  account  of  tbe  aasassipal^oo 
of  Hiram  Abiff  ?  Tbe  Bible  states  no  such  thing  ;  andaif 
the  Bible  is  the  only  record  in  existence  upon  tbe  subject, 
ihey  have  no  wav  of  escaping  tbe  charge  of  fabulous  inven- 
tioB^  If  they  plead  tradition ;  from  whom  but  tbe  Jews 
could  that  tradition  be  obtained,  those  Jews  which  the  obi 
iDles  of  their  society  excluded?  And  bow  is  it  that  tbe 
Jews  were  never  in  association  as  free  and  accepted  Masgiaa? 
Tbeae  Jews  are  made  tbe  foundation  of  every  thing  religious 
ormysterious  and  still  treated  every  where  with  peculii^r 
national  barbarity ! 

,.  In  ib^  boak  before  quoted,  entitled  "  Jacbin  and  Boiiz," 
tbe  three  assassins  of  Hiram  Abiff  are  named  Jubela«  Jubelo 
an^  Jubelum.  Stolkin  is  also  a  celebrated  name,  amoag 
Masonssi  ofi  the  name  of  him  who  first  found  the  dead 
'body ^f  Hiram,  Macbenach,  tbe  master's  word,  is,  in  some 
books,  totaled  to  be  the  name  of  the  Fellow  Craft  who  dug 
9  the  body.  Joabert,  the  name  of  him  who  found  tbe 
4iasa«gias  in  a  cave  near  Joppa.  Indeed,  by  far  tbe  o^pre 
';rjdic«ioos  and  scandalous  part  of  Masonry  remains  tp  be 
jexposed.  As  yet,  I  have  only  shewn  it  in  its  improved  state, 
.sbom  of  many  fooleries. 

I£ad,  Brother  Williams,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
belofe  1  make  Royal  AtcL  Masons  of  all  my  readers.  It 
will  be  masonic  to  qualify  them  as  I  go.  Therefore  1  paust 
a4drej5s  a  letter  or  two  more  to  you,  detailing  tb^  further 
|)fM'^ioula?s  of  tbe  three  first  degrees  and  describing  ^ome  of 
tbc^  intermediate  degrees,  which,  though  not  countenan- 
ced by  ibe  united  lodge  of  England,  have  been  very  com- 
iDop  among  Masons,  evidently  for  tbe  purpose  of  filching 
Ibf^  naspnic  dupes^.     There  are  the  degrees  of  l^ltrk  Maj)» 
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and  Bjark  Master ;  Past  Master,  Secret  Master,  and  Per-* 
fcet'MftirteK  English  Master,  Scotch  Master,  Irish  Master, 
Master  in  Israel,  Architect,  and  Grand  Architect ;  Nine 
elected  knights  and  second  elect  of  nine  ;  Excellent  Masoos 
and  Srtp^r  eX(ie!leut  Masons.  In  each  of  these  degrees  I 
imfi  initiated  and  intend  to  initiate  mj  readers,  to  sfaoiv 
tl^em  alt  the  foliies\)f  masonry.  I  ihake  Masons  of  them 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  but  I  fear  that  my  charges  will  tire 
them  ;  particularly,  when  I  tell  them,  that,  after  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree,  thfere  are  a  host  of  knights  to  come,  armed 
•  cap-a-pee  in  defence  of  Christianity,  (of  the  Rosicrusian  Or- 
ders,) I  will  break  every  lance  for  them  and  dismantle 
every  fool  of  them,  laying  prostrate  at  once,  the  trinity  in 
unity  of  Christianity,  Masonry  and  Rosicuisianism  ; 

So  no  more  at  present  from  your  loving  brother  and  the 
brother  and  friend  of  every  honest  man  and  woman. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,   ESQ.   M.   P.    PROTIN- 
ClAL  GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
or  FREE,  MASONS   FOR    THE    COUNTY    OF 
.     DORSET, 

LETTER  VI. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  August  14, 
'      Sir,  '  A.  T.  1825,  A.  L.  (to  Masons)  1 . 

Whest  I  wrote  my  last,  or  No.  6,  I  had  some  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  printing  a  description  of  those  multitudinous 
degrees  of  Masonry,  which  grew  up  in  the  last  century  and 
.the  beginning  of  this,  and  which  the  United  Grand  Lodge, 
by  its  articles  of  181S,  discarded  ;  but  on  further  reflections,  I 
perceive,  that  I  cannot  make  my-  exposure  of  Masonry 
complete  without  them.  Therefore,  I  shall  suspend  my  re- 
marks for  a  week  or  two>  to  work  up  these  degrees,  I  have 
them  not  so  minute  as  I  had  the  three  first  and  real  degrees  ; 
butmi&4te  enough  for  exposure:  so  I  shall  proceed  until  I 
have  published  all  that  I  have,  which  are  about  a  dozen: 
andtbea,  after  due  comment,  take  the  Royal  Arch,  Knigbt 
Templars,  and  other,  Rosicrucian,  Degrees. 
I  now  proceed  with, 
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A  BfiSCttlPTION    OF   THE   MASONIQ   DEGREE 
OF  MARK  MAN. 

TsB  ceremouy  of  opening  the  lodge,  as,  far  as  it  gpe«,  ia  prociaely 
the  saioQ  as  in  the  Fellow  Crafts  degree,  and  would  he  super- 
fluovsl^  copied  here,  excepting,  that  it  i$  called  a  lodge  of  Mark 
Men*  The  Catechism  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  tp explain  the 
distiDctions  of  the  degree.  The  masons  call  it  a  lecture:  bat 
di  lecture,  in  fact^  is  a  discourse  read,  and  not  a  catechism* 

Catechism* 

W.  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  in  what  manner  do  we  prepare 
our  candidates  in  this  degree  ? 

.    S  W.  A8  a  Fellow  Craft,  with  the  additional  characteristic  of 
this  degree  on  his  apron. 

W.  M.  What  is  that  characteristic  ? 

%  W.  Th^  tea  mathematical  characters,  to  correspond  with  the 
nine  figures  and  the  cypher  in  arithmetic ;  the  signature  of  Hiram 
Ahiff;  and  the  mark  of  this  degree. 

W.  M.  Why  is  he  thus  p«»pared  ? 

S.  W.  To  denote  the  ofikial  duties  of  this  class  of  masons  at 
Ac  btitcKng  of  King  Solomon's  Tempk„  aoil  the  discoviefj  mode 
hj  the  brefihroo.  when  they  were  repairing  the  Temple. 

W.  M.  Being  thus  prepared,  in  what  manner  did  you 
eater  ? 

S.  W .  By  three  reports  (knocks),  varying  in  the  soUnd  from 
those  of  a  Fellow  Craft. 

VV.  M.  Having  gained  your  admission,  how  were  you  dealt 
with?    . 

8.  W.  I  was  conducted  round  to  repair  the  temple,  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  this  degree,  and  having  made  a  valuable  discovery,  I 
«rt€rwatd0  received  the  solemn  obligation  to  keep  sacred  the 
secrets  of  this  order.  After  I  had  taken  the  obligation  and  seal- 
ed itin  the  usual  manner,  I  was  raised  in  the  ancient  form  of  ^ 
jotslier  mason. 

.  W.  M.  Having  thus  bound  yourself  jto  keep  sacred  the  secrets 
'  l»f  this  order,  w;hat  were  the  mysteries  with  which  you  were  then 
entrusted  ? 

8.  W.  The  sign,  token  and  word  of  a  Mark  Man. 

,  W.  M.  What  does  the  sign  denote? 
t      S.  W.  The  penalty  of  the  obligation.  ' 

\    W.  M.  Why  was  it  introduced  into  this  order  Of  masonry? 
.    S.  W.  To  commemorate  the  signal  used  by  our  ancient  breth^ 
fen  of  this  degree,  when  the  first  temple  was  erected  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  •- 

W.  M.  What  was  that  signal  ? 
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S.  W.  Tbe  trumpet. 

W.  M.  Why  was  it  used  ? 

S.  W.  To  denote  tbe  approach  of  danger. 

W.  M.  What  does  the  grip  or  token  denote?    . 

S."  W.  One  of  the  penal  laws  of  ancient  Tyre  united  with  the 
famous  Uok  of  a  Mark  Man. 

W.  M.  What  does  the  word  denote  ? 
.  S.  W.  Every  thing  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

W;  M.  Why  was  this  grand,  majestic  word  introduced  ? 

S,  W.  To  hold  in  commemoration  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  occurred  on  the  morning  that  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  temple  was  laid.  Whilst  King  Solomon  was  in  the  act  of 
congratulating  our  Grand  Siiperintendant,  Hiram  AbifF,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  having  discovered  the  celebrated  problem  in 
masonry  and  geometry,  one  of  the  precious  stones  fell  from  the 
royal  crown  to  the  ground,  which,  being  perceived  by  the  senior 
master  of  the  order  of  mark  men,  who,  with  the  chief  officers, 
were  in  attendance  on  this  grand  and  solemn  assembly,  he  picked 
itiii>  and  returned  it  to  the  King.  This  stone  was  of'the  carbun- 
ole  kind  and  represented  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  our  Saviour,  ft 
W58  formed  into  that  great  and  glorious  name,  which  Kin^ 
Solomon  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  test  word,  of  this  degree,  in 
comreemoFation  of  its  having  been  found  by  one  of  the  cbeiT 
brethren  of  this  order. 

W.  M.  What  was  the  original  number  of  mark  men,  at  the 
building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple? 

S.  W.  Two  thousand. 

W.  M.  Who  were  they? 

S.  W.  The  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens  of  the  Fellow  Craft*s 
Lodges. 

W.  M.  How  many  lodges  of  mark  men  were  there  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  ? 

S.  W.  Twenty. 

W^  M.  Why  limited  to  twenty? 
^  &•  W,  In  allusion  to  the  height,  length  and  breadth  of  tbe 
sanctum  sanctorum  or  holy  of  holies. 

W,  M,  How  many  masons  in  each  lodge  ? 

S.  W,  One  hundred. 

W.  M.  What  was  the  employ  of  these  mark  men  ? 

S  W.  To  mark  the  materials,  as  they  cam«  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  workmen,  to  suable  them  to  put  them  together  with  greater 
facility  and  precision,  when  brought  from  the  Quarries  of  Tyre, 
the  Forests  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Clay  Ground  of  the  Jordan^ 
between  the  Succoth  and  Zarthan,  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

W.  M.  What  where  the  peculiar  marks  on  that  occasion? 

S.  W.  (Certain  mathematical  figures,  consisting  of  squares , 
levels  and  perpendiculars,  that  King  Solomon  comnianded  to  be 
used' on  that  occasion,  which  have  ever  since  been  denominated 
ih^  Fi^eemnsonn  Secret  Alphabet  ar  Mystic  Characters, '  ■ 
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W.  M,  Can  you  degcribe  those  characters  ? 

S.  W.  With  that  circumspection  peculiar  to  masons,  I  "WriU 
meet  you  on  the  line  parraUelf  by  givring  you  one  part,  leaving 
you  to  your  own  free  will  in  giving  the  remainder. 

W.  M.  1  will  thank  you  to  proceed  ? 

The  S.  W.  rises,  salutes  the  W.  M; with  the  sign,  advances 
to  bim,  and  lays  his  two  penal  finders  (6rst  and  second)  on 
those  of  the  W.  M.,  and  thus  forms  the  index  to  th^  secret 
alphabet,  by  joining  the  horizontal  parrallel  to  two  perpeu- 
dicblar  parallels. 

A  square,  its  portions,  and  the  different  positions  into 
which  those  portions  may  be  placed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
dot,  wilt  form  an  alphabet  of  2i  letters,  without  the  use  of  a 
quarter,  or  single  side,  such  as  the  Roman  I.  This  is  the 
secret  alphabet  of  masonry.  iLis  very  probable,  that  the 
circle,  triangle  and  square,  their  divisions  and  the  v^ie4 
positions  of  tho3e  divisions,  first  gave  the  idea  of  letters  und 
ao  alphabet  The  Egyptian  letters  are  plainly  of  this  eba'* 
Ticter.  One  of  Ifae  Greek  letters  is  a  triangle.  The  oirele 
is  common  in  nloiost  all  alphabets :  the  sqnare  in  many,  the 
Qoited  divisions  of  both  in  all.  Thus  the  sun,  as  the  only 
visible  circle  in  nature,  might  easily  have  been  mystified  as 
the  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  word  of  God,  or  the  Logoi^, 
or  God  of  Rea^n. 

Finding  the  foundation  of  letters,  in  the  varied  positions 
of  divisions  of  the  square,  brings  us  to  something  l;keitn;ex- 
planation  of  the  '*Tau,*'  or  "  Triple  Tau,"  a  very  ancient 
emblem,  which,  as  with  the  sun.  Masons  have  adopted  as  ao 
emblem  in  their  mysteries,  without  knowing  w^iy  or  where- 
fore, without  understanding  what  it  meanis.  It  was  au 
ancient  emblem  oh  banners,  on  edifices,  and  the  form 
or  ground  plan  of  edifices  as  the  cross  has  since 
been.  Indeed,  there  is  good  evidence,  that  the  cross  is 
bat  an  altered  or  abridged  emblem  of  the  same  original 
meaning,  as  the  Tau  is  a  Cross,  and  the  "  Triple  Tau,"  or 
Triple  Cross,  was  called  the  Crux  Ansata.  Many  learned 
heads  have  been  puzzled  to  define  what  this  ^*  Triple  Tau" 
or  Triple  Cross  means,  and  many  learned  essays  have  been 
written  opoa  the  subject.  Some  have  called  it  a  key,  others 
an  implement  or  emblem  of  agriculture,  others  a  religious 
efflblem.  As  with  the  cross  of  late,  ancient  statues  held 
this  figure  m  their  hands,  and  all  are  agreed,  from  its 
frequent  use,that  it  was  an  important  emblem.  This  hasraised 
a  curiosity  to  get  at  its  meaning,  and  this  meaning,  as  far  as 
mj  reading  extends,  is  still  a  hidden  matter.  The  only., 
masonic  meaqii)^  that  1  have  seeo  givc^n  ia  it^  ia  tfa^  9/  Jihj^ . 
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learned  tailor^  Brother  Willinoi  Fincb,  who  calls  it  a  T.  H. 
or  tke  initials  of  Tetnpluoi  Uierosolyma,  the  Latin  of  the 
Temple  of  Jarasalem.  Bat  sinoe  this  figure  is  as  aaeient  as. 
ady  kDown  inscription,^  ^are  may  be  assured,  that  it  existed, 
before  the  datejissigned  to  the  building  of  this  said  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  So,  Brother  Finch,  has  made  the  temple  to^ 
salt  the  figure,  instead  of  the  figure  to  suit  the  initial  letti^ns 
of  the  name  of  a  building.  Masons  have  been  like  the  Jews: 
The  Jews  have  brought  every  thing  within  the  range  of  tbeie 
books,  by  corrupting  the  meaning  of  whatever  they  meddled 
with  ;  and  Masons  seek  to  bring  every  thing  within  the  range 
of  Masonry.  Come,  Brother  Mackey  of  Norwich,  we 
most  break  through  these  trammels,  these  nets  and  toiis  of 
ignt^rance  set  for  us  by  these  Jews  and  Masons.  This  so 
called  ^*  Triple  Tau"  is  an  emblem  in  the  hands  of  the 
seated-lion-faeaded  Sphynxes  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
'  yaa  tell  us,  that  these  Sphynxes  were  set  up  in  Egypt  ae 
statues  to  register  great  lapses  of  time.  I  would  rather  take 
your  i9ord  for  any  thing,  than  that  of  a  Jew  or  Ma/son. 
Though  a  man  should  say  to  me  that  nine  tenths  or  ten 
tenths  of  your  definitions  and  expositions  of  my tfaologicai 
astronomy  were  erroneous,  I  would  say,  ^*  let  him  go  on^  hi» 
very  errors  are  luminous  and  do  not  darken  us  as  do  Juda- 
isiki  and  Masonry.  He  has  done  more  than  any  ancient  or 
modem  man,  to  illustrate  ancient  history,  or  the  ancient 
records  of  mao  aod  his  parent  earth's  motions." 

The  figure  of  this  **  Triple  Tau"  is  five  lines  of  eqnal 
length,  so  placed  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  the  Roman 

or  Egyptian  Capitals  T.  H.  or  T  upon  H,  thus  jlj.     In  the 

first  place,  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  more  ground 
to  call  this  figure  a  Triple  Tau  than  a  Double  Eta  or  H,  or 
a  Trinity  in  Unity,  or  the  Mystical  Tetractys  of  Pythagoras 
in  triple  form.  This  name  has  been  given  to  it  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  form  of  those  letters,  and  upon  no  better 
ground  than  Finch  made  it  the  initial  letters  of  Tempium 
Hieroso^yma.  There  is  no  fair  ground  to  suppose  it 
descriptive  of  any  particular  letter  or  letters;  but  there  is 
fair  ground  to  suppose  it  an  emblem  of  letters  generally.  It 
pf^sents  every  possible  position  in  which  a  divided  6<|uare 
can  be  exhibited  at  square  angles,  or  by  levels  and  perpen- 
diculars. If  such  were  the  foundation  of  letters,  we  are  safe 
in  saying,  that'it  is  a  proper  emblem  of  human  knowledge, 
and,  as  such,  as  important  an  emblem  as  was  ever  devised. 
It  is  a' matter  in  *4^bich  we  cannot  be  positive,  and  .where 
all  learning  can  appear  but  as  littleness.    I  have  taken  care 
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Bot  id  appear  learnedly  foolish  apoo  the  ourttet^  bsviBg. 
eottfin^d  my.  supposed  deftoition  to  that  irhich  isdeimiD^  • 
siimble,  w^ieh  ts  not  the  case  wheo  it  is  called  .a  k&y,  ualese' 
akejfa  knoirtedge  be  meaatf  Bor  when  it  ia  called  a  drill 
orotiief  aiieiettt  iiiiplemefti  or  etDblem  of  agt iealiurpy  nor - 
wheff  it  IS  called  an  emblem  of  religioa. 

Tft^  i»the  Batne  sort  of  demonstration,  with  respect  to  Jeaua 
Christy  x^r  the  Logoa»  emcified^  that  is,  the  God  of  Eleason^ 
Beaton  or  ih«  word  of  God,  redaced  to^  or  exhibited  opon^  a 
CMSS)  asigit,  a  figare,  a  letter,  or  the  foundattoa  of  letiersi. 
They  who  call  themselvei  Christiana  have  but  murd^ered 
the  m;^tef79  by  making  it  a  positive  crucifixion,  of  a  putting 
rfaman  or  a  god  to  death  by  men.  New  knowledge^  thaA 
aflfeets  old  interests,  has  iarariably  |>een  persecnted  ;  but  it 
was  a  S£td  eorruption,  to  reduce  the  circumstance  to  a  brotel 
diMer  iff  fact  murder,  aed  to  lose  entirely  the  embletnati-* . 
ad  mesuifag.  When  we  recollect,  that  the  figure no^  CBlied 
die  <^  Triple  T^ra"  was  used  among  the  ancieats  on  their 
haoners  and  aa  a  ground  plan  of  tbeir  tomba  and  templesv 
and  aibong  the  druids  in  coojmiction  with  the  circle  as  the 
Amitof  ^ttieir  rude  enclosares  for  religious  sacrifices ;  when 
we  know,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  was  also  so  used  many 
centdries  before  the  Christian  era,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
fh^  ort>S8  <of  tbe  Christians  is  but  an  abridged  likeness  of  tbe> 
(aasor^rfple  tau  of  the  Egyptians,  and  has  the  same  emUe*^ 
matical  meaniag. 

The  story  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  is  also  so  complete  a 
¥eMon  of  Prometheus  crucified  ;  the  word  Lt^os^  Reason^  «r 
w^rd^qfGod^  having  the  precise  meaning  of  Prome—theus^  the 
word  of  Qod;  the  original  meaning  of  both  tales,  or  of  the 
one,  for  they  are  but  one,  being  descriptive  of  the  progress 
af  knowledge  among  mankind ;  I  feel  no  difficulty  ia  coming 
ta  tbe  coadasion,  that  the  now  called  Tau  of  the  Egyptians 
azattfae  Croes  of  the  Christians  are  geometrical  emblems  of 
the  ibandation  of  letters  and  of  human  knowledge,  even  of 
ftaiMia  language;  for  a  language  not  reducible  to  signs  or 
letters  cDurld  not  have  been  long  a  standard  language.  I 
^fibiC  w  ^ue  to  join  me  in  this  conclusion.  It  is  a  matter 
0f  ]b4 inference,' other  than  as  it  may  beapplied  to  the  throw* 
Hi)^  down  of  e&is ting  superstitions,  by  throwing  light  up^n 
atotient  eflabienis.  i  invite  a  more  learned  and  able  man  to 
give  itfe'and  the  world  a  more  learned  and  able  definition 
Qpon  tbe  Tao  or  Triple*Tao,  as  it  is  called,  of  tbe  Egyptians 
and  the  Gross  of  the  Christians. 

:  Tbe  TrlpIeTaci  dmected  will  exhibit  four  figures  of  three 
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]i^et  each  al  square  angles.  The  Cross  disseoted  will  et* 
iiibit  four  figures  of  tw^o  Hues  each  at  a  square  aoglp.  The 
tfipie  Tau  also  will  not  exhibit  more  than  theae  same^ur 
figures  of  two  lioes  each  at  a  square  angle.  Tberefoteytbe 
Crosa  may  be  considered  the  more  simple  and  equally  coia- 
prefaensive  emblem  of  letters  and  figures,  which  as  with  the 
Taus,  was  completed  in  many  instances  by  being  exhibited 
in  a  circle,  pr  with  balls  at  its  ends,  like  those  over  a  pawny- 
broker's  sh^p.,  A  bookseller  rather  than  a  pawnbroker  is 
entitled  to  use  this  emblem  of  human  knowled|;e,  Rat 
emblems  are  things  to  be  rejected  and  mankind  should  he 
instructed  as  to  the  past,  present,  asd  future,  in  the  pJaiaest 
terms  of  whiob  the  several  languages  will  admit. 

My  definition  of  this  emblem  is  with  me  perfectly  origir 
nal.  I  never  read  or  beard  a  word  bearing  upon  tbe  same 
point;  and  what  I  have  read  or  beard  has  been  rather  csa-l- 
culated  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  I  find,  that  tbe  mast 
learned  Masons  could  not  divine  its  meaning,  as  one  of  tbem 
has  assured  me.  Finch  knew  as  much  of  modern  masonry  as 
any  man  that  has  lived  ;  he  studied  it  deeply  for  many  years, 
collected  ail  tbe  writings  and  printings  which  he  could  col- 
lect upon  the  subject,  and  we  have  seen  his  definition.  He 
has  given  it  two  or  three  other  definitions,  such  as  a  treasure^ 
-^  secret  place  where  a  precious  thing  is  depoeiied,  oc  ike 
prectous  thing  itself.  As  au  emblem  of  knowledge,  it  n  a 
^precious  thing,  and  it  completely  unriddles  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
Christian  Religion*  I  could,  and*  probably  shall  some  dny, 
write  a  luminous  treatise  upon  this  subject  ^It  httslong 
been  in  my  bead  as  an  important  point  in  my  war  with- tJue 
fables  of  sbperstitiooists  aud  their  gods.  How  aptly  may  I 
take  tbe  cross  in  my  band  and  say  to  the  Mason  or  to  the 
Christian  world  generally — In  hoc  signo,  vioco?  By  this 
sign  I  overcome,  I  conquer  you  Masons  and  Christians*  My 
salvation  is  founded  on  the  cross,  that  is,  on  tbe  emblems  of 
knowledge,  on  reason. 

U  was  Fixicb  who  laid  tbe  foundation  of  this,  my  exposiure 
of  masonry,  and  1  may  add'my  instruction  of  Masons.  Hie 
was  the  first  individual  to  collect  all  the  documents  which 
he  could  coUect  concernipg  masonry  for  the  pressw  .  ButJbe 
has  done  itio  the  most  obscure  manner,  making  keys^  neces- 
sary to  every  document  that  he  printed  as  really  descpptive , 
of  masonry.  This  printing,  on  the  part  of  Fincb^  gaye  great 
offence  to  the  leading  men  of  tbe  Grand  Lodge  in  Lojidi^ii, 
for  lie  bejg^n  to  spoiV  their  trade,  to  instruct  masons  at  hoi9^, 
and  to, form  lodges  by  bis  own  knowledge  and  a$^faority. 
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They  dttNiaBced  him,  though  they  were  afraid  9i  faini. 
-This  circuiBstasiGe  set  ODe  Waltex  Rodwiell  Wright,  who  is 
B0«r  Proviacial  Grand  Master  for  the  IcHiian  Isiotida*  to 
remodel  the  shabby  exibiticn  of  naasonic  dociirDeats  which 
Fioob  had  accumolated  aod  pablished  :  and,  to  this  |[ei]tl&- 
maii,  my  readers  are  indebted  for  that  very  good  lecture  oa 
the  second  degree  of  which  Finch  had  nothing  like  it,  I 
kkd  also  Wright's  Lectures  on  the  first  degree  ;  but  preferred 
Dr.  HemoiiDg'S)  as  the  latter  gentlemaD,  who  lives  at  Ham]>- 
ton  Court  and  is  a  Past  Grand  Chaplain,  has'givea  the  whole 
m  literary  porification,  improving,  in  some  measure,  on  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wright.  Dr.  Hemming's  book  is  the  existing 
antborised  book  for'  the  modem  m^e  of  makings  raisings 
9Rd  working  in  the  lodges,  though  some  may  adhere  to  their 
oU  fonas ;  and  your  book  of  coustitations,  Mr.  Williams, 
wfaiofa  i  hare  and  shall  shortly  print,  is  the  present  book 
ef  GDastitutions  authorised  by  the  grand  lodge.  Jo  Finch, 
i  trace  my  means  of  exposure;  for  had  he  never  published 
ud  set  op  a  sort  of  masonic  manufacture,  the  improvements 
of  Mr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Hemming  had  probably  not  h^en 
Inade,  and  masonry  had  remained  unknown  but  to  masons. 
I  recollect,  that,  in  the  year  1814  or  15,  a  shower  of  rain 
onee^dreve  me  -for  shelter  on  a  Sunday,  under  the  portal  or 
steps  of  Finch's  house,  the  sides  of  which  were  pasted  aU 
over  with  masonic  advertisemeots.  My  curiosity  was  ex- 
cite, and  I  i^mained  until  I  bad  read  all ;  but  it  was  then 
all  gibberisb  to  me,  and  I  could  not  foresee  that  I  should  b^ 
hraioght  to  Dorchester  Gaol  to  make  this  exposure ;  an  ex* 
posore  which  has  electrified,  or  will  electrify  before  I  have 
done  with  it,  all  the  Masons  in  the  Island.  Even  your 
jatiuir  masons  are  impatient  for  the  forthcoming  description 
tlie  higher  dc^ees.  % 

.  /From  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  Tan,  the  tau  is 
the  common  appellation,  though  it  is  a  a  triple  tau,  a  trini** 
ty  in  unity,  I  infer,  in  conjunction  with  ray  observations 
<Mr  8^  worship,  and  on  Solomon's  Temple,  that  masons 
inve  adopted,  as  their  emblems,  whatever  they  found  em- 
l^tematteal  or  mystical  among  ancient  records  or  moan- 
"dients  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  any  of  them.  Tbe^ 
■lasonie,  has  been  an  ignorant  and  dark,  instead  of  a  sci- 
entific association.  It  has  been  a  thing  of  habit  without  any 
'mal  porpose ;  and  none  more  ignorant  of  their  own  insti- 
tatioo  than  Masons  themselves.  I  will  maintain  this  point 
hefofe  the  best  of  them.  The  real  secrets  that  have  exists 
sd  oadsc  tbe  cover  of  their  emblems  have  been  as  secret  <o 
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tbenv  as  (o  the  tmiDitiated  vrorld  ;**  and  P  flatter  myself, 
that,  by  a  litti^  of  that  labour  and  atudy  which  I  ^m  now 
pursuiog,  I  shall  p^ove  myself  the  most  learued,  th^  mttst 
Lkiminoos  and  most  instructive  mason  that  has  ever  appear- 
ed among  them.  I  will  give  you  a  new  emblem  ;  instead 
.of  a  tau  or  cross,  I  will  give  you  a  broom^  to  sweep  away 
all  your  old  rubbish,  that,  when  clean  you  may  join  that 
masonic  association  which  I  am  openiog  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  brotherhood  among  all  mankiad. 

/  PHOCEED    TO   DESCRIBE  THIS   DEGREE  OF  MARK    MAN. 

W.  M.  What  is  the  mark  of  this  degree  ? 

S.  W.  The  H.  T.  or  Tau  in  ancient  characters. 

W.  M.  What  is  the  chief  signature  of  this  degree? 

S.  W.  The  first  is  H.  A.  B^  and  the  word  is  stoda v. 

W.  M.  In  what  manner  are  they  depicted  in  a  Mark  Man's 
Lodge? 

S.  W.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  key  stone  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Arch,  which  they  discovered  to  be  a  little  loosened,  at  the 
time  that  they  jsrere  inspecting  the  subteraneous  passages  and 
making  preparations  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple. 

W.  M.  What  else  was  there  discovered  ? 

S.  W.  Round  the  circle  surrounding  the  letters  H.  A'.  B.  and 
between  the  other  letters  forming  the* remainder  of  the  signature 
of  this  degree,  we  found  conspicuous  in  Hebrew  Characters  the 
word  Amamphtis,  or  as  some  say,  Amethysts 

W.  M.  How  many  Mark  Men  were  there  employed  in  the 
Quarries  of  Tyre? 

S.  W.  Fourteen  hundred. 

W.  M.  How  many  lodges  were  there  in  those  Quarries  T 

S.  W.  Fourteen.- 

W.  M.  How  many  Mark  Men  in  each  lodge  ?  ' 

S.  W.  One  hundred. 

W  ,M.  What  was  the  pay  of  each  Mason  in  this  degree  per 
day? 

S.  W.  Nine  shekels,  equal  to  £1  2s.  6d.  of  our  money.* 

W.  M.  What  was  the  sum  total  paid  on  this  class  oC  work- 
men, at  the  finishing  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ? 

S.  W.  Six  million,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  and  fifty  pounds.f 

W.  M.  What  was  delineated  on  this  ancient  coin  ? 

S.  W.  On  one  side,  the  po/  ofmana  and  the  wor(ls  sheke),  af 
Israel ;  on  the  other  the  rod  of  Aaron  budding,  with  the  words 
Jerusalem  the  Jffoly 

•  Smart  pay  for  a  Mason .  K.  C.      ' 

f  At  this  rate,  what  did  the  whole  temple  cost,  and  where  did  the  cost 
ooms  (rwn  ?  R.  C         . 
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W,  H.  Gi?e  me  the  historical  aooant  of  this  degree  ? 
&  W,  At  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  ^be  vajbua-^ 
Ma  and  carious  key  stone,  containing  many  valuable  coins  a^d 
fiii  ten  letters  in  precious  stone  work  which  HiraiA  AbifT  tpok 
so  much  pains  to  complete,  was  lost,  supposed  to  have  l>een 
.  taken  away  by  some  of  the  workmen,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
by  King  Solomon  for  the  speedy  finding  or  making  of  another  to 
fit  the  place.  An  ingenious  Entered  Apprentice  made  one  and 
fixed  it  in  the  vacancy  in  the  arch,  which  being  known  to  some 
of  the  Fellow  Crafts,  they  conceived  it  a  disgrace  to  their  order 
to  let  an  inferior  degree  bear  the  palm  of  honour.  They,  there- 
fore, in  the  heat  of  jealousy,  took  it  and  threw  it  into  the  Brook 
Kedron  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  A  reward  was  also  offered  for 
the  finding  of  this  second  stone,  which  excited  the  brother  that 
had  made  it  to  go,  with  two  other  entered  apprentices,  in  pur- 
suit of  it,  and  wl&en  they  had  found  it,  they  received  eaually 
among  them  the  last  reward  and  with  it  the  degree  of  a  Fellow 
Craft.  The  Brother  who  mad'!  it,  received  the  first  reward  to 
his  own  share  for  hrs  ingenuity,  and  had  the  honour  with  his  two 
companions  to  fix  it  the  second  time  in  the  arch,  previous  to 
which,  the  brotlier  who  made  it  cut  on  the  under  side  the  .word 
Amasaphus  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  former  rewards,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  degree  of  Mark  Man,  which  is -done  by  going 
round  the  lodge  of  a  mark  man  and  putting  in  his  hands  as  a 
fellow  craft  to  receive  his  wages.  He  is  desired  to  state  on 
what  ground  he  claims  those  honours,  and,  having  informed 
them  of  bis  discovery  and  what  he  had  made,  they  then  acknow- 
ledge his  claim'  to  be  just,  and  he,  being  desired  to  fetch  tke 
said  key  stone,  he  finds  in  his  way  to  the  arch,  by  kicking 
against  the  ring  of  it  concealed  under  ground,  the  original  key 
stone  that  Hiram  AbifiThad  made,  with  the  proper  characters  and 
signatures  on  it.  He  is  then  taught,  to  put  in  his  hands  in  due 
form  fior  the  pavment  of  his  wages,  after  which  he  receives  the 
secrets  of  this  cfegree, 

W.  M.  Brethren,  I  now  crave  your  assistance  in  closing  this^ 
lodge  Qf  mark  men. 

TBB  BKBTHBEN  STAND  BOUND  THB  LODGB  IN  DUB  FORM, 

W,  M.  Brother  Senior  Warden,  what  is  the  internal  signal  for 
closing  this  order  ? 

S.  W.  Three  reports  varying  in  the  sound. 

W.  M.  By  whom  are  they  given  ?  ^ 

S.  W.  By  the  Worshtpful  master  and  Wardens. 

W.  M.   When  are  they  to  be  given  ? 

S.  W.  Immediately  after  all  the  brethren  of  this  degree  have 
given  the  proper  sign. 

W.  M.  Brethren,  be  pleased  to  give  me  the  sign.  (The  re- 
porU  mre  then  given.) 
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'iWr'^'  ^ky  ve.ttose  reports g^vea?  ,.      .   .,*  r.i 

'S^  \V..  4s  a  ppi:p^vii^l  ipeu^onal  of  tfce  ia|bo«r  of  o»r  afttitaat' 
brettirea .  ia  ^^iie  tixrt^  f^aou «  places  irhere .  the  iaateii«lii  o£;  tik»  > 
Teu^pl^  ^ere.  pr^pare4 :— the  QuarriQi  of  Tyre^ibu  iFof<«t«  bf 
If^bftivcM^,  ^pd  4^eclay  ground  of  the  .Jk>rdaa  betwaeri^Siiccfitfal 
a^d  2a^tfcad,  ^.      ,    '         .     •  .       •      ".    ..•.-.'/.  .-i 

W.  M.  To  wbat  do  the  reports  further  allude  ?  /*  u  > 

.3,,W^,,Tq  t})e  class  of  wotrkmen  that  composed  this  degsee.  . 
-.  W,  W.  *rhen  brethreu,  as  the  roaster  of  that  class;  I  4e(elajWF' 
this, lodge  duly  dosed,^  till  our  Fellow  Craft  brethren  havfe  (Vit-k* 
nished!  us  with  fresh  materials  to  be  harked  and  passed  io  the  * 
spot  OA  vhich  we  iutejid  to  erect  a  building^  to  the  service  of  the 
Qr^nd  Architect  of  Heaven  and  Earth.        .  =     *. 

riESC^Rn^TlON'   OF  THE  DEGREE  OP  MARK  MASTER^! 
T.|i£  ppeniog  of  the  lodge  in  this  degree  exhibits  Dothing  dilTer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  others,  but  in  the  distinctive  sigUs  word«  to^  • 
ken  s^od  knocking. 

LECTURE  OR  CATECHISM. 
^W:Hi'i  Bfother  Senior  Warden,  you  will  describe  the  form  of 
pret^aratioh  that  the  candidate  has  to  undergo  in  this  degree  ? 

S.  W.  He  fs  first  prepared  in  the  character  of  a  Master  Masoa  - 
with  this  additional  characteristic  on  his  apron,  the  H*  1^,  is  Tje- 
versed  iand  in  the  anc«6n^  wiasomc /br/»: 

W' M,  For  what  reason  is  he  so  prepared  ?  .     ,, 

'S.'W,  To  pdint  out  the  chief  duties  that  this  class  oT  \i^or]kine|v 
had  tb  pierforta  when  the  materials  were  brought  to  them  to  ha 
marked  and  passed  in  due  form,    ,    , 

W^,  M.  In  what  manner  did  you  enter  the  lodg^  <afte(;  yoiur 
prdpaitatfoti  ?  ^  .    .  ^  . 

S.  W;  With  fire  reports  and  all  of  them  distinct  and  Ioud«  .. 

'!W.'  M'.'  Why  did  you  give  this  signal  of  your  approach  ?    .. 

S.  W.  To  denote  the  No,  of  this  degree  as  the  §fth,  -      ■■■      .. 

W,  M.  There  is  a  second  reason  for  this  branch  of  the;  cef^- 
mony  ?  ,     ^ 

S.  W.  In  allusion  to  the  peculiar  number  and  class  of*  woirjc- 
men  employed  in  and  about  that  magnidcieat  buildijlg  in  t)ke 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem*.  .     : '     ./ 

W.  M.  Having  gained  your  admission  how  were  you  dealt 
whh  in  this'degree  of  a  Mark  Master  ?  .  .    /    .. 

S.  W.  I  was  conducted  round  the  lodge  five  times.  '    f      , 

W.  M;  For  wlial  reason  ?  '  •   - 

S.  W.  To  point  out  to  me,  that,  without  tlie  futl  ^njpynfi/eotT^F 
the  five  external  s^ses^  I  could  not  have  receivedi  th^.privjijiegfs 
of  this  degree.  -       I  -       f/ 

W.  M.  In  what  manner  were  you  proved  as  .to  tlie  pos9e8s&9o 
of  those  senses  ?  '  .         .  -      -  .-^  ■ 
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S.  W.  After  traversing  from  west  to  east,  I  was  cpminanded 
to  kneel  to  hear  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the  prayer ;  and  ha- 
nog  been  taught  to  repeat  it  from  the  delivery  of  the  proper  oifi- 
a^nj  possesskm  of  this  faculty  was  fully  acknowledged. 

Is  the  second  round,  the  holy  bible  was  presented  to  me, 
lima  wfaicb  1  was  desired  to  read  that  passage  where  the  word,  of 
a  Master  Mason  is  to  be  found.  This  ceremony  proved  the  fa- 
culty of  se^tn^. 

Id  the  third  round,  the  compasses  'were  opened  at  an  angle  of 
sisety  degrees  and  applied  from  the  guttural  to  the  pectoral  part  of 
mj  body,  till  my  countenance,  on  some  particular  emotion,  deno- 
ted, that  I  retained  the  noble  faculty  of  feeling. 

in  the  fourth  round,  the  not  of  manna  was  presented  to  me, 
and  having  partaken  of  its  contents  and  declared  the  same  good, 
the  proper  officer  acknowledged  my  possession  of  the  faculty  of 

I  was  then  delivered  over  to  the  Senior  Warden,  who  kindly 
conducted  me  round,  for  the  last  probation,  to  the  Right  Wor- 
sbipfijl  Master  in  the  east,  where,  standing  in  due  form  behind 
the  sacred  altar,  I  was  taught  to  kneel  befor-e  the  pot  of  incense ; 
being  commanded  to  pronounce  its  contents,  I  was  acknowledge 
by  the  master,  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  five  external  senses, 
and  was  accordingly  passed,  in  due  form,  to  receive  the  further 
ceremony  of  thi€  degree. 

W.  M,  what  was  the  chief  thing  that  entitled  you  to  tlie  sa-  . 
cred  mysteries  of  this  order? 

S.  W.  My  free  acceptance  of  the  great  and  solemn  obligation 
(He  then  seals  the  sacred  obligation  by  pressing  the  holy  bible  to 
bis  lips  five  times, -and  is  raised  from  the  foot  of  tbe  altar,  in  due 
ancient  form,  both  hands  on  the  Holy  Bible,  &c.) 

W.  M.  Having  now,  by  the  most  solemn  ties  of  honour,  fidel- 
ity and  brotherly  love,  bound  yourself  to  the  religious  perfprm- 
ance  of  your  sacred  test  what  was  your  reward  for  that  voluntary 
sacrifice? 

S.  W.  The  communication  of  its  sacred  mysteries. 

W.  M.  Name  the  three  first? 

S.  W.  The  sign,  token  and  word  of  a  Mark  Master. 

W.  M.  What  does  the  sign  denote? 

S.  W.  The  penalty  of  the  obligation. 

W.  M.  Why  was  it  introduced  in  this  degree? 

S.  W,  In  commemmoration  of  the  signal  used  by  the  ancient 
brethren  of  this  order,  at  the  erection  of  that  famous  Temp^  in 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  our  tnost  excellent  grand  raastcr,  - 
Solomon  King  of  Israel. 

W.  M.   What  was -that  sigfmz/. 

T.  W.    The -celebrated   Light  House  on  the  highest  part  of 
Mount  Lebanon. 

W.  M.  For  what  purpose  was  it  there  set  up? 
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S.  W.  To  ^ide  and  direct  the  ancietit  inariTiers  employed  in 
fetching  Gold,  Ivory,  and  precious  stones  from  Ophir,  for  the  ot- 
liamental  parts  of  the  Temple, 

W.  M.  What  does  the  token  denote  ? 

.8.  W.  Another  of  the  penal  laws  of  ancient  Tyre  united  with 
the  link  of  a  Mark  Master. 

W.  M.  What  does  the  word  denote? 

S.  W.  Omnipotent,  omnipresent,  omniscient. 

W»  M.  To  what  does  it  further  allude  ? 

S.  W.  To  one  of  the  names  of  the  almighty  creator  of  heaven 
and  eanh,  which  name,  with  all  its  glorious  attributes.  King  Solo- 
mon caused  to  be  entirely  displayed  in  the  centre  of  his  audience 
chamber.  It  was  this  grand  inefrab4e  name,  with  all  its  glonous 
ftttributes  subjoined,  and  aided  by  the  admirable  eloau«nce  and 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  wrought  the  conversions^  his  noble 
friend  and  ally  the  gre^t  and  learned  King  of  Tyre ;  and  which  he 
in  -conjunction  with  Solomon  and  our  grand  superintendant, 
Hiram  AbiiF^  conferred  on  the  brethren  of  this  degree,  as  one  of 
their  distinguishing  characteristics, 

W«  M.  What  was  the  original  number  of  Mark  Masters  ait  the 
building  of  the  first  glorious  Temple  of  Jerusalem  t 

S.  W.  One  thousand. 

W.  M,  Who  were  they? 

S.  W.  The  Right  worshipful  Masters  of  the  Fellow  Cfkff s 
Lodges.  ' 

W.  M.  How  many  lodges  were  there  in  this  degree  during;  the. 
building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple? 

S.  W.  Twenty. 

W.  M.  Why  confined  to  twenty  ? 

S.  W.  In  allusion  to  the  breads  of  the  holy  place. 

W.  M.  How  many  masons  in  each  Lodge  ? 

S.  W.  Fifty.  '     ; 

W.  M.  What  was  the  employ  of  these  masons. 

S.  W.  To  re*examine  the  materials,  after  they  were  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  that  every  part  might  duly  correspond  and  prevent 
confnsion  and  mistake,  when  they  were  employed  in  fitting  the 
respective  parts  to  their  proper  places,  and  by  their  additional^ 
marks,  in  the  form  of  ftn  equilateral  triangle,  they  proved  aod 
fully  passed  the  work  previously  examined  by  the  Mark  Men. 

W.  M.  What  were  the  marks  or  characters  u«ed  by  the  breth- 
ren of  this  degree?     , 

Here  the  Brother  instead  of  answering  in  the  usual  manner, 
gives  the  division  of  the  Tau,  in  the  ancient  and  masonic  charac- 
ters, formed  by  his  hands  thus  ! !  aiid  the  Right  worshipful 

Master  answers  him  with  his  Hiram  in  a  similar  manner,  l^s 
point  corroborates  what  I  have  sftid.  on  the  Tau  in  the  other  de- 
gree. 
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.  ^MMtHim  mtMj  Mlirk  MaHers  i^^  Aers  emptby^  in*  the 

S.  W,  Seven  knndred. 

W.  M.  How  many  lodges  were  there  io  the4}aarr^s  MTyre. 

S.  W.  Fourteen. 

W,  M.  Hew  many  Mark  Mattera  in  each  Ldd^. 

S.W.  Fifty.  /     .' 

W.  M.  What  was  the  pay  of  each  Mark  Master  per  day  ? 

8.  W.    Twenty  fire    abekds,  equal  to  3£  2s.  6d.   of  our 

W«  Mr  Wtei  vai  the  mm  total  paid  to  this  class  of  vorklnaB 
^ai  th«!;bttiMiiig  of  the  first  Temple  at  ieniaaiem  ?  / 

&  W.  Th^yHHte  milUoos,  one  hundred  anid  •twenty'-ei|;bt 
thpasaikd,  Mten  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  (Hurra!  for  C^W- 
noo  and  hia  masons  I  masons  can  fabricate  liea  as  well  as  Teiw- 

W.  M«  What  was  delineated  oa  that  ancient  coin  ? 

S.  w.  The  same  as  on  that  of  the  Mark  Man,  with  Iheaddl-' 
tion  of  the  proper  signature. 

W..M.V  Bffethrea,  I  now  crare  your  assistance  to  dose  this 
lodge.    (They  me  and  stand  ia  due  order  as  Mark  Moisten.) 
Brother  Senior  Warden,  what  is  the  ivtemal  signal  for  closing 
this  deme. 
:  .S;W,  Firf  reports. 

W.  M,  By  whom  are  they  given  ? 
)   S.  W^  By  the  Right  worshipful  master  and  hia  itardeits* 

W,  M.  When  are  they  given? 

S.  W«  Immediately  alter  the  brethren  have  all  git«n  the  sign  ' 
of  this  degree. 

W,  M.  Let  that  sign  be  given  (it  is  given  and  the  reports  or 
kiocks  foUow.)  why  are  these  report*  given  ? 

S.  W.  In  allusion  to  the  five  points  of  Fellowship. 

W.  M.  What  ia  the  second  allusion  ? 

S.  W.  The  five  noUe  ofTeriiigs  fior  the  glorioua  temple  «f  Jeru- 
salem* First  the  grand  offering  of  Araunah  the  Jebciaite  on  the 
holy  Mouut  Moriah.  Second,  the  noble  offering  of  King  David. 
Tbird^  the  princely  offering  of  King  Solomon.  Fourth,  the  ma- 
^fiaer's  and  voluntary  offenng  ot  the  princes  ond  mighty  men  of 
iem^alem.  And,  lastly,  the  magnificient  offering  of  the  joelebra- 
ted  Queen  of  Sheba. 

W.  M.  What  is  the  third  allusion  of  thepc  reports  at  the  close 
^thelodige? 

S.  W.  To  the  class  of  workmen  that  composed  this  order. 

W«  M>  Then,  Bretiiren,  as  roaster  of  that  class,  1  declare  this 
.Mge  4«iy  clo^ad,  until  our  Brethren  have  furnished  us  with 
Ire^h  vuLteiials  for  labour  in  our  mystical  science  of  free  and  ac- 
cepted masonry. 
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Of  the  degrees  of  Architect  and  Graod  Architect,.  I  have 
two  de^criptioDS  as  practised  in  different  Lodges,  one  hj 
Finch.  As  far  as  possible  I  have  united  them ;  where  not  possi- 
ble, I  exhibit  both. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  DEGREE  IN 
MASONRY. 

Tbxs  Lodge  is  hung  with  black,  in  remembrance  of  the  loss  sus- 
^  tained  by  the  death  of  a  former  architect  and  is  lighted  with  twcn- 
''ty  one  lamps.  A  throne  is  elevated  in  the  east;  a  table  i»placed 
in  the  centre,  on  which  are  a  bible,  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  square, 
and  a  trowel  in  an  urn.  The  contents  of  the  latter  is  a  mixture 
of  milk,  oil,  flour  and  wine,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  heart  of 
a  worthy  brother. 

The  drawing  on  the  floor  is  an  oblong.  The  emblem  on  it  e 
triangle  inclosing  a  flaming  star,  in  the  centre^  the  Tetter  G,  and 
below,  the  letters  S.  W.  G.  and  G.  H.  S. 

The  master  represents  Solomon  and  is  called  the  Right  Tfor^ 
$htpJtU  Overseer  of  Masler  Architects^  in  some  Lodges  itfo$^ 
Mtghty;  the  Wardens  are  called  Senior  and  Junior  Superintend 
dams  and  most  respectable  and  the  brethren  Mastic  Architecfs  . 
and  most  venerable.  They  wear  a  deep  red  sash  and  their  aprona 
are  edged  with  the  same  colour. 

In  opening  the  Lodge,  the  Master  strikes  seven^  (Finch  says 
six,)  observine  a  distance  between  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
ceremonies  or  caution  as  to  the  close  tiling  of  the  lodge  are  theu 
gone  through,  and  the  Master  asks — What  is  the  time  ? 

A.  The  hour  of  a  perfect  mason. 

Q.  What  is  that  hour? 

A.  The  first  instant  of  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day  that  the 
grand  architect  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

R.  W.  O.  This  the  first  insUnt  of  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day 
that  I  as  master  open  and  hold  this  lodge.  It  is  time  to  begja 
our  labours.  ; 

Reception  of  the  Candidate  far  pacing. 

The  candidate  who  Has  been  divested  of  his  sword  and  Mmd 
folded  is  led  in  and  placed  between  the  wardens  or  superintend 
dants  and  is  thus  addressed  by  the  master. 

R.  W.  O.  Brother  Noodle,  before  we  can  admit  you  into  diis 
mysterious  degree  of  masonry,  you  must  dieclare  your  abhorrence 
of  the  crime  of  those  worthless  ruffians,  who  caused  the  vacancy 
of  an  architect.  As  a  test  of  your  integrity,  we  requirp  you 
to  partake  of  the  heart  of  this  innocen^virtim^for  which  purpose 
we  have  presented  it  in  this  urn. 
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The  R«  W,  O.  Takes  the  trowel,  and  giving  on  the  point  giii 
ft  siaaU  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  urp,  thus  addresies  him  fW 
**  May  this  you  now  receive  be  the  cement  and  bond  of  uni^ 
between  us.  May  it  remain  indissoluble.  Say  with  us — misfor- 
tune  #9  Um  wh0  wouid  di$¥nite  us.  At  this  time  the  oUig^itipa  is 
actminlstered,  the  penalty  of  which  in  addition  to  all  former  pe- 
nalties, is  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  burial.  Noodle,  on  his 
rising,  is  thrown  on  his  face,  so  that  his  mouth  covers  the  blazn 
log  star  on  the  door  and  the  bandage  is  taken  from  his  eyos. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  ? 

A.  The  flaming  star  and  the  letter  G. 

Q.  What  does  it  signify  ?  j» 

k'.  Glory,  grandeur  and  geometry.  '^ 

Noodle  rises  and  is  presented  with  an  apron  and  sash. 

R.  W.  O.  Brother  Noodle,  I  reward  your  zeal  for  masonry  by  de- 
daring  you  an  architect.  The  difference  which  you  observe  in  ihis 
spron  proves  the  superiority  of  this  degp*ee,  as,  in  future,  you  will  ba 
employed  only  in  the  elevation  of  the  temple  The  sash  with  which 
f  mvest  you  is  a  mark  of  distinction  over  the  inferior  orders,  and 
}t8  colour  is  to  remind  you,  that  a  former  architect  chose  rather 
tb  shed  his  blood  than  to  reveal  our  mysteries.  After  his  death, 
tbe  work  was  at  a  stand ;  and  Solomon  was  zealous  to  complete 
tc.  For  this  purpose  he  convened,  those  roasters  who  had  distin- 
raished  themselves  by  their  genius,  capacity  and  manners^  and 
Tonne'd  them  into  a  lodge  to  effect  it. 

^  As  those  selected  were  no  longer  to  be  confounded  with  thc^ 
Suihitude.of  the  workmen,  Solomon  commanded  that  the  distinct 
mark  that  they  had  worn  should  be  changed,  that  they  should  in 
fotore  have  a  right  to  enter  the  sactum  sanctorum,  having  pre- 
viously been  placed  upon  the  letter  G.  and  flaming  star. 

By'fte  original  design  of  the  edifice,  Solomon  perceived  that 
thi^  first  elevation  wa^  perfect  He  therefore,  ordered  a  second 
tb'be.  placed  with  the  same  proportions  under  the  direction  of  the 
fiiiiige  of  Architects. — Under  the  desire  of  one  of  these,  Solomon 
directed,  that,  in  succeeding  ages,  another  should  be  elected  to 
prevent  this  valuable  part  of  masonry  from  being  obliterated : 
that  this  brothier  before  his  admittance  should  engage  himself  by 
fumusc^y  sQcb  as  you  have  entered  into,  and  may  you  many  yeftrs 
SSSf^W-apd  ^njoy  this  happiness  among  ub« 

CATECHISM. 
,  Ape  you  an  Architect? 

{a  what  place  were  you. received? 
.  )p  die  sisnctutn  sanctorum. 
Dfid  you  ever  work  at  a  thin^  memorable  ? 
At  a  grand  master's  tomb. 
Q.  Describe  the  inscriptidn  ? 
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A.  S.  W«  G.  OD  the  surperfice^  And  O.  H.  S,  od  the  side  of  it. 
^    Q.  What  3i^iae8  S.  W.  G? 
'  A.  Submission,  union  and  gonar  or  beauty. 

Q.  Why  is  it  said  to  be  beauty? 

A.  Because  it  w^s  the  first  word  the  first  man  pronounced. 

Q.  What  signifies  G.  repeated  a  second  time? 

A.  Gabaon,  the  proper  and  original  name  of  the  ground  oa 
which 'the  sanctuary  was  built  and  which  was  adopted  as  the 
word  to  distinguish  Architects  from  other  Masons. 

Q.  The  H.  1  am  well  acquainted  with ;  the  other  S  remains  to 
be  explained. 

A.  Stolkin,  the  name  of  the  first  discoverer  of  a  certain  corpse. 

Q.  Of  what  use  are  these  letters  ? 

A.  To  instruct  posterity  in  the  mysteries  of  Masonry. 

Q.  In  what  do  you  employ  yourself  as  au  architect? 

A,  In  perfecting  the  science  and  in  regulating  the  workmeft, 

Q,  By  what  means  where  you  received  an  Architect  ? 

A.  By  the  cement  which  united  the  stone  of  the  temple/ 
"  Q.  What  were  the  materials  of  this  cement? 
^    A.  Milk,  oil,  wine  and  flour. 

Q.  Of  what  is  the  cen^ent  further  allegorical  ? 

A.  The  valuable  remains  ofa  Great  Architect 

Q.  By  what  can  you  prove  yourself  to  be  an  Architect? 

A.  By  two  signs  that  are  only  made  at  the  opening  ox  hi  the 
lodge,  and  bv  a  third  sign  to  be  used  at  discretion. 

Q.  Describe  the  former. 

A.  To  place  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  erect,  upon  the  heart, 
to  make  a  diagonal  line  forward  to  the  height  of  the  face,  to 
bring  it  horizontally  to  it,  putting  the  thumb  on  the  forehead^  so 
as  to  form  a  triangle. 

Q.  What  name  do  you  give  to  this  sign  ? 

A.  The  sign  of  surprise  and  defence. 

Qi  How  is  it  disposed  of? 

A.  By  the  sign  of  sorrow. 

Q.  Describe  it. 

A  To  place  the  right  hand  flat  on  the  breast,  making  a  motion 
as  if  to  retire,  and  in  so  doing,  to  pass  the  right  fbot  behind  the 
left  foot,  so  as  to  form  a  square. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  sign  to  use  at  discretion. 

A.  To  draw  the  right  hand  over  the  right  hip. 

Q.  The  utility  of  this  sign  ? 

A.  To  gain  awlmittance  into  a  lodge  of  Architects. 

Q.  What  time  is  ii  ? 

A.  The  last  day,  the  last  hour,  the  last  instant  that  the  master 
l)04d¥  his  lodge. 

The  brethren  strike  seven  times,  as  they  do  at  the  openitig,  and 
^'  the  lodge  is  closed. 
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Ptnck^9  Catechism  f<yr  the  degree  of  Architect. 

R.  W.  O.  Brother  Senior  Superinteodant^why  do  we  open  and 
close  In  this  degree  with  six  reports  ? 

S.  S.  In  allusion  to  the  six  days  of  creation. 

R.  W.  O.  In  what  manner  is  it  performed  ? 

S,  S.  The  R.  W.  O.  pives  two  on  the  tracing  board  before  him, 
is  emblematic  of  the  first  and  second  days ;  and  the  Senior  and 
Jonior  Saperinlaodants  do  the  same,  as  emblematic  of  the  other 
four  days. 

R.  W.  O   How  is  the  candidate  prepared  in  this  degree  ?     . 

S.  S.   With  the  outward  plans  of  the  Temple. 

R.  W.  O.  For  what  purpose  ? 

S.  S.  To  prove  himself  a  master  architect. 

R.  W.  O.  How  did  you  enter?  -    ' 

S.  S.  By  three  distinct  and  two  quick  reports. 

R.W.  O.  Why  so? 

S.  S«  In  allusion  to  the  number  of  this  degree. 

R.  W.  O.  Why  given  by  three  distinct  and  two  quick  reports^? 

S.  S.  To  represent  the  square  of  the  Nos.  which  King  Solomon 
commanded  shouU  be  well  practised  and  understood  by  Master 
Architects,  to  keep  in  remembrance  that  noble  discovery  of 
Hiram  Abiff. 

iU  W,  O.  Why  do  we  go  through  the  ceremony  of  being  eon- 
dttcted  round  the  lodge  ? 

S.  S.  In  commemoration  of  King  Solomon  and  the  twelve 
thbes  of  Israel  going  in  Jubilee-procession  three  times  round  the 
.foot  of  M^unt  Moriah,  on  the  morning  that  the  foundation-stone 
.of  the  ttople  was  laid. 

R.  W.  U.  Tor  what  does  th^  sign  of  this  degree  allude  ? 

S.  S.  The  first  or  external  elevation  of  the  Temple. 

R.  W.  O.  To  what  does  the  token  allude? 

8.  S.  To  the  union  of  the  five  penal  fingers  of  an  entered  Ap- 
Drentice,  Fellow  Craft,  Mark  Man,  Mark  Master  and  Master 
Mason. 

R«  W.  O.  What  does  the  word  denote  ? 

S.  S.  A  peculiar  branch  of  the  duty  of  the  brethren  of  this  de- 
gree. 

R.  W.  O.  Be  pleased  to  name  it? 

S.  S.  Comforters  and  overseen  of  the  people  appointed  by  King 
Solomon  for  that  purpose. 

R.  W.  O.  What  was  the  chief  masonic  employ  of  the  brethren    ' 
of  this  order? 

S.  S.  To  give  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  outer  temple. 

R.  W.  O.  What  number  of  Lodges,  and  what  branch  of  Ma- 
sons^ formed  this  ordef  ? 

S.  S.  Our  lodges  only  consisted  of  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens 
of  the  twelve  Master  Masons'  Lodges. 
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R.  W.  O.  How  were  these  masons  disposed  of  in  their  employ 
in  the  plains  of  Zarthan. 

S.  S.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

R.  W.  O.  How  were  they  arranged  in  th«  Forests  of  Lebanon? 

S,  S.  In  one  lodge  with  eight  in  namber. 

R.  W.  O.  "What  was  their  pay  per  day? 

S.  S.  Thirty  six  shekels,  equal  to  about  £4.  10s.  Od.  of  our 
money. 

R.  W.  O.  What  was  the  sum  total  paid  to  this  clas&  for  thck 
share  in  the  labour  of  the  building? 

S.  S.  Two  hundred  ninety  eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  tix  pounds. 

R!  W.  O.  By  what  is  the  Master  Overseer  distinguished? 

S  S.  A  crimson  robe  with  a  broad  belt  round  the  waist,  inth 
divisions  for  holding  the  plans  of  the  temple*. 

R.  W.  O.  By  what  is  the  Master  Overseer  farther  ditrtin- 
guished  ? 

S.'  S.  By  that  famous  banner  which  distinguished  the  brethren 
45f  this  order  that  were  enrolled  as  Eastern  Knights  in  the  holy 
war. 

R.'W.  0»  Be  pleased  to  describe  that  banner? 

S.  S.  It  was  made  of  black  velvet,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  In 
the  centre,  the  arms  were  quartered.  At  the  ends  of  each  bar, 
wliich  formed  the  cross  to  quarter  ^the  arms,  were  placed  two 
letters  of  words  of  this  degree.  In  the  centre  of  the  said  cross 
bars,  forrtiing  the  quarterage  of  the  arms,  were  the  other  two.  In 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  a  right  hand  painted  in  a  rontoner 
somewhat  resembling  the  token  of  this  degree.  In  the  second, 
the  initials  of  this  degree,  and  in  the  third,  Jerusaltm  the  koiy,  in 
the  ancieht  masonic  characters.  The  crest  was  a  slight  emblem 
of  the  sign  of  this  order,  the  right  hand  elevated,  and  th«  fall 
word  in  ancient  masonic  characters,  formed  the  motto. 

R.  W.  O.  In  what  part  of  the  Lodge  is  this  banner  placed  ? 

S.  S.  Over  the  head  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Overseer. 

R.  W.  O.  Describe  the  Jewel  worn  by  the  R.  W.  O. 

S.  S.  The  compasses  open  at  ninety  degrees,  with  the  points 
circumscribed  by  a  Tracing  board,'  in  the  form  of  a  G,  radiant 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  compasses :  the  line  and  plum- 
met suspended. 

R.  W.  O..  Describe  the  Jewel  worn  by  the  Junior  Superinten- 
dant  ? 

S.  S.  Two  hands  emblematical  of  the  token. 

R.  W.  O.  Be  pleased  to  describe  the  Jewel  worn  by  the  Ju- 
nior Superintendant. 

S.  S.  Th6  right  hand  ele%'ated  nearly  in  due  form. 

»  (To  be  continued.) 
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GHOSTS. 

In  a  l€ti€r  to  a  friend  in  the  Country* 

fie  who  will  not  reasou  is  a  bigot;  He  who  cannot  is  a  fool :  ami  he  who  ' 
dares  aof  is  a  slave.  ^'oTxS  to  Chi  lb  e  Harold. 


•  Concluded  from  page  1 57. 

TollingtoD  Park,  July  25,  1.825. 

Now,  should  it  ever  be  discovered  by  philosophical  iikvestiga* 
tion  or  chemical. experiment,  that  the  soul  or  spirit  ^hra  4iu8 
£wuiii^ly  imprisoned  before  it  had  ceased  to  animate  jts  organi- 
cal  temple  could  not  escape,  till  time  should  destroy  its  nrisoii 
house,  what  an  important  secret  would  be  revealed!  And  bow 
deeply  would  the  world  be  indebted  to  me  should  this  due  ever 
kad  to  auch  a  discovery !  What  a  consolation  it  would  be  to.  the 
general  who  had  made  Uie  slaughter  of  mankind,  the  chief  busine&s 
of  his  life,  and  who  had  measured  the  degrees  of  his  glory  by  the 
number  of  his  murders!  who  acquired  the  title  of  '*  Hero/'  by 
filing  towns  and  cities  full  of  widows  and  orphans !  and  to  the 
■uAister  who  had  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
made  his  country  a  nation  of  paupers,  and  contracted  a  debt 
BDder  false  pretences,  to  ruin  other  countries  but,  in  th,e  end, 
rumed  hi&  own,  and  all  this  to  gratify  a  despicable  faction,  or  to 
atiaister  to  the  the  inordinate  ambition  of  a  royal  despot  1  I  say 
wbat  a  consolation  it  would  be  to  such  personages  to  know,  that 
after  they  had  defied  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  they  could  at  • 
last,  by  a  slight  act  of  heroism,  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  infernal 
legtoBs.  All  that  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  would  be 
to  cause  themselves  to  be  soldered  up  in  their  gold  cofBns,  when 
their  physicians  had  pronounced  their  recovery  impossible. 

Those  persons  too,  who  may  have  made  up  their  minds  to  coQsmit 
suicide,  would  find  Uiis  contrivance  very  convenient ;  they  would 
have  only  to  provide  themselves  with  metal  coffins  made  air  proof, 
and  secured  with  spring  locks.  They  might  then,  '*  whenever  it 
Baited  thero^lay  themselves  down  in  their  coffins,  snap  the  Locks, 
and  die  in  peace,  with  the  knowledge  that  their  ghosts,  would  be 
tenure  from  the  insults  of  the  armoured  knight,  who  may  bunt 
them  through  old  castles,  and  towers  for  sport ;  and  from  the  vi- 
olence which  the  priest  may  use  in  attempting  to  plunge  them 
into  the  red  sea!  And  from  being  exhibited  for  profit,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  some  years  ago. 

But  coffinSi  though  they  may  be  made  air  roof,  cannot  be  ipade 
proof  against  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  whether  they  are  made 
of  gold,  brass,  or  iron.  C^ns  of  the  last  mentioned  metal  are  in 
use  already,  ^^^  ^^^'y  competent  t  am  told,  to  prevent  the  resur 
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r^elion  of  the  body  !  The  testator  may,  therefore^  bare  9  daase 
ittserted  in  his  will,  that,  as  his  estata  descends,  every  heir  should 
be  obliged  to  incase  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  with  some  kind  of 
metal  of  a  certain  thickness ;  the  name  of  the  metal,  and  other 
particulars  may  be  expressed  in  the  said  will.  I  mentioned  g<Ad 
m  the  first  instance,  because  gold  is  considered  less  porous  than 
any  other  metal ;  and  which  would  prove  how  subtle  a  spirit,  or 
ghost  must  be,  that  could  force  itself  through  such  a  solid  sub- 
stance, By  this  regulation,  the  casing  business  may  go  on  till 
the  coffins  become  mountains,  and  for  duration  be  coeval  with 
the  earth  itsdf;  and  exdtethe  wonder  of  future  ages,  as  the  py- 
ramids of  Egypt  fill  with  astonishment  ,the  minds  of  the  present 
geikeralion.  Solomon  said  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sub^, 
in  his  time . — may  not  this  grand  secret  have  agitated  the  braia 
of  the  projector  of*^  those  stupendous  sepulchres? 

I  have  now  sifted  this  part  of  my  subject  in  a  searce  so  fine, 
tfcat  either  nothing  has  come  through,  or  else  what  has  escaped 
baa  been  too  subtle  for  my  duU  optics  ;  but  you  my  friend,  who 
look  through  miscroscopic  eyes,  maybe  able  to  give  me  seme  ift£»r- 
tion  on  thi«  important  point.  I  shall  be  anxious  lo  hear  your 
opinion,  in  your  next  letter.  But  I  see  I  need  not  wait  for  your 
opinion  on  this  point,  for  here  it  is  m  your  present  letter,  wherein  « 
you  say, — "  it  is  a  belief  in  what  we  can  neither  see,  hear,  feel, 
taste  er  smell  that  constitutes  faith.  If  no  body  believed  is.  any 
thing  that  was  not  demonstrable  to  the  senses,  there  would  be 
no  such  a  tiling  as  faith  in  the  world."  This  is  that  blind  faith,  . 
vhich  none  but  those  who  are  mentally  blind  will  subscribe  to; 
because  there  is  more  danger  in  believing  too  much  than  in  be«- 
having  too  little^.  For  instance;  did  not  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  England  as  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  udtch^^^ 
as  vou  my  friend  do  in  the  existence  of  ghosts  till  a  phalanx  <^ 
philosophers,  whom  you  call  ignaraent  $eep£ic8f  arose  and  pjit  ae 
end  to  the  drowning,  hanging,  and  burning  oi  poor  miserable  old 
women,  because  they  happened  to  be  heavier  than  the  church 
bible  f 

Let  us  now,  my  friend,  examine  the  powers  and  [properties  of  a 
Qhost,  whilst  it  is  yet  an  inmate  of  a  living  body  or  in  that  state 
in  which  it  is  called  a  soul ;  and  to  do  this  more  effectually^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  few  words  which  are  to  he  foood  in 
dictionaries,  the  definitions  of  which  are  very  impovtant,  and  cmi* 
not  be  to  closely  examined,  in- Ains worth's  Latajs  and  EagUah 
Dictionary,  the  word  Ghost  is  rendered  ^ritoua ;  hut  whesk  we 
find  spiritouSy  we  do  not  find  that  word  rendered  ghost.  So  that 
this  is  Uke  the  old  argument ;  that  a  mare  is  a  horse,  bet  a  horse 
is  not  a  mare.  But  the  fact  is,  the  real  English  of  tpirUcma^  is 
breathi  air,  wind^  &c.  In  some  cases  «pirt^,  sovi  or  mtad ;  whieh 
i^ree9  with  the  English  word  souUd,  aful  meaaa  being  fumiabed 
with  a  ^oM  or  mind,  making  soul  and. mind  synonompmu 
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Hie  latiB  word  Aiiima,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  iden« 
tilef  tile  soul  or  ghost  with  wind.  So  that  ghosts  $(nU,  spifit,  aQ4 
9ir  ate  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen,  mud  azot :  or  to  give 
ghest  a  regttlar  genealogy ;  oxygen  and  azot  are  the  pavenls  of 
air,  who  is  the  parent  of  spirit,  who  is  the  parent  of  sool,  who  is 
Ihe  parent  €if  ^H)st,  who  after  be  has  departed  from  the  hody^ 
Musses  hiflss€)f,  according^  to  the  French  word  r6U0adMl,by  haunts* 
ing  of  booses !  But  whilst  in  the  body,  in  the  character  of,  and 
■ader  the  aame  of  sow/,  ghost  by  his  invisible  operations,  works 
tbe  telegraphica)  machinery  of  the  brain,  whico  dictates  to  the 
b^ad,  that  drives  the  pen,  which  writes  this  ktter,  which  I  hope, 
ny  friend,  yoo  will  find  intelligible.  If  so,  this  piece  of  writing 
ii  a  fair  emblem  of  my  body,  and  mind.  For  instance ; — soppose 
tlus  sheet  of  paper,  before  it  was  written  on,  to  be  my  bod^,  and 
the  writing,  the  intelligent  part  or  mind.  Now  the  white  m  this 
letter  eontribvtes  as  mnch  to  the  formation  of  the  Characters,  as 
lite  blaek  ;  for  if  this  paper  were  all  over  equally  blacky  it  would 
be  as  complele  a  blank,  and  as  unintelligible  as  it  were  before  I 
begtm  t4»  wriCtf . 

1  iniBT  from  this,  that,  though  the  body  and  mtnd  can  do  every^ 
tiwig  together,  they  ean  do  nothing  when  separated ;  aad  that 
when  dea4h  dissolves  tbe  partnerships  all  inteUygibility  ja 
destroyed. 

Yea  tey,  that,  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  mind  acl9 
■^a  <the  body,  convinces  you  that  you  have  a  divine  principle 
«C*ring  within  yon,  and  that  that  principle  is  immortal.  None 
doiibls  yoBr  immortal  priociple  ;  animabilis  tpira^is  que  ncUwFa, 
The  air  ia  immortal.  Eat  the  surest  way  to  secure  intelligential 
innortaHty  is,  lo  pass  through  the  medium  of  the  printing  press  I 
This  is  much  more  pleasant,  and  more  effectual  too,  than  to  passt 
Arough  fine  for  that  parpese,  as  some  persons  are  said  to  have 
dene  in  the  days  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

But  aj»  lo  tbe  mind  acting  upon  the  body  ;  how  does  it  act  ? 
Does  it  compel  the  feet  to  walk,  the  hands  to  move,  and  the 
tongue  to  speak  ?  Certainly  not.  The  mind  may  excite,  stimu- 
kte,  er  Mvise  a  man  to  oommit  a  murder;  but  if  the  members  of 
the  body  refuse  to  act,  the  mind  shrinks  back  within  itself  and 
Mashes  for  its  own  weakness.  The  mind  is  like  a  watch  without 
hands;  tbe  watch  may  ^ick,  and  the  mind  may  think,  but  the 
miad  obald>«osMis«nicate  nothing  inte^gible  without  the  hand  or 
Congve;  tto  more  than  a  watch  could  measure  the  hours  and 
ttkontkBi\  ^nthout  those  external  organs  which  revolve  round  its 
fae^. 

If  the  wkoA  acted  npoa  the  body,  as  the  wind  acts  upon  a  milt 
it  might  be  called  acting.  When  the  wind,  who  ia  the  mind's* 
peat  grandfather,  puts  >is  shoulder  to  the  vanes,  the  mill  ig 
MqMl<e«r  to  perform  iu  oflke,  not  a  wheel  can  stand  still  till  the- 
windpleos^.^ 

*  Qrtfae  miller,  friend  D.  R.  C. 
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Having  said  so  moch  on  gfiosts,  while  they  aoinhite  and  act 
vnth  the!  body ;  and  wpon  ghosts,  who  have  been  expelled  the 
body  by  death,  ^nd  became  wandering  vagrants,  withoat  home  or 
habitation ;  but  having  power  to  paBs  through  key-holes,  they 
have  sometimes  frightened  old  women  out  of  their  houses  and 
took  quiet  possession  themselves,  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
haunted  houses,  I  will  now  say  ^a  word  or  two  on  the  holy 
ghost. 

The  holy  ghost,  like  other  ghosts,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  air.  The  priest  himself  being  Aofy,  all  the  air  that  passea 
through  his  luags  becoqnea  holy  .too,*,  whence  the  title  of  Hoiy , 
Ghost,  Water,  by  being  consecrated  by  the  priest,  becomes 
^ofyVater.  In  a  word,  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  priesthood 
is  holy,  there  is  holy  fire,  holy  land^  holy  church,  holy  bible,  the 
holy  ghost,  and  as  to  the  Pope  he  is  holiness  itself.  The  whole  of 
\  which  is  a  holy  Jai^gon,  and  corresponds  admirably  with  the 
pomptuous  words,  royal  palace,  royal  stables,  royal  ooga,  and  I 
may  add  royal  e^ost,  which  inspires  the  King  whan  he  delirerv 
a  Speech  in  Parliament,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  holy  gho«t 
inspires  a  Priest  when  he  preaches  a  sermon.     - 

1  wilt  now  conclude  this  long  essay,  by  making  a  remark  or 
two,  on  a  letter  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  "  Republi- 
can", signed  J.  P.  But  the  real  name  of  ^e  author  appears  to 
be  Mr.  Joseph  Pearce.  In  that  letter,  Mr.  PearCe  attempts  to 
defend  the  resurreetion  of  the  body,  by  asserting,  that  Crifde 
Mercury,  through  whatever  process  it  may  have  gtinc,  cati  be 
restored  to  its  original  state,  i  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
at  present.  However,  let  Mr  Pearce  take  Crude  Mercury,*  cai- 
cirteit,  reduce  it  to  the  finest  powder,  then  carry  it  to'  the  se^ 
ahota  and  dash  it  into  the  whirl-wind.  This  process  would  make 
it  flying  tnercury;  Then,  if  he  can  mount  his  spiritual  poiiey, 
fly  afl^r  it,  overtake  it,  collect  the  particles j  and  restore  them  to' 
running  mercury,  I  will  immediately  become  his  disciple  and  pro- 
claim him  the  greatest  Joseph  the  worhl  ever  produced. 

Now,  my  friend,  although  I  have  in  my  own  opinion,  routed 
you  from  every  position  you  have  taken,  I  cannot  lay  down  my 
pen  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  your  consistency  in 
^our  bellet  There  is  a  charm  in  consistency  that  sometimes 
enables  even  the  villain  to  command  our  applause.' 

You  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  it  says 
Luke  ^  46,  that  Jesus  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  Job/  10,  \%^  '  It 
says  that  Job,  wished  that  he  had  given  up  the  ghost.  Now  \^  is 
clear,  that,  if  t^ere  were  no  ghost,  no  ghost  could  be  given  up,' 
If  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  witches  also,  your  creed  is  truly 
scriptural. 

Some  of  our  Christian  Doctors  ridicule  the  idea,  laugh  at  the 
name  of  ghosts  and  disbelieve  in  their  existence  altogether. 
Holy  and  faithful  men.    They  do  not  perceive,  with  all  their 

♦  What  up  or  doWn?  R«  Ci 
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leanuog,  that  soul,,  spirit,  and  ghost  am  so  cloisely  ideivtifipd, 
that  if  they  disbelieve  the  existence  o(  one,  they  disbelievie  the«x* 
istence  ot  aU,  and  tbeceby  insensibly  convert  themselves  into 
^isU. . 

Your's  &c. 

ALLEN  DAVENPORT. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


DxAft  Sib,  .    ~  August,  1825. 

Vi  have  another-  proof,  that  there  are  no  ''  lunate  Ideas"-*-8o 
oftea  asserted  by  believers,  to  prove  that  we  have  an  accomplisb^ 
ed  soul  from  God.  Man  certainly  differs  not  from  other  animals, 
other  than  in  the  ratio  of  knowledge  acquired  by  learning. 

I  copy  the  following  proof  from  the  New  Times,  August  8, 

"  Paris.  August  4. — A  wild  man  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
midn  of  the  woods  and  Mountains  of  Hartzwald,  in  Bohemia  who 
it  is  presomed,  must  have  been  there  from  his  infancy-  He>  ap* 
pesis  to  be  about  thirty  yeaf  s  of  age,  but  cannot  articulQte  a  $k^U 
vord.  He  bellows, or  rather,  he  howls,  his  voice  being  like  that  of 
a  Dog.  He  runs  on  all-fours,  and  the  moment  he  per/ceiv^  a 
hmpao  being  clambers  to  the  top  of  a  tree  like  an  ap^  junB^ing 
from  branch  to  branch  with  surprising  ability*  When  he  sees  a 
bird  or  other  game,  he  pursues  it,  almoet^  always  with  sue* 
cess.  He  has  been  brought  to  Prague  but  all  attempts  to 
tame  him  have  been  fruitless ;  indeed,  he  appears  iacapaUe  o( 
acquiring  the  habits  of  civilized  life — Constitutional." 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

AMICUS. 


N^t^. — Christians!  give  us  similar  demonstrations  about  that 
pbantbm' which  you  call  a  living  and  independent  souL 

R.  C. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOft  CASTLE. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  August  12,  A.  T. 
Si&,  1825.  A.  L.  (to  masons)  1. 

I  HA¥E  made  great  confusion  among  those  masonic  children,  of 
-wfafcib,  you  are,  so  worthily,  the  Grand  Papa.  I  shall  masonify 
masons,  not  only  by  teaching  them  what  is  tnorahfy,  about  which 
they  talk  without  understanding;  but  by  shewing  them  the  real 
meaning  of  all  their  boasted  secrets,  about  which  they  also  talk 
without  understanding.  If  a  blue  ribband  were  the  proper  thin^ 
for  a  man's  shoe  tie,  I  would  ask  the  next  from  you,  for  this  In- 
ikiinons  labour  of  mine  upon  masonry. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


NoT£  on  thewof4  Abraxe$.  Since  sending  my  fifth  letter  to 
WiHiams,  to  the  Press,  in  looking  orer  a  volume  of  Mackey*s 
works,  I  find,  that  he  thus  defines  the  word  ^6r<i^^».a  inyntiefd 
word  amioog  Masonsi  adopted,  by  them  they  kftow  Aol  wiiy«  of, 
.like  their  other  myeteries,  because  it  was  mysCicc^l  tivoer  Afree 
•tho4»aiid  years  ago.  Abraices  is  defined  by  mackey  tobe acom- 
pounded  contraction  of  Abir-Axis,  or,  in  relation  to  ancient  as- 
tronomy, the  Bull  at  the  Pole,  a  position  oftlietarth,  with  regard 
.  to  the  sun  and  other  Planets,  wjiich  occasioned  great  devastations 
upon  iktttt%at  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the  'direful  rising  and  rusb- 
ing  of  the  waters.  Mackey  supposes  the  gems  or  stoned  whicii 
had  the  word  Abraxes  engraved  upon  them  to  have  been  mei[e 
mementoes  of  this  direful  season  at  certain  parts  of  the  earthy  or 
tokens  of  reward  to  those  persons  who  had  invented  tiie  meaas 
by  powerful  structures,  of  resisting  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
waters.  Whether  correct  or  not,  this  is  a  reasonable  definition.  . 
Every  person,  who  can  read  and  think,  should  read  and  think 
upon  Mackey's  books,  ^  -  R.  C 
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NEW  RAVINGS. 


There  u  a  new  aasday  pa{>er,  op  for  a  mhile^  in  London  called 
the  Palladium.  Bnt  for  meddling  with  me,  it  would  haye  died 
without  coming  under  my  notice.  It  is  evidently  a  paltry  imita* 
turn  of  *'  John  BaU/'  for  the  purpose  of  filching  some  of  the  pro- 
fits of  my  old  acquaintance,  I  might  almost  truly  say,  my  old 
Qih^is$Ual  acquaintance ;  for  ShackeU  was  tbe  man  who  first 
Irroiight  an  atheistical  book  mto  my  way  and  that  book  was  <)iiemi 
Mab!  This  Palladium  (of  what?)  has  copied,  with  an  alteration 
the  notice  which  Shackell  lately  published  as  an  advertisemebt 
of  my  god.  Now,  these  dull  dogs,  if  they  be  true  to  the  Church, 
do  not  see,  that  my  God  is  a  plain  undistorted  extract  from  the 
Bible,  and  that  all  they  can  say  against  it  is  so  much  said  against 
the  Bible.  This  god  and  the  maso/iry  subject  are  the  best  hits 
that  I  haye  made  since  I  have  been  in  the  gaol ;  as  1  can  scarce- 
ly sopply  the  demand  for  them.  This  new  fellow,  this  mock  bull 
Mj«,  the  picture  is  more  like  a  demon  than  a  god  !  And  what  is 
a  demon  ?  What  other  picture  would  be  a  picture  or  a  better  ptc- 
toie,  of  a  God  ?  Tell  me,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  print.  The 
etynological  meaning  of  demon  is  god  or  intelligent  spirit.  But 
the  pivot  of  this  notice  is,  that  this  puling  Palladium  has  for  Ha 
motto,  *'  Destruction  to  Persecutors,  and  then  we  read 

«  HORRIBLE  BLASPHEMY  !!'* 

**  That  obdurate  and  profane  wretch,  Carlile,  is  now  exhibiting 
M  the  window  of  his  Temple  of  Impiety,  in  Fleet  Street,  a  Carica- 
tare  •f  the  moat  infamous  and  terrific  kind.  The  subject  is  a 
fai4fo«8  personificatiottof  the  Almighty,  composed,- as  appears  by 
the  passages  in  illustration  of  it,  from  the  mysterious  writings  of 
the  Apocalypse,  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  To  describe  more  mi- 
Dotely  this  appalling  outrage  on  the  Deity,  and  on  public  decency 
iKmld  be  too  disgusting  for  ears  of  morality.  That  its  object  may 
BOi  be  mistaken,  for  t^  figure  is  more  like  that  of  a  demon  than 
the  Divinity,  an  inscription  is  affixed  to  it,  stating  what  the  picture 
is  meant  to  represent.  At  the  top  is  written,  '*  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians behold  your  God — the  great  Jehovah,  or  Trinity  in  Unity;" 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  most  sacrilegious  of  mockeries  '^  A  God 
for  a  shilling."  That  such  a  horrid  indignity  to  the  Creator  should 
have  been  sufiered  to  remain  exposed  for  a  single  day  in  the  sen- 
ire  of  the  metropolis,  reflects  no  small  portion  of  disgrace  on  the 
City  Police.  Such  an  ofience  against  religion  ought  to  call  down 
upon  the  heads  of  its  authors  the  very  utmost  severity  of  the 
law.  Not  only  the  printer  and  publisher,  but  the  artist  who 
could  be  guilty  of  so  atrocious  an  abuse  of  his  talents,  in  the  ex- 
ec^dhofa  design  so  monstrous  and  diabolical,  should  be  prose- 
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cuted,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  example  as  for  the  parpose  of  appea- 
sing the  y«fiyefiMMb;oC  fie  ¥up»iiKw  ->    :  "    *^ 

Now,  4hfe4l<fe^if^tli^i»^oC  tlieJelinsfc  andChriaiiaa  Gttj-is  not 
only  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  but  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 
phfiti  Hifthbakuk^^Jfr  thg  aiithofiiy  4ii^,Uebly  ^§aod^     "s.T,hdignfty* 
to  the  creator  indeed !  This  creator  never  created  any  thing  but  * 
mischief  and  wickedness  for  the  animal  world.  How  much  ashamed 
thi^Se' Jews  and  Christians  are  of  their  God,  when  we  remove  the 
veil  of  the  sanctum  tanctorum  !    We  can  make  them  angry  and 
fill  tbem  wifdi  4  persecuting  spirit ;  bat  it  is  a  moat  difficul^task^' 
their  God  cannot  do  it,  to  instruct  them    in  any  thing  ucefcd  to 
themselves  and  others.  R.  C. 


NOTICE. 


We  committed  an  error  last  week^  in  stating  the  price  of 
Toulmin's  "Eternity  of  the  Universe*'  to  be.pne  shilling. 
It  is  coasiderably  larger  than  the  '^  Antiquity  and  Duratioa . 
of  the  worlds"  and  should  hate  been  mecitfoned  ateigfate^^ 
pence.     It  was  on  sale  ai  eighteen  plence,  before  that  notice 
appeared^  and  such  must  be  the  price.     The  two  worlu  for 
fafilf  It  crowtf :  as  cheap  a  book,  in  point  of  worth,  as  vrns 
ever  published..   It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  those  to  read^ 
wha  l^ave  &oi  b^^a  to  reason,  as  it  does  not  shock  4t  pre* 
judice.       ^  .       -• 


Prfitted^d  Publish^  by  R.  CabulS,  !35,  Fleet  Street.-^All  Corre  spois 
rifnf  at  for  "Xh^IUpubliew*''  ta-be-l©ft  ftt  the  place  of  poblicaiioiir" 


I 
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H).«,  Voi.  l^J]  LoKDov,  Friday,  August  26,  1825.  [Phlce  fed,' 


TO  WILilAM    WILLIAMS,    ESQ.,    M.   P.   PROVfNCUL 
6EAIID  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FREE' 
MASONS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 
LETTER  Vli 


(Continued  from  Page  216.^ 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  GRAND 
ARCHITECT. 

Tuts  Lodge  is  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  iu  the  preceding  degree  ; 
vift  ^  exceptiDn,.  that  there  is  no  urn.  A  double  triangle  is  to 
\xtonmd  oo  the  drawing.  Twenty  seven  lamps  to  be  torniiig. 
A  Jewel  is  worn  by  the  brethren^  pendant  to  a  blue  sash;  a 
doobte  triangle  formed  by  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  level ;  and 
thor  aptotis  aiv  edged  wkh  blue. 

la  Ihis  degree,  the  master  is  called  Muier  of  Grand  Architecisot  * 
IGgfa^  Master  :  the  wardens  are  called  Senior  and  Junior  Over* 
mtti :  and  the  brethren  are  called  Senior  Master  Architects, 
,  lli«  caniidate  is  prq»ared  as  before,  and  fbe  master  opens 
the  lodge  as  in  the  first  degree  to  receive  him. 

Receptiom  and  Passing, 

Master.  Most  venerable  brethren,  the  second  (elevation  of  the 
tND|^  is  finished,  and,  in  conformi^  to  the  supreme  orders,  we 
ue  to  erect  a  tlurd,  that  will  terminate  the  height  of  it,  according 
to  ^  origiiml  design.  The  superintenaance  of  this  third  part 
wist  be  eomnitted  to  the  care  of  an  able,  a  diligent,  and  com- 
plete workman,  such  a  one  as  we  have  not  at  present  among  the 
grand  arehHtcts  We  are  now  convened,  and  as  we  have  not  any 
particular  basineas  before  us  to  engage  our  attention,  the  time 
etnnot  be  better  spent  than  in  selecting  an  addition  to  our  lodge, 
vio,  bj  his  assiduity  and  expeiience,  may  be  worthy  of  the  ap- 
poiniosent  to  which  I  allude. 

(An  ;jAl«rrnpU(w   here  loocurs,   by  a   rsf  ^t»  thai  BtoiIk^  . 

*i-<iW      ■  .»■■       mm    ■  <    I.      I.        ■■■!  »»  I      i <    ,nn^.i«<»    ■III       '     imiiiMliiiir 

Printed  a»i  Puhlished  by  R.  CacUle,  13^>  Fleet  Stieat. 
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'M^ixy^,  fln  architect;  is  hi  waiting,  to  be  examined  for  d-supe^idr 
•degree.)  ' 

Th^A^wk  h^^  met  ^fritli  obstadfes  that  l^ave  Inipeded  iu  prd- 
gtei^ ;  b^t  it  canDOt  with  propriety  be  tanger  sospeoded.  ^kn 
choice  mubt  be  speedily  made.  It  ie  fortunate  for  that  arc^iAtdet 
'whtfs^  report  you  haVe  jost  witnessed,  that  he  hato  applied  m  time 
ti4M' a  candidate?  4ethti<n  b«,  aceordm^tohisrMiiiotity'exwniaedy- 
flnd  with  caution,  for  it  is  the  work  only  of  Grand  Architect  to 
erect  sIrueCtireg  in  the  air.  The  task  is  too  great  f&r  inferior 
craftsmen.  They  only  know  by  admiring  them  at  a  di$tanoe 
when  done'.  Let  us  now  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Temple. 
.  ILMoabon  is  qualified',  may  he  succe^  and  eter  after  lire  with 
glory,  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  may  his  name  exist  to  the 
end  of  time,  as  a  mighty  and  respectable  word  among  Great 
Architects. 

(The  brethren  place  their  hands  thrice  upon  the  drawing,  which 
is  the  sign  of  assent  for  his  examination ;  he  is  introduced  aqd 
placed  in  the  west,  and  thus  addressed  by  the  master.) 

Worthy  Architect,  the  degree  to  which  you  aspire,  is  a  point  of 
elevation  to  which  you  are  a  stranger.  The  superior  art  requii^ed 
to  be  displayed  on  ^his  occasion,  makes  n§  ap>preheosive,  that 
your  abilities  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task.  The  diffical- 
ties  you  have  to  encounter  are  great,  and  can  only  be  surmoaot* 
ed  by  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  and  the  utmost  exertions  and 
limits  of  your  skill.  A  perfect  design  for  the  third  structure  of 
the  temple  is  required  from  you,  and  as  the  necessity  of  raising 
it  is  urgent  and  will  not  admit  of  delay,  you  mUiSt  r^uxo  to>,a8  as 
soon  as  you  have  completed  your  design.  , 

The  candidate  is  then  led  twenty^seve^  times  rou&d  the  room 
and  a  drawing  of  the  temple  (usuaUy  on  paste  board)  witl^  a^third 
elevation,  is  put  into  his  hands.  He  is  stopped  in  the  wes|  and 
acquaints  the  master,  that  he  is  prepared  with  a  design,  and  pre- 
sents it  for  their  approbation.  With  three  steps,  he  is  led  to  the 
throne,  to  deliver  it  to  the  master,  who  passes  it  round  the  lodge. 
Whilst  this  is  doing  the  candidate  kneels,  his  right  faaod  'is  ^n  the 
bible  and  his  left  on  a  sword,  with  a  pair  of  cooapaases  over  the 
wrist.  In  this  position,  he, takes  the  obligation,  whieh  fS,  pot  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  degree  to  any  one  toko  has  not  ffiodififed  a 
design  for  the  third  elevationy  wider  the  penalty  ofexpuUionfrom 
the  orckr  and  the  lodge. 

Master.  Rise  and  let  the  veil  of  absurdity  be  remofed,  for 
Moabon  is  worthy  of  beholding  our  labours,  (At  a  sig^nal,  the 
brethfl^n  salute  hint*) 

Ma8t«r4  My  brotW,  it  ie  a  satisfaclioB  that  we  have  %e^a  wit-^ 
nesses  of  your  skill  and  ability  and  of  your  endeavours. ta.:§five 
satisfaction  in  the  task  prescribed  to  you.  The  e«^6iitipti  of 
your  design  impels  us  to  admit  you  a  GraEtdArcl^ti^t.  ,'  May 
this  new  (avour  conferred  on<you  stimulate  you  to  merit  die  illus* 
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n.deipM^  which  aupe^edft,  ond  which.deriv.e»  iu  8|^Dd4flr 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  onefoj'  «4(o 
-bt  neoo^nised  iher^  os  a  Grati<t  Maatei*  .  Approt^.  ^d  re- 
'.•eipre  the  marled  of  raak  to  which  you  are  entitlea^  and  tq  which 
done  four  per«e?erattQ6  has  elevated  you*  To  dhtiiig«i«h  o«r- 
Miret  a«  errand  arohite^iSy  there  ia  a  sign^  »  grip»  and  a  wocd. 
Tbe^aigo  is  toflaca  the  two  hands  oo  th^  head,  to  form  a  triage 
mifk  ibe  iLbujnb  and  fore  finger  of  each  hand.  It  ia  to  be 
amirerod  by  the  hands  being  in  the  same  form  above  the 
head. 

The)  grip  is  to  take  one  another  by  the  right-hand  indi9crisBi- 
W^y  and  .to  turn  then  thri^  alternately  above  and  belotr  each 
dther.  The  word  is  your  name  MoaboUy  to  be  proooancad  by 
•ylUbleay  in  making  the  turning  of  the  hands. 

This  sash  and  this  jewel  are  indicative  of  the  degree  of  which 
you  are  now  in  possession,  and  it  is  the  only  mo<K  ot  yoar  ex- 
pressing yourself  to  be  such  out  of  the  lodge.  The  sign,  word,  and 
grip  are  conddered  as  sacred,  and  are  not  to  be  used  elsewhere. 
If  aeodeat  should  occasioa  your  visiting  the  lodges  of  the  inferior 
decrees,  and  you  are  not  provided  with  your  sash  and  jew^,  you 
sie^al  Ubetty  t»  tuck  the  left  corner  of  your  aproa  into  the  ban^, 
md.by  that,  you  will  be  recognised  a  grand  architect.  You  will 
aow  pay  your  respects  4o  the  brethren  and  afterwards  attend 

CATECHISM. 

'  Q.  Awe  jo^'  a  Grand  Architect  ? 
A.  I  am. 

-  'Q§'^<Vfcifc¥e  weffe  yoa  reeeiv^d  ? 
• '  A'.  In  the  middle  chamber. 

'    (^  Wly  titefe. 
'TJP.^'Tb^  lodge  was  held  there  when  the  Kecood  elevation  was 
inisbed. 

-  Q.  Who  gave  the  design  of  the  temple  ? 

J  'A.'  TlHfr  dread  Architect  of  the  Universe. 
tj.  T^  wliom?  ' 

'A.  To'Sotomon. 
"Qi-Byi^>lmtme«tis? 
*'A.  By  inspiration. 

Q'   In  what    manner    were    you  employed    In   the  middle 
'  fchitober? 
' '    A;  In  deigning  a  diird  elevation. 

Q.  By  what  means  were'vou  admitted  a  grand  atchitact? 
A.  !6y  the  petfecUoa  of  the  drawrag  which  I  presented  to  Uie 
muKetv 
■    tir  'What  reward  did  you  receive  in  return  ? 
V'i^A.  5A4»^%nAgrip.       •• 

•-.Mil    ^L*    T.,         .  1  .  .     •  .    .  '.'.'.' 
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Q.  Deliver  them  to  the  n^xt  brojlher. ,  (This  is  done.)    What 

'^  A.tA^lf  rfiKftlef/I  wHIffVe  you^ne  «yiUbW,  if  yod^ 

A.  Mo.  > 

A.  Bon.  ^    •     , 

^^^;  :Hw*r  did  aire  yoti  ? 
T ;»'4v  TV^ttty-nerfeny^r*. 

Q.  What  reitaamB  t6  "be  performed  ? 

A.  To  T«U  the  lodgfe  of  Grand  Architects.  ^    ^     ,- 

Th^^fii§C«^  strikes  twenty-seven  times  and  declares  |the,lo^ge 
to  be  concluded.  r    Vt  V' 

,u,  •,,  t.-    ......    •  .  •       .  •   ••         •  ^  ./  ,^  4. 

Finches  Catechism  in  this  degree.         .    ^  -^    '  ^!    <? 

,Righ^  Worshipful  Ruler.    Brother  Senior  Overseer,  "my^o-^ire 
djiedantf  close  this  degree  with  seven  reports.  ,.   .^  .  .-.'f 

S., p.,  la  allusion  to  the  six  days  of  the  creation  and  ttv&inf  ti- 
thilonbf  the  seventh  as  a  sabbath.  >    •  :tlo 

R.  W.  R^  How  is  i^  represented  in  the  lodge?  .     '\  y 

,  S^  O.  *rtie  R.  W.  R;  gives  two  reports  oa.^e^  t^/^f  \tbe 
66Imnn  containing  the  first  great  light.  The  senior  oyer^e^r  dur^ 
two  on  the  shaft  of  his  pillar  containing  the. second  greai  ^g^t. 
The  jtinidr  overseer  gives  two  on  the  chapter  oih|s.cplHmf^f99f/^ 
tainingthe  third  great  light.  And  the  seventh  repres^nt^gji^e 
H6Ty  sxibbath  is  given  by  the  R.  W.  R.  with  his  )lirai|fi  jfflfi  ^ft 
hily  writing,  ,'    ,,;.  „j  j^, 

R.  W,.  R.  How  is  the  candidate  prepared  in  this  deg^fef    -^ 

S.  0;,  With  the  inward  plans  of  the  Holy  TeuopW)  of/^cyju- 
^eni.  -vT'to 

R.  W.  R.  What  reason  do  we  assign  for  this  ?  -...,,,]  . , '  ^ 
,  S.  O.  To  prove  to  the  brethren  present,  that  he  )ias.\>e»  d^ly 
initiated  ibto  the  degree  of  Architect,  and  then , stand s.i{ulij^  pie* 
pared  to  receive  the  promotion  of  Grand  AroVit^t  ^f  <|he 
Temple  as  the  representative  of  our  inspired  grand  supej^ipt^ci^t 
m^amAbi*.  ^  '        ..*  •V-o'c 

R.  W.  R.  Ip  what  manner  did  you  make  your  §nti^  i^^jpe 
lodge?, 

S.  O.  By  three  distinct  and  two  quiok  reports. 
7  «♦  W.  R,L  Why  in  this  manjier  ?  ;    -^       : :      i^.  ♦ 

«.  O.  In  allnsion  to  the  No.  of  this  de^gree.  '  '     '    '^""'^ 

^^/ W.  R.    Is  ther^  a  second  reason    w^^  we  gi*^  ^eitei 

"TP^'*'  "...    '  f\\  ^."uiq 

S.  Q.'  That  the  sq[uares  of  the  Nos-  may  be  repr/esej^t^qi^P^  Hl^ 
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when  we  enter  the  Lodge  of  the  Gmpd.ArchAi^liboVkitfbdiQWMr 
grand  master  King  Solomon,  in  CQajuncti^n  ,wu)xj(k\9iW9i^y  i(ol- 
ieagne,  the  learned  King  of  Tyre,  commanded  |9  .b^|jHf(cti|fcdy 

^^liMyHh^^l^J^^l^lt^^^:!^^^  b*HS:ortJ\^  Vpfcb^Me  His- 
cot^ij  maTC  by  oiir  grand  master,  Hiram  Abiff,  on  th^  tMDPiltg 
that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Temple  was  J^Wi.  ^  thft  hao0  of 
that  wise  and  superexcellent  King  of  the  Jews. 

R.  W.  R.  Why  is  the  ceremony  of  traversing  the  lodg^inlbis 
degree  observed.  /, 

S.  0.  Because  King  Solomon,  with  the  High  Priwftt  Md^el^ers 
of  the  Israelites,  went,  in  public  procession,  round  the  Xem|iley 
when  the  cape  stone  was  laid  aod  the  building  «co«ip|e($4¥'    y 
R.  W.  R.  To  what  does  the  siffn  of  this  deu^e  allpd^?  i    /. 
^Sf.ft.'llo.  the  second  or  ^nward  elevatiop  of  the  Ta«»pl0.  .. 

m."w;lt.  To  what  does  the  token  allude?  .     ,.'  . : 

S.  O.  To  the  number  of  lodges  that  compose  the  secret  words 
of  this  degree. 

R.  W  R.  To  what  do  the  words  allude? 
^'SPfe.'^'Tb  Ihe  dignity  which  King  Solomon  conferred  ouitl)^ 
brethren  of  this  order.  .,      * 

"■^W/Vf^  R.  -What  was  the  chief  masonic  employ  of  the  bretbrei^ 
of  Ibis  degree?  .     ..     i     ..^ 

^.0.  To  five  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  inner  Temnle^' 
^"ft.^W."itl  What  were  the  number  of  Lodges  and.  what  p^aflcl^ 
^^^dnWiormei  thi^  degree?  .  n    .     » 

■''*^<>.''OSe'  Lodge  consisting  of  the  Masters  of  the  twelre 
Mjtt^^MiisOris' Lodges. 

^%SW^."K,^.  JTiw  were  these  Miasbns  arranged  and  in  wtiat  .mftfi?: 
Ict  4(21^0(6/ kssenible  duHng  the  time  in  which  they  were  employ; 
ed  in  the  plains  of  Zarthan. 

S.p^lbffiV same  manner  as  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerujial^.  ;^, 
'^H^.^RV'ftt  What  tnhnner  were  they  arranged  in  the  Quarrii^ 
of  Tyre?  ,.   '  .  " 

A  O.  In  one  lodge  with  eight  in  No,  ^ 

^'tf  ^/!R;fnqw  were  they  arranged  in  the  Forests  of  Lebanon? 
"^I^^.  m  oiife'Mge  with  four  in  No.* 
^%  "WJ  ft;  What  was  the  pay  per  day  ?  . 

^"8r?f;¥iyrty-nine  shekels  of  silver  equal  to  £6.  2s.  Si.  ova: 

^li9w.  IP/ 'Wilt  was  the  sum  total  paid  to  them? 

*  Ah!  Brother  Finch,  thou  art  gone  to  glory;  bvt thou Itert a  pbor 
Architect  whatever  thou,  inij^e^t  have  been  as  a  tailar» .  jr#ie^  were 
^gjftfelje; ju  ^,  wt.J^e  pi^  in  the  Quarries  of.  Tjjtp  uai  fotfT  in  ^e 
ronits  dtTjebanon;^Kow  many  were  there  left  to  be  at  Jerusalem  ^nd^, 
plains  of  Zarthan?  T^U    ci 

f  Brotner  TTncn  leeros*  tct'liave^'iiad  "a' Veir  t)igli*niiliOn  of  matfonic  pay 
sadibbsnter^latMlbist^r^nUAiargesbbldk^^  R.  C. 
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SSO  THE   REPUBUCAK. 

,  S,  ,0»  'l^wp  hundrefl  and  (Jiree  thousand,  tliree  hu    rdf^d  a 

J  seYi^i^ty-fogi:  .pounds,  ten  shillings.  .    ,    •    . 

R^  W.  R.  "By  what  is  the  riffht  worshipful  ruler  distinguished 
'  o,  0^  Bjf  a  scarlet  robe  with  a  broad  belt  round   the  wjua 

»  for  holding  the  pians  of  the  inner  ornaments  of  the  Temple. 

1  ^^W'  R'  What  other  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  daes  th 

I.  right  vorshipful  ruler  bear  ? 

SL  0.  That  famous  banner  which  distinguished  the  brethren  o 
I  this  degree  that  were   enrolled   as   the    iCnights  in    the    Hoi 

.  -  Wars,     . 

\       \  R.  W,  A.  I  will  thank  you,  Brotjier  Senior  Overseer,  to  describe 

H       1  that  banner?  ' 

>         j  S.  O.  The  banner  was  made  of  black  velvet,  in  the  forto  of  ; 

geometrical  square.     In  the  centre,  were  their  own  peculiar  arm 

Iqufirtered ;  and  the'  whole  circumscribed  by  a  star,  with  twelv 
points  containing  the  twelve  letters,  forming  the  characteristi 
words  of  this  degree.  In  the  first  quarter,  was  painted,  the  le: 
hand;  in  the  fourth,  the  right  hand;  the  palms  outwards.  I 
the^ se<;ond  quarter,  a  hand  and  two  fingers;  and  in  the  third,, th 
hands  with  the  backs  outwards.  The  crest  was  a  brother  i 
I  ancient  armour,  with  an  embleiqatic  representation  of  •  a  part  c 

;        I  the  sign  of  this  order.     The  words  of  this  degree  formed  tf 

motto. 
•i  .  R.  W,  R.  In  what  part  of  the  lodge  is  this  banner  placed  ? 

•  S.  O.  Over  the  head  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Ruler. 

JR.  W.  R.  What  is  the  Jewel  of  this   degree  belonging  to  it 

Right  Worshipful  Ruler? 

S,  O,  The  compasses,  open  at  an  angle  'of  ninety  degrees 

^    with  the  points  circumscribed  by  the  Holy  Bible,  so  as  to  form 

triangle ;  and  in  the  centre,  a  geometrical  square  formed  by  th 

two  Q9nds  ^nd  two  fore  fingers. 

^R^  W.  R,  Be  pleased  to  describe  the  Jewel  wori\  by  the  Sepic 
Overseer"? 

S.  0.  Two  hands,  one  forming  a  level,  the  Other  a  p^tpec 
dicular. 
•  R.  W.  R.  What  is  the  Jewel  by  which  th^  Junior  Overseer  i 

distingMished  ?  , 

S,  O.  Two  fingers  forming  a  right  angle. 

Finch's  desoHfiion  ofcUmng  the  lodge  in  this  degree. 

R.  W.  R.  Brethren,  I  will  thank  you  to  assist  me  ia  closih 
the  lodge  in  this  degree.  What  is  the  last  duty.  Brother  Seme 
Overseer? 

S.  0.  To  see  that  we  are  properly  tiled  externally. 
^R.  W.  R.  What  is  the  next  duty^  Brother  Senior  Overseer  I, 

S.  O.  To  see  that  we  are  properly  closed  internally,  to  depo& 
the  royal  standard  in  the  pedestal,  and  to  cT&cve  a  blessing 'd 
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tH9  BfifXmdCAS.,  2?I    . 

IL.W,  R.  Then,  brethren,  l.will  crave  your  a^sistapce.  tg 
to  enable  me  to  close  Our  labours  with  peace,  unity  and  f6rm  t 
tiiecefqre,  brethren,  I  will  th^nk  you  to  aarance  fyom  the.^^tti;)  '^ 
tb^pedestl^l  in  the  east  and  to  assist  each  other  in  takifjie  db^ 
the  royal  standard,  to  see  it  safely,  deposited,  with  the  Holy %atJ 
and  Jewels,  in  our  ancient  and  sacred  repository.         .  /   , 

The  brethren  now  advance  in  due  form,  and  when  arrlvTS^a 
Qoder  the  banner,  they  pull  gently  the  plummet,  suspended  from  ' 
the  crown  of  the  standard,  which  being  connected  with  a  set  of 
puilies  mechaniotlly  arranged,  they  lower  it  a  little  by  degrees,   . 
whilst  the  organ  plays  a  solemn  march.    The  last  brother  ^hat 
advances  is  Uie  Senior  Overseer,  who  takes  it  down  and  puts  ;ix . 
into  thepedestal.     He  then  returns,  with  the  rest  of  the  bxethreu, ' 
to  their  respective  places,  by  the  proper  advances,  and  stop  in 
due  form,  when  the  R.  \V.  R,  and  S.  and  J.  O.  close  the  Lodge,  - 
by  seven  knocksy  and  the  grand  honours  are  given  by  all  tne 
brethren.  ' 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  SCOTCH 
MASTER  OR  SUPERINTENDANT. 

h  this  degree,  the  master  is  called  very  powerful  and  the  breth- 
ren very  honourable.     The   decorations   of  the  apartment^  ai[e' 
splendid.     The  ensignd  of  the  different  orders  in  masonry  are 
designed  in  colours,  and,  at  proper  distances,  receive  the  ai4  of 
8l  lights.     On  the  drawing,  the  furniture  or  sacred  utensils,  of  the. 
Temple  qf  Solomon  are  delineated  the  ark  of  alliance,  the  altar  of ' 
iflcenset  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,   the 
braien  altar^  the  brazen  sea,  &c.     The  Jewel  is  worn  pendant  to 
a  red  sash  and  the  apron  is  bordered  with  red.     A  transparency  ^ 
of  the  temple  \»  in  the  east  and  the  lodge  opens  as  in  the  preced- 
ing degree  of  Grand  Architect.     The  candidate  is  prepared  'As 
before^  with  the  exception  of  the  blindfolding;  the  necessity  of' 
the  dhtmction  will  appear  evident  in  the  course  of 

The  Recepti&n  or  FasMg. 

Tr£  candidate  is  admitted  by  the  signal  of  a  Grand  Architect.  ^ 
The  wardens  place  him  between  them  and  thus  addresses  the 
master  -.—Very  Powerful,  Moabon  is  present  and  ardently  desires 
to  participate  in  our  labours.  You  gave  him  to  understafKl,.ini 
t^e  pr^eding  degree,  that  there  was  wanting  yet  a  ceremony  for 
him  to  undergo,  before  he  would  be  in  complete  possession  of  the' 
secrets  of  Maspnry,  His  zeal  has  brought  him  intg  your  presence 
to  obtain  th^» 

y, P.'Brotber  Moabon,  we  cannot  suflSciently  applajud  your 
M^^v.Cjran'c^  in  endeavouring  to  explore  our  secret  mysteries. 
Tbe^are  withheld'  from  every  one  until  we  are  welt 'satiified  of 
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^  concepUoixa  ^an  tlnif,  business  ar^  luo^t  proj^bly  erronepusii  i 
^;it;|i8ficarcely,p9^ible  foryoti  to  eonjc^tiur^  |K«  objbel  or  ibufat 
^  p^r,i:p^€iting<;>  The  grmnd^ar  of  this  degree  is  iauiioaae,maiivvj 
(  ^e  periplis0lbu;jof  tha  v^ry  hoaourable  brethren  nvhb  a^iitoMi 
^|\villdfc)r^re  U«     The  mighty  degree  wbich  we  bow  hold  iaiinU 

a  SuperiDtend^nt^GQtcb  Mast«r.*     The  Temple  is  raised  Tn 

,th^  .fouadation  to  a  papo-stone:  the  elevations  are  |^erf^t/a 
V  thb  sabred. utensils  <>nly  leraain  to  be  prepared,  after  the  drawhi 

bir  th^  gp^^test  master  that  ever  lived.  We  are  to  elect  a  wmcci 
.,^r^  who  will  complete  with  honour  and  with  glory  the  mod 
,  which  he  designed.  Move  about  the  lodge^  exereise  your  gsa 
*^jau(^  Pi^e^t  ^  us  the  reeult. 

,,,;^n^  candidate  traverses  81  times  round  the  drawingv  and; 
]  )e^th\  th«  Wardeas  give  him  designs  for  the  furnitunsy  which 

'^e^ents.tQ  the  a^astex, 

V.  P.  Moabon,  the  designs  are  worthy  of  the  subject ;  butthi 
,  i^  ap^bljgation  to  which  you  are  to  submit,  before  you  cab 
^  made  af^oaioted  with  our  secrets.     This  engagement  di Sets  fin 

thp9^  ^wi^x^h  you  have  already  taken,  in  as  much  as»  ibat,  tb 
^ I. were  ; entered  into  in  darkness;  whereas,  this  is  offipred  to  y 
^Fithou^t  restraint.  It  is  aow  for  you  to  decide^  We.havel 
I  pO)ver  tp  release  you  from  your  professions,  even  of  those 'wH 

you  have  made  with  us.     It  is  a  matter  of  indifference^  if  3 

repeal  all  that  you  already  know  on  the  subject  of  Masonry.  « ^ 
,  9^re  obt  if  Jt  becomes  the  amusement  of  the  popular'  Nvoi 
^.What  j#  now.  required  of  you  is,  an  act  of  sincerity,  and,  tiswtn 
^jt  i&  trs^spribed  for  ypur  perusal  and  approbation.  .  If  you.  do  1 
,  conQuT  with  the  contents,  say  90,  and  wo  will  act  accordingly. 

you  consent,  read  it  with  an  audible  voice  and  we  will  «lte 

'''    \  Obligation.  '  ,     « 

lUrbv.  the  tKwsession  of  my  .senses,  upon  the  exisfente  Of  1 
>r<easoav  ^fto  upon  the  uoderttandiag  tnkt  suppcrts,  g^uldes  a 
iepligiiteaaine,  I  promise,  swear,  and  voW,  that  I  #Sll  kefep  ftiv 
.  late  aH  the  secrets^  signs  afnd  mysteries  which  ha^fe  IreeH  to  ' 
' preae^t  time  unveiledi  or  that  shall  be  revealed '  to' me  iti^fuhi 
If  I; am  not  faithful  tor  this  engagement,  may  my  bbd^  be  ^xpot 
Ao  fsdoR  j^Lfid  penaMes;  may  the  veins  of  mV  ten^ples^  be  dpei 
and  may  1  be  ^exposed  upon  a  pyramid  to  the  h^t  of  tli^^iiH,  1 
cold  of  the  night,  and  the  rigours  of  the  winds;  may^ my  1>k 
Riii:  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  spirit  is  extin|rur'shed  iKkt^i 
IMtes  the.aubsianoe;  may  I  augment  my  sufferin|;9,  tfn 

•  What  I  were  Scoxbmi^  knbwn  at  the  building  <3f  this  wonder 
ttiQ))1^ this  airy  bbrc  t:  -  -  ^     "'  -'    '     "^  -      °  -^^-t-^  ^Hx? 
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Iv^iv;  tmayfdoarishtil^fat  b^^iV<^'to'«6'aaf?Fi^  prb{>6i'ti6HktieYiid 

:isjia)|iinutiitneat^n.saffi<*ientljr  aton^ for  utiypeiijifrif •'*■,' "    ' ' 

1.  'if the  eandidate  iefMes  to  repeal  it,'tlie  W^rdeitt '  poftft  ""thW 

Hflvoilkito^hai^teck'iind  drite  him  bdbr^  tfiefin  tv^enty^^v^tlUlh^jbB 

1  mod  the  Iodide  and  then  thrust  him  6ut'of  ^x)6ir^:'    Thiriti'ic^i^d 

piBitohig.     If  he  Wiot^;  he  pronotiiicei  the  oblig^tfoti'm'  an 

L«Bdibfte<^ee  and  the  paper  is  committed  to'the  flamed.      '  "    '[ 

!:  V.P.  brother 'Moabon;'y6ur  zeal  httrtng  engaged  ybd  to  tier- 

i^sffaewiith  the  firMUe^a  erf*  a  g6od  ma's(m,  V^'^all  noi^<]pfroc^ed 

^yaar  proclamation  aa  a  Saperintendant  Scoteh  S^astef^  a  cei'e- 

^mimy  which  from  time  immemorial  harafwa^s  taken  ptacfe  iu'the 

ttaatjBmpartof  theTeovple^    Prior  to thiSi  it  haa -been  db^med  a 

mark  of  respect,  and  upon  the  preaent  occasion  it  must'ii(^  he 

\oiibitled,  to  meditate  for  afewmomentti  on  the  tragical  ttid  bfhipi 

•  whom  yott  are  called  to  aneceed.    Silence  is  a  sindere  seilitiiiebt 

of  grief,    lict  the  homage  done  to  his  name  be  perfect,  a:fei^Velry 

paiticniar  respecting  him  is  snch,  ' 

The  master  pronounces  Civi :  the  brethren  put  one  ktiee'tb  f^e 
grooBd,  The  master  strikes  thrice;  and  the  brethren  place  tlieir 
faetds  bn  their  hands  for  a  few  moments,  in  a  pensitepodtnt'e. 
The  master  then  says  Caei:  the  brethren  rise  to  safdte  eabh 
other  and  unanimously  address  the  candidate: — ^We'  adfdpt 
Mtwbon  aa  oor  brother  and  we.  acknowledge  him  to  be  our  grand 
naster,  .     ■       .  .  ••*'''. 

:  ''V, P.  Very  honourable  brother,  it  is  with  extreme  pleasiitt, 
Ihatd  behold  yoiir  proclamation  to  an  illastrious  Supefthtendaiit 
..ficoteh  Master.  Words  will  not  etpress-th^  sentim^rfts  which 
'my  heart  Uctates.  I  ivvtl,  however,  confide  to  you  tfaie  rnysteri^s 
:irbkdr'ave  *  i>ei^erv(>d  for  this  degree.  Advance  ahd  receive 
''Acts,.-      --^     •-  ^  •'  ■■: 

This  sash  will  give  you  authority  over  masons  of  inferior' drd^. 
To  distinguish  ourselves  as  Superiniendant  Scotch  Masters,  there 
are  three  words,  two  signs  and  a  grip.  The  words  a)-e  Urim, 
^omm^aod  Zididiac*  The  aigna  are  to  preaairt  the  hands  In 
1^^  foj^qiof  a  tri^gle  to  the  forehead,  saying  i-^TVioai^aiar  ai.ehe 
/ffif$heiBd  is  m^  p^vti  of  Bupport.  The  other  is  to  |>«t  the  right 
^o4  i^poa  the  cyea^  inclining  the  head  and  bending,  the  .koei. 
^r;grip  ifr  to^take  the  two  right: bands,  as  in  tha.jyrdtiteota' 
1^^9glj^j.,^iijj96tead  of  turning  them  thrice,  mutually^givethude 
l^li^.  stff)]^aa  witjh  the  fore-ftngers  closed.  Fat  the .  kit  haiujl  on 
^  tjratlf^'a  light  shoHlder  and  say  : — Virtnia  unkes^.  hoa  heunt^ 
[iiif^ri€afl$^^wo  bodk^  and  in  every  thing  ntoikes.ut  one.i  i  'i 
i  .A9.Sf^tfph  AfasAer^  you  lare. to. preside  in* the  ilodgo,  aiaden^aa 
Uqu^afie  c»p9h\B  of  instructing  the  bcetiire»,'  1  dhall  resigaiaiy 
present  power  and  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  your  government,  as 

J'^  v-s  rane  ipStvaaen  of  Masbtiit;  mimiiityf  j  h^c:  ri'i^  gt±i  ^{fi^> 
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you  have  conformed  to  miae,    TIm  m^Tit^riM  of  th»49gproeytp 
which  frequsi'eyouj!  atteotioiiy  will  bebettaxpiaiDedin 

Tke  CaieebvBTn. 

M^  Yi^if  boDOuc^blabrothei^,  ate  you  a  Scoich  Master  ? 
«A,  I  am. 

Q.  What  do  you  fljid  in  that  degree  ?     , 

A*  I  kaciw  the  graa4yigpbt.of  the  third  apartment. 

Q.  Where  were  you  received  ? 
.Av  Id  abigb  place. 

Q,  What  18  your  occupation  ? 

,A«  To  prepare  the  aluars  and  to  adorn  them  with  prociona 
atones.  ^ 

Q,  Have  you  any  other  employ? 

A.  To  form  the  sacred  utensiln  and  tOr  ornaaent  them  with 
sculpture. 

Q». .What  are  the  utensils? 

A«.  The  ark  of  alliance,  the  altj3ir  of  incense,  the  table  of  shew- . 
bready  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  braasen  altar  and  the  brazen 
sea. 

Q.  What  are  the  ornaments  of  the  ark  of  alliance. 

A,  Two  cherubims  support  and  cover  it  with  their  wings., 

Q.  What  does  it  contain  ? 

A.  The  written  law  that  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai, 

Q.  Give  me  the  sign  of  that  law? 

A.  By  placing  the  hands  upon  the  head,   the  ftngera  open, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Q.  What  were  the  materials  used  in  forming,  the  ark  ? 

A.  Shittim  Wood  overlaid  with  gold. 

Q,  What  were  the  proportkjns  ? 

A.  It  was  two  cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  on&and  a  half  in 
bceadtb,  »ud  aa  much  in  height. 

Q,.  Hpw  came  you  to  acquire  this  knowledge  ? 

A.  In  return  for  the  designs  which  I  pjreaented  at  ny  initi-  . 
ation^    . 

.Q»  What  pledge  was  exacted  from  you  before  this  o|agnific|int 
discovery? 

A.  A  voluntary  engagement  which  my  heart  approved  and  my 
mouth,pronounced, 

Q«  what  succeeded  this  obligation  ? 

A«  My  proelamation. 

Q.  The  use  of  it? 

^  A;  A  unaninkous  'Stekoowiedgment  from  every  on<e  prevents  that 
I  was  a^Supe^intfendat^t  Scotch  Master. 

Q.  What  fs  represented  by  the  triangle  ? 

A,  Tlie  divine  properties  of  the  grand  architect  of  the  universe. 

Q,  Name  them  ? 
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Tits  R^f*CWLKt!ii#,  24*  - 

A.  The  sacred  word  and  its  situatioo  evinces  that  the  creator 
is  the  centre  and  sonrce  of  iM^asoni^*' 

Q.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  circle  round  it  ? 

A.  That  the  nupreme  being  had  no  foeginhing  ai^  <M>nseqt/en^y 
DO  end.  \     ' 

Q.  Why  is  the  jewel  pendant  to  a  riblxSn  the  colour  of  lire  ?  ' ' 

A.  To  keep  ia  remeu^branCe  the  atdour  whieh  enabled  ^  Us  ko 
obtain  this  degree.  '  "'^ 

Q.  In  what  place  was  the  first  lodge  of  Superintend  Ant  Sioteh 
Masters  held  ?  '  |      ' 

A.  B&tweien  three  mountains^  inaccessible  to  the  ignoraht;  and 
in  a  valley  where  peace,  virtne  and  union  reign. 

Q.  Name  th€  nH>untains  ? 

A.  Moriah,  Sinac,  Harodim.  * 

Q.  Where  is  the  last  situated  ? 

A.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  whence  it  is  termed  SScotirh 
Masenry.  In  this  place,  a  cock*  never  crowed,  a  Hon  never 
roared',  and  a  woman  never  tattled.*  •     ' 

Q.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  a  deep  valley? 

A.  The  tranquillity  of  oor  lodge. 

Q.  What  produces  it?  '. 

A.  The  retaining  of  the  original  markd  of  Masonry. 

Q.  What  are  the  marks? 

A,  Three  words,  two  signs  and  a  grip. 

Q./How  oM  are  you  as  an  architect? 

A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  How  <jld  are  you  as  ^  Grand  Architect? 

A.  Twenty-seven. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  as  a  Scotch  Master  ? 

A.  E%hty-one.  '     '     •     /  . 

V.  P.  Very  Honourable  S  u  peri  n  ten  dan  t  Scotch  Masters,  thfs-  is 
the  ultimatum,  the  Wghest  humber'in  the  archives  of  masOn^. 
Itit^eflitoundary  beyobd  which  there  is  no  passing.  This  rs  the 
last  instant  of  the  last  hour  of  the  last  year  ihat  this  lodge  is  to 
bc-Tierd/  The  very  honourable  brethren  give  one  knpek '  ea>bh 
until  eightv-one  are  counted  and  the  lodge  is  closed. 

*  The  continental  masons  of  the  last  century, had  a  tradifidn  among  ' 
them,  that  pure  Masonry  had  been  preserved  by  the  inhnbitftnt^  of  a  cttvQ 
in  a  njountain  near  Aberdeen.  So  powerful  was  the  tnuiitioo,  .that  some 
Gennan  Masons  were  deputed  to  a^icertain  from  those  of  Aber(ieeo>  if 
siifefadirecMbBia€ft«  The.i|i;nf)Tant  Masons  of  Aberdeen  were  .e^oftuslied 
at  sQch  an  application,  and  told  the  deputation,  that  they  were  equaUy  ; 
ignorant  of  pure  Masonry ;  indeed^  they  bad  a  notion  that  it  had  only  been  ' 
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fS8  *ti5^^#fe*trfe£id^iy. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF*ftE  WBOHEfi^OrsfeCRET  MASTEl 
J  n€iidJJEP\  BYnFdNCHv  THE  SE&ktrT^  FROlFOWP^tV^l. 


iU  )itV'i  v. 


;\    :.  :     ;'   Mi  .:  '    '- '•     Ci    f.      ,*  linUC 


fyitS'!^k%ef8'huiig  With  bfafck,  strefWecl  with  tears.  "^XSe  ma^^l 
f«|)^Mf!nti  86k>tt<)ti  and  is  stiled  tlii^ice  Puissant  He  cpt^ifi 
tk^  temt^te  tb  the  teven  expert  masters  to  repair  th^  loss  9f ';i 
ri^'AW.  :  ihthidloidge  there  is  but  one  Warden,  whpijs  caU; 
M^^toi^.  It  is  he  who  had  the  inspection  of  the  workm^asl 
dMre'^fif'MdUbt  Lebanon,  before  the  death  of  Hiram  Abiffi^!  | 
was  the  first  secret  master.  ,     >/ 

,!  -  T  .  I     ,       )     '  fcfwiof  the  Lodge,  • 

riSololwM^  sitsrin  th«  cast,  clothed  in  black,  lined  with  em^ 
hokifem'««eptre  ia  his  hand  ;  before  him  i^  a  ti^angul^r  altaV;  \ 
w^iibhi^^ccrOW»of  kurels  and  olite  leaves.  A<fenir^m  ^i^s 
liie^ttestv  ki  baited  inspe<itor,  and  does  not  make  lise  of  ^M^ 
uml)  because  the  work  was  suspended  by  the  death  ofWn 
Abiflii  ^Solomon  is  decorated  with  a  broad  bfue  ribband  ffohi  1 
iightaho^lder  to  hi^fcft  hip,  at  the  bottom  of  which  h^ng^  it 
angle;  but  no  apron.  Adoniram  is  decorated  with  a  btoad  Wl^ 
ribband,  with  black  borders,  has  a  triangular  collar,  io  wtHc& 
jUmdant,  ah  ivory  ke}  with  the  letter  Z  in  the  wards;  '  M\ 
boetlMrdii  lvir>^  a  sknilar  collar  and  key,  with  White  tpi^dns 'd^ 
black  strings.  The  white  signifies  the  candour  and  IrtnocclTief 
dieiroHssev}  and  tbe  black  the  mourning  fbrtheir  chid!  ; The j| 
efth^aprcois  Mfie^  with  an  eye  of  gold  |)aifiied  bVi^'ft..^^  Tl 
lodger^bUld  be  lighted  with  81  lights  iAbHinchc^scf  fHn^\6  ^ 
but  may  be  don^  with  three  limes  three.  '   '  ^'  "'  'i\' 

1  «>(  i  '    '        ■  '    Won9i  of  ^6p€ning  tlie  Lodge.'       •     '  "'^     -^ 

?T.'+i  'ftrother  Adoniram,  are  you  a  secret  Master?'    /    !^  '/^ 

••A/  ThT'ice''pdidsant,  I  have  passed  from  the  square  tb/(h^tpfc:6l 

ptlKd^tf,'  f  havie  Seem  the  tomb  of  Hiram  Abiff,  add  have,  in  cc(i 

p^hj  ilt?th'iny  brrthren,  shed  many  tears  of  er  |t.  ''  ^^ 

'T[VP:#hati^  the  dock?  .    ':  i:'! ''*,^ '\ 

♦k.  IPhe  dawn  of  the  day  has  dn\en  away  darfen«^^' inf^d/t 

great  light  begins  to  shine  in  this  lodge. 

^  t.l'.'  If  thV  gVeat  li^t  begins  to  shine  in  l!hia'  Ibd^fe  ki^n'$^' 

at^' All  iJe^et  rhasters,  tt  is  time  to  begin  our  work,    ^iv^  nplic 

B^irth^i*  Adonifatn,  that  r  am  about  to  open  the  Iqilge.  '    p\'  ^ 

AdbnUam  ^te4  this  notice :  tbe,  thrice  poissant  iWi|c6S  sej 

tiiWe^  Witb*  his"hantls  and  makes  the  sign  of  silence^  b^'  ptfUi 

t^^'tvf*6^i-8t  tingeti  of  his  right  hbnd  upOn^bi^  Ups'   '  th^n  ttll  ^r 

Brethren  strike  seven  times  and  answer  (he  si^,  bv  piltiirie:  t 

X^ f^tflrtg^  W-thbiV  left  hands^atJotf  Hbe^h^flfr  ^b^ tBrl 

Fuiss^t  say>i :  **  this  lo'dgb  i*  opfen.^' 
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master  m  bis  third  de^^,  b^f<^i^  il^^&ii^t]^<t¥]P^^  jMf;  vf  {t^en 
booDd ;  a  large  square  is  hung  over  bis  face,  ^itb  a  great  light  in 
his  hand. «  The  master  of  ihd  cMrapontei  knocks  seven  times  at 
door^,,vben  he  enters  and,  giyesf  an  j^ccoq^t  j(a  ^^nt^niirm 
)n^  the  same  ^o  the  j^hriqe  Puusan)^  'i^^e^reS(  t^Vf^ 
ii^roduced  to  him>  Adoniram.  He  j?  ;io  iptrodu^ed^^  .^x,9rT 
ea  to  the  ptUar  or  cushiont  mid  tok)  tQ  k^e^  orn^ips.ri^l 
'he'thrice  Puissant;  seeiiig  Jiim  ii^itlvsVtglPeat  f^^mi^^A 
i^ady  a  light  La  liis  hand,  and  kneelifig^,  thi«s  ,/^ddrep;9§^ 

My  dear  Brother,  yon  have  seen  little  more  than  a  thick  veil 
which  covers  the  sanctum  sanctbrum  <if  God*s  Holy  Temple. 
Yoi^.fideKl]^,  fervour  and  constaney  have  gained  you  dU  itiiPfMrs 
jr^ic^ Jaia  now  ajl»Qut  ta.grant:  ihat  is>  to jiheipt  tp^y|»a9iirti)toi4 
AQ^^jtud  tp  jbtrodace  you  tutbe  number  dedtAo^d  io^'fill  43iiS  jbto 
9|ti^,4ear  brother  JHiram  Abdff,  in  bope^,  that  God  niU:  ^enabUr 
]^.4fc^  dflfy  pr  other  to  arrive  at  the  secret  vault,  iberetti^  ptaiM 
tep^t^  t^e  pBlar.of  beauty.  Do  you  find  yo^n^f  i»l|)ablt><t^ 
lij^  ihj^' iecre^.  ^h  which  we  are  willing  to  intnti^'yod^'d^d 
l^i^^iUiiig  to  take  an  obligation  ?  .•  ,     ..jj^ 

[(^|^,,1  consent.  .').  >j.!.li''   " 

»e  pen^tj  4^  l|bi»  obligation  is,  to  have  the  penaltie^snof  nail 
ic^.^obljigatioi^  in^i^ted,  guaranteed  by  seven  i»p«litio«ij  d 

.^f)^ram. raises  Noodle  and  the  thrice  Putiss&nt  innF^stsrhiiii 
a  ^i^>ti^,'> k?y>  and  apron ;  crowns  him  wkh^ a  crown  oliIa^*« 
H/^y^^^Y^ff^^^^  which  he  addressee  him  sOi'foUowtjtt^ 
Hy  aeair  brother,  I  receive  you »  a  secret  master,  hnd.  giim  jod 
nuik  among  the  Levites,  to  fill  the  number  of  one  whom  we  have 
lost  This  laurel  represeots  the  victoryr  you  tire  to  gain  over  your 
passions.  The  Q]ive  is  the  symbol  of  peace,  i^biqh  OMgipt  a^iiys 
tpjjjjgljj^oqg  lis.  It  is  for  you  to  deserve  the.{avQur,..tb«|t  Qgd 
msv^nilbl^^^  arrive  one  day,  hi  the  secret  placet  to  eo^t^^r^^ri 

puce  tnepiuar  of  beauty.^  I  decorate  you  with  ^i>  iv^oi^y,  kp,^ 
DQDg  to  a  black  ana  white  ribbon,  as  a  symbol  of  your  fideli^,.  |h-^ 
%%^B%'^^j^^*J^^'^^^^P'  '^^  white  apron  and  g^yes  aiie  ^e 
marks  ot  the  candour  of  the  .secret  maat^-    , .  '  i'.  \i:  -.^ 

^^jj^e^i;  )}||0^eK,  by  tiie  rank  which  you  now  Wve.^f^oiig'ilie 
£|5j|c8,^njmalit3f  of  secret  roaster,  you  have  become;  the ,fejt^&»J[r. 
Aantian  oTtjbie.l^p^ple  8^nd  are  one  of  the  sevep  jto  ^ifb«5Uii(t^pi  4^^ 
h%%0  ll*i^%  %9^£^-^'^^*^  m^nctioly,hUtory  you  .^i^^Vf^^^h-fya- 
<^jJJR|V'V8^^^^  eyeontheflap  ofyouraprcfn.iji  ^r^i^i^wlr 

JfSoj'S^^^^^H'^^i^^P.?  careftil  eye  or.ws^tcb  W;,thf^>lW5l^aij|f 
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right  hand  on  his  itpstand  thfr  oAutt  Atiswen  'by  'tki&  «aii^&-^i| 
•ivsili  theiba  ImncL  .1    i. 

i  .ThttifTifriB-firfttf  Ibe Master  Mason's^ then  creep  upttothda 
•bow  and' balance  iev«n  times,  croteing^  yowt  ngbt>le^id8tin|^4;] 
Ibalbnba.  .  "       .  ' 

The  paes-word  isZizon,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  bahistrm 

which  18  a  little  coW  of  turned  pillafs«  The  second  w4»rd  i4,  Jo 
.Adobai^lna*     They  SEre  the  t^ee  first  names  which  -OiAliga 

himself  to  Moses  on  the  mountain  :   the  initials  of  wkid/yo^  s 

traced  on  the  triangle. 

Go,  my  brother,  |iass  before  the  brethren,  and  thtea  Kst^ 

our  doctrine.  f    - 

Lecturp.  or  Catechism, 
Q,  Are  you  a  secret  master? 
A.  I  am  and  I  glory  in  it, 
Q.  How  were  you  received  a  secret  master  ? 
A.' I  passed  from  the  square  to  the  compasses. 
Q.  Wheps  were  yoa  received  ? 
A.  In  Solomons  Palace. 

Q*  Who  made  you  a  secret  master?  '* 

A.  t}olomon  with  Adoniram  the  inspector  of  the  works  oC  t 
Temple. 

Q.  Did  you  perceive  any  thing  at  your  entranae  ?  -    :   .     r> 
A.  Evident  marks  of  the  divine  presence.  / 

Q.  Did  yon  distinguish  any  thing  particular  ?  i     , 

A.  I  perceived  a  triangle  in  a  great  circle,  in  the  centre  l>f  #hi 
^^' enclosed  a  biasing  star,  which  blinded  me  firith  holy^  i4tiip 
and  ooiKlemplajtton* 
^     Q.,  What  signifies  the  Hebrew  character  in  the  trianglei?    . 

A.  Something  beyond  the  common  knowledge;  ofbinwinnttli 
which  I  cannot  pronounce.  ^ .  * 

Q.  We  are  in  a  lodge,  and,  therefore,  pronounce  it?  /. 

A.  I  have,  seen  the  great  dazzling  light  withowt  knowing  it 
Qt  What  was  inclosed  in  the  great  brightness?  ''>    • 

A.  The  great  ineiabie  name  of  the  grand  archEilect  of  tiho  ju 
verse.  Moses  was  alone  on  the  mountain  wiien  God  iq>{»es|Ei^ 
kim  and  preitfoiiftded  it.  It  was  forbidden  by  a  law  oi.  Moifes 
be  publicly  mentioned,  by  which,  the  true  pronunciatiiBt  fi 
lost;  but  I  hope  one  day  to  arrive  at  theknowlod^tlielieoC) 
!  O.  Did  yoU' perceive  any  thing  nofe?  v 

A.  I  perceived  nine  other  words  in  Hebrew  cbaractesi*..  i    i< 
Q;  Where  weVe  they  placed ?  -  »  '.  -^ 

A.  In  nine  beams  which  came  from  the  luminous  trian^l»Lt . 
Q.'Wba'lsf^ify  those  nkmes?  ••'  .    j-   ./ 

•    A*  llie  -nam^s  which  God  gare  himself,  dp^aking  to  Blbfteft 
*  'tbei:fn6Htotaih,'givitig  him  hopes  thathis  Aitufoiisiwe should  3(1 
the  real  name.  ■'-  «     ?  -'^     l'-  ■■-.  ux^i  ^i 
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.:  Q^Gcee  ttemto  mevwttii tfaeic aigoilisatiaBi.  .   :     .  '•  '.,(. 

A.  Eloah,  Adonai,  Jebovab,  Jaol^»  Jpb^  ELohiiiiy  Eehaii^  (Dz«e 
4*d>Jies^^.  ■  Uhe  Qiae  WQcda  ap^^'compod^d  of  iettarS'  nirbif Ifc  cbin-> 
fi05e.ser6fity.two  naiaea  luid  are  takaa  from,  tke  name  of  ike/'diih 
vinity,  according  to  the  ADgel's  Alphabet  aad  the  Cabidiatiedl 
.Toe,  .  .  •..:{•     . 

. .  Q, What  tigoifaa the  circiethai  Bunroonds  $ht ttiaagpla?  '•'■'■ 
>  AAtn  a  meteor  which  ought  to  guide  tis  to  dtvine  ptovideixfe. 

Q.  What  aignifiea  the  letter  G  in  the  blaaag  alar  t     . 

A.  Glory,  grandeur,  gomel. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  these  three  wordg  ? 

A,  By  glorify  I  mean  God :  by  grandeur^  I  mean  tbo  maa  that 
may  be  great  by  perfection :  and  by  gomel,  T  mean  a  Hebrew  wwd 
which  signifies  thanks  to  God  for  hia  saprema  power  and  good- 
ness, It  was  the  first  word  that  Adam  spake  when^  be  beheld 
Ere, 

Q,  What  signify  the  five  points  of  the  blazmg  star? 

A,  It  reminds  us  of  the  five  orders  of  architeotare  wUdh  ^inrere 
Qied  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple ;  also  of  the  five  senses 
of  nature,  without  which  no  man  can  be  perfect.  • 

Q.  What  more  did  you  aee  ? 

A.  The  ark  of  alhaace,  the  golden  oandlestiek  with  aeven 
branches,  and  the  table  with  shew  bread.  .    .    ' 

Q.  Where  wene  they  placed  ? 

A.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  aanctAiiR  sanotoniuii.  <      :    ,  / 

Q,  To  what  do  the  ark  and  the  blaaiag  star  allude  ? 

:A.!Aatfc&ark  was  the  emblem- of  peace,  an  ailianae  which  God 
■ads  wkk  hia  people,  it  was  put  aader  the  ahad^w  of  thb^wing^s 
of  the  Cherubims.  In  like  manner  is  the  cifole»  aFhiok  inofoaes 
the  tttat^  in  'the  blazing  atar,  under  the  emblema  of  th&allianca 
oldirothes  Masontf.  /A 

Q.  Of  what  form  was  the  ark  ?  i  m  •  <  >./ 

A«  An  oblong  aqaare. 

Q.:Of  what  was  it  made? 

A.  Of  shiitim  wood,  lined  within  and  wii^ut  withgbldi  with 
a  golden  crown  aad  supported  by  two  cherabimsof  Ooldi?.; . 
'     Qi»  What  was  the  title  and  purpose  of  the  ark/? 
'    'Ai'The  propitiatory,  or  place  that  serredlo  <appaeuio  Goid's 


Qv  What  did  the  ark  eontaitt?  i; 

A.  The-testimony  which  God  gaTe  to  Mofeapn  the*  ttito, tables 
ofthaiaw.  .   •    / 

Q.  What  did  the  two  tables  conteio,  aiMl  of  what  ^tre.  they 
mada?  .;:-•.-  ^  ...(••./ 

A.  They  were  made  of  white  «a£bleandcQiitaiaed'tb6'tQa>com- 
anadfaleotarin'  HahreWy  aa  diotated  to.Afoae^by  th^Almiighty, 
mA  ithiai*dih4ed^tbt  foar  firafi  raspeoti^^purrdiMty  ;ia;GMi«atdi  the 
nx  last  of  our  duty  to  man.  .1  hn  it>^'  >>it) 
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Q.  OrflilMi<«tti«M  Ifaft  ttUet  *  <      *         . .  '-^  •>.   >? 

Aa  ^loLfMilietmUw  Lomwem4$i  hnmd  0C  piopocliM  MiirfM 
oagkt  to  be  always  ia  the  preaence  of  God  a«  ka  aadapad'Hvaaa 
Q.Of  what  were  the  loaveaaMda?  \  ^     -      ^    .  .if   \ 

k.  Of  the  finest  floor.  ^    ^  r.\ 

Q.  How  were  they  placed?  v^.H  J 

A.  Six  oa  ifaa  n^  ekk  tod**aia  ••«  tbr  lelt^  inlMay.  Iw4 


What  was  pot  over  them  ? 

A.  A  very  pure  and  brnbt  ewer  ? 

Q,Why? 

A.  In  order  that  they  ahouM  be  anoniaaietit  to  the  ob%aUoi 
made  to  Qod. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum  ? 

A.  Debur,  a  Hebrtwword. 

Q;  What  does  it  mean  ? 

A.  Speeeh, 

Q,  Why  irai  it  «o  called  ? 

AvBecawSe  there  the  drinity  resided  aad  from  thence  deliT^rec 
his  oractes, 

Q;  Wlio  constructed  the  ark  ? 

-A.  When  Moses  -was  ordered  by  Ood  to  construct  the  ark,  h< 
made  choice  of  Bazaieel,  the  son  of  Uri,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
and  of  Mariam  sister  to  Moses.  He  likewise  chose  AhoKab  the 
,  son  of  Xhishemeky  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  two  able  workmen  foi 
that  purpose^  Upon  these  occasions,  the  people  of  hra^l  thAW: 
ed  so'imieh  ardour  and  zeal,  that  Moses  by  the  4U}vice-6f  fii^M 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  work,  was  ^bhoed,  by  the  sound  oi 
the  trumpet,  to  make  it  known,  that  he  had  no  further  occaaioi 
for  more  assistance.  Moses  Rkewise  had  particular  directions  foi 
the«iMl>€Aof  fwaada  forftbe  tabernacle  asid  for  (Am  ose^f  Um 
sacnAeeH  -    • 

Q«>THo«r.,ooiMi  the  candlestick  to  be  ccmpoaed'  of  scees 
braatohest  ^  t  - 

A,  Because  the  No.  7  represents  the  nnmber  of  the^plandla^  > 

Q4  What  w«s  M  the  ta|^  of  each  of  them  ? 
.  A*.  AJamp»  Md.eaob  pcnntBd  north  wad  aoalh.   . 

Q»,Orhow;maoypartsdid  they  consist? 

A.  Seventv. 

Q»:  Whair  does  that  niuiriier  of  parts  refmaent  ? 

A*  The  twelve  aignB  of  she  Zodiac  through  wUtk  the  plaa^ti 
mow.  '     • 

Q<  What  does  the  fiotdeye  in  the  Mge  raptcaeat?. 

A.  One  only  lighfi»  tibat  dispels  the  tdasknesa  fiBttnur*  ' 

Q^.Hiiwfdid'tfaey.g^t  lipi into  the  gallBiseJi^  liift'teas|fle  ?     •    - 

A-**fi^a>«tair  daae,  conlrnred  as  a  screw  in  ibe  iniar  w«|iiio( 
the  tampfe^hy  wUehitbqrM^snded  by  thjMa^*  five  iav.Bannad  atef»| 
It  wa^  ballad iCopkleSy  beMuia  it  wte  itaidettihaiai»qp8#;  .  . '  w  ^ 
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Q.  How  many  doors  are  there  in'  tihe ^■a»ettti«e— cUtOMi  ^^  ^ 
4dM]F<^Mii»jt)nfaka,nitefa  ^nm- onkni^wifkt^T^pVyn,^ 
cbltujiMLjUli  ■— igt.  -  '^^  f^  •.  J  u-  •  .  'c  :.;  -  ■:  ;:•  Vu^.*^  -i  oi  J.i.tfo 
4  What  do  there  colours  repBteHtl^  ..*  >  ..?; 
i;  The  four  eleiaeata,  ^ »»  ^^  ^  ^  • 

Q,How  old  arc  you  ?  •  !:.?/.::. 

4«IlMtattaAes}MeB^a««eB;^wkMh  at«>eigh^-€Mie. 
Q.  Wfiit  is  your  pass-word  ?  •  v  si 

i.  Zizon.  V  ..    % 

/*onn  qf  closing  the  Lodfft. 

^  jToibj^r  Ip^pectpr^  vh^t.is  tl^  clock  ? 
^e  close  of  the  day.  •    •,. 

T.P.  Whatrei^aiDS  tobedoue?  ■'     > 

J.  To  practice  virtue,  shun  vice  and  remain  in  ailepQe.  ,  . '  / 
The  Thrice  Puissant  addresses  himself  to  the  bfethren  flaff/i-fn 
As  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  practice  virtue  and  shunvice^-inrQ 
will  be  silent  and  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  doD«.  It  is  tiiiW  tO) 
res^^f^er.Ip^^tor,  give  notice  to  the  bre^^ren,  .t^t  {;m 
ibouT to  close  the  lodge  by  the  mysterious  number.  .       ,,  ^ 

The  Inspector  repeats  this  to  the  brethren.      The  Tbfice  ^i«^: 
laD^jflui^  seven  times  with  hia  jiands  find  then  aU  the  hn»t)|ii^ei^ 
imit^jUJu^       He  makes  the  sign  of  silence,  which  ikey  aoswar.r 
WMl^'Jfjji^e is  closed*.  .  ^'    .»  '., 


lot  iiOtnii'  V  , 


l^imfiiioi^  of' 


THE   DEGREE. 
MASTCR; 


OF  ;PSil^ 


Tavrfioligesb  ^n^  v«ith  gfeeo  ornaments  aadidth  fotfr'wM^  ^i^ 
colomns,  erected  at  equal  distances  on  each  side.     Itisittoafiu'*^  ' 
iuUdb^ikledniHe|itB4  font  at  each  angle  of  tlss  csnluial  «oUts:*^ 
lo  the  east  is  a  red  canopy,  with  a  table  before  it  covered  'witiv'  tJ 
Wack  aaAatAwwA  irith  teani.  .»    .*  f  .A 

The  Thrice  Puissant,  Illustrious,  Respectable,  anrd  Woriii«|^P 
Master,  who  presides,;  rapfe^uts  the  noble  Ad<niirafiii,'thB^lKmvof^ 
Abda,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  conducted  the  vorteof  <1?hd> 
Temple,  before  the  arrival  of  Hiram  AbifTat  Jerusalen^/    AfiJirJ 
vards,  he  was  sent  id  Mooat  Lebanon,  to inaptirt  thd  «^ork  thaii  Wa^/> 
tbe^iMtgf iogl  DB-ibr  the  use  of  the  Temple.     He^waa  -tMatlad  '-onT . 
the  death  of  Hiram  Abiff,  and*  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first/  'i' 
efthe  seven  thittvonRfabstituted' in  hit^teadc    HePta dcteok-^Ced^ 
vith  the  ordersuofiiAhe  dcfrte  «f  parfi^ctioot,  uA}  those  of  Privci^of . 
Jerusalem^  d^bsAlt'lii'fioifManon's  e&air,  andet !a:ofaid{]iy;hi(yld]fag^' 
a  slttii%;iaiaaiiii  Aare^is;  'boa  one  $ -warden,  .^vhorii^pAsedts^ 
St<d)ifsu  HMKaraMRen<l6d^^  a  jenad^  pesfcietUw  i[iKlf^iid  ^rlt 
the  west,  hoMnpajnaftatdiiiiieataev.thttidoa;  O^iakpfeidtte^kThfiw  il 
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^OAa^^of  itbe c^«M>piea repre«eDtp  ZeriMl  or  Beq^A^CipUiiii 
Kiog.  SqIoi9oq'»  ,Qaard$«  tie  i$.  dacoraXed  with  i^  f  re^nUU 
round  tiis  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  collar,  to  which  it  hong^ft^p^far  t 
,coinp^9e9,  ih^  poiqta  of  wbtchform  aiitmngli  of  »in«ty  4^gtee 
which  IB  the  jewel  of  this  degree.  His  apron  is  while  lineiSlwl 
,  green^  imd  he  cftrries  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.'  All  ih€i  bt)dtl 
r^n  are  decorated  in  the  saree  manner  with  Zerbel,  with:  i^  #imtl 
collar,  jewel  and  apron;  th«  flap»  o£  the  apro«^ down,) and.  ti 
jewel  embroidered  or  painted  thereon.  In  the  middle  of:  4 
apartment  are  painted*  four  circles  o»  a  miuare  etooe,  wi 
the  letter  I  ia  the  centre;  the  outer  circle  enclosing  the  oU) 
three. 

Form  ofopenmg  the  lodge. 

T.  P*  I.  R.  W.  M .  Brother  Inspector  Stolktn,  is  the  lodge  til 
^d  are  we  all  Perfect  Masters  ? 

S»  Thrice  Puissant,  lUustrious,  Respectable,  aod  Worsbtpl 
Master ;  it  is,  and  we  are  all  Perfect  Masters. 

T.  P.  L  R.  W.  M.  If  so,  |ive  aotice  that  I  am  about  ^  op 
the  lodge  of  Perfect  Masters  ? 

S..  Respectable  bretliren,  the  Thrice  Puissant,  lUustrioi 
,  Respectable  and  Worshipful  Master  give  you  notice  ihat  he 
about  to  open  the  lodge  of  Perfect  Masters. 

As  a  call  to  order,  the  Thrice  Puissant,  Illestriou9»  Respectsi 
and  Worshipful  Master  knocks  four  times ;  the  Inspector  d< 
the  same ;  ^id  the  same  is  dope  by  one  broUier  in  the  south  a 
aoothec  iii  the  north.  Then,  all  the  brethren  'make  the  aign 
admiration,  with  their  eyes.lifted  op  to  heaven,  their  aliiie  tester 
ed  and  hands  open.  Then,  looking  down  upon  the  earth,  tl 
cross  their  arms  pn  their  bellies  and  exclaim  altogether ::  con^c 

MATUM   E^T, 

T*  P. ).  R.  W.  M.  Brother  Stolkin,  what  ii  the  cleck  ?  . 

S.  It  is  four. 

T.  P.  I.  R.  W.  M,  If  so,  it  it  time  for  the  workmtsa  to  bej 
their  labour.  Give  notice  that  the  ledge  of  Perle&t  Masten 
opeiied. 

Tl^e  ukspectoi^  gives  this  notice  and  the  work  begins  in  ft 


Reception  or  Pasting. 


The  Candidate  or  Secret  Master  being  in  the  pr^pfMring  tq 
decorated  as  such,  the  Master  of  the  Cereffioniesmove?!  fr^jn; 
seat  in  .solemn  silence,  and,  striking  the  Inspector  fpui  timiieis 
the  right  ifhoulder,  thus  addresses  him:— ^Ven^riQ^eBrptU^. 
snector,  B^rother  Noodle,  a  Secret  Masfc^r^  is  npw  In  tttofu 
chaniber  and  solicits  the  favour  of  b^ng,  adfnitt^  Vs  .|^^|ri 
'Master.    '■    ^  "'  ,  ^     ,'   /.,   /  '       '_    ■.   '  ,'^  ^  ^/^ 

Th^  Inspector  then  reports  hlfn  tp  the  c]iair*^  on   wj^iqh^ 
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«*fcM*r1s^  des^t¥irtg»  t>f  Ihte  borioiir,  Jtftd'do'ydu  titiswdf  ftf  his 
^•elii$<fdNtf«»raQd'bon$tdticy.  ....... 

;*'*«i:i^yfc«  PuWsattt,  Ulttdtrfous,  Respectable,  aaA  Wcfrthi^fdl     , 
.ill«A»rVldo-;''  -  •      ••  -•*  .'"■•'' 

•Hjf  jiFg!.  R.  W.  M.     Let  lilrfr,  thtn,  be  instrticted  in  ttie  'ufiirtiL 

i'i?'fl»»kre|^fe6tor  orderti  the  mastef  of  the  Certtnoaies  to  go  atid 
itlftKltft^^^hCi  candidate,  ^o  h  to  be  firit  exafnined  in  the  fbrmer 
t<kfre^i   He  isalsb  diveateil  of  his  sword  and  every  thing  ofiea- 
"itoMf.  -i  A  gr^^n  silk  eord  is  thrown  roand  his  neck,  both  ends  of 
which  are  held  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in  his  left  hand, 
with  a  naked  sword  ia-  hiS'  right.     He  is  thus  led  to  the  door  of 
the  lodge,  on  which  the  M.  C.  strikes  four  times.     The  In  spec- 
inn  tdjttdev  repteatw  th^four  ktfoeks  and  informs  the  Lodge  that 
somebody  knocks  as  Perfect  Master.    Hie  Thrice  Puissant,  IHnis- 
•itoif;  Respectable  aftd  Worshipful  Master  orders  the  Inspector 
^0  enquire  who  knoeks.    The  Inspector  orders  the  Tyler  to  op^n 
/thpr  d»ol!  cauti<y«sfy  ami  to^enqnire  who  I"  fa.     The  Tyler  obeys 
and  is  answered  by  Zerbel,  that  Brother  Noodle,  a  Secret  Master, 
.is^dtMnMts  olf  being  adfiiUted  to  the  honours  of  a  Perfect  Master. 
ifhi  Tiler  tbtn  «hut3  the  door  and  reports  the  candidate's  reqnekt 
to  the  Inspector,  who  eommimicates  it  to  the  Thrice  Puissant,  II- 
olastrw»t','tleipHetab!e,  a<id  Worshipfnl  Master,  who  drdets  the 
^ea)^didate;to-bei^trodoced.    The  door  is  opened  and  he  h  l6d  to 
UR^doth  «Nle;  fteai*  the  tomb,  having  the  sign  of  a  Secret  Master 
ioirJamJ*    t^'  Thric?e  Puissant,  Illustrious,   Respectabfe,  and 
•MFotsbipM^  Master*,  tredng  him  hi  that  attitude,  thus  addresses 
Yhibi:^^..  .'    • 

v  Hy.^j  L  Rl  W.  M.  What  do  you  desire,  tny  brother!     ^         • 
Noodle.  The  favour  of  bemg  received  a  Perfect  Master'.     /  ' 
T.  P,'i*li.:W.  M.   Brother  Inspector,   teach   the   Brother  to 
travel.  '     !^ 

:r:Tti€lrt«feetefip'\^is  him  by  the  ^reen  silk  cord  from  the  Sbuth 
apaasttif  Wy 'tivA  wist,  foar  times  round  the  lodge.     At  e^ch  angle, 
he  gives  the  different  signs,  from  the  apprentice  upward,  Undc^es 
the  safiMi  tocny  tiia^  he  passes  the  Master.     Aner  which,  he  is 
carried  to  the  tomb,  yrhicn  he  is  made  to  cross  saltier  (by  a  leap). 
He  is  then  fed  up  t6  the  altar,  with  hi*   right  knee  a  little  bent, . 
having^  still  the  sign  of  a  Secret  Master  on  hiin     Aftegr  ^«^ort 
°^s«?Hffi^TVrice  ruissant,  Illustrious,  Respectable  an4^or.sfew-  • 
^ftl'iMatfi^'tlWtfhim  stdvunce,  kneel  and  lay  his  handon  thcBll^ui, 
^^t^tfife'iqbtifetibn.     The  penalty  of  whicli  is  dishomtir^^n  ad- 
•!WtJ8flJffl%p-ftf  trier' bblig'alions  and  penalfies.         '       '^    '  •  j  '• 
M!n^iyJ>r!Wi^^  Iltustrious.  Respectable,. and  ^Vorshf|)!^ul 

^wJSftr  fal^SrM'ii^fend  6'f  the  cord  that  is  i-ound 'Noodle's' aectafid 
raws  Jt  off,  sayiiig,  my  dear  Brother.  I  draw , you,  fiofl^tyaur  jvici- 
as'^BreraiflPl^W  imiit  bf  the  pJwer  wKicti  T  h^ave  received 
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B^eoiiMmiieiV'OBrboitditiottf  that  youfAlfiLaiidffliithfitUTl^bAsn 
eimf^  )thMif  tliaUis  fmarHbtd  by  owl  liyt«-lMs*'i  ThuiiiN^bdl 
promises  to  do.  ♦.•..>':»:..  *  ki 

xiTfiei^tU}Bign><4  titti  degree  it  the  signof  JMlnHrati^Oi  ■  EkUn 
jam  wim9i  opta  your: Jmods,  aiid<  look  lofracda  liea(ff*o.  •  ^en  k 
jomr  hatida  MLand.  cro«s  tbom  on  yoar  belly  m  loMr.'ieatty* 
ddi,  witfa  yo«ff  eyea  lootking  mounrfuUy  towarda  the  earthi  •  ^'  :t 

.  Tfaft.«etond  iigo  is*  to  brio^  the  toes  of  your  right  (bot  rednri 
orilytoeach  >other»  until  the  knees  touch*  Lay  yonrihara^e 
y««r  hearty  widtbeii  dvaw  itaeroaa  your  breast,  foraiiag  a  S^utti 
with  y«iir  eibewk 

•1  The.  diird  sign  i8»  to  clench  each  othevs  wist,  like  the^Matten 
earry  y<mr  left  bands  betweei^  each  others  sheiilders  asMi  ffrei 
fjnn  times  hand  with  the  fio^rsoti  the  baek^  when  -yOu  pnoerjA 
Maater-s  Word«  which  ss  RIahabooe  or  Macbeoach«'.  *TKeoy  tote 
IfAfll'tbe  6h$x  Bngere  of  your  right  hand  widi  the  thambs  .upngi^ 
piessiog  against  each  other  and  forming  a  square. 

iThflipala-wordisilcaMtti:  the  sacred  word  Jitvtf. .         i'4^'< 

'  .  't  »'-. 
History  of  this  degree. 

Solomon »  having  been  informed,  that  the  body  of  Hirani  Abi 
was  found  and  already  deposited  on  the  outsiae  of  the  t^mjpl 
towards  the  North,  near  to  a  well,  in  which  his  Jewel'  h^d  be< 
found,  was  happy^  to  have  the  poor  consolation  of  6nd|pg''^l 
precio^^s  remains  of  bo  great  a  roan.  He  gave  orders  and  stxi 
charge  to  hlsGrtind  Inspector,  the  noble  Adoniram,  tbatthVfuil 
ral  obsequies  should  be  as  pompous  and  maeoificetit  ak/oV^t1 
king  himself.  He  likewise  ordered,  that  all  the  brethren.  fhOu 
dttencf  h>ith  white  aprons  and  gloves,  and  strictly  forbad  th 
the  Jbloody  .stains  should  be  washed  away,  until  he  had  >/eii^( 
his  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  dieed^  TK£^n'dh 
A4<^niram,  chief  of  the  works  of  the  temple,  sooti  finished^  hpli 
for  a  beautiful  monument,  which  was  erected  aind  Iftnished't^  nTi 
^ays.  It  wab  made  of  black  and  white  marhle.  The, 6^4%^ 
Hirani'Abtfr  was  enclosed  in  an  um  and  exposed  for  nih^  ^^y^,^^ 
t^e  three  stepsofthe  sanctum  sanctorum,  previous  to  the^finishii 
of  the  temple,  and  then  placed  on  the  top  of  a  beautirut  dbeti^ 
Which  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  temple,  at  the  west  door  a  iiti 
to  the  nprth,  in  order  to  mark  out  the  place  where  the  mnrc^ere 
had'first  deposited  hhn  in  a  pit,  before  they  removed  him|:6  tf 
pla'ce  where  Stblkin  (bund  nim  under  the  sprig  of  Cassia.' ''  "f  1 
heart  of  th^e  eji^cellent  Hiram  Abiff  was  then  e^cpOsed  to  puft 
view  iti  the  utn  with  a  Sword  run  through  it.  The  brethtfenciii 
tO'6rpri&8S'their  grief  on  the  occasion,  kneeling  6n  the  first'  sti 
which  led  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  At  the  expipttion  of  lui 
daj^,  tte  heart  Was  deposited  on  the  obelisk  and  covered,  •Wil^ 
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fm^hMw  (Bit . ;  me  >1  &  thei •  initial'  letter  bf  ndie  aacitotliolotferM 
vtiid^'^SiiiT.  B^amwftiab/oftbeaewtwoni.  -A^B^igwi^Cmmti 
was  engraved  over  the  I.  '»••   •   ^/i^-n^oiq 

biAftS  tbts^  'SoloiMi^lndeMthe  trkiv^iair  laedaH^tlidBcfei^^^)^^^ 
AtMdaiersvisiidlbe  nmUer'b  nvohl  changed  ^o  that  •  now  <9m»ra|r 
*rj;tlBcd^^ree.  The  body  of  (^'respectable  Hir^ia  Abiff  ifW 
buned  iiiri&e  -luiddlevof'  tM  great  cbamlier;  separated  ftom  dm^^ 
toafk^TWithrall  the  honours  due  to  so  great- a  manv  Is'^a^in 
llsB«luMbfattr/thfti8oloiDOQ.used  to  hold ' his  ohapter' and  doiJsr. 
witb^iiaip^  King  of  Tyre  mnd  -Hiram  Ahiff;  on  the  sacred  roysteY 
ries.  Three  days  after  the  ceremonies  were  oven'SoiooMnrt  sUr^ 
mBBded/byali  his  coofft^went  to  theTismple^und  all  the  w«rkhien 
vsBipfaioed'tii  the  same  order  a»  on  the  day  of' the  fubeytd;  Tto 
UtigjoCrrcdnp' a  prayer  to  the  almighty^  thenezamtiiedifa«'tt>iiby* 
tha'oaoopr;  the  repeated  triangle,  and-  the  letter^  wh'ieh  ^Vftii 
(i^jravndllifirebn.  He  also  examined  the  pyramid,  and  ^fittding^ 
erery  thing  perfectly  executed,  he  cried;  in  ecstacy**^<x»rftOttaM«^ 
TUM  EST.*  All  the  brethren  answered  wit^  tbe'signof  adulira- 
tioti  and  said  amen,  amen,  amen. 


Catechism, 


you  a  perfect  master?  .;-.•♦ 

avfi  ^,een  the  circle  and  the  square^enclosing  thie  ti^Q  cb-^ 


jjir^fve  at  the  degree  of  perfect  master. 

^^l|fcat'Qpuld  Solomon  mean  by  establishing  this  degree?    .  . 

^^m!f}id.tt  in  honour. of  Hiram  AbitiT,  in  order  to  imprint'Q/^ 

^^^^D^gg  of  Uie  i^eople  an  unaffected  love  and  respect  .for  luij 

f^"^S?i  V^  ^^  incite  in  them  a  desire  to  find  out  his  murderers 
)V,^|5ihi8  tinxe,  it  was  not  known  if  the  murderers  had  not  th^ 
|tt£^^^q^s^  to  mix  thejmficlves  with  the  brethren  and.topa/r 
Uaj^Hhjp .general  expressions  of  consternation  and  grief,;  in.Of^ 
$1^)1% S896^^  ^eir  guilt  and  prevent  suspicion.  Sojoipoo^  to 
Sfi^lj^ui^fnifi  ordered  a  general  muster  of  all  the  workmen,  iftnc) 
i^)y)[^  J^at  ,they  all  answered  to  their  names,  excepting  the  ruffit 
IBt  .fiM'b^H"  aw4y-  He  therefore  ordered  the  niqble.adofti^ 
5}fjytoJ^ujla^.eWg?wt  monument  for  him,,  M  the  w^s^..soiJa|i 
JjgllJjWjjI^rth^  there  the  body  shpuld.  he,  pI;iy%^ely 

^f^^mii^^  R^  brPther*?;douitted  to  the  knowledge  ,c>fit^.^,t^9/5^af 
anin  ')o  fli>iiimqz.» :'..:  '/*  ■  .'  .  :  -i^  >  '  <-  "'-  *  f'-'i  H)i::/.' 
oetore  tbe language  was  known  m  Europe  r  R.  C. 
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not  a  secret  master.  The  body  was  also  privately  ehibhlhi^  4ii 
soroe^  tipi^  after  removed  to  another  apartment,  separated  fnw 
tftt  teiAj/le  wbr^  ihe  King  held  the*  chapter;  The  heart  of  tlw 
great  man,  after  being  exposed  nine  dpiys,  on  the  third  9tc 
of  the  sanctum  sanctoriim^  and  havings  receired  th^  homage*  ( 
t!i« 'bf^lJiren  Who  ktielt  on  the  first  step,  was  then  shut  up  in  th 
urn  and  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  with  a  sword  pieroe 
thfotigh  H,  implying,  that  such  an  atrocious  deed  cried  otit^kni 
tor  public  vengeance. 

-Q.What'iostiuctiDBs  have  you  received  from  the  different  A 
grces  through  which  you  have  passed  ? 

A.  By  them,  1  have  learned  to  regulate  my  morals,  to  cleain 
my  heart  from  all  stain,  in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  the  highdi 
sire  of  perfection,  at  which  I  hope  some  day  to  arrive. 

Q.  What  does  the  square  stone  in  the  middle  o#  the  cM 
mean  ? 

A.  Ft  teaches  us,  that  the  foundation  of  oar  btiildingmmt  \ 
laid  on  a  living  rock,  of  which  we  are  originally  fbrmed.  * 

Q.  For  what  are  the  circies? 
'  A.  They  are  an  emblem  of  the  divinity  which  hath  neither  Im 
ginning  nor  end. 

Q.  What  do  they  altogether  represent? 

""A,  The  creation  of  the  universe,  which  was  acoompHshed'l 
the  will  of  God  and  the  power  which  he  gave  to  the  primitrf 
qualities.  •         • 

of.  What  do  you  meari  by  primitive  qualities  ?  •     ^    ' 

A.  I  mean  hecit,  cold,  and  moisture^  from  th«  combitvatian^ 
which  the  four  elements  sprung. 
•  Q.  How  came  they  to  be  mentioned  here?  ^     ^ 

A. '  In  order  to  remind  ns,  that  God  is  every  where,  and,  ^^ 
without  the  divine  influence,  no  solid  building  can  be  raked.  '" 

Q.  What  does  the  letter  I,  in  the  middle  of  \he  sqnarerstOA 
lilfnify^^  '. 

"  A-  ."is  the  initial  letter  of  the  Perfect  Maste/s  word. 

Q.- 'will  you  pronounce  it?  ■' 

X  Jave.  .  .     ''  ■ 

Q.  What  does  It  mean  ?  .    "^    *' 

A:  It  IS  the  name,  by  which  I  know  the  grand  architect  of  'll 
universe. 

Q,  How  have  you  been  received  Perfect  Master?    • 

il.  Dy  a  point  to  my  heart  and  a  rope  round  my  nedc.  '       '' 

Q.  Why. a  point  to  your  heart? 
'*i4,'  ItT  memory,  that  1  have  consented  that*  tny  heart  9ho«ukf  1 
jilucked  out. 
'  Q,  Why  had  you  a  rope  round  your  neck? 

A.  To  teach  ihelhat  by  this  humbling  power,  1  must  not-pWi 
myself  in  the  progress  -which  I  make  in  Masonry -and  vti^tue,  '" 

Q-  Hew  many  signs  fcare  yon?  "^  -  ...v...a' ,.jv*^  1k;0   e^ 
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A.^nhjf&ye,    .1  •;..,.>:•.■.•. 

4,TQ€aH.to  my  memory  tbexipgrecs  *rpugh  .wKiqH  I,  W.f; 

Q^Hqw  .ina»y  totena ha?e you  1  .     .-         .-  >  :  i'^ 

ii.rOneby  five,  which  remip4»  me  of  my  6ve  pojfo^  of,eii.tr?i|n^f , 

Q.  Wha^dtUej?  '  .,:. 

4,  The  four  rounds  about  the  temple,  s^nd  the.  fifth,  the  $iga  of. 
admiration*  i 

.  (J,  Wh»t  does  the  toaab  represeot,  which  you  perceived  ,wt?n 
po  entered  the  lodge? 

A.  The  burial  of  our  respectable  Master  /^h\ff  iu  the  valley. 

Q.  \yhy  is  it  placed  at  the  north  pc^t  of  the  Bauctuary  t    ,     ,., 

A.  To  teach  us,  Umt  a  man  must  divest  hin^self  of  all  wofld,lj 
csiSf  to  be  qualified  to  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum.    - 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  rope  that  comes  from  the  coffio; 
iOithe  north  goes  by  the  obelisk  in  the  south,  and  binds  the  two 
columns  together  which  are  fixed  cross  ways. 

A.  It  represents  the  rope  which  the  brethren  made  to  draw,  up 
tl^body  and  afterwards,  to  let  down  the  coffin.  .  Thatr9pe  was 
made  of  green  and  white. 

Q.  Does  it  signify  any  thing  else? 

A»  It  further  signifies,  that  we  have  broken  through  the  dvk 
aesfofsin*  :        •    < 

Q.  What  have  you  done  in  entering  the  lodge  ? 

ii.  I  came  to  the  altar,  working  as  an  Entered  Appr^ntioe,  Fel- 
kw^C^^  a^d  MfUter»  ta  crosa  the  two  columns. 

Q.  Why  so?  •:.  .. 

i.  To  remind  me,  that  it  was  by  the  means  of  having  passed 
%Uiigh  those  degrees,  that  I  have  obtained  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  Peifect  Maateri  , 

.Qr  Is  ^here  no  ^stery  couched  under  this  explanation  ?  . 

A.  It  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  sanctum  jsanctor 
ram,  by  v^^  other  naethod,  than  by  a  purity  of  morals^  a  recjtitude 
of  intention  and  secresy,  which  are  to  be  learnt  in.  the  first  .de- 
gree. :      ' 

Q.  Why  did  you  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  by  the  side?^ 

tilvTh^  I  wght  learn  by  it  to  avoid  the  common  way  of  lufan- 
kiad. 

Q.  What  ia  your  colour  ? 

A,  Oreem. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? 

.{^^^oimprint  on  my  mind,  that  being  dead  to  sin,  I  e](pect  to 
gain  new  life  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  make  a  progress  by; 
tbese  means  in  tlie  sublime  science,  which  1  hope  aome.da^  to  be 
fj^^'ttted  with|  by  arriving  at  the  highest  degree. 

Q.  .l^h4^<^B^p.commMDi€ate  them  toyou?  .,r^.. 

i«  God  alone,  whose  knowledge  ia^  ifkfinkeu    .  ^  >  :     * 
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h  'Q.  :Wb4<{  <iO' die  Iwoi  p]rramida  on    your  draft  .tsprca 
beinj^  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  north^iaad  wh^t  stgfl 
the  ngu  res  on  them . 

A.  The  two  pyramids  represent  Egypt,  where  the  sciences  xn 

much  ctiltfrated,  and  whence  some  had  their  origin.  On  tbfe  80« 

'•j^aitrid  fs^rawnthe  meteor  which  guJdedthe  master,  in  search 

the  body  of  Hiram  Abiff :  and  on  the  north  pyramid,  the  Perf 

Master  Masdtr's  Jewel  is  represented. 

Q,  What  does  the  Perfect  Master  Mason's  Jewel  signify? 
A,  It  puts  us  in  mind,  that,  as  Perfect  Masters,  we  should 
fec<*ording  to  the  strict  rules  of  propriety,  caution  and  attentii 
'm  the  whole  tenour  of  our  proceedings  through  life. 
■      O.  "What  was  the  name  of  the  Master  of  the  apprentices. 
A:  His'  name  was  Boaz,  and  to  him  Solomon  did  the  lionoui 
calling  the  column  on  the  left  side  of  the  Temple  after  htm. 
Q.  Who  was  the  master  of  the  FeHew  Craft  ? 
A.  His  name  was  Jachin,  a  man  much  esteemed  and  respec 
by  Solomon,  who  did  him  the  honour  of  calling  the  right  ht 
pillar  after  his  name,  and  at  which  place  he  paid  the  Crafts  tl 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Master  of  the  Masters? 
A'  His  name  was  jVIahabone  or  Macbenach,  a  very  virta 
man,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Solomon^  and  one  of  the  i 
intendants  of  his  building,     He  was  also  the  intimate  friend 
Hiram  Abiff,  which   induced  Solomon  to  send  him  in  searcl 
'  the  body  of  bis  deceased  friend,  when  every  former  attempt 
find  it  had  proved  ineffectual.     Solomon  ordeved  him  to  g^  i 
requested  three  things  of  him :  first,  that  be  should  bring  b 
that  respectable  man's  jewel ;  second*  that  h^  should,  brin^.  % 
him  that  ever  to  Be  lamented  man  dead  or  alive ;  and  thirjd,  t 
he  should  discover  the  perpetrators  of  that  horrid  deed. 
'    '  Q.  Did  Macbenach  comply  with  these  three  orders, 

'  *A^  With  fifteen  others,  who  were ,  chosen  to  atta^d  hin 

'   this  search,  he  first  went  to  the  Temple^  where,  seeii^[  tba  bl 

that  had  been  spilt  in  many  parts,  he  traced  it  to  &  weU  in 

north  part  of  the  temple,  whence  he  concluded,  that  Hi  ram ^ 

had  been  killed  and  thrown  into  this  well.     Thus  prompted, 

'  further  encouraged  by  a  luminous  meteor  which  stood  over 

'    well,  he  determined  to  have  it  drawn  dry.     This  hieing  done, 

'    went  down  into  it,  found  not  the  body  but  found  tbe  mast 

'   Jewel.     It  appears,  that  Hiram  Abiff,  when  attacked,  by  tbe 

'    flans,  must  have  -plucked   off  this   Jewel  and   thxpwn  it 

the  well   near  the  great  staircase,  rather   than  it  should 

into  the   hands  of  such  villaius.     Macbenach  blessed. bea 

and  jointly  with  his  companions  offered  up  a  prayer  ol  thanks 

ilig  for  their  slgaal  success.     After  this  they  went  on,  in  ordc 

.    comply  with  the  other  parts  of  their  instructions.     They  had 

meteor  stjll  for  their  guide,  when  they  stopped  at  a  »m^  hil} 

^  twe$p''tyaria  and.  J,9pga,  to  rest,  awhile,.  an<l  th^ip^  itj  ^^  . 
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firotbep  BtfAin  found  the  liody  of  tko  f^«^etCftbM^  mhlii  ttbiff 
.atitrekitadiwthfi'tluitl  d^ree;  -  ■  t»       :;         ^  m  ;:»'.  J 

Form  of  closing  the  lodffe.  ^  I'    r 

^^.'t.  J.  R.  Wl  M.Whfkt  is  the  clock,  Brother  Stpliui);.,  ,,.,,.  ^, 

Si  llirice  Puissant,. llliistrioas,  R^sptJCt^laie,  ^ri^  Wjq^WiW^I 
Ajoiuraip,  it  is,  five  o'clock.  -     i.  .       '. 

T.  P.  J.  R.  "W.  M.  Since  it  is  five  o'clock,  and  tJie  .w<)j;k/:i8 
ended y  it  i9  time  to  refresh  ourselves,  so  givV  poUce,.thfft  h  am 
^oipp to  clo^e  this  lo^ge.  .    ^      \  •     *■        :\    : 

S,  Take  notice  brethren,  that  this  lodge  is  about  to  he,  pjosed. 
Adoniram  IStolkm,  a  brother  in  the  south  and  another  in  the 
north  each  knock  fi^ur  times.  They  all  inak^the.  sign  of.adAiira- 
tion  and  consternation  at  .the  tomb,  and.  AdonirampiQiio^ncefl 
the  lodge  closed. 

COJVSUMMATUM    KST  ! 

,         .  (To  he  continued^)  •       «    ^ 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE   DORCHESTER  QkOhy 


7,  George  Sreet,  Hammersmith^ 
Sir,        ^  Aug.  8,  1^25. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  Death  bed  lies  of  Fanatics,  perhaps,  you 
irfll  pnbltsh  the  epitaph,  I  herewith  send,  for  a  disciple  or  Mira-. 
beaittand  Godwin,  With  verbal  alterations,  it  will  do  for  any  other, 
and- make  a  Httle  variety,  if  not  improvement,  in  Church-yard 

'  Lyrics.  A$  I  wholly  differed  from  him  in  politics,  J  barely  do 
tBe  jttsllce  nttpartfahty  requires  of  me.  He  was  a  gardener,  and 
iiiamtained  his  opinions  with  firmness,  mildness,  and  moderation, 
in  defiance  of  eyery  obstacle  that  his  circumstances,  the  sl^^iders 
of  his  a^quaitttatice,  or  the  arrogance  of  his  employers 'could 

.  T^el  "H^  was  a  most  determined  enemy  to  violence  of  every 
l^indt  and  never  mdely  forced  his  opinions  on  any  man ;  nut 

^  -^MlA  glv^  up  the  most  lucrative  employment  rather  than  ab,^n- 

'  dSdd  an  iota  of  his  principles.  This,  I  now  think,  having,  deadly 
"Bocghi' experience  by  similar  conduct,  more  to  the  honour  of  liis 
hnrrlthati  his  head.  Chesterfield  was  a  rascal,  who  has  done  a 

'^'vftSt  ieal'of  mischief  with  foolish  rogues,  but  he  was  more  of  a 

' 'FMKIsopher  than  philosophers  generally  admit ;  and  I  often  say 
foMt.  Christopher,  "Time  will  shew  who  can  do  most  good, 
'  Ped'ants  w  Politicians,"  i 

iPhe  subject  of  this  letter  was  most  scrupulously  honest,  which 
ieettijj  to  be  rather  inconsistent  in  a  Champion  of  community  of 
gW)ds  t'  ht  it  so,  or  not,  it  gives  the  lie  to  the  assertion,  that  reli- 

■  ;gOT\  is'tiecessary  to  morality ;  for  he  was  perfectly  moral  in  every 
ViMipbct,  atid  far  superior  to  his  station  in  lifey  which  hi$.  vajuable 
and  well  %ei^ctfli  collection  of  Books  indicated.  .  Can.yop,be 
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8(0.  THB  II£raBtl(UJi» 

MANKttlS  MAKB  THE  MAN,  IKTO  OZffThZMZK,  AND  THAT  T0< 
WITHOUT  AT  ALL  INCAt»AClTATrVO  THEM  FOR  THAT  LaBOU 
TO  WHICH  THEIR  FATE  D0OM9  THBM  ?   The  queftUoD  18  DOt  WOrll 

or^fliq^  w,g|Bk,,a8Cobbett,  the  politic  ^literary  ruffian,  who  lore 
coQitefitipn  for  ooDtemion'a  take,  but  lovea  it  better  for  pay,  seep 
tl^Ji^Q^ur^  18  beit  educated,  who  knows  best  how  to  di|*«  but  th 

qiiefttiOJI.  if,  SBALL  WORKMEN  BB  l>%UNKEir  B&CTESOB  RBA30X 

.  Foe  many  montha  this  "  horrible  vnretck,  who  believed  in  neithi 
God  nop  Devil/*  suffered  severely,  with  the  freateai  fortitodi 
from  a  disease .  he  knew  to  be  tncurable ;  bat  his  mind  neve 
waT<ered,  even  when  his  wife  told  him  his  sufferings  must  soo 
end,. as  tha  medical  men  said  there  was  no  hope.  She  said  t 
him,  <*  White»  if  you  fail,  (alluding  to  his  opinions)  I  shall  nen 
mpra  put  trust  in  any  man,  or  any  thing."  So  much  as  she  Iimi 
heard  of  the  terrible  deaths  of  Infidels,  she  might  well  fear  fa 
hiiHi  and  for  herself,  hii»  pupil.  But  her~fears  were  vain  ;  he  sc 
b^r  an  example  she  can  never  forget.  He  was  a  Philosopher  1 
the  last,  settling  his  affairs  and  leading  a  Newspaper,  until  bi 
^  eyes 'failed  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  and  even  then  was  fille 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  mildness  that  marked  his  lif< 
I  remain,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Seivant*. 

R.  T.  WEBB. 
Here  the  body  of  William  White,  deprived  of  the  principle  < 
Vitality,  peacefully.     '  -    ■  ' 

.Enters  into  new  anion  with  surrounding  mattet. 
May  fate  thy  peaceful  elements  combine, 
To  form  again  a  mind  like  thine  ! 
Strong  and  capacious  it  must  be, 
(  '  t  By  reason  bound,  from  prejudice  free. 

<>         Its  only  aim  the  happiness  of  man. 
On  broadest  base  and  truest  plan  ; 
f  Self  but  a  speck  within  its  scope, 

'      y  /.    ,      '  .  To  perfect  all  its  rock-built  Hope. 

-    .  ■      \  May  fortune  on  its  efforts  smile, 

^  •     !  •  .       .With  Lui'ry  blest— not  spent  with  Toil, 

■  '"    '         And  fkshion  lead  where  sense  would  fail, 
4  '     \  And  all  the  good  you  wished  prevail  I 

'  A?  a  alight  tribute  of  respect  for  his  worth,  and  to  rescue. h 

ttiefnbry  from  the  unmerited  censure  which  the  Viper-tongue 

^  Hag,  Intolerance,  unsparingly  pours  on  all  who  see  not  with  in 

I  catoage'diramed  /eyes,  this  Epitaph  was  written  by  R.  T.  Web 

and  inscribed  by  his  sorrowing  widow  and  a  few  friends  of  cong 

Aial  Sendriients. 
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THt'ftBPiitsvkfAft:  i^i' 

ATBflfttJTft  OF  ftteS^fect  TO  DEPART  'y^j^%:tA^^f^: 

;,;;.,.'/;:;■:  .  anothjer  fejknp. .;  r -"  i   ,'■'„',;.'> v.' 

Or  tW30th  of  July,  1^25»>Di€fd  at  H^miHer9toiAj'b''«!i'e' 58frd*' 
yflftTof  4m  age,  that  vi/^mms  Atheist  and  RepnbllcH^,*  WilllitM; 
Wiiite,.  aftor  a  protracted  illnesfr  of  18  months,'  i»bMi^  11^  6^' 
witb|^k>flo{>hio  forlitiide,  and  tothtf  lantd^dared^^ardetttats- 
tachment  to  the  principles  which  he  had  advoqated  -th^o^gti  t!ie^ 
grtddUanpart  of  his  life,  hopiti^  for  th^ir  ^eAeral  dia^itiitiaKiOfn* 
HfiwHa  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  capacity,  an  itidefefCiga^i^^ ' 
enqoirdt  after,  aiKl  defender  of  truth,  a  most  clear  aodpowe^ftfl* 
leaiQaar^.a  irell  conducted-  and  generally  ttiumpbant  dispaUM; 
wbdse  H^anity  was  conspieuoua,  at  all  timea  ''  boM^nougbtob^ ; 
InMiest,^  and  boneat  enough  to  be  bold  !  A  phiiahthsOpfSt  in^be* 
OHMtesteBai^e. sense;  A  aiacere  friend,  and  a  man  of  th^sti^et^^: 
eat  integrity  >ia  all  the  duties  of  life.  Such  was  the  charact^f  oT 
tiut  noble  of  nature  and  son  of  philoaophy:  strch  is  th^  senti'^ 
ment^  ft  friend  aad  of  all  who  knew  him  as  to  his  worth  r  and  < 
sseh- may  every  mani  become^  '  .  '' 


^••.'.  '»' 


j^^RICHARD  CARLILE  Dt)TlCHESTER  GAOL. 


\ 


EsTZEMED  Friend,  London,  7th  day,  8,Ui»|nxnititv'*  ^ 

Having,  ^^^er.ajnc^  ihou  announced  thy  intentions  o4t\ giving  to 
the  world  a  cofjftplete  Q^posure  of  Fre^oiaaonry,!  9tO0d  upon  the 
Ter;  stilts  of  expectation,  for  the  appearance  qf  what  Lhave  always 
mderstood  to  form  one  of  its  leading  features ;  and  ks  thou  hast 
been  entirely  silent  about  this  very  material  clause,  1  could  no 
longer  desist  from  an^  enquiry  into  its  realities^  ad  I  begin  to  be 
apprehensive,  that  thou  hast  dropped  thy  invesfb^BrtSoDS  altoge- 
ther. I  conjure  the^  if  it  is  in  thy  power ,  to  a^swieri^be  iuterroga* 
tion  of  a  friend,  as  it  may  assist  to  set  at  rest  a.  pointy  >vhioh,  of  all 
others,  next.to  the  gloomy  reveries  of  religion,  has  lal^  its  paralyz- 
ing influence  on  the  portals  of  my'heart  and  like  a  baleful  satyr 
arrested  every  spontaneous'  glow  of  patriotic  enfthu^lasm.  Thoa 
hast  gone  or  father,  waded  through  an  iiaaiAnse^parapegma  of 
mummeries  utpo^  the  subject:  thou  hast  )aid  open  |:he  breast  of 
brothef  Noodle  to  the  dagger ;  but  he  lias  escaped  its  point;  ia, 
sbqrt,  what  thou  hast  said  upon  the  subject  reminds,  me  of  the 
^redHfcam^eniii  which  the  tfime  Milton  inyplvei  .him^.eff/.wliep 
te'lSajl^'SelWs" divine  and  infernal-  Angeis  in- battle  array,j  uial^r 
iffit^b"  jt^Jie^'fcauld  ilot  make  thein  deal  one  jrnortal  blow ;  and  this 
Ji'J^ecisrfy^tW  casd,  with  reijard  to  brother  NooditQ*;  for,,  aft^r 
f!Jofl4Aife(  jria^e'd  liim*  iri'^titudes  whlcb  WOulrf  ^ve's^keji  tli^ 
nerves  X)f.  a  Hercules,  .by  a  mere  necromantic  o'r  'masoiuc  ma- 
neuvre,  Uiou  rescueat  Vv^  without  so  much  as  a  bleeding  pore. 
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id^  Toe  ti^PUBiicAtt. 

iWt.ffifeiiffijfef  WWijh'T  atti  about  to  brt/^ch,  atid  tRA^v^ffili' 
hAVe*  oirdBrstobrt  from  infancy  to  form  a  prominent  feattirfe  in  fl 
iriaixg\iral  p?irt  pf  Masonry,  and  that  alone  whicli  has  deterrefl  w 
/H)^  l^ecoming  d  o)a8on,  inflicts  pain  on  the  corporeal  pard,*] 
^ftireATity.  '  ^  :    ■•; 

"WhieneTer  aragrant  thought  of  Masonry  has  happened  to  itfS 
^^sip'ttiy  tnfnd,  thongrh  ever  anxious  to  be  acquainted  wtAi  i 
luy^nes,  the  fear  of  whatl  am  about  to  relate  harrowed 'me  'v 
eilien  nntoshriVeHingund  stamped  an  injunction  on  the  rdea')vTiR 
bani^erd  frotn  my  grasp  that  knowledge  of  secrets  so  deligKtf 
'  SO  qH{  6>t  thou  must  know,  that  so  early  as  seven  years  of  ag! 
tfvese  fmpressions  were  engraven  upon  my  mind,  and  I  make  t 
(hyubt,  but  that  thou  art  well  aware,  that  whatever  seridusly  a 
re^is  our  tittention,  particularly  that  which  puts  us  in  bodily  Ifba 
can  nevfef  be  totally  erased  from  our  meroones.  Pew  of  the  sage 
pllUosophers  can  entirely  divest  themselves  of  i^ar  and  to< 
with  tndifierence  on  Surrounding  dangers  and  the  prejudices 
edrty  educatioh.  But  not  to  be  prolix,  a  quality  which  1  perfec 
ly  eschew,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the 
\mt  eventually  see  what  an  all  powerful  instinct  is  self-preservi 
tldn. 

.  1  was  born  and  brought  up  at  a  country  village,  not  above  oi 

h'bndred  miles  south  of  the  Tweed,  a  place,  by  the  by^,  mucb  ii 

fested  by  that  wandering  race  of  people  yclept   eipsies.   Ambi 

this  detached  community,  there  was  one  rrian  about  thirty  fi^ 

years  of  age,  suspected  and  I  believe  not  without  some  reaso 

of  having  Asian  blood  in  his  veins,  a  real  cosmopolfte,  or  vag; 

botid  phflosopher,  who  wAs  looked  upon  by  the  country  people  1 

h$iti^  W6ll  acquainted  with   necromancy,  the  occult  ^icnce 

conversant  with  the  mti^i,  and  even  with  the  secrets  of  fbe^tiil 

sonry, .  He^also  pbre^c^Qgically  favoured  these  impressions,^  ai 

his  whole  demeanour  w^s  consonant  with  the  figure  which  the 

mightest  picture  in  thy^ind's  eye  of  a  magician,  a  genii  or 

prophet.    This  platonic  sage,  being  on  one  of  his  peregrinatioi 

througih  our  village  (West  Witton,)  espied  a  m4n, 'w^6  ^a^ 

i  sttsioiger  in  the'  village,  apon  the  top  of  a  house,  and,  ^  a^^foei 

1  si^4X^lw<st  of  the  Ait,  made  him  descend  immediately.    .A  vei 

:^  relift^Hus  old-f^DtWrnaa,  being  witness  to  this  magidfiloe  p^fioni 

I;  afieoirvory  properly  judged,  ihftt,  if  the  electric  qualilies>  of  ,th 

'  EgypU^n!s  sttfor^^  &a»(i  could  instantly  make  a,  m^  .jdasq^m 

;;  fvQin  th^  top  of  a  bjouse,  full  two  stories  high*  b'^  service?  wqh|4  |t 

I'  injgftiifx^Ie  in  a  land  so  dreadfully  infested  witl^- witch^^.f^n 

!  faififj^f  and  therefore  engaged  bim  immediately  upoa^tl^,  ^ 

j  as  .his  servant.  '        ,' .  .  '  .  •   .  .^ 

i  Abraham'  Baxendale,  (for  that  was  the  "name  of  oiif  heroj  iwoc 

•  entering  lu?  hew  Viniation^  was  consulted  By  every  one  respecliV: 

th%'^'o'fitheh,\vh'6n  th'eBees  wonid  swar!rt,when  th^'eg-gs'Wfild^^ 

*■  battHtff,vfH^'th'^  creatttcbuJd  not  be  churned,  Who  wer^  the'fiitKii 

ofiMiMiWisbaSfi^VwB^^Mftbyoiittir^  t 
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^"iff^jn^tt^mia  thp  oracle  of  the  yUlaee.  .  A  roan  Ulpj.  thji,, 
ojjfj^  ^iie  to  disclose  futurity,  might  well  be  ^uppp3ed.t.q  he. 
ajjjig^^itfd  with  tbe  mysteries  of  Freemaioni^. .  p^  w^  ^ippjfd'n 
ngl j  qViestioned  upon  the  subjedt,  and  thereby  loatliis  ci;ed4t,  j^ 
iVa^  looked  upon  ^s  the,  highest  4egreerof  apQ9t|i9y,  for.^itifo- 
t(^ i^e.^d^cpyer  the  secrets  of  his  craft;  hat  'asibrah^iq,^^ 
__!.--!  -pjcativ^,  hjBiB^t  about  the  narjraiion  immediately •.  4i^4 
cfc»  tQwarda  the,  winding  up  of  the  story,  i^e  rel^teif^ 
/Clause,  that  ''  every  masofif  who  ihdll  attain  .thfi.  it^ini 
shall  pp  burnt  in  the  posterior  with  a  crosk,  as  bewig  Mymholi-,. 
.  ;  CTQSS,  upon  which  our  blessed  saviour  diedy  and,  \f  swh 
\ashave  receiv^  the  holy  BnA^^^ ^ho}ddt  tJ^rougi  a^^  pj^^ 
€i^/orget  the  grip^  or  any  other  inaugural  part  qfjri<nsQnic. 
cffeii^oam*  Jits  sfyifll  stand  as  a  note  of  reference  to  the  end,  p/  their 
JSf^  Aprahani,' being  very  energetic  at  theroomenty  '*  suited  tbp, 
9f^^  !to  .the  word/'  snatched  up  an  Iron,  fashioned  aftet  t$e  t^-x] 
gireofthe  holy  cross,  which  had  been  used  in  branding  sheep,, 
aaj^tuck  it  into  the  fiie,  not  a  person  present  (and  I  formed  ope 
or  the  circle)  but  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  breech  for  iofunediait^, 
defence,  and  scampered  off  with  gymnastic  celerity,  to  prevent^ 
ttie  being /nade  a  mason  of  the  third  degree*  This  pATt  Qf  ma- 
sobrr,^  which  has  left  such  terrific  impressions  upon  my  mii^d  an^r 
1)1,9  9j^ierre<}  me  from  entering  the  Ao/y  order,  I  bee  thou  wilt. 
o|^ejippai-ent  to  niy  weaker  understanding,  so  that  I  may  con.^ 
iHiUjiL^y  df^Qunca  or  embrace  an  art,  which  I  may  say  has  occur . 
pii^V^eat  deal  of  my  thoughts  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
"^  '  iin  invoke  thee  to  answer  my  laterrogations,,  ^  to  ^ 
illuming  actually  takes  place  or  not,  which  I  flrinljj 


IiqpeVifi(rs.ei  s^t  rest  the  piuch  agitated  mind  of  thine  assured. 


E#pRAiM  smooth; 


i,N0k  bf^H.  CarliUk — My  readers  camot  fail  to  sbaite  rajr : 
aittfrnemut  in  Ibe  reading  of  Epbraiin>  iett^r,^  wliicb  I  bioMr 
op  as  liDother  proof 'of  the  mischief  of  -secret  asBocfatiamB' 
likntlnt  df'Uaso&ry^     That  and  every  other  kind  of  si^per^  ' 
sfitk>£t  opemWs  upon  the  mind  of  tbe  nitrltittide  like  a  blast 
i^pM;¥eg^{Miles,  scorching  some  altogether  and  fedadii^ari  * 
td  iitfbieciKtr,' Of  rather,  preventing- all  from '  rUibg  <rbov^" 
iArtfedBty.  '  Two  pamphlefs  bate  been  fatelj  ptiblished  M^' 
W*lf.  of^a  ^6A  entitled  '*  The  Cat  out  of  (he  Bag^''  ^hifeb  lis '; 
^SSf?^^?/  *°.^^P-^"^^  ^^  Masonry.  .  If  it  has  any  relafiorf' 
to  Jpfa^onry^  >l'  roust  i^  to  some  of  those  higher  or  ttosicru- 
c|%Q|  ^egjcees,  wbiqb  I  have  not  vet  fully  exapninecj,  though' '. 
iQTfififf^iofl.qf  Ibe  necessary  document^,     jn  ,t|^i§  |iprk/.l 
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rUtai>ii]7a.fUteft  uacUty^  with  theexception  ^k^^itiM-kptid 
4ttlt  iof'figMkav«f^  asdbe'&rst  Masoo  aod  iAatMUe^;  Ada 
Litmir fiiiie^> Wore,  butt  of  l^olbcttr:  aool  Ibe  tnaitel  iof  l^^^iei 
'Bmdieii.ia  repreaeartcd  is  cyperating  ofkon  ib«it  Jyoiii»'%H& 
Iwrf  tUit poker  1  I  caotidt  say  what  £ot)ieri8».hato<<'ni)t^4»^ 
iiotMdiac^d'  as  psarts  ii>f  iDasonio  o^maoniee ;  fer%  liefor^'^f^ 
qaioo  oMbe  wranglTOg^masonic  8ect«  in  1813,  M^hefr-Ucil 
f  «rer& 'plaoed,  Ihe  iovantioa  -of  aevr  ^«gr^i»'was  4b^  ^^ 

\  d'offvre  of  nniAiiiiy.    .  L ike  the  CbrhtiaD  R^giot>^  i  t'  'b^ 

iOBbiw  so  nany  trrratigliog  sects^  as  tp  pTottH^e-*  it»'^o# 
pperthrovr.  Bdt  my  present  ifurpresgiou  Hy  Profit'  dtl^^f 
caotbprities  wbioh  - 1  have  upon  tbe  sat>ject,  that  AbfiftiM 
Baxeadale's  st^ry  about  the  impressioa  of  tbe  cm^  iirpi 
•Ibe  bam^  .and  tbe  exbibitioDS  in  tbe  paiupfalets  calMi  fl 
*'  Cat  out  of  tbe  Bag/*  are  piebes  of  burlesque  udoo  ma^ 
•ry^  •  i  sbad  develbpe  ail  for  wbicb  1  have  an  aultiorUy,  ^i 
-BOihiog  tat  for  wbicb  1  have  tbe  autbority  of  real-mafi^ 
'Several  new  inaaons,  wkfa  wbom  I  bad  qo  prenoos  eetti 
paodnsce,  bave  assured,  me  of  eorfectoess  fts  ttit  lis  I^  baC^ 
gone  aod  bave  tbe  satisCsction  to  find  it  corrob^H^arl^  by  ti 
pectable  men,  wbo  are  uukaown  to  each  otber,  aud  wfa 
therefore,  cannot  conspire  to  deceive  me  or  the  public. 

But  EpbraiiB  Sof\ootb  seems  to  retain  the  inrprtftifririfa 
Abraham  Baxendale  bad  superhuman  powers  and  seems 
think  seriougly  of  the  superiority  of  Asiatic  blood  !  Maleri 
lism  teaches  me,  that  no  human  being  ever  bad  such  a  powc 
or  any  power,  overany  other  human  being, or  overany  otb 
animal,  other  than  the  power  of  knowledge,  quackery  ai 
assnranc^e  over  Ignorance  and  fear.  1  should  like  to  cor 
!h  coutactwith  some  of  these  gifted  being?,  tp  put,tt?eirj 
liueuce  to  the  test;  not  doubting  but  1  could  (ay,,tlbiE 
powers,  as  the  priests  lay  spirits;  because  tbexeJsjJBgJhJy 
jtq  py«rcome.  Tbe  Bible  is  a  bgok  of  jgaoranc^  ^oA^f^jk 
Ul^t^^acourages  all.  this  mischievous  not^seus^^pl  (l^^Kgr^ 
e^.i  ^ick^dic^ss  that  is. practised  on  tbe  faoe.of  ib«.ebsl,i£t' 
,i&^,  .2pi4siceilnfim  qf'  religion.  Hear  it,  VViiber/SBitcse,  .fatw 
Judge  Bailey,  hear  it,  all  you  who  waste  j<iHif .iheads^*' 
•Bibles  aiid  religioea  txioks,  you  are  tbe  vile  scuin  niiP-  i 
eai^hvyou  are  t^  ricious  and  wicked.  AH  other vHdttj^M 
is  -barmtessaess  itself  wheii  compared  ^Vltb  yoUt*:  <!Jtft 
■acts  ^f  immorality  are  generally  tbe  eballftfons  of  ba^io^ 
b«ty(Wirs  isa  cold,  calc'ulatjng,  studied,  tutored  ^f^R'edfcri^i 
tejtioujffy/souffht  iQ  be  imposed  upon  nfl'..  Tbtf  shijr"^ 
yace^,  Tou  shall  b?  oveKhrown.*  I  vvifl  sfeow  j.oiij  ynf 
'tRfe  aid  ol  Ube  few'who  are  of  my  disposition^  ttiki^QmMl 
"ao'd '■'Vlriuet  welt'  m4rnlamed,"wiir  QRiniateTy''aii<rs^4eail 
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j9feiftr9iTf  ^11  the  pomrs  that  wiekedniess  omn  atf ayra^iMtt 
tiit' !l  dkm  QO«r  opposed  by  the  whole  gavern^nedt^f  iins 
epttD^rjr  tod  its  influeoGe^  by  the  whole  of  tfaearistoefa^yciud 
jtff^ttQOoet  <^Dd'  by  the  whole  of  the  pmstbopd  and  its  to* 
fyimt^f  wiUi  many  ignomnt  beiags  into  tbd  scaler  but!  feel 
09r4^  of  Apeedy  tmmpb  over  all  and  of  tfae  total  abbiitioQ 
^(..tbat-  tice,  religion^  io  this  cooairy.  The  affair  ieap- 
N^jEJUftcbiag  a  ctm^  atwbtoh  tfae  mullitiKhB  will  ^ome  ot«f  4o 
fl^^lMld  speak  oat.  DwtribiJte  your  Biblesaad  yoor  reiigtoM 
hi^ksiy  make  every  soldier  keep  a  Bible  io  bi^luiapsack,  and 
,f(fefy  saiilof  one  in  faia  ctest,  and  yon  will  but  further  aiy 
rfi^s.  '  Voar  booJu  are  noet  reepeeted  where  they  are 
rlaait  .known:  mine  are  only  respected  where  ihey^aitfe 
.taiowa.  Thia  is  the  pomt  of  difference  betwecfi  iis 
thiatbegroaBd  work  of  my  trinmpb.  » 

.  i)  ^halt  be  gbd  to  be  assured  that  Ephraini  Smooth  is; a' 
JM(ftt|Briali9t«  It  is  no  easy  attainment.  Under  present  modes 
ef  eddcation,  it  requires  a  deal  of  knowledge^  to  be  acqnired 
by  independent  and  fearless  thought^  to  become  a  materiel- 
b^oraibetst. 


OOPY  OP  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING,, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE.  !  ' 


^  ,j5i;W  .  .  Dorchester  Gaol,  August  17,  L82.5. 

iTaB-neswpaparSf  i^hicii  are  called  miui^terial  and  rayal^are  N- 

Soaiiig  to  bowl  like  frightened  wolves,  at  the  progjess  of  t(^ 
^^^;S4nics'  Institutions ;  and  I  claim  this  as  a  proof,  that  these 
Wjers  ^ionstrtute  and  support  a  wicked  institution,  that  dreads 
Hhs^t^^  that  totters  at  the  prospect  of  exposare^  of1>ding  well 
imdvifr  to  and  understood  by,  the  mass  of  the  people.  When  I 
'hif)iao^,'l  mean  they  who  are  employed,  or  who  hare  bee^'etir- 
)deyed  in^bisefii]  laboar.  All  beyond  these  form  the  scmff  atid 
'disesie^bakiiaa  society  and  have  no  just  claim  to  couvit  d^  u 
if9rt0llbe^eo]^le^ 

'  i.The  Maohaoics  tMrititntionshave  one  object  and  only  one«-thst 
'<%|cA#>^lri^  good,  unalloyed  wilfc  a  particle  of  evih^it  kia- 
it«^()d  a^.oakvl^t^  to  increase  the  luio^ledgfi  el  .tba.^iaasB  nf 
.  ^i]W9S^>  ^^  m^Jie  .every  ^an  a  scientific  sphoolmaater  .in .  that 
rm^^!^'^^  ^  C$w>.inflii^jica  :  and  wbatevcr  obiitnicts  t^is,)  ^\i^ 
]g^er||tnj|ll^,pjfesent  CQ^stitHtio^  an4  >Q9^^^t\itiqiis.pf  fo^i^^y^ifiaf- 
rP^Jl^r.r?/'^  ^W*>^  tp  |gWeiy^y  ^nd  mus.t.bQ;fj^mpyed.  jA.W?^^^ 
i^re  and  .more  useful  institutiprj,  than,  those,  now,  fpi^med.  ,9ip(l 
li>rmtng  for  ^lechanics,  never  did  never  can.'  exist,    tt  is  the  ^ery 
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schools 

in  its  progressive 


THL  REPUBUCAN. 


of  uff  JE^<f^r^4  t)Mi4baJ(a^nelkjr|rt)^retI 
Is  fitpktnm  fh«  «t»rtimetit^  ttteirai^it  qPmjkiiiiJnsda 


state.     They  will  not  only 
jummlmitu:  tola  aei 


make  mechanii 
JMMdMl 


inftbesndUAreata&d^f  willgive  tbpgij^tuU  action :  of  .seU/fDapo 
tUMMi  ldhilAJtey>;WCb^to  bQl(]A.>D<lj(D9ke  theia  like  ihat  woi 
which  they  have  to  do,  make  them  follow  it  closely  asa^rauEci 
tioiK  as  well  as  an  urgency  to  obtain  the  nfcessaries  of  life. 

'H^avlfig  beei^  a  mecMmic  uk)  acqnieilntedi  with  solih&mtlifLot 
drnMrnkupaetoik^l  fesi  cosip^ttnt  to  make  slttttf^ettlif /v|HI 
this  subjecu  I  haTesnirkcd  tke-fttct/and  I  know  ^attihe).«fBt 
rience  of  others  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that,  whereve 
among  a  multitude  of  men  employed  tn  a  manufactory,  any  oi 
of  them  has  shewn  a  taste  for  scientific  research  and  has  applie 
that  research  to  the  improvement  of  his  trade,  he  has  maae  h 
way,  if  his  moral  qualiBcations  have  been  godd,  to  a  rule  in  that  c 
a  sanllaff  coneero,  either  as  a,  foiBmau  and  ovsrseer  or  as  «v{Hir 
nqp.  Self  interest,  in  any  master  manufacturer,  will  not  allow  hu 
to  let  moral  and  scientific  worth  in  a  workman  languish  unnotice 
or  uncheriahed.  The  object  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  is  1 
create  a  multitude  of  such  men.  For  my  part,  I  would  have  sue 
an  institution  in  every  ready  built, Church,  Chapel  or  Gaol,  if 
had  your  power. 

Then,  renomice  that  abomiuablft  disgta^e,  that  disgtaee  vra 
to  a  king,  your  patroiiage  Of  tbe  sssociatfon  of  FraMiasonc,  .tfa 
atifiouD^,  that  yoir will  be  praeeioaiiy  the  grand  patroa  oMmrMA 
cha'Aits'  Institutioos.  iiot  yon,  not  yiMr  ti>ols>  not  tkmf  lAk^m^sd 
make  a  tool  of  your  name,  not  all  the  vile  charaetets  Who  -hoEwr 
ate  m  idleness  oii  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  otlMM  siM^eo 
the  Tfj^ral  pi«gtes«  of  these  iMtkutioos^  ia  going  so  te  «i8<tl 
pdwer  of  the  usdM  part  of  the  commuorty  can  caiv^'-Mte';'  hi 
y6u  caft  fcsslst,  yott  have  the  pow«r,  yoo  have  die  metf»r;  txtm 
tcfod  them  more  rapidly;  you  have  but  a  short  7>eTiiiMl' for  Aotlv 
lifb,  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  probable  change  ia  the  ^mti  m 
manner  of  the  government  of  this  country  in  your  lilSd  %\iar;  d 
this  on<^Teaflygoo<}  deed  aad  redeem,  in  soi^  t6ea«ar6,  w4il 
you  yet  liVc,  the  ^rrofs  of  the  past. 

^    '•  'I  am,  Sir,  your  prisoner,  ^^ 

RICHARD  GARWliE- 

...'.•    •>■......:     •     NOTICE.  '.«;•-      - 

T^^eatAtef-M  M^mity  by  Bellioate'ls  now  f»pi«ftad  Wk4  i 
01^9  caif^Meiiataediately  supplied.  ^ 

"Ko.  1 .  Tol.  12,  of  the  Repabliean  is'reprinlsed  in  ala#g6  eftidn 
s^^tlALt  Nr»mB*b»'ttrto-td^sapply  all  d«aiitids.'  TlRps»Mfe«it 
numBeff  ^ilJ;j^;^Tdjiri(it^d.io  tUc  yij^^^jflfect. '  .*..^~';'  ^^ 

Fmtad  and  Publish^  By  R.  Gsiiile  84,  Flast  Sn^sti 
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II     1  I  IM— —  ^  : 

N^.'-^^OL.  Id:]     fMfWtr,  Ffida}^,  Sept.  9,  l«l5b    [lhmm^« 

-r.ft ;./    r^      ^  .  •       /^        '  ;   •     •;      •.     .  .    '. 

mvJUUJAU   WaUAm   E8Q.»   K*   P*. PROVINCIAL  ^ 
«»Aii9  MMTBR  OP  TH£  AflSOeiATIOfi  OF   FRSR 
«ll»©ilS  FOR  THE  OOUffTT  OF  IWROTT. 

;;'!'*''''''.'.  *  LETTER  Yi/: 


A  iHSBCWPTrON  OF  THE  DEGREE  OP  lOTfMATE  SE    , 
xmETART,  OBTAINED  BY  CURlOStTT,  OR  ENGLISH 
.MASTflR'S  DEGREE. 

^  "  Farm  tfihe  Lodge. 

This  lod^e  is  lighted  with  twenty  seven  lam|H,  in  three  hrancben 
wmm  e«rii^^«M  placed  a»  in  the  third  degree,  eeAt»  west  ln|d 
soiA,  ^nof  »itk  Mack  and  sUevred  with  tears. 

JI^<MqiliaB«  theia  are  only  two  brethren  iu  this  lodge,  who 
N^tMiA.SokMttM  Kim  of  Ismd  aod  Hiram  King  of  Tyie.  They 
9m4mm«ik  in  Uae  robes,  linj»d  with  ennine,  with  erowns  on/ 
tiiiip'beada  aad  soeplKies  In  dieir  hoods.  A  tabloTStandft  be- 
tm>s  liiioiy^.ion  which  are  pUeod  two  owordo,  a  eioas,«nd,a  . 
n*^;pawlliiioot.  l%e  fanethvon  in  thia  Jodge  ax^  ^aU^  ^^tfe^t 
MeMni»,iiear  white  aprons*  lined,  bordered  and  trinuaed  with 
iimfpBk,  %  coUar  of  thc^  same  to  hang  roaod  their  necki^  with  a 
phwi  twanglf  poinled  on  the  flap  of  the  aproo,  and  whit%  gMiven. 
baafatoAiriilk  rod. 

Ibo  roMOrio  whi«li  this  lodge  is  hold  Kpteaonta  ihe  Hall  pf 
Audieoee  for  Masons.    It  is  opened  and  closed  by  .twen^  <sev|in  . 
kaocks  of  a  hammer,  nine  strokes  at  short  intervals,  and  an  in- 
teifsfcbWW^w  the  oighib  and  ninth. 

Forfii  of  openii^gM 

Momoo  strikes  his  twenty  seren  and  Hiram  does  the  same. 

fflbk  hcflawtt  pies«at4)ood  their  ri^t  knees,  l^noaa  their  hai^; 

tad  raise  ^em  so  that  their  thiMnbs  toiuch  their  foroheadf*    Th^pa,, , 

•llagatfmv.tb^  rtpaol  the  word  Java  in  a  low  ^ot^.    7 hqy  ^n 

•  taiQHds  4nd  vetir^;  Sotomon  hanrftpg  oppointod  Iten^. 
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giards,  with  a^taj^  and  liaQt^miitg^wiiase  biitiqesa  iist0  to  f 
at  the  othora  behave  theaueWes  with  deceooy,  W  ke«p  the  lod 
well  tiled,  and  to  drive  away  Bmthrep  who  would  oon^  near 
4hus  t^eiii9^ei9aiA  m  4ie  kdge  oply  thie  t«io  k^ 

'  ForM  of  reception. 

TKe  candidate  "beiag  in  the  antUchamhery  the  captain  of  t 
Guards  orders  one  of  the  men  to  take  away  his  hat,  sword,  gk>v 
apron  and  Jewel  of  P«r£ect  Master.    He  is  thea  placed  at  i 

.lodgQ^door,  which  is  purpo^^ly  left  on  the  iar,  that  he  ma|rp< 

in  at  the  two  kings.     When  he  is  well  fixed,  the  Guards  qm^ 

,  noise,  which  being  heard  by  Hiram,  he  looks  about,  and  tieain 

;  man  peeping,  throws  up  bis  handb  and  cries  in  a  rage;  O  kea»m 

we  are  overheard  i  Solomon  says»  that  cannot  be,  as  my  gia 

.  are  at  the  door.  Hiram»  without  reply,  runs  to  the  door^  aei 
the  listener  by  the  hand,  drags  him  into  Solomon's  presenca  8 

.  sa^s,  here,  see,  then !  'Solomon  asks  what  shall  be  dope  with  h 
Hir^m  says  we  must  put  him  to  death  and  puts  his  hand  on 
sword.     Solomon  quits  hit  place,  runs  to  Hiram,  lays  his  h( 
upon  the  sword  and  says :  gtop  my  brother.    He  then  strikes  h 
on  the  table,  on  which  the  Captain  and  his  guards  enter  and 

^  lute,  the  kings,  by  drawing  (heir  right  hands  from  their  left  abc 

.  der  to  their  right  hip,  Solomon  says  to  them:  take  away  i 
guilty  man  and  let  him  be  forth  commg  when  wanted.  ]pcMU'  li 
must  answer  for  him.    They  depart  wi2>  thepcisoner» 

Solomon  and  Hirftm  remain  alone  for  soma  timei  as  if  in  'O 
t^mplalion  and  talking  very  low.  Solomon  strikes  the  ta 
Ipuoly,  when  the  Captain  and  his  Guards  enter,  ieadin^ 
candidate,  and  remain  with  with  him  in  the  west,  till,  by  a  a 
given  by  solomon,  they  bring  him  be&tfe  the  throne.  The  bre 
Ten  then  take  their  places,  and  Solomon  thus  addrasaeS'th^  itn 
didate  ;— 
By  my  entreaties  and  solicitations,  I  have  so  far  prevailed 

'  ^2  ^^^y*  ^^  ^^S  of  Tyre,  whom  you,  by  your  cujriosit|rt<ha<i 
offended,  as  to  oblige  him  to  pronounce  a  seutenpe  of  deatb'4ii 

'.  you ;  X  have  so  farprevailed  on  him,  as  not  only  to  pr^iu-e 
pardon  for  your  offence;  but  have  even  obtained  his  constant 
receive  you  as  an  Intimate  Secretary  to  the  articles  of  new 
liance.  Do  you  think,  that  you  can  inviolably  keep  secret,  n 
we  are  about  to  communicate  to  you,  and  will  you  bind  yottt; 
to  it  by  an  inviolable  obligation  ? 
4nswer,  I  do  and  will. 

.^ . ,  TI^  penaUY„of.  this  obligation  is  to  have  the  body  opana^^ 
trails  pIucbQd^ut,  he^t  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  whofe  throvfi 

^.tHe  Dutd  beasts  of  the,  forests,  guaranteed  by  throe  am^na« 

\^,  Sotq^on  tb^  shews  thi^  draft  of  the  W^ge  to  the  .candid 

Sidt^i},  e^pIaiuA.  it  to  him.— Jhe  windotw. , repi»sent«d.  in. 
p.uda^  .aq  emblem  of  the  dome  of  the  tempte^^ '  1h  the  glfsi 
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•ijtitf  liid  tecti^r  I,' Wkfch-'lslhe  iniUd  df  tfie  natxiie  hi  th^  V^l^^l 

:^5Htbll«;||ofth<^  Hdivwse  Jwa.    Thfel^aifding  at  ^f  distance  ^epfe- 

'fceiiC8iS«kHifofl'9  Pakce,  With  tSief  doorabd  great' gate  to  go|ja 

by  the  mausole^m.^  The  tiars  marked  oirt  represent  the  Mafeon'a 

audience  chamber,  hung  with  blacjc,  where  Solomon  used  to  shut 

himtelf  up,  when  he  could  spare  a  minute  froqn  business,  to  )»- 

bebt  fh^< unhappy  fate  <^  Hiram  Abiff.  ^  I  was  in  this  chatriWr, 

'tbaC-Htfaiii'King  o^  Tyre  found  him  in  a  deep  meditation,  when 

•  lie  ea^^  to  visit  nim.     The  letter  A  signifies  aBi(X7ice;  the  first  P 

•;ti^,'tl|«'ing%rt  of  the  mausoleum  promise;  the  other  to  the  l^ft  per- 

f^V'^toittM  orders  the  Candidate  to  advance  atid  says  to  him^  I 

'  ittesi?«  you  as  Intimate  Secretary,  on  the  condition,  that  yo\i  ^ill 

''i»fttthftlUy  fulfil  your  duty,  and  be  as  much  attached  to  this  - 

'  «t^r,as  the  person  was,  whom  yon  have  the  honour^  to  succeed 

tnoftcv.    The  colour  of  the^  ribbon  with  which  I  now  decor'ate 

yiitf-tttist  ever  bring  to  your  memory  the  wounds  which  that 

'  gTlMsMiii  retieived  m>m  the  traitors.  Who  so  inhumanly  murdered 

him;  and  likewise,  of  the  blood  which  he  rather  chose  to  spill 

"iban  to  reveal  the  secrets  with  which  I  am  about  to  entrust  you. 

Vi  i^pei^t,  iriy  brother,  that  your  fidelity  will  be  proof  agaii^st 

-ii^'fiettptations  and  dangers ;  and  that  the  sword  which!  |  .^iye 

-  y4)iir:«rfil'serv6  tc  protect  you  against  any  viHain^  who  shatl  dare  to 
'  vtklipt to  surprise 70U  into  a  confessipn  of  our  mysteries,' 

The  first  sigh  isitedraw  your  right  hand  from  your  left  shoulder 
t&oyttup  ¥ight  bip',  as  the  penalty  of  your  obligation . 

-  >^The^ecbnd  sign  id  to  raise  both  your  hands,  cro^  thetijk  a^d 
'fct  ^Mlti  ikli  by  yoor  sword^  at  the  same  time  lifting  up  yput  eyes 

•^'Jjfhe'^plfl  to  take  each  others  right  hand,  ip  the  u^al  man- 
■Wt'ttsiMiitng.'    The  one  turns  the  others  hand  and  says  Berith, 

which  signifies  alliance.     The  other  turns  and  says  Neder  which 
f'^^M^itti^.i.Tlie  first  turns  again  and  skys  Shilomoih, 
»^  ^ll^e^M^wdrdis  Joabertf  which  is  the  name  of  the  IVvourfte 
^^igSiteittitl/  that  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  the  answer  is  Zerhel^ 
^^IMimif^  of  tbe  Ckptain  of  the  Guards.    The  dacred  woM  is 

-^'jdm.^u  .  ..  •  •    •  < 

-fj;   wu'!    "      ■  t.  /  •  ..  ■ 

:^.:v,  ,;-• -r.  -  History  of  this  degree. 

^'  '^'SMoikonv  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  established  between  him 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Hiram  King  of  Tyre,  solemnly  covenant- 
ed to  furnish  Hiram  with  a  certain  number  of  me^ureS  of  oil, 
'hoifey  ai)d  l^heat,  and  a  grant  of  province  (JOnsistbg  of  tiiirty 

•"^♦erttkettt«,'tn€Ttohangefor  timber,  hewn,  formed  dnd  drawn 
from  tlttPForiesti»r  Wbanon,  by  Kiug  Hirdm's  people,  arid  hwn 

"Jiflfetfeift^lb  biJ-f(^hi€»d  iA  the  Quarries  of  Tyre,  "And  fitted' f of  itfi me- 
diate ifa«U^  ^[**'lr«ity  was  to  havebeeh  fulfilled  as  fedoti' 'a^'^Ke 

tMf^sblAiHlbefhlMpedv    B«it'8^1dinoh  ^Itti^daykiT'wMpi^, 
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jp^lijkUtppyiil'g  aiijf  regard  to  its  iTiitfit merit;  dating V^MiV,  H^i^i 

Tlsited  tne  provmce  and  ha^  the  mortification  to^nd  ft'a'baVre 

sandy  soil^ ^nbabijted  hf  ^n  uncalti?ated  people,  so  that  ^ts  pp\ 

^^fti^jVfU  raA^r  likelv  to  be  a  burthen  than  a  benefit.   'N< 

.heaj:in^jrrom  solomon,  ne  determined  tb  go  in  person  t6  3ei^^si 

lem,  to  expostulate  with  bhn  for  having  neglected  to  comply  wfl 

the  terms  of  the  treaty.     On  bis  arrival;  he  entered' the  jwda^ 

went  through  the  guard  room  where  SoTomon's  court  i»^s  ai^en 

bled,  and  rushed  directly  into  the  King's  apattment,  who  |;)appei 

^e^  tq  b^  filone,   bemoaning  the  loss  of  Hiram  Abiff-     Wra: 

walked  so  hastilyy  and  seemingly  in  so  passionate  a  matineir,  \ 

to  raise  the  suspicion  of  Joabert,  one  of  Solomon's  fkvotirftd 

Struck  with  a  notion  that  Hiram  had  some  evil  design  on  Sol( 

moQ»  Joaberl  followed  to  the  door  to  listen,  and  was  cfiscomerc 

thei^  by  Hirarin,  who  exclaimed : — **0  heavens  I  we  are  discot^ec 

and,  running  to  the  door^  seized  Joabert  by  the  hand  and  oVai 

ged  him  into  Solomon's  presence,  saying  here  he  titf'!  Sblctmoi 

who  could  not  doubt  the  trespass,  said,  what  shall  we  do.tritb  tb 

criminal.     Hiram  replied,  we  must  kill  him  and  drew  his  swoi 

^  for  that  purpose :  on  which,  Solomon,  rushing  from  his  thfon 

^"  inerf^'if^/)  tny  brother  and  suspend  your  wrath  awhile,     We  gave 

'hanf  Knock  on  the  table,  on  which  the  Gaards  came  in.    SW( 

Jj  mori  said  to  them,  seize  that  guilty  man  and  he  answerable  f^  h 

Js  ,  appearance  when  regupsted.    The  Guards  retired  with  tbeif  pi 

'  son^  and  Solomon  thus  addressed  Hiram.    Thfs  Tnan,19ir,  fs  t1 
only  person  amone  m^  favourites  and  the  Lonis  of  my  court,  lA 
hat  :^at  and  an  mentionate  attachment  to  my  petton.   I  knoir  hi 
sufficiently  to  be  convinced,  that  his  indiscretion  is  less  to  b^  atti 
.butedto  an  imprudent  curiosity,  than  to  bis  apprehensions  ibr  n 
**-■  *saretv7  "Yburlooks,  changpe  of  counteniinoe,  and  hasty  nianher 
*^J)4siftig through  the  guard  rtom,  were  the  causes  that  exeitt«d  fc 
,j'  curiosity  and  alarm  for  my  person.  I,  therefore*,  entreat  ofyoM 

reef  11  tne^iitence  of  death  which  yon  have  pronoiinct^d  a^ain 
*^1Sln*)  and  1  Win  be  answerable  for  his  zeal  and  aiScrcftionr.=    ffirai 
^:  seeing  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  Solomon,  that  his  fliv^ti 

■  should' ^e  psthlohed,  readily  consented,  and  the  two  kings  fenei 

^^  W'thcfr  ti^aty;  which  was  to  be  perpetual,  wftb  different  -Aiim 
iiiid'ihtotnfeesr  an  both  sides  of  lasting  fViendship,  to  whiciv  Joabt 
wi^^rhtinkate  Sfecfretary.  This,  my  dear  brother,  is  wh^t  is^epr 
sented  to  you  in  your  reception  as  Ii^tS'mate  Secretaty.'  '     '• 

•  »•'-•*»     -'-  '  Catechism.    •  ••••i     ;. 


Q.  Are  you  an  Intimate  Secretary. 
A»  T  am  (with  ttie  eyes  lifted  to  heaven.) 
X^.  ft ow  were  you  recei v ed.  ' 
'A'.  By'my  cdnosity 


"Did  you  run  any  risk  by  It. 
"trf,  «Vi4k Wlt«ihg  ttiyiift. 


N  Ji   i,  J.'   ,Li\ii    fkjlil 
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,QfiWhaJfr  ,wft9.4pBe  tQ  youj^ftfir  you  were  etected.  .  ^  ,  . 
Xi^wg.q^n,"^^^  to'?lie  cTre  of  tf^  guk^^iml;'iiStt^<t^^^ 
'"4.ff5^eftce>fcfeath  passed  upon  ^^^^,!  J^'' -^1^}  i|,i   1  ^^^"^ 


.,  vfi.  i^ere  Aey  Intim^t^  Secretaries  of  ^e^feci  JfiagiefiV 


.^^4-^f|'.iRas  theuigiioraat  of  it/  but  bave'  since  fpiiiid  thit^^y  ¥& 
^jwlp^fm^firnapess  and  perseverance  ptOQUred  lie  the  VaVb'aV  of 
toi^  tbii  fiost  initiated  into  this  degree. '      '         '        ' ' '  '"^  *  '^^  'J 

; ;  A^;w'i^t  are  the  p^s-words.  '  /  ' '  ;^';; ;'  '^*  I' 

.py4^cV°abert  and  Zerbel,  \        .      .  .        .^       '/?\'*', 

rau^i  W^at.do  they  signify.  ^  ;    V'  j.' 

/,.  A,  Jo^ert  is  the  name  of  him  that  listened  at  Ae  dbpr'^.aAi* 
%ri)!el  j»  the  name  of  the  Captain  of  the  King  s.  Guards.'     '  ;'  '^  _ 

^/ (}.  \f^hat  is  your  grand  word.  ^  .       -> 

,, ,  A..  Jora,   .  ^^ 

. ;   Q.  What  were  you  befo^  you  were  an  TntiAiate  Secjret||i^v'  r 

,..X  l8ivourite<>f  King  SoIomonV'  :   .  V,^, . 

"  Q.  Erom  what  country  did  you  come.  ,   '^ 

,   .  A.  From  Cupula.  '. '  ^  \' 

,     i).  What  Is  your  name.  .....', 

.  A»  Capiili&t,  .    ^  .!/.'•: 

Qi.  H|0w  many  goyemmentii  did  Solomon  give  to  ijirank'j^hg 
.,  of  fyrf ^  in  return  for  the  work  done  by  his  people  for  the  Ti^mjpie. 

;    A.  thirty. .  ,        '  \ :' :,"'/;  :;^ 

.,^,.  Q.WhiQrewa&  it.  that  .you  were  received.  ^  ^^ 

.,;t\A..te  SpJiQinoai's  h.aU,  hung  with  bUck  and.  illuminate^  ij^th 
,,iw^tjr>#eyw» lamps.  '    \     .     '   '      /."^r'/,'^., 

iniri^fenWh^t  signifies  the  letter  I  which  you  saw  in  tbe.wipdiOw* , 

.  .Mii^.f  J-Qva-  ,-  '•  -,  o»  •<:•*' "is^hta 

/,n  .S^^W;^t  dpes  that  word  signify.  ,  .  , .  ,.., .  .^^ 

ja  leA^  J*  i^,  ^l*e  third  pronunciation  of  the  gra|id.  a;cl)i^ci  .c^^h^ 
,  p|kijA^9^  .wbfch  in  this  degree  signifies  to  reUnrik  ILhai^',^  V^* 

<  1  ./,0?  :Wbat  wgnify  the  A,  and  two  P's  in  the  triangle,  -^  Ui^-y.-^i 
.  ^  jiji  ThA,Xn^fiAtm  alliance  ih^  first  P,  frqini^^  ^h»  ?ifrfS^%Vf^' 

-i'inft'r^Wby  if  th/5:  lodge  lighted  with  twenty  seven  h^^^f^u.  .J? 
.voTj^  iTo,repres^nt;  the  twenty  seven  h^ndxed can^dle^cJu^^^w^ 
•:  ^^P9f^  Qfderfid  to  be  made  for  the  iltumination  Qijhfi'^vf^^^„ 
I'jd^ft:  Wh^  ^o«*  ^e  door  in  the  dx^t  of  the  lodge. repj^^^fi^^v/ 
A.  the^dponpfSoloffton'^  Palace.  .,;  ,.      oj  ^h.-j;! 

Q.  Whit  means  the  triangle  that  hangs  to  your  ribbon^ 
A.  The  three  theological  virtae^^faitn,  hope  and  charity. 

Farm  o/clbsin^  the  hdgi.  ' .  ^"  '     * ':    ^* 
Solomon  strikes  twenty  seven,  by  three  flme^  nine;' whijch  are 
repeated  by  Hiram.     The  brethren  bend  ttjeir  rigW^nfesl' cross 
their  hands,  raise  them  so  as  t9.bTi>9&^heir  tb^mbs  W^^iC  tem- 
ples, and,  in  a  low  voice,  propfliii^ce  th^graf^d  jsj^T^  %^'\ 
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A  ©iRSCrRlPTIOW  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  INTEND 
AUT  i  OF  THE  BUILDIKGS  OA  MASTEB  U 
lSBtAEh..><  ..,;i  ■.    ,-•   ■■  .,  ■.:.,■.■.    i;    .::^,.  •■  .;.,■ 

"■^'1"-'^ ■'     fhi-m  of  Ike  lodge.     ■    ''  •■'  ■'''■"     •■ 

This  lodge  is  hung  ii>itb.  red  and  iUiid>in9ted>w!ith  ^meatf^^kv^ 
ligViUy'dislriboted  by  thre^  times  bine,  bedides  five  great  iighta 
whidiaveplaced  dtthe  fbotof  the  altary  o|>t>osite  tb  tha'Tteio 
PuisflakU  Master,  who  represents  SolonKm,  King  of) Israel.  <  1^ 
first  vnavden  represaits- Tito  Prince  Harodim :  2ieaeee«dJldoiM 
ram  che  Km  of  Abda.^  SolonioQ  stands  in  Ibe  east  and  the  war 
dens  in  the  west,  forming  a  triangle.  Adoniram  acts  as  Gimn< 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  AH  the  brethren  wear  a  red  l^ia^gl 
coUat  ionod  their  necks,  to  which  a  triangle  is  suspended^  ofa^on 
side' of' which  are  engraved  the  initials  of  the  following  t  words^ 
Benhonun,Echad^achinai-^ignifYing  Free  MasonehaveoncOo^ 
OhJ  the  elemai !  On- die  reverse,  the  initials  of  Judaha,£YY  Jaba<- 
signifying — God,  the  Lord.  In  the  middle  of  the  triangle,  on  tli 
one  euie,  ie  engraved  G,  and  on  the  other  side,  theiletter  A^  sig 
nifying^  grand  afchiteet*  Thd  apron  is  white,  Kned  w^dir^d^am 
boi^effedwidi  green.  It  has  a  atar  in  th^  middle  darting  niii 
rays.  Above  that  is  drawn  or  embroidered,  a  pair  oi  scales*  •  Oi 
the  flap  is  a  triangie :  with  the  letters  B,  A,  I,  in  -theiai^eSi  / 

Form  of  opening  the  Lodge.  :, 

^e  Thrice  Puissant  Grand  Master  holds  a  sceptri  in  his  ban 
and  says^IIustrious  brethren,  are  we  tiled.  ^ 

A.  Thrice  Puissant  Master,  we  arc  safe  and  secure  here.    *   \ 
ft.  W.hat  is  the  clock.  '       ^      '   "' 

A.^  It  is  break  of  day.  '  • 

Thie /t.-P.  M.  thcnr  strikes  the  altar  five  times,  whidh  is  repeisil 
ed^tjjyTito  and  Adoniram  with  their  mallets.  .         i 

T/I*.  M.  As  it  is  break  of  day,  it  is  time" to  begin  our  wbrl 
jVIyljrotliers,  this  lodge  is  open ea.  J     •  i, 

All  flie  brethren  clap  their  hands  five  times  and  make  the  siiy 
of  admiratipu,  by  carrying  their  right  Jiand  to  their  foreTieads,  th 
fingers  a  little  extended^  to  prevent  the  lights  then  extend  t^ei 
arms  aind  hands  looking  to  heaven.  After  diis  they  let  their  hand 
fall  on  their  bjcllies,  forming  a  triangle,  with  the  two  ttinmbs  an< 
fore  fi timers.  ,,  ,  |j   -^^ 

\V  ibrm  of  Reception.  i. 

Xii^  jt^andidftte  must  be  barefoot,  The  Thrice  Puissant  ^laste 
says — Brother  Tito,  how  shall  we  repair  the  loss  which  we  h^y 
•Hffi^n^iUyj^^  njd?aPLftholy,^4  jp^\^jd^i,^f:  Qy^^ji^^yt^ 

to  be  forgotten  Master  Hiram  AbiiBT.     You  know,  that  it  was  b 
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alone  who  was  to  be  enUusted  with  the  decorations  of  the  secret 
cfaaiiib6r,- wKere  evbry  tiling  ihh  direst  atid  tl£^  fiidst  ^esp^^l^Ib  A 
ini&ls  wen&to  b^  codtealed.  Tkfete^  the  ^rk  wai  to  tk  dejbi^tA 
ed^  and,  by  the  presence  and  protection  of  the  almfghtyi  ^kaiiiti 
sured.  Scarcely  had  this  great  master  set  abqut  this  work,  when 
he  was  snatched  from  us  by  the  roost  horrid  and  infamous  plot. 
MotfiUnvttiioas  Wardeaa,  advise  mewbat to. do.  -^    ..iP 

TSi^t.  llirkre  Pwssant  Master^  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  ioss  w«  . 
hafe.BDStaiiiedyaswell  as  of  the  diffionl^  «e  haVetoi  repair  it* 
Ino^  opihioo^  the  only  remedy  we  have  is,  to  appoint  a  chief  Ibx.   ' 
each  of  &ai(ve  orAers  of  arcbiteeiurei,  and  thai  we  uoita  to  give 
hint.eferyaaiMtaace  in  our  power  towajrde  the  completion  of  this 
thidaecretmasterj 

T.  Pk.M.  Most  iilttstrioas  prince  and  brother  Tito,  your  advioe  ' 
istOQiQod  io  b^  neglected,  and  to  shew  yon  how  much  i  ana 
BwayeA  bw  it.  I  now  appoint  you,  Brother  Adoniram  tind  Aiida   - 
biafallicr,  to  inapBct  the  work.    Qo  to  the  middle  ohamber  and    ' 
sediCjthdre.bs  any  of  thediiefa  of  the  five  orders  of  architecitmr^ 
thejK.  ^ 

The  Orand  Master  of  the  eeremoaies  withdraws  to  die  other 
room.and  finqnirea  if  there  be  any  chiefs  there.     The  candidate  ^ 
answers^r^/  itm  here*    The  G»  M.  C.  puts  to  him  the  folWwing 
question.  . .      -    .> 

Q.  Are  yon  possessed  of  zeal,  to  apply  with  scrupulous  atiteii^  . 
tioD  to  the  works  which  the  Thrice  Puissant  Master  will  commit 
to  your  care,  , 

A-  I  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  happiness  and  advantage  I  2ifi^ 
blessed  with,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  witV  "i"^  ^^ 
the  great  and  glorious  work,  when  he  purposed  to  erect  a  Tefhple 
to  the  almighty  worthy  of  his  glory: 

Adoniram  receives  from  the  candidate  the  sign^  token  and  word 
of  the  three  first  degrees^  after  which  he  leads  him  to  the  door  of 
the  lodge  and  knocks  thiee,  five  and  seven  Vimes,  at  intervai|.. 
Th^door  is  opened  by  a  brother,  to  whom  Adoniram  says:    The 
brother,  wtibm  I  introduce,  is  one  who  works  in  the  middle  cham-  ^ 
her.  He  is  allowed  to  pass  and  is  taken  bv  the  hand  by  Adomraiy,  ' 
witk  tbe  master^s  grip,  to  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  where  he  is  in-, 
striicted.  to  kneel  on  a  square  flag  stone,  opposite  to  a  table,  ^ 
behind  wbicJi  Tito  sits,  who  puts  a  sprig  of  Cassia,  or  any  other 
green  sori^,^  into  his  band,  and  then,  in  that  position,  he  taicei  the  , 
obligation :  the  penalty  of  which  is,  to  obseiVe  all  rules  laiil  . 
down  by  the  grand  council  of  the  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  under  the 
penalties  of  all  former  obligations,  with  the  addition,  that  his  body 
may  be  severed  injwo  and  bowels  torn  out  and  given  as  a  prey  to 
the  fofodi  of  the  air   in  justice  and  equity .    Amen.     Andeh. 
Artfett.  ' 

The  bMig:a(ion  over,  a  brother  comes  behind  c<)Vei's  Mm -with  " 
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*  ife&/v^iM  lifu  ikim!  up,  iMtt  btm  oa  q  sibol  in  clie  nMdW  td/ 
lodge,  and  thus  addresses  him : — 

My  deoT'lndlherv  Sotomon,  Kiag  of  Israel,  bein^^aiinyf  s 
desirous  to  carry  on  to  the  highest  degree  of  fienrfectiotii  tf  pot 
ble,  the  works  commenced  by'Uiram  jSM^  be  has  thought  pMp 
te  ifiect  this  business,  to  eiaploiy  the  five  chiefs  of  the  fiv4e  cM 
Ml  Afchiteeture,  assisted  by  the  three  Princes  of  Hairodiin,T 
Abda,  and  his  son  Adonirain.  He  was  well  convinced  of  tif 
zeal  and  abilities  and  therefore  hoped  to  see  the  wofk  ootaiple 
>  in  «  masterly  manner.  We  flatter  ourselves,  my  dear  br^tl: 
that  you  will  contribute  with  all  your  Might  to  this  grand  e 
As  you  represent  a  dead  man,  it  most  be  to  yoa  aa  emAem;  tl 
ifk  order  to  succeed  in  this  g^at  work,  you  must  eaecate  it  ¥ 
the  same  spirit  as  our  respectable  master  Hiram  Abifif  movM  h 
'<lcm«.  You  must  also  be  possessed  of  the  same  tpitit  and  r^c 
tk>ii  ^  he  was,  which  was  to  prefer  deadi  to  the  di^lging  of 
mysteries  of  the  order.  We  hope  you  will  follow  his  exMi^ 
I  will  now  raise  yon,  not  as  you  were  raised  before,  but  as  Hii 
Abiff  was  raised  by  Stolkin. 

Adoniram  takes  the  candidate's  nght  dhow  in  hrs  )«fl  ita 
with  tlie  right  gives  him  the  master's  grip,  and,  by  three  pn 
lifts  him  and  throws  the  veil  from  his  face.  \AII  thfe  Puise 
Onviid  Masters  give  him  the  sign,  token  and  word. 

The  first  sign  is  that  of  amazement  and  surprise,  which  is  d 
by  lifting  your  hands  as  high  as  your  cheeks,  the  fogerb  perp 
dicular  and  botli  thumbs  touching  the  ears,  so  as  to  for«i  i 
s(|uafieB.  In  walking,  you  stop  as  if  astonished,  and  wfaensta^ 
tag,  throw  yoor  body  back. 

The  second  sign  is  to  clap  your  rigiit  hand  ta  your  forebc 
with  your  fingers  and  nails  turned  on  the  eyes  and  say  Bintkan 
Your  brother  answers  by  interlacing  the  ftagers  af  both  hai 
and  by  putting  tht  back  part  of  them  to  the  left  skle  cf  the  bel 
and,  fookinetip  to  heaven,  says — Bchod,  -     '. 

T)ie  third  sign  is  that  of  grief,  fignratrre  of  the  Fellow  ^a 
s>g»7  Carry  your  right  hand  to  your  heart,  andatthesame  ti^ 
your  left  band  low  down  on  the  left  side,  as  if  to^  strtiggle.  Tl 
qsove  your  elbow  three  tiroes  in  a  circular  manner,  from  ^d< 
side,  and  say-— JiTy  ;  to  which  the  other  responds  Jaca. 

The  token  is  to  touch  each  other's  heart,  pass  and  Itake  e 
other  with  the  right  hand  by  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and,  with 
left  hand,  by  the  elbow  :  pass  it  three  times.  The  c^ne  iitt^i-s 
grand  word  Jaehinai  aqd  the  other  answers  Juddh.  ' 


Qaiechiam. 


»      / 


Q.  Af^  yon  an  iutendant  of  the  Bnildidg. 

-'   ''  A*  I  have  taken  five  steps  of  exactitude  and  have  peneM 

into  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple,     1  have  seen  the  effects  of 

great  and  resplendent  light,  in  the  middle  of  which  1  have  «s< 


•j  fi 
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'M  UeM»lRtoh«t>Qlcr»y  tfaeitkare&yycteHoqs  letyrstllf  UiL^nAdiant 
knowing  what  they  mean.  -     .Mu  x- J:  !);.'>  ,'<:,b<>I 

I-.TcQ(nn««^Tf6fii  ^oviric^edrlntendaitfl'of  tihsfftnldiiip/^  v]/ 
i>'^Jj.'iBy.adiflow]fedgif!^'j3Hfy  ignt>rahce^   »>  <■«>  ^''».  >  of  jriKni^-of) 
.f|ft<]^laF-iirfti»-3f(«i;riiBribdt(^thBlt]ae^ee..-.'f  r.-  ^'^"  /•  -fit  ,'*ici 
^^  lA/ji^Qvdettotliflipel  thedavkness  inwiiicli  I  am -edtirskd  9Ad 
r.¥f\^iiWik}  tight,  as  wouki  ragulata  my  heart  and  taal^bten  aiy 
'!imd4(0lPi«lihg'^         ■    jj- ^.    •  •  ■>'■■'    •  -  ■- .'   ^•-•.^.i.l  iA 

ii.^t4^.:tit^at/pUiee.whefe  you  kitnodiieed.'  -'  -      •     .  '  •».   i    ^v 
1  .ji*A4jQ,.a.'>pIftce  fun  of  wonder  and  charms^  whese- virtue  ifld^ 
.l>w^4re^B  wifdom  reside.    '        r  -  ''•     :'/j.«'i: 

,ii.iiiQ»';Wt#libtk&'d«tyi.ofaii:iDtcndant;<^the  BuikiJQg^  •        /v. 
/:   .'A.  Tip.  keep-  the  brethreft  ateady  in  the  praotiae  of  ^iutne 
i.i^yf)itliting  tiiem' a  good  example,  to  corfectthavirafk       .^  :}^ 
;1.  Q;(  Why  10  U  feqiuired/in  ibis  degcee,  before  youiare  adjaiuM, 
:rfbPiihew:|bat  lyott  ace  w»il  instrttoted  i»  the  tbrea  firstdegrcsBtof 

.;:  ;7iA.;?3'9::ahew!.  tlkat  it  10  Only  gcadaally  that  we  oao/errtvelat 
perfection.  ►■  v     /..A 

!ir>.Q.!lWfa«tdo!yott.ltePtf  from  thd  three  ftrftt degiBoa.     '    ^ A 
.  1/  A^:Tbe  firsf  toacbea  raorid  vif tue ;  the  second  'polkioefc  virtve ; 
\:lii«,Ae4hirdieroic  virtue. 

Q.  Why  w0f)e. you.  obliged  to  take  yoitf  step»  baokwardiitie<1ideU 
,  <a|.6)ri^jird9  i«t  yc^iii?  different  degrees. 

::/;A^  TfOabew,  that  the  progress  towards  vhiue  wa«  slowafad 
^^tM^if^'litbat  we  nautt  by  htmtlity  curb  that  pride  Hrhichutnabu- 
.smljiQii^ifrbQfere  we  can  presume  to  hope  foi  perfections.  .A^d 
also,  that  we  must  judge  so  far  impartiaUy'oiour  action^  > and  00 
/  ilVf^{R|ctuaUy  gaverei  our  passions^  as  not  to  leavie  aay  thiing  ex- 
T^ieptio^bl^lil  o*ir  co-^ducU  .        /    >. 

c.   ifk.'  'C^fd  /yx)tt.  expiain  the  mysteries  of  our  lodge.  • .  •.<  / 

..A*.J:?iill  0lMi0ft.youi»  to  do  it  in  the  be^t  alaAfiier  1  cao>  v    '  •^^^ 

Q.  What  do  the  three  tnysteriea  in  your  jewel  signify** 
2'r.r.A.;^t^RM»^$igttifie»  divine  beauty-^Jiic/ffA  divioe  vtibdom. 
.^^^e^^b^  ktter&i,  i»  tbe  middle  of  the  triangle  of  the  Uaffing 
tvilt9t,.#p[^.^heiBijtlalB.oftbe  sacred  and  Damelees.'WiNrd.  ,    ' 
*y    ri(^r^W  <^o^  the  circle  in  the  inside  of  the  thivd  UtMgle 

imply.  •    ,    .      . 

■,\ .. '  4/4..Thi^.wnei|sity  of  God's  power,  which  hath  neit^.ar  begin- 
♦f}pifieHnarre*i(l>  ,'' 

.!*  '.Q.<:  WM^  diot  theibree  letters  in  the  circle  mean.'  .  ' 

A.    Oh !    the    eternal    aloue    possesseth    the .  aitribatds  -.  of 
divinity. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  attrtbutes  of  the  divinity. 

A.  Beauty  6.  OranisicieQce  11.  .  Justice  7*  •  iWisdpm  7. 
LeS^W^cf  ?>.  Compassion  10.  Boundless  10.  Eerftct^n  8. 
^rffi^^iiWiJi"»4  AJ^^C-y  ,14*    The^e  oaake  in  ^11  ^be  uu,^ef;g I,?... ; 

^  1  nad  a  tbought  of  wntuig  a  note  on  this  answer  ;  out  the  ahsurnity 
of  the  thing  can  only  be  fairly  met  with  silent  contempt.  R.  C. 
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Q.' Explain  to  me  ttie  square  of  9,  which  you  see  in  the  tripl 
tristagie. 

A.  Nine,  thrice  multiplied  by  three,  makes  81. 

Q.  Why  do  you  place  Solomon  King  of  Israel^  in  the  temple. 

A.  In  memory  of  his  being  the  first  who  constructed  a  tempi 
to  his  Lord  * 

Q.  Why  do  you  place  a  brazen  sea  in  the  temple. 

A.  To  let  us  know,  that  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  and  Iha 
we  must  not  enter  it  before  we  are  purified  from  .all  unclean 
ness.  *  ♦ 

Q.  Wliat  does  the  left  side  of  the  temple  signify, 

A.  Masonry,  under  the  laws  of  types  and  ceremonies. 

Q.  What  does  the  ri?ht  side  of  t1ie  temple  signify. 

A.  Freemasonry,  under  the  laws  of  grace  and  truth. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tomb,  which  is  under  th 
threshold  of  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  in  your  degrees  of  Perfec 
Master  and  Provost  and  Judge. 

A.  It  shews  that  we  must  be  purified  by  death,  before  we  cai 
enter  into  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

Q.  What  does- the  candlestick  with  seven  branches  signify. 

A.  The  presence  of  the  holy  spirit  in  the  heart  of  those  wh 
faithfully  observe  the  law. 

Q.  Why  are  you  barefooted  at  the  time  of  reception. 

A.  Because  moses  was  so  when  on  the  Mount. 

Q.  What  did  you  bear  before  you  enteced  the  lodge. 

A.  Five  great  strokes. 

Q,  What  do  they  denote. 

A.  The  five  points  of  felicity. 

Q.  What  happened  in  consequence  and  what  was  don 
with  you. 

A.  A  warden  immediately  appeared,  who  supported  atid  carri 
ed  me  round  the  temple  dye  times. 

Q.  Whal  was  his  intention  in  so  doing. 

A.  Surprise,  wonder  and  grief  took  possession  of  my  mind  al 
the  time. 

Q.  Wtiy  were  you  thus  affected. 

A.  I  was  thus  afiected  at  the  sight  of  what  was  enclosed  in  th 
blazing  star. 

Q.  Pray,  what  could  that  be^ 

A.  Something  that  was  mysterious  and  appertaining  to  \h 
grand  architect  of  the  universe,  which  i  hope  to  be  acquainted 
with  in  time. 

Q,  Why  had  that  star  five  points  or  rays. 

A.  It  was  to  shew,  first,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  temple 
the  five  orders  of  architecture  were  made  use  of:    second,  t 

*  Who  constructed  the  temple  of  Elom  in  Ilindostan  before  the  nknn 
of  Solomon  King  of  Israel,  was  fabled?  AniMver  me  that  masons.  You 
Solomon's  Fabled  Temple,  as  to  skill  aqd  labour,  is  a  wigwam  comparei 
to  tliis  reality.  R.  C. 
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..jje.^ve  points  of  felicity ;  lhiril,the|6v^  3q>s^s^lw;iU)out., 
vhrciiinan  is  impenect:  fourth,  the  live  lights  of  masonry:  (iri^ 
fifth,  the  five  zones  iab^^Ued  by  masonry.        ,    ,.   .      ..     .    /►"^ 

Q-jW)?A^  ^^  the 'five  points  of  felicity. ,    .  .     i  /.^? 

A«  1(t)  j^sJk,  to  intercede  for,  to  pray,  to  love,  ai>d,  to  assist 
youi  'brethiren,   so   as  to    be  united  with  them   iii  heart  .arid  ^ 
mind.  .  .   ;     .  , 

Qff!Whj;*^ei»  you- seized  with  wonder-  ,         '[ 

A,  It  was  on  seeing  the  beauty  and  oinamepts  of  the  femple:', 
whereof  I  saw  but  a  part. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  see  the  whole. . 

A.  A  thick  veil  concealed  a  part  from  my  view ;  but  1  hope 
that  the  strong  desire  which  I  have  to  improve  in  my  zeal  fof>  the 
royal  art  will  disperse  the  cloud  in  time,  whicb  now  obstructs-  my 
sight  fromjihem. 

Ci.  Why  were  you  seized  with  grief. 

A.  Because  all  the  wonders  I  saw  brought  to  my  remembrance 
thei^^laijjcholy  end  of  our  respectable  Master  Hiram  Abiff. 

Q.  How  were  you  made  to  walk.  '       ,. 

A.  Bj(  the  five  points  of  ejtactness. 

?.  Ax\d  what  do  you  mean  by  this. 
.  t  mean  the  five  solemn  steps  which  I  took  in  advancing  to 
the  foot  of  th^  throne  of  th^  powerful  king  of  Israel,  where  I  ^ok 
my  obligation  in  his  presence. 

Q.  Why,  at  your  reception,  where  you  obliged  to  represent  a 
dead  man. 

-A.  It  denotes  to  us,  that  good  masons  should  be  silent  tp-the 
world  and  repair  from  its  vices. 

Q,  What  do  the  seals  imply,  which  are  put  into  vour  hands. 

A.  An  emblem  of  Justice  to  my  brethren.  By  the  said  scale;^, 
1  ought  also  to  weigh  my  own  aptions  and  to  regulate  my  own 
conduct,  in  order  to  justify  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  me  by 
appointing  me  a  Master  in  Israel  and  an  Intendant  of  the 
building,...      . 

Q.  Have  ^ou  seen  your  illustrious  and  Perfect  Master  to-day. 

il.  I  have  seen  him. 

Q^/^^bere  waj5  he  placed  and  how  clad. 

A.  He  was  placed  in  the  east  under  a  canopy  bespangled  with 
brilliant  stars  and  clad  with  azure  and  gold. 

Q^  Have  ypu.s^ny  remains  of  darkness  about  you. 

4',  TThe "  mornipg  star  lights  me  and  the  raj^sterious  star 
guides  me." 

Q.  Where  were  you  thus  conducted. 

il<,Jx58ttiJM>l  tell  yqu. 

Qf  Hpsy  old  are  you. 

A.  Twenty  seven. 

Qi  What  nombarhate  you  marked. 

A  Five,  seveti  a6d  fifteen. 
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Q.  Where  did  y^^u remark  them  and  what  da  thej,ipei|p.  • 

.'.^  il  ranarked  ihenaiD  tbe  arravg^^nept  of  the  light;  afd 

already  explained  th^  tt¥o  firat  nuaibf  ra.     The  last  r.epc^sepU 

fifteen  mAdl^ni,  headed  by  Mohaho^e,  who  fou^d  t^e  ||K>d 

Hiram  Abiff.  V  n., 

Qt  Why  do  yott  wear  a  gre^n  ribbon  and  the  «aii|e  oqioi 
your  aprot).    .  :•    /.  t 

.   J»  To  teach  me  that  virtue  and  zeal  iti  Masonry,  are  Uie- 
roads  to  lead  me  to  true  and  sublime  knowledge. 

Q.  What  does  your  jewel  represent.  ,     .  . 

A*  The  triple  essence  of  the  divinity,  ,^ 

Formofchsing  in  tftis  degree,        '   •   ; 

T.  P.  M.  What  is  the  clock,  Illustrious  Warden. 

A.  Thrice  Puissant,  the  day  is  at  an  end. 

T*  P.  M.  Remember,  Illustrious  brethren^  and  thtnk<  ofte 
the  &vejpoints  of  felicity.     It  is  time  to  rest. 

The  T.  P.  M.  and  Wardens  strike  five  tioses  eaoh.  Al 
brethren  clap  five,  seven  and  fifteen  times,  and  tbe  kfAi 
closed; 


A  BRIEF    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    DEGREE 
PAST   MASTER, 

Caiechiem.  ■)  '  y 

W.  M.    How  were  you  prepared  as  a  Past  MaSfer  bf 

and  sciences?  ;      ;    I/'.     ' 

P.  M.    In   the    character  of  a  Master   Mason  and  |tro^ 
hoodwinked.  ^    .;    7 

W.  M.  Why  were  you  hoodwinked? 
'  P.  M.  To  point  out  to  me,  that  the  secrets  of  thisid^g^^, 
ceptible  by  vision,  were  to  be  hidden  from  my  sight;  unit 
Ifgiit  of  my  understanding  had  qualified  me  to  reeeiye  iheQi« 

W.  M.  What  procured  you  admission  ?  .,     ; 

P,  M.  Four  distinct  knocks  and  the  pass^word  oC^  .M 
.MaM>n.  o  "    '"    •'-  ■' 

W.  M.  In  what  manner  did  you  enter  the  Lodge  of  a 

•  Master? 

:  P.  if.  Upon  four  points  of  geometry,  formed  bj  the  u 
mi(i  compasses  united  ;  and  the  letter  Q  in  the  centre. 
W.  M.  Why  were  you  initiated  in  this  manner? 
P.  M.   Because  the  compasses  are  tbe  prtnoipal'  Iti^Btr^i 

•  belottgiii^  to  the  master  mason ;  and  the  two  points,  ehr 
above  the  points  of  the  square  denoted,  that  I  had*  arn^ed^i 

•  '  samssit^bf  qieratiTe  Masonry.     The  letlier  G  ii»%hexe6tiirwti 
:.>pnopev  passport;  thcd^  being,  the  ioitial  of  the  paaa^jvo^boi 

degree,  signifying  a  mason  that  is  mastBc.t>iUafmifeifiak>ii3 
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^•^'IP'.M-*  I'wfts  condacifed  in  thfc  ustial  form  anld  by  thfc  prfdp 
ilraf^f  aiJrAbcing,  to  receite  the  6bligiation. '  ./.... 

*  "      wliat  matiner  "w^re  yoit  placed  to  r^ceire  theobl^ 

ITp^n  both  tnjr  knees/ my  hundB  uj^oti  the  Holy  Bible, 
and  mv  mouth  holding  a  pair  of  compasses  over  my  himda* 
'^•*W;^M.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  peculiar  position  of  the 
compasses? 

P.  M.  As  my  hands  had  been  instrnmetital  iti  duly  executing 
the  noblest  parts  of  operative  masonry,  my  mouth  was  thus  em- 
ployed, to  deciQte  that  Lwas  then  about  to  be  passed  a  Past 
Master  of  Arts  and  sciences.     And  as  my  head  was  then  confin- 
ed with  the  cottvpasse's  by  my  handaon  the  Holy  Bible,  H  sfirongly 
figaied  to  my  mind,  tbat  the  compass  of  God's  word  was  to  be 
^^ihin^MaLndatd;  of  every  operation  in  my  future  Ufe^  thdt  I  might 
thereby  arrive  at  the  summit  of  masonry,  by  passing  through  tbe 
^e^&latiite  degree  of  this  mortal  life,  to  that  glorious  and  cetesti^ 
s«l-49^,  wbehft-'the  Grand  Pass-Word  of  the  Almighty  Arcbitett 
will  procure  us  admission,  and  with  whom,  peace,  order^  and 
hannony  will  eternally  reign. 

,     W.  M.  Be  pleased  to  arise  and  in  proper  position  deliver  the 
HiBligiiCTott.' 

(The  additional  penult;^  of  thti  ohligatf(5n  is  to  have  the  hands 
struck  of  at  the  wrist.) 
*  W.  M.  How  did  you  confirm  it? 
j^r.^P;  Mi  >Wiffi  my  lipa  foui*  times  on  the  Holy  Bible. 

W.  M.  In  what  manner  were  you  raised  ? 
vh  >^vif .  ^:tha  grip  of  a  past  master. 

W.  M.  Be  pleased  to  advance  and  give  it  to  me  with  the  first 
•ign.  '      ' 

''^(Tbeijgtip'W  to  lay  bold  of  the  left  hand  of  oo«  brother' by  the 
siigfal>'of  tfaeiMher,  at  the  wrist,  grasping  it  tight. 

Tb»  lA^Jty  plaee  the  thumb  perpendtctdar  on  the  lips,  between 
tbe  nose  and  chin.     Indicative  silence.  ' 

^^)2f:1f.  M.  To  what  do  they  allude? 

P.  M.  The  grip  alludes  to  the  part  of  the  obligation,  of  having 

^^s%  haM[a;8tnKk  off  from  my  wrists;  and  the  .sign  aHudes  to 

that  other  part  of  the  obligation,  of  having  my  arms  siraekoff 

^'^JNpi  mry  body  tnd  both  bung  at  my  breast,  suspended  aV  the 

oeck,  as. an  index  of  infamy  till  time  and  putridity  consume  the 


^  i^aJWU-M.  Be-pleased  to  deliver  tbe  second  sign  and  its  e^gnifica- 
^4&tR6  J  (Syeiftefidhig' the  arm  at  length,  and.  with  the  thumb  atd 
^i]^;rBBiif  holding  tjie  plmnb-line.) 

b:i]  #v^Mj  Jt  aHodes  ib  the  manner  oi  dtstrngmshing  a  broftbei «f 
^4hriodiigMe  1^  ^uch  a  disrtaikce,  that  it  prevents  ua  from  roaktrig 
ase  ofoia^'tsd^rttdthod^.   ^      ■ 
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'W,  M.  Be  pfkaScd  to  comma  aicatc  the  chief  v^ord  ^d  its  ^« 
fication. 

P,  M.  Giblum  or  Chibb^lam.     It  means  a  workiqanirW.bc 

-  ttBSter  of  his  profession;  but  more  especially  alludmg  to  the 

cellency  of  the  sculpture,  in  the  stone  work  of  Solomoi^^s  Xiem 

W.  M.  To  what  does  the  pass-grip  allude  ? 

P.  M«  That  memorable  characteristic  which  distinguished 
attcii^nt  Sidpnia  workmen  at  the  building  of  Solomon's  Tern; 

W,  M.  To  what  does  the  pass  word  allude  ? 

P.  M.  To  the  first  and  most  distinguished  workman  ii^ 
«  Porphyre  stone  work,  during  the  erection  of  that  edifice, . 

W,  M.  What  is  the  distinguishing  mark  or  signature  us^ 
the  brothers  of  this  degree  ? 

P,  M.  The  initial  of  its  first  noble  chief  officer,  at  that  tkn 
J  Jerusalem,  to  be  placed  in  conjunction  with  the  initial  of  thjit 

'  mous  class  of  workmen,  who  distinguish  themselves  in  that  bra 

of  operative  masonry  set  apart  for  finishing  the  Porpliyre  mt^t 
als. 

W.  M.  Where  were  you  placed  after  your  obligation  ? 

P.  M.  After  circumscribmg-  the  Lodge  by  the  Right  Wo^l 
ful  Master's  command,  from  cast  to  west,  I  was  placed;  in  i^ 
cle  ,  in  the  centre,  as  a  Past  Master,  to  prove  to  all  the  brot^ 
then  present,  that  I  was  eligible  to  act  in  future,  in  conjunc^ 
wkh  them,  to  superintend  the  workmen  up  to  this  order  ini 
sive. 

W.  M.  Why  is  our  Lodge  in  this  degree  dedicated  to  tKe  .ix< 
prince  Adoniram  ? 

P.  M  Because  he  was  next  in  rank  to  Hiram  Ahift^  ao(l 
grand  superintendant  over  the  levy  of  Jerusalem,  an^  the  ( 
Right  Worshipful  Master  who  presided  ovef  the  Masticr  Ma^ 
at  that  memorable  period  of  time. 


A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF    THE  DEGBEjJS;!^ 
EXCELLENT   MASONS.  .;•     .; 

Catechism,  *  ' 

W.  M.  How  were  you  prepared  as  an  Excellent  Mas^n  ?,; 

E.  M.  In  the  character  of  a  Past  Master  of  arts  and  ^Sciei 
and  properly  hoodwinked.  -.     j 

W.  M.  Why  were  you  hoodwinked  in  this  degree  ?        .   , 

£.  M.  It  alludes  to  the  darkness  of  the  Jewish  nation,  prk 
the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  stone  by  the  almighty  tp  ]M(g 
which  was  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of  the  those  rejigiona;] 
moral  laws,  that  were  ever  afler  to  be  the  standard  oftheir  fu 
lives  and  actions. 

W.  M.  What  procured  you  admission  ? 
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E.  M.  Five  distinct  koocks  and  the  pas»-word  of ^a  Maimer-  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

W..M.  la  what  manner  did  you  enter  ?  .    i 

E,  iVl,  Upon  the  Trinity  in  U  nity,  figured  out  by  6ve  triangu- 
gufar  points  in  geometry, 

W:  M.  Why  were  you  introduced  in  that  manner  ? 

E.  M.  To  denote,  that  I  was  about  to  enter  on  the  foundation 
of^eometrle  masonry,  the  superstructure  of  which  was  the  l^ws 
of  that  celestial  trinity,  which  this  instrument,  on  which  I  eotered 
emblematically,  represented. 

W.  M.  In  what  manner  ^ere  you  then  dealt  with  ? 

E.  M.  I  was  conducted  round  the  lodge  in  due  form. 

W.  M.  What  were  you  then  ordered  to  do  ? 

E.  M.  To  advance  by  the  same  number  of  steps  as  I  l*ad  then 
ipade  in  masonry,  accompanied  with  their  respective  positions. 

W.  M.  in  what  manner  were  you  placed  to  receive  your  new 
obligation  ? 

E.  M.  Upon  both  knees  bare  and  bended,  my  right  hand  on 
the  holy  bible  and  the  left  extending  the  passport  of  my  admis- 
sion. 

W.  M.  Why  called  passport  oj  admission  ? 

E.  M.  Because,  if  1  had  not  previously  proved  myself  qualified 
to  perform  those  excellent  branches  of  operative'  masonry,  as  a 
complete  architect,  in  all  its  beautiful  designs  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, tapestry  and  ornaments,  I  should  not  have  been  found  eli- 
gible for  the  sublime  secrets  contained  in  this  degree :  therefore, 
Iny  left  hand,  extending  this  honourable  emblem  of  admission, 
was  to  deiiote  to  the  brethren  present,  that  I  was  a  fit  Qandidate 
^ibr  dus  degree,  and  extending  it  in  full  view  of  all  the  brothers., 
was  the  last  signal  for  any  of  them  to  examine  me,  if  they  had 
any  doubts  of  my  pretensions  or  qualifications  to  become  a 
member  of  this  order. 

W.  M.  How  did  you  confirm  your  obligation  ? 

E.  M.  With  my  lips  five  times  upon  the  holy  bible. 
.| ,  .W.,M.  How  yere  you  raised ? 

£.  M.'  JBy  the  grip  of  an  excellent  masou. 

W.  M.  Be  pleased  to  advance  in  due  form  and  give  it? 

W.  M.  To  what  does  it  allude? 

E.  M.  To  the  penalty  of  the  obligation. 

W.  M^  Be  pleased  to  give  me  the  grand  emblematic  sign  and 
ielt  tae  to  to  what  it  alludes  ? 

E.  M^  It  alludes  to  that  memorable  event  of  Moses  receiving 
Jheten  commandments  upon  the  thrice  famous  Sinai,  in  the  wil- 
'deroeBd  of  Arabia. 

yf.  M.  To  vi^hat  does  this  word  allude  ? 
"""11^  M.  To  tjiat  grand  period  of  time,  when  the  almighty  con- 
descended )l6  converse  with  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Mount  lloreb 
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an4>g«H^.-ihH»  h)s^oia«]^iMioQ  \o  go  io  Pbarpah^  aad  4ea|i|o4;  t 
libmdcifi  oC4b6  JevAfrom  their  Egyptian  bondage. 

fV,  M*  Beiing  ^^biigatad  tiad  iaUiated^  where  were  jou  i>Iaf  ei 

&  iM,.  Bebiqd  ihe^xeil  of  the  tempie*  where  I  was  ordered 
retol»..iQy8«Ut<^JigJ^  viiicK  enabled  me 'to  And  byamaataui^ 
la<  p]|enoii»«oO«»^  that  I  skpod  upon  holy  ground. 

w!»  M.  Wilb  what  were  yoo  in  vested  ? 

fiw  M.  wilb  the.  dUjti^gwbiag  external  of  an  excellent  maai 
to  certify  that  I  stood  exalted  by  my  merit  above  the  degree^  d 
Past  Master  of  arts  and  sciences.  ^  .  .        - 

W.  If.  With  what  is  the  Jewel  of  tliis«degree  orhiOneiiled/ 

E.  If .  A  star  with  as  many  points  as  wIU  take  io  the  i^i^ 
ofthe  cocMttoct  words  of  this  order  in  qiasonrj. 

W.  M*  What  is  the  mark  or  signatMre  of  this  d^^ee  ?     . 

£.  M^  The  three  peculiar  initials  of  the  redeemer  of  m 
kind?  .        ; 

^  W,  M  «  What  ia  the  Masonic  allusion  of  these  three  ? 

E*  M.  The  first  alludes  to  the  strongest  pillar  of  Solomo 
temple :  ti»e  second  alludes  to  the  granu  architect  of  that  t^ 
pie :  and  the  third  to  ^oso  Masons  that  performed  the  «pvat 
pa^. 

W.  M.  Where  did  die  ancient  brethren  of  this  order  asscml 
during  the  period  employed  in  building  that  /amous  religac 
ediBce? 

jS.  M..On  one  of  the  famous  adjacent  mounts,  since  ^a11 
mount  $ioa;  but  during  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  •^^. 
sembled  for  divine  worship  in  the  third  round  of  courts.  ,     ^ 

W.  M.  What  was  the  original  number  in  this  excellent  de^tnBi 

E.  Eighty  one  masons,  formed  into  nine  IqdgeSy  with  «|pe 
aech  lodge-  \ 

W.  M.  Why  is  this  degree  dedicated  to  Moses  ?      ,  ^ 

E.  M.  Because  ha  pre&ides  over  that  lodge  where  tlios^  t 

excellent  masons^  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel,  performed  their  pious  w< 

'  in  the.vildernesBy  agreeable  to  the  injunction  of  the  ^Ini^ 

I  when  they  were  ordered  to  prepare  the  furniture  and  other  s^c^ 

I  uteei^)%ior  the. holy  tabernacle,  which  was  first  se)^  up  iti  i 

wilderness  during  the  forty  years  pilgrimage,  prior  to  their  a 

traiito^  itt^  the  promised  land. 


A  WIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  StJ^E 
EXCELLENT  MASONS,  . 
''     '    '*.  '      Cafeckism.  '•'    *"     

W.,  Mr  Hpw  wer<9  you  prepared,  as  a  s up.er -excellent  jtasou 
S,.M.  I  Wft^h^ted  asjthe  High  .!|?ri^st,  hoodwink^, ;/w;id  fy 
feet^^ip'bh'od,  .    ,.      .       ■      ■  >■  ....... 

W.  M.'WTiy  habited  as  the  High  Priest  f        '   ,  /     . 
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%M.^9ecmi9e'M^  part  of  tnuMry  coniMiliited  thetnMtBcK' 
ieo^^art  of  the  employ  at  Jerawftem,  when  fimg  ^loldftiOD^ft  ?>»'' 
pie  inirefecfted:  namely,  to  sunrey  ^  the  •acred  tfteasib  and 
oilaineiits  that  were  to  adora  the  hmer  part  Of  the^Teikipie.  ^  Tfaa 
adb'^fth^am  aad'  religioat  duties  of  mankiiid  in  ail  aglBs >«ttil 
coavtriet  have  ever  been  appropriated  to  the  priefthood.  And 
Aaron  the  brother  of  Moses,  being  the  first  higfh  Priest,  by  com- 
ndtfioFt^e  Almighty,  we  prepare  onr  candidates  in  the  habk  af 
H%fc  Piieat^ia  coffimemoration  thereof. 

W^IL  Why  were  you  hoodwinked  ? 

8.  If.tn  commemoration  of  tl|e  castom  of  onr  predecessors, 
tbenmie  deputy  grand  masters^  the  fonndere  of  the  degree,  who 
met  in  the  lioly  place,  prior  to  the  dediication  of  the  temple  fmm 
which  all  natural  light  was  totally  excluded  and  w'hich  only  re^ 
eeiVafliheaid  of  diat  remarkable  artificiid  light,  the  three  great  can- 
dies, which  were  kept  continually  burning,  therefore,  in  commem*- 
ocation  diereof,  we  are  deprii^d  of  our  natural  light,  and  the  first 
H^  we  afterwards  receire  is  the  representation  of  these  thrai 
fattOQSJTMt  candies,  or  arttfictal  lights,  in  this  sacred  place. 

"W.  K  There  is  a  second  reason  why  you  wece  bc^ winked  ? 

8^  M.  Because,  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  or  holy  of  holies,  . 
theiftf-iras  no  other  light  than  the  supernatural. 

"W.M/Wiy  were  you  slip-shod  ?* 

^JM.  Because,  that  part  of  the  Temple  in  which  the  brothers 
crfBw  d^^e  first  assembled  was  called  the  holy  place,  and  being 
MUM  on  lioly  ground,  we  were,  for  that  reason,  sKp-shod. 

7-  H..  Being  thus  prepared,  what  gained  you  admission? 

i.  Ib'IQiree  distinct  and  three  quick  reports. 

V'f K.  fti  wbtt  manner  did  you  enter? 

8.  M.  Upon  the  six  famous  points  of  geometry. 

W.  M.  Id  what  manner  were  you  then  dealt  with  ? 

ff  Bf?  f  was  conducted  round  the  lodge  in  due  form, 

W,"!!.  What  were  you  next  ordered  to  do? 

A  V.^Tb  advance  by  six  steps,  accompanied  with  their  respec- 
m  signs. 

^.  ll.  in  what  manner  were  you  prepared  to  receive  yo*r  ofew 
oGRgatioh? 

8.  M.  Upon  both  knees,  with  my  right  hand  npon  the  holy 
Bible,  and  mv  left  extended  with  the  emblem  of  my  admission. 

y^.  Wjby  Kas  your  left  hand  thus  employed  ? 

9;9i.  Bectcuse  that  enfblero,  being  the  double  eqailateraHri-  ■- 
sagle  and  cootainining  six  itides,  denoted  the  six  peculiar  branch- 
ii  of  the  noblest  office  in  the  Temple,  that  I  was  then  called 
spon  to  fulfil^  namely,  first  to  survey  the  constitutional  tolls  pre- 
viOBl^MS{'t!h«ii^  bieing  deposited  in  the  famous  archives  6f  mMon- 
ry?^lWWW,*ttte  predour  stone  work:  third,  the  holy  place* 
foarth,  the  sanctum  sanctorum, . fifth,  the  ark  of  the  coveaant  v  ' 
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•  wAt\mAj^  allihe  olbtv  utcnsilt^  end  thcee  were^mbleiBaJdci 
poiDted  out  by  the  double  equilateral  triangle. 

W.  M.  Be  pleased  to  deliver  tbe  obli^tion? 

(I  have  not  the  form  of  this  obligation.  Indeed  there  is 
T^fd^foffQiin  tbes^.  bracichiag  degtees  of  atanoniryr  wTta  i 
^pe^ty  is  i9  lose  both  arms^)  . . ,  ,  H.  jC 

W.  M.  How  did  you  con6rin  it  ? 

S.  M.  With  my  lips  six  times  on  the  holy  Bible.     '  ^  * 

W.  M.  In  what  manner  were  yon  raisted  ? 

S.  M.  By  the  grip  of  a  saper-excelleni  Mason. 

W.  M,  fie  pleased  to  advance ,and  give  it?    (This  is  done 
the  manner  is  not  known  to  me.  R.  C 

W.  M.To  whatdoesitallode?    ' 

S.  M.  To  that  part  of  the  obligation  whefe  that  peculiar  ] 
of  both  tbe  arms  constitutes  th^  penalty  attached  to  knj  volut 
tf  breach  thereof. 

Pinch  says  here  an  explanation  of  the  signs  in  this  degree' 
l>ext  giretty  but  I  cannot  even  glance  at  them  without  chiog« 
exposing  whdt  I  dare  not  commit  to  paper,  bnt  Brothers  that 
long  to  this  degree  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whatpaH  of  sci 
tttr^  to  refer  to  for  a  full  and  beautiful  explanation.) 

W.  M.  Be  pleased  to  deliver  the  words  and  their  .Mas 
/  (This  is  don^  in  due  form,  but  that  form  in  not  knbwn  to 
writer.^ 

W.  M.  In  what  part  of  the  lodge  wel-e  you  plac^  ? 

S.  M;  In  the  c/amtre  to  represent  a  point  wtthrh  a  circle. 

*  W.M.  Why  there? 

S.  M.  As  a  point  is  the  smaHest  portion  of  ^meCrit^^l  rtHi 
and  the  circle  the  largest  of  any  within  the  plane  ^f- its  '^tiffi 
1  was  thus  placed,  to  represent  that  point;  &s  oh^  of  the  smn] 
.  particles  of  created  matter,  and  the  Deity  was  aptly  nepresef 
oy  the  circle,  whose  centre  is  every  where,  aiid  circutefere^cc 
where. 

W.  M.  What  IS  the  distinguishing  mark  or  sighatnf^  trf'  • 
degree* 

§.  M.  The  initials  of  the  four  famous  double  bodied  stats, 
Waited  east  west,  north  and  south. 

W;  M,  With  what  is  the  jewel  of  this  degree  ornamented  ? 
S.  M,  In  the  twelve  points  forming  the  "star  afe  the  initial 
bur  distinguishing  united  words. 
W*.  M.  What  was  the  original  number  of  Ais  degree  ?  ' 
S.  M,  Nihe,  ft>nDed  into  three  lodges  with  threte  in  each, 
W,  M,  Why  i^  this  degree  dedicated  to  Aaron  the  High  Pri 
S.  M,  Because  he  was  the  first  priest,  who  presided -orei' 
first  ttiost  fcxceHent  and  sacred  lodge  held  itt  thd*  Tabefhticlfei 
Ae  wiHeteeds  of  Arabia.     So  also  were  the  bfolhcrs  bf  tliis 
0ree  appointed  by  King  Solomon,  as  super^excellent  MfMi 
'  id  stirvey  a:U' the  sicred  furniture  and  jew^l^  of  that  gliArioui  h 
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Moses.  .     .1  r  .  ,  .  ^  ».  -  .f.  v.'<  ;i.<>  '.^frrtjq 

^.    ,■>  .|   ;{   !/;  .w 

'A' DBSCRiPTION  OF- THE  DEiGHBE  OF'»]^f?PE 
feLECTED  KNIGHTS,  CALLEt)  BY  El^Ctl, 
SUBLIME  KNIQHTS  ELECTED.  '     . 

jFdrm  of  the  Lodge. 

TH^jchaniber  in  which  this  chapter  is  he^d  rcpreseots  the  apart- 
iiMint  in  Solomon's  Palace,     The  hangings  are  red  and  white. co- 
lumns intermixed  and  strewed  with  flames.    The  roaster  repre- 
jmt3  'SolomoD  King  of  Isrfiei  and  is  stiled  th^  mosi  sonerMgn^ 
fheiie  is  bntone  warden  who  sits  alone  in  t^e  we9t  representipg 
Stolkin  and  is  called  the  inspector.     All  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
iDum  be  in  black  and  place^  in  the  south,  as  the  lights  ar^  plftced, 
eight  close  and  one  at  a  distance*     When  there  i^  a  reception, 
..dirthe  brethreOy  being  in  mournine,  set  with  their,  hats  flap^^, 
.  iiii4  ib^  r^ht  leg  over  the  left,  their  heads  leaning  on  thi^ir  right 
fcandfs,  in  a  dofeful  character.    Their  aprons  are  lined  and  bor- 
li^xod  with  black-    They  wear  a  broad  black  ribbon  from  tHair  left 
/sho^ldei:  to  their  right  hip,  on  the  breast  of  which  are  paiiried 
three  heads  of  fear  and  terror.     A  poignard  hangs  to  this  ribbon 
with  nine  red  ros^e^  Rainted  on  it  near  the  bottom,  foup  op  each 
side  a^^one  io  tbe  oentre.      Each  brother  has  a  naked  poignard 
lying  at  his  feet.      The  plan  of  the  draft  of  the  lodge  :or  chapter 
j^jf^a^q^b^.-S/^ne,  at  the  Upper  part  of  which,  to  the  right,  is 
'4fRV{*>.¥>^  city  of  J^rasaleb.     At  the  left  is  represented  a  cave 
.^^qif;i|^er«s^^ide^and  the  River  Joppa,  surrounded  with  rocjcs, 
V,  jw^  .f$ic)^a^in$in  is  seen « lying  with  hU  head  on  a  rock,  a  lamp 
^i^}^^h:i ^^t ^  poignard  at  his  feet,  a  running  stream  of  waiter 
ana  a  cup.     Over  the  mountain,  the  setting  sun  is  seen.     In  the 
^^m^\^Qi^bfi  draft-appears  a  bush,  which  seems  to  be  on  |re,  oc- 
casioned by  the  reflection  of  a  rainbow.     A  brilliant  star  is  fixed 
imtp^d^i^y  over  the  cave,  to  point  out  the  retreat  of  Ihe  m(jrder- 
er.    On  the  draft  is  likewise  seen,  a  winding  road  which  leads 
frai^.fI^iima)eQ)  tfi  Joppa.    On  this  road,  a  dog  is  seen  i>ear  to  the 
,  Ofj^iVhidi  ^  the  figure  under  which  the- unknown  ^r^on  is 
drawA,    A  man  closely  follows,  and,  at  a  disttnice,  ai;e  seen, 
eight otbet^en  wMking  without  order,    Nciar  ilue  room  .where 
this  cbapt^  iSvh^ld,  there  must  be  a  small  room  ma^^toj^present 
>f^T^  41^4  4i»  large  slooe  in  it  for  the  candidate  to  sit  ^^i^/a  lit- 
Ntia^fabl^^f^^  a  lant^p  lighted^  and,  under  it,,  ^fie  word'  jRt:v^NGE 
.1  WM!i!5l^*    A  P<i«g»?^?(l'li|es  on  the  table,  a  sprjiig  or  foiint^i(i,jygns 
-.li%;A^V99$WUtva,;C>^JPi  tp  .^rinlf,  Qi^  of,  aiid,.  afi  efijgy,:of^^a,^an 
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^6tSVfei4d  WiffiWack  and  a  fiery  c6ioni«^  carpet,  On 'WIii<AkH-«1>il^ 
i^  ^a  sceptre  and  a  dagger*.     Solomon  sttikeft'  with  hi^  8cep^<e>  ai 

I  9tMkttf  strikes  -with '  his  {>dignard>  whkh  h6 bold»  in  htB%kn4, 

5  a  symbol  of  revenge.  -  :— b  i 

0    Q.Am  ycm  an  elected  Knigbt?  .  .       :  ^ 

*    A;,  One  caivisrn  reoeifed  me^  one  lamp  gave  me  .lifbc  aod^  ^ 
i'  tprlDgrtArethed  nee 

>i  •Q.Whi* is tbe  clock? 

r  ;  A4  Break  of  day.  -    •-.  1    / 

'-:  The inaater. knocks  8  and  1.  Tbeinapectoff  initiatet^iiiio,  ai 
the  brethren  clap  the  same  number  with  their  hands*  The  mM 
says — This  chapter  is  opened.  •  .        c, 

-.tsT.?  iM.'  •■•    .   '         -  ,        •.'•''   *•   r 

:'  Form  qfrecqption.  .   .  ,.t   t-- 

1^  ,^  V  .^'hftCMasiMr  of  the  Ceremonies  briagts  thecapdidata  ti>  thetdoc 

.knobkarfi  and  1«  which  are  repeated  by  the  mi^al^f^.aU  4l|e  .^«^ 

^  .iTttti  Jbeiag  in  their  proper  postures.    .The  ifiapector  rx^ea'  9fi4  ^ 

*.  ^oecFV^Jkbe  candtdaie^  jwbom  he  brings  into  tli«  midcl)^/<^?^ 

jdkand)er»  opposite  to  the  Thrice  Puisisaot.    After,  a.  little  M^gn^ 
ihe^  la  .asked  by  the  naster : — What  do  you  wan|  hc^  ?     1    , . :  o . 
.^  ■•  A*  J  am  come  to  solicit  the  farour  of  beia^  iai.tiato4  wAot-t] 
ikBp»e  of  the  Nine  Eloclied  Knights.  :  r  u   .     •. 

ftt   Qhr  What  motirea induce  you  to  think  thatyoadesornre^tbf^ 

;  vtfaeiionoiar  confeiMd  upon  yov.  <  ,.   ,:  •   •     ^-j 

!•  .vA.  My  zeal,  fenfonr  and  constancy,  which  I  pfjoHMse  J^Viii 

i  ' idoidiried hereafter,  have  made  me  aspire  to  tbla.fafoar.j,  :  .^',-^  .^ 

'i  «:T.PrM.LeMB,my  brother^that  you  aca  torimpnte  ^piHaPca*^ 
iadnMssioA  into  i(iis  chapter,  less  to  a  deptro  inu« 'tO/eoMcs'<:jd 

j;  t'idegmerupon  ^n,  than  to  an  inclination  to  mnke  %  tH^l.^Cr^c) 

\[baiidQotiand  courage,  and  of  your  compUaiH^a  with  A)ia/obIigMiQ 
t^vhiehtlfaiu  bavia  oontracted  in  the  diflferejat  dogre^.thf^^glwi^ 
.7011  bava  ahraady  passed.  Know,  my  brotihec^  ihat«iate.4ViB'fl| 
-snAt  webawe  in'Our  power  one  of  the  ronrd^rqra'Ofq^r^.^Mnii 
yaHeittaater,  Hitam  Abiff,  who  groaaa  f^oAstr  the.  «n^iyi^]|  'q£ -t 
p|poitjandliei^etfl  every  instant  to  undergo  the  i?|goi:oiii^{jt9$|:|] 
fiwhach.hia  crimiis  justly  merit,  to  serve  aa  an  eMmpl^T/tfi'T^lsK 
^>isihotaj '.  TUs  I  )mv6  learnt  from  a  strang«ar»  who  ^wil)  '^mmk^i^ 
i:t)iose.&  t»jid.io  the  place  where  theiniscre^nt  is  Wdckaii  ,  mi:";^ 
'^.iM|irdfa^i9»otber,:lbis  ehapter  isfaUy  coftvinoedofflHiuffjmAsv^ 
much  disposed  to  confer  higher  degrees  on  you.  So,  now,theoppc 
^iMit^  noinfrs,  oiu  ypwr .bei w  the  fisst  to  feivenga .  Ahrii  eMt*  ] 
'>bi1«r^0^'tkitf''ftllain  to  condign  puaishmfin,  if  pos^bie^  adaqmi 

o  ^'!c#sA  tafyibaelMaiag<emUedi«»f  the  IVinityia  Unity.'    Wehavadffggj 
B^iM^jfuAJ9ewi^  hMJ^pptaaahin^  aoomwhas:  ur  the  firebeh  -l^g^ftmm 
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^^%^l4Hm^  of  4>M  :FriiiVM,.r*Do  yw-fittfl  .W>'f*lKi4lffiW 

£T  itifrrtallrbe  happy  .of. tbo.oppoctupity  tgr  rj&v^gC;4»^,<U^j^ 
ODrdear  Grand  Master.  .  • .    •.  i,  ^j^-.:/-:  /: 

T.  P.  M.  I  mast  previously  inform  vou,  that  this  man  is  per- 
ha|>s  one  of  your  acquaibtancei/ probably,  your  friend,  or  your 
brother;  bat  in  such  a  case  ad  tbia^  <fevery;  Baniimttvit  «illst^)^ive 
dwajL'UF.thdti^fTeves^,  which,  wiifa  you,  is  lo^stiAe  6ira(ry  XJ^her 
coQsideration,  because,  no  bad  consequeocea  will«tte•Ily^n^^«- 
complishment  of  this  revenge.  Besides,  Ibis-is  the  oaljT  opportu- 
nity that  offers  of  making  us  sensible  of  your  aealy  by  vbich^^you 
Nryi^be-adamted  iivlft  ibis  degite;  therefore^  det^rmiae  ioHtl^di-. 
^llrff."  '!-.-••■  ','''*'  "'■ 

A.  I  am  determined.  .  -      -  ;;.-»> 

T.  P.  M.  Suffer  yourself  to  be  conducted  and  follow  the  stran- 
ger, to  the  place  where  the  criminal  is  hidden  ? 
y^}SSk^^4^te  Is  m^w  tHttd-folded  and  cooductedlto'DKe  dkve, 
'ift^kr^^  ig  sdftted  on  a  stone,  opposite  to  the«leeping  maiderei*. 
'Whm  ^|Mrt!ed,  the  guide  tells  him,  that  he  shall  have  toiteprk'imn 
^Alr  IP  v^Ue  t  another  brother  shakes  a  parcel  of  cbains  and  iproaos 
'l«i«%r'^  "^e  guide  placM  tho  candidates'  left  band  bnjodbe 
table,  tell^  bM  to^ay  hli  bead  on  bis  arm,  and  bistighsimadiiicb 
^tf^Airigb :  .and  tbMtt  addresses  him  i— My  dear  brother,!!  inust 
leave  you  a  little  while,  be  ef  good  courage,  aifd  -aot  danslxU. 
^ftJiflfeew^ijiMrully,tbat  you  wil)  remaia  jrn  the  pof^tul^  in 
which  I  now  leave  you,  however  nrach  aiarnned  you  wa^rkky^diY 
Miny^sft^irMdFb  jou  may  bear.    Attend  to  what  1  say;  'Wt  if  you 
neglect  it^^ydM^'lilb  ni«y  be  the  cost.    As  toon  ae  yoa  heara-nfai* 
i*»fl^t1iMbdkr  take  the  bandage  from  your  eyes  aad  i^l^ety  i^xa* 
^^in^'H^  Object-that  is  aroaad  you.     When  you'  heav  a-  Mcfaad 
74mbdk.  imk  (mc  ^f  the  cap,  whieb  Tou  will  find  nearyooiplWt 
^.liKMii  J'Wtrefi  you  beav  a  third  knocking,  yoa  mast  dti  eiCMdy 
f^Ww^Hb  ebaU  bid  yoa.    Aldioagb  I  leave  yoo  alo>ne,  b«$ieveiaie 
'1ik^5f^i^4b{HM  <Hif6le  chapter  are  upon  you  ^  tberefoMr,  I  tejg, 
-^dW^btf'friil  notlbn  to  comply  with  these  HietrucHldmrx-    Pare- 
«^ell9  f  l^at^-^a.    H>e  ^Ub  the  room  and  shats  the  doer  ahahrpiy 
^ltfll!ip4lte^'^  h  a  minute  dr  two,  he  kaoeks  three  diitiict^ibkioc^s 
'Hl^  ft%hile;  be  knocka  again,  as  before:  and  than,  againi arfien 
^V^MMb  tislTs  the  condidafe,  to  take  that  dagger  and  stiikaiDhe 
villain,  fi»M  km  thd  bead,  then  in  Ma  heart.    Glib 'O0  the  ^ciad 
"^i&itf^l^bi^ttDs'Witb  it  in  your  left  baad  «aad  Hiid  dagger  inihe 

\(i  ^}1Bh>  dMUtaaS^  Mpresentatinti  is  h^e.oantaaptibie./ i£sn  B:dbag 
9inmito>9^4d4<effipony perfiiroied,  widi  ii.np¥iy  mnPU*9;MA^ 9^fHr%in 

the  nee  of  a  sleepfng  muiderer,  who  is  to  he  the  victim  of  the  plot  I  No* 
-a^ipittsiwii^pirfMca^lfe  «tfWahiiighJtiijaM.^an4ba'aubMliii«af  aiaiboic 
Hiiwisiigs  dad»tEfe  -vuioa:  that  ^tm4im  kiaidesHiiatiaabi  9iihi»'jaAtaPi(^(iaa 

ddetifcbie  and  wicked  science  as  a  wfaojii,..  .AdSA, ' 
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TH6  REPtJBLtCA!*. 


riglit.''  lie  is^galn  brought  to  the  door  of  the  lodge  a^dkoocl 
8  apfll.  [The  dbof  being  opened- the  maste^  says,  who  come 
there.*  ,  .        .  \  ■       ,  ' 

A.  Joaber^,  Who  has  discovered  where  the  traitor  was  conceal 
ed  and  having  reveng-ed  the  death  of  our  respectable  master,  H! 
rani  A):)!?;^  pon^ies  to  lay  the  vllUin's  head  at  the  fe^t  of  SqIodioi 
Kmg.bf]f&rqLQl, 

He  'l^  then  admitted.  Holding  the  head  out,  he  strikes  at  ' 
witn,  the  dagger,  which  brings  him  to  the  throne,  where  be  fall 
on  his/knees  with  th^  head  and  dagger  exposed  in  bis  hands^  Th 
Kingi  ^eing^the  candidate  rises  with  great  indignation  andsays :-; 
Wj;etcl\!  whait  haye  you  done?  My  ordec§  were,  that  die  trai 
tor  s|>Qu1d  be  taken  and  brought  to  me,  not  th^t  you  should  pu 
hiiif^  to  death.     Your  obedience  of  orders  shall  therefore  cos.t  yg 

Joiir  life.  Stolkin,  put  him  to  death.  (On  hearing,  this  tl 
r^hren  fall  on  one  knee  and  beg  pardon  from  Solomon  for  tb 
candidate,  saying,  that  it  was  an  excess  of  zeal  and  love  for  th 
memory  of  our  respected  master,  Hiram  AbiflT,  that  pcompte 
him  to  aisobey  the  .king*s  orders.  While  this  entreaty  is  makin 
Stolkin  seizes  the  candidate  and  stands  ready  .to  execute  his  oi 
defs,  Solomon  says  stop  : — My  Brother  Joabert^  1  freely  forgt\ 
you,  the  second  time,  as  you  meant  no  wrong>  but  beware .  of  th 
third  offence. — The  head  and  poignard  are  then  t^k^n  .from  hii 
and  the  obligation  is  administered. 

l*he  penalty  of  this  obligation  embraces  those  ofal)  the  foregc 
ing,  with  a  piromise  to  revenge  masonry  in  general* ;  to  pc0te< 
the  6rd€^r  of  one's  iJi-ethren  with  alt  one^  might  and  power  :  i 
submit  one*$  self  to  perish  by  the  san^e  weapon  which  will  b 
given  as  an  honourable  mark  of  this  order,  and  as  a  reward  fc 
zeal  apd  constancy. 

"The  Thrice  Puissant  raises  the  candidate  and  gives  hin^  th 
dagger*  sayitig: — 1  deliver  to  you  this  vindictive  weapon :  mah 
a  ^oi  use  of  it  when  required. 

The  first  sign  of  this  order  is  for  one  to  take  a  poignard  or  swjor 
ana  stab  another  on  the  forehead.  The  one  that  19  s^iK:k  cla| 
bis  l^an4  tQ  his  forehead  to  see  if  it  is  bloodyf  1 

iThe  second  sign  is  to  strike  your  poignard  to  the  heart  Oif  anc 

ther  and  say  N m.     Tlie  other  answers,  by  la^'ing  bishan 

wpoi^  his  heart  and  saying — Joabert. 

"^he  grip  is  to  take  the  thumb  of  the  other's  right  hapd,  and,  i 
the  bottom  ;0f  your's,  clench  all  the  fingers  of  both  hands  an 
place  the. £^umb  erect.  It  signifies  the  elect  eight  clpse  and  po 
by  itself.  .... 

llie  pass-wOrds  are  N mt  Joabert  and  Stolkin. 

*'1^hateiiTitWstaeAti?  K.  C 

{-{«iiqfs:iiaS2bse»JiyeJlna^lt«|pthtS'WOKL'  f.  -'    <  :^  :«'  -  >'   f^It^e.^ 
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!IV  ffraiijj  woi;d  is  B^ulgal^  signifyiijg,  faithfql  guar^an  or   . 
chief  orthetjib^macle,  friend  and  cHosen  favQiiriie^"  . .,      ^  ,  '  .  ^| 

The  candidate  is  led  to  his  seat,  thi  brethren  resume  theiV  prd-  . 
perattitudea,  and  the  Thrice  Puissaijt  delivers  th^  (9lIpwiDj;,    ^ 

ThiiiJe  respectable  brother  elect,  the  unanimity  and  earnestjies^^    ; 
with  which  this  respectable  assembly  required  your  pardon,  disj- ' 
posed  toy  heait  to  grant  it,  especially,  as  your  crime  was  only  ad 
overfloflrof  zeal.     In  this,  you  have  imitated, Joabert,  the  fiE^vou-    ' 
rite  of  Solomon  King  of  Israel,  as  I  am  about  to  relate.    'Y6u/  , 
doubtless,  recollect  the  lamentable  catastrophe  of  our  respectable   ! 
master,  Hiram  Abiff.     His  deatfe  is  the  constant  subject  of  Qur  ^ 
grief  and  tears,  and,  in  this,  we  imitate  the  wisest  of  kingSj  who    ; 
bemoaned  the  irreparable  Joss  which  he  bad  sustained.  '  You 
know,  that  Solomon,  on  hearing  that  he  was  missing,  put  a  stop   . 
to  the  boildliig,  and  swore,  that  no  person  should  be  paid  bis 
wages,  until  tms  great  man  was  found  dead  or  alive.     You  also' 
recollect,  that,  the  brethren  went  in  search  of  him,  and  tha^  Stol-   \ 
kinv at  length,  found  him  assassinated  and  buried  under  or  near 
asprigf  of  Cassia.     Stolkin's  good  luck,  on  this  melancholy  occa;  . 
bIod,  endeared  him  to  the  king,  and  procured  him  his  greatest    ' 
confidence.     Nor  was  Solomon  contented  with  having  the  funeral  . 
obsequies  of  that  great  man  celebrated  with  as  mucn  splendour 
and  magnificence  as  po98ibIe ;  but  was  also  determined  to  take 
pobfrc  satisfaction  on  the  perpetrators  of  that  horrid  crime,  ahd  to  ^^ 
sacrifice  them' to  the  manes  of  his  deceased  friend.    ,He  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  to  any  person,  who  would  give 
information  where  the  villains  were  concealed;,  and  that  he  would 
cren forgive'  the  real  assassin,  if  he  would  come  into  his  presence,    ' 
acknowledge  guilty  and  ^ive  up  his  accomplices,  so  that   they 
might  suffer  condign  punishment  for  the  expiation  of  the  greatest 
ofcrtmes, '  Tliis  proclamation  was  long  out  to  no  purpose.     Buf^ 
one  day,  when  Solomon  was  sitting  in  his  hall,  giving  audience  tp 
more  than  hitiely  masters  and  other  officers  of  the  order,  Jerbet, 
CapTOrf  of  the  Guards,  entered  and  informed  him,  that  an  un- 
known person  wanted  to  speak  to  him  in   private,  as  he' had  a 
majrteir  of  the  highest  importance  to  impart.     The  brethren  were 
aklrined'Ul  the  readiness  with  which  the  king  consented  to  apri- 
vate  audienjce,  from  fear  of  danger  to  his  person;  but  the  audip 
eoce  beitig'  short,  a  speedy  return  removed  those  fears.     He  in- 
fortned  theth,  that  this  unknown  person  wai  acquainted  wich  the 
retreat  of  the  murderers  of  Hiram  Abiff,  and  had  offered  to  cop-    [ 
duct  such  people  as  would  accompany  him  apd  inform  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted.     The  brethren,  to  a  roan,  imme- 
diatelj  HV>od  up  a^d  offered  their  services  on  the  pcca«lon..    Th^ 
King  vast  highly  pleased  at  their  zeal,  but  declared,. thal.^  a^^gt^g 
luch  9  aiimber  of  virtuous  bielhreai  tbey 'Who  ftfaoiiifLbe:eii>pb^-: 
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ed  in  the  honour  of  taking  these  victims  of  vengeance,  should 

determined  by  lot.     The  nmn^s  of  the  intendants  of  the  buildir 

who  were  present,  were  put  in  a  box,  when  th^  Witig,  d^o^r^  1 

nine  whose  names  should  be  tirsi  drawn  should  Kkllowr  th(^  i 

known  stranger  and  bring  the  traitors  alive,  to  be  rat^e  an 

ample  to  the  latest  posterity.     Lots  were  accordingly  draw^  s 

jtjj  gladdeiied  the  faces  of  those  whose  names  came^  ouU     Jh 

received  instructions  from  the  king  to  follow  the  unknown  m 

who  would  conduct  them  to  the  cave,  which  was  the  letreal 

the  knitors.    They  departed,  but  one  of  the  nine,  Joal^erl^,  wh 

you  this  day  represent,  animated  with  uncommon  ardour,; 

thinking  his  bretnren  walked  too  slow,  got  before  then^  ai\d  y 

the  first  that  came  to  the  cave,  which  was  situated  near  the 

side,  not  far  from  Joppa.     Near  it  was  a  bush,  which  ^emec 

burn;  and  a  star,  which  had  conducted  them,  stood  fixed  o 

the  cave.  Joabert,  inflamed  with  ra^e,  entered,  and  by  the  hflf 

a  lamp  which  was  burning,  saw  the  villain  asleep,  laying  on  hh  bs 

A  dagger  lay  at  his  feet,  which  Joabert  seizecl  and  struck  wah 

hin  might,  first  on  the  head,  and  then  in  the  heart.    ,Th^  viL 

sprang  up  with  fury;  but,  immediately  dropped  dead  ^t  h'm,i 

and  pronounced  the  word  N — m.     Joabert  cut  ofi*  his  head, i 

then  quenched  his  thirst  at  the  spring  in  the  care,  wh^n;  h^  ^ 

joined  by  his  brethren,  whom  he  was  just  going  to  m^t.  ,  Tfi 

seeing  the  head  of  the  Villain,  represented  to  Joahert^ihatl^^ 

committed  a  fault  by  his  zeal,  and  that  thus  putting  an  end  ito 

villain's  life,  he  had  rescued  him  from  the  tortures  which  SoJLoi] 

had  prepared  for  him.    They  promised  to  intercede  and^vs^  t 

influence  with  the  kin^  to  procure  his  pardon,     Ail  quej|c1 

their  thirst,  Joabert  taking  th^  head,  they  walked  b^ek  U>Jex\ 

lem.     On  teeing  them,  Solomon  was  about  to  give  orden  fpr 

intended  tortures  ;  but  espying  the  villain*s  head  ia  the/hand 

Joabert,  he  could  not  restrain  his  wrath,  and  orde|red  Sjftol^i 

^  ptrt  him  to  death.     This  would  have  been  instantly  ei^e^alody 

ntt  all  the  brethren  thrown  themselves  on  their  knees  and  bef 

him  off,  as  the  illustrious  brethren  of  this  chapter  hf^etdop^ 

yon.     From  the  historical  circumstances  related,  you, :  fnd^ 

what  useful  instructions  can  be  drawn.     First,  by  tfh^  tr^ 

death,  you  see  that  crimes  never  go  unpunished^  b^tthi(t,30 

or  later,  they  meet  their  deserts.      Secondly,  you  o^y  Jefirrv^ 

Joabert's  danger,  how  unsafe  it  is  to  exceed  orders^  aUd  %h 

is  a  necessary  duty,  strictly  to  comply  with  th^  ocder#  of 

superiors.     Thirdly,  by  the  pardon  procured  for  .tn^s]  a^^ 

'tr6ther,  y6u  may  learn,  how  easily  theheart  of  a,gpod  ki»^.ti 

Huertced  to  be  merciful.     You  also  see  how  necefsacy  it  is.to  - 

friends,  who  will  interest  themselves  warmly  for  us  piK^rilicfi 

'  tia^ions.     And,  now,  my  dear  brother,  we  will  put  an  c^odiits 

discourse,  by  applauding  yqur  reception  yvitfc  B  ,mui,  1  ^  /;    . :. .» 
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.  v.'.*  ^ir  r>.»^.-.;..-  !•■:    Cateehiwm.^  ^      ;..!  >d  t-^^.anj^j^b      • 

■".  ;^..4^.   ^..        ;...•.  .'.»      ,  .•     I     '..        >       '*      ti. .,.-,"■{  'JI:3W  0/Iw 

'Q/BroUier^are  you  a  master  e]ecl:.'     ',    ^  .  ,,  n   i.  ;:•/  fnijf 

A:  ItaVebeen  made  accjuainted  witH.tlit.c;aivp,    ,   r^a  nv/jn^i 

'  KJ/'W^^t^^y^  you  seen  ijii  the  cave.  .     ^      .-..1%.:;  -  t  ^Iqinj. 

"   AV'A'Mi'ght,'  a  poigtiard    arid    a.    jToqqt^ain^' :]wijLj}:  jtji^,  Uf^r 

'fiiyrobr. '  _      ..„..:.::•  .^j.-.  I 

'  -Qf.  Of  l^j^Hat  use  to  you  w6Te  tljese  things.  .......  v 

-  Al  The  light  t6  dispel  the  darkness  of  th.e  place,  tb^  daggf^fita 
-'-tevl&iige  the  death  of  our  respectable  master  HirataAbiff^^ivd  ihe 
feufitain  to  quench  my  thirst.  .    .,  j 

Q*  Where  were  you  made  a  master  elect.  ,    jt  .  i. 

A*.  Ih  the  hall  of  audience,  in  Solomon's  palace.   .     ■  ,..     '  5 
^'Q.  Ho^  manyintendants  of  the  building  were  ^ther/^.^es^t, pit 
tikatliiie.  ,-.:  ..rb 

A.  Niti^,  of  which  I  was  one.  '     ,,  ...;  ^ 

Q.  Ffom^wliat  order  or  number  of  people  were  those  cfeosj^i^^ 
A;  Prbtn  upwards  of  ninety^  mostly  intendant*  of  tlve,  l?juiUJipg 
Wid  strme  masftersi  .    ,  -  .,; 

'     %  By  what  motive  were  you  prompted  to  become  a,  maiS^r 
•  «tecft.''  "*  '     '     ,        ", 

^^    A.  The   desire  of   revenging   the   death,  of   our  xes^ct^ljle' 
flatter;  Hiram  AbiflP,  by  destroying  his  murderer  Ehyroh.  ,  .    ,> 

Q:  Wberie  did  you  find  the  assassin. 
•  A.-  At  the^  lyottotn  of  a  cave,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  buirni^ng 
l*»K,l)jr  th6  dea  side  near  to  Joppa.  .  . ,  i- 

'  ;;:*Q;'Wlio  shewted  you  the  way.  !..*..  \r 

'.     A.  Ati  tin  known  person.  ,.    \    ,.  u't 

-r.riQi  -WhatToad  did  you  pass  through!  *  J\  ,7    '  ,.\j 

'  A*.  ThfiWigh  dark  and  almost  inaccessible  roads.  .  ,    ,      j-  th 
^Q,*  '^hat'did  you  do  wben  you  came  to'  the  cave..  •    ,^  ,  .  ,,»^ 
A^t'  hkid  liold  of  a  dagger,  there  found,  arid,  lyitb  if,  ^rjjck 
'  -llie'^nM^^tta  fcrcibly  on  the  head  and  the  heart,  tbat  be  iipipeji' 
•«rtyk^i^d.         "  "'f:.'\"ud 

lit  jQii»Dkl  he  say  any  thing  before  he  expired.  -     *      n  ,v 

J'  l^i-'TH^'^iily*  uttered  one  word.  []\^,; 

•"    Q»'Wbat>as  it."  ./'.{',,[> 

^j'  ;A,»»N^itt,  which  signified  revenge.  ".^    .  .  ,' ^ 

:KJv-Wo#  was' your  election  consummated.  '.!..<>  i 

'  A.  By  revenge,  disobedience,  clemency  and  8  and  1,    ,    . 
-      Q;  Earplbiii  thi«.  .      ,     .  ,    .  ,  ^. 

-'     A^  Bj'^evertgc,  I  destroy  the  traitor ;  by  disobe,dienc^^,Jt',gx- 
teeded  the'dtders  given  to  me  by  the  King ;  by  clemency^  tbcoifgh 
-#f^'1bt^iieessimi  of  my  brethren,  I  obtained  the  K!ii>g*8  jJardoip  ; 
-«nd,  ki9tly,  by  8-  arid  1,  as  we  w^re  only  nine  chdsQn,jW..i)ie 
^■'lluslnfegs'. '•'•  '"*",'!,  '• -.Vih 

Q.  Wbki'tfWydtt«c^ after «Biiigthe-tfeito?.-*    -^  .''^^"^-^'^ 
A.  I  cut  off  his  heady  qaencbed  my  thirst  at  the  spjog,  and 
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quite  fatigued,  laid  myself  down  to  sleep,  where  I  retniiined  udI 
my  cotnpatiions  entered  the  cave  crying  out  revenge.^ 

Q;  How  did  Sokmion  receive  yoii  on  your  presentTng  tfee  bet 
of  the  traitor  to  him. 

A.  AVith  indignation,  as  he  bad  proposed  to  himself  inm 
i  ~  ,  gratification  in  punishing  the  villain  and  even  doomed  my  dealt 
1  but  on  account  of  my  zeal  forgave  me. 

I  Q.  What  did  the  dark  chamber  represent,  into  which  you  wei 

I  conducted  before  your  reception. 

A.  It  is  the  representation  of  the  cave,  where  the  traitor  wi 
4  found  by  me. 

;  Q.  How  came  you  to  be  left  there  blindfolded, 

I  A.  To  call  to  my  mind  the  traitors  sleep,  and  bow  oflen  we  mc 

think  ourselves  secure,  after  committing  a  crime,  when  we  are 
the  most  danger. 
Q,  How  did  the  elect  walk. 
,;  A.  Darkness  obliged  them  to  put  their  hands  before  their  head 

I  to  prevent  injury,  by  coming  against  an  obstruction.     And  as  tl 

road  was  bad  and  uneven,  they  were  obliged  to  cross  their  leg 
and,  for  that  reason,  we  sit  in  that  posture  in  the  chapter. 
Q.    What  does    the  dog  represent,   which   you   see    in    tl 
j  draft. 

ii  A.   The  unknown   person,  or  good    citizea,   who   conductc 

the  elected. 
•        Q.  What  does  the  naked  arm  with  the  dagger  meain*  - 
A,  That  revenge  ever  attends  guilt. 
'  Q.  What  does  the  black  ribband  with  the  poignard  sigmify. 

A.  The  grief  still  subsisting  for  Hiram  Abiff,  though  lits  raw 
'  derer  was  punished,  as  it  waft  perpetrated  by  masons,  and  some 

"  ,         them  yet  unpunished. 

•'  Q.  What  emblems  do  you  use  to  explain  the  number  of  nii 

J  elected. 

*  A.  First,  nine  red  roses,  at  the  bottom  of  our  black  orde 

Second,  nine  lights  in  the  chapter.     And  third;  nine  ;»trqk/^8  l 
gain  admittance.     These  are  the  emblems  of  the  nine  electee 
and  red  is  the  emblem  of  the  blood  that  was  spilt  in  the  tenoip 
and  ordered  to  remain  there,  till  revenge  was  completed* 
Q.  How  do  you  wear  the  black  order  in  this  chapter. 
A.  From  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  bip»  with  a-  poiga^ti 
hangino^  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
Q.  What  colour  is  your  apron. 

A.  A  white  skin  bordered  and  lined  with  black,  spotted  wit 
red,  and,  on  the  flap,  is- painted  a  bloody  arm  holding  a  blood 
dagger. 

Q.  With  what  is  Uiis  chapter  hung. 

A.  White;  red  and  white  mixed  with  flames;  white  flames  a  c 

red  flames ;  and  red  on  the  white.     The  one  indicate^  the  bl(K 

.    that    was   spilt^  aad^  thjB   otherj^    the  .  arjdour    &A^d  ,pi4|itj^ 

the  el^^^,   ,    ;        " 
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Q«  VOkf  bfvv^'  you  DO  more  than  one  warden. 
A.  Because  the  chapter  was  always  held  in  Soloiaou's  Palace,  . 
wkeiQttbtfre  was  no  one  but  his  favourite  priv^  to  wht^t  passed* 
Q,  What  is  there  more  to  be  done. 
A.  :Nothing>  as    every  thing  is  achieved,,  and  Hiram  AbUf 

Q.  Give  me  the  pass-word. 

Q.  Give  me  the  grand  word. 

4«;Begu^a],  is  A  word  which  signifies  faithful  guardian  or  chief 
of  the  tabernacle,  friend  or  chosen  favourite. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  pass-words. 

A.  There  are  two. 

Q.  Give  tbexn.  to  me. 

A.  Stolkin,  Joabert. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  nine  electisd  set  out  on  their  journey 
toUiecavB. 

A.  Juft  at  dark. 

Q,,Whe»  did  they  return, 

A,  At  the  bcj^ak  erf  day, 

Q.  How  old  are  you . 

A,  8  and  1  perfect. 

'•    i  Form  of  closing  the  Chapter, 

Solomon  makes  the  sign,  by  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
and  says : — My  brethren,  let  us  renew  our  obligation.  The 
brethren  make  the  sign  with  their  daggers,  first  striking  the  head 
and  them  the  heart*  Solomon  strikes  8  and  I :  Stolkin  does  the 
iixatz^  and  tiie  chapter  is  closed. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Dkar  Sir,  Hull,  16  August,  1825. 

The  ttcconnt  yon  published  of  the  late  Wm.  Stephens,  of  thfs 
place  Wirt  perfectly  correct. — In  his  manners  he  was  mild  and  in- 
cfieirtSve.ancI  so  far  was  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  from  making 
him  treise  to  labour,  as  some  imagine,  that,  though  he  vras  a 
slender  man,  he  would  frequently  perform  as  much  work  as  two 
ordinary  man. 

My itlf^  ti sited  him  a  short  time  before  he  died, — He  desired 
her  to  assure  me,  that  he  should  die  a  true  Materialist,  and  paro- 
dying the  expression  of  Addison,  when  on  his  death  bed,  he  added 
"  Sefe'liow  'H  'Mtitcrialist  can  die." 

Sfeveral  Christian  writers  have  exulted  kt  Addlson^s  exclama- 
tion, as  aflTording  a  complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 


refect  such  proofs  of  any'( 
beift  ^MiAetf  for  your -WdBftnre,  -Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servan  t, 

J.  JACKSON. 
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TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARULBy  DO«CHfiST»R  OftOL. 


Sir,  BHstoI,  Aagtast  6,  18 

I  HAVs  with  veiy  great  pleasure  perused  your  escellent,  and  cofre^  exposi 
one  of  the  greatest  hattthags  that  ever  crept  into  the  mind  of  man'  ^Freemka 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  embracing  the  earlieM  opportunity  of  expressin 
thanks  for  the  part  you  hare  tfcted  on  the  occiision.  Though  it  is  tometime 
I  tliscaided  and  disowned  the  fraternity,  fn>ni  their  animoitty  and '  hostilitii 
ward  each  otlier  in*  thf s  city.  I  cannot  but  reflect  and  tool  back  with  shai 
my  former  folly  and  ignorance.  Figure  to  yonr  brilKant  inaginatlon^  if  you 
biy  can,  anv  thing  a  hundredth  part  so  absurd,  as  a  set  of  men,  some  of 
really  not  deficient  in  intellect  and  ability,  met  togetJier  and  dressed  up  as  pu 
more  fit  for  our  ensuing  fair,  in  old  sUk  or  velvet  dresses,  of  various  colours 
chased  at  a  rag  shop,  or  made  from  their  wives  or  mistresses  cast  off  pe 
£owns  or  petticoau;  a  sur^geon,  as  Commandant  Knight  of  -fte  Rosy 
Knights ;  an  Attorney,  as  commander  ,of  thA  Knight  Templars  and  Knigl 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem ;  an  Auctioneer,  late  a  Metliodist  Preacher,  Uc^Jkt. 
ai  commander  of  the  Knights  of  the  East ;  a  Salt  Man  and  Banker,  aa  Como^ 
.  bf  the  Scotch  Knights,  who  appeared,  nut  long  since,  at  a  masquerade*  in  the 
'  dre*s,  a  very  proper  place,  you  will  admit,  I  am  certain;  a  Jaw  Bone  Cracl 
Pentist,  as  Commander  of  the  Nine  elect,  representing  the  great  aud  yrUG 
nion  himself;  with  a  Pork-bulcher,  Pigman,  Sausage  Maker  and  Roman  ChI 
ific^,  as  Generalissimo,  or  great  and  grand  superiotendant  plagiarist  of  f  inc^ 
Co.,  alias  Charlatan  Mafor  of  the  higher  orders  of  Noodles,  armed  in  mockc 
.  Kur]  a  mock  revenge  upon  a  people  for  no  other  offence  than  because  they  in 
^eda  spot  of  ground  on  which  tradition  says  that  a  god  wa^  put  to  lieathl 
.here  we  have  many  more  orders  or  degrees  than  joa  communicate  aa  for^t 
-^here  we  have  the  Grand  Grimd  Kadosb,  Order  of  Mi^raln^,  Le  Oaoa.  or  I 
tian  Masonry,  &uc.  &c.  &c.  As  a  specimen  of  their  brutlxerly  .love^  J;s«jif 
some  squibs,  which  they  tlirow  at  each  other.  \  , 

Yob  rS|  Sir  and  Brother, 

HIRAM  THE  S£CO^ 


t!ive  ShlUingt  vorth  tf  Fun,  and  a  Crown**  wjrih  if  laughter,  the  Free  MaJw 
mad  and  Bridge  Street  UaUinan^  Hproar* 

,        ^AYS  Squint'em  the  Grand  to  Porky  his  Brollier, 
"  I'm  road  with  vexation  of  this  that  and  to'ther 
Calls  for  cash  am  so  frequent,  I  seaily  am  dun'd 
EvW  hour  of  mv  life  j  and  continually  stou'd, 
/        ■  .'  .     With  the  tbundVine  knocks,  and  knr  vulgar  ablise  -,    '       ^  : :  ■: 
Of  n^en,  ^ho  won't  hear  of  a  further  excuse.       ■  ,,  a 

So  hit  upon  soraeiliing.  Brother  Porky,  I  pray. 
To  pay  off  our  debts,  without  any  delay. 
!.*  ..,..'    .  .  »•  J  ^ifi  ({ill  jou  mine  Brodhcr,"  says  Porky  direct, 

•  '  **  I've  hit  npon  something,  which  I  do  expect  •'.- 

Yil  not  only  pajL  debts;  but  give  money  to  boot,    -  ^     • 

'  Ol),  moot  excellent  thought !  is  it  not  vcty  goot  1  -^i 

Lttst  hear  it,'-  cnes  Squint'em,  and  stalnp-t  am  the  itm    ■       v  - 
<3!f  Pofkyk  ^\o  bowed,  but  first  bellowM  wit,  '*  Oh-i'*         :  :     ; 
'9  'Tis  to  make  puplio,  and  ahow  for  One  fifallHnK, 
;.,v  Ouc  Grand  Rooms  in  Bridge  Strret,  toeaehlanlthaiia^iiyi^I..^ 

, «',      .  .  •  .    But  wWU-be  tiie^w^  Me»  V  ones  Sqnint'«m  witbfiiry,-;> 
•r.  ..u  ■  . '  ,J  wonH.fsr  I've  ahown  quite enoagh,  I  assuie  jeP*       r.  .• .  .  v, 

.,   ^    v  Blo«be«^Bl4»ki 

i-    icLOQ?  Lto■^^rf^W|tl^«< 


fc  now  iieg'd,  witk  a  gHt'saL's 
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Who  would  kntfck  down,  so  pretty,  the  rabble,  if  rude, 
CfeithfO^  Vi*}  ^ithoilt  paying  Mi»^d4$x^  U  m«|ud0.  •     « ; 

To  assist  biro.  Brother,  Look  ass  declared  himself  ready, 

And  look'd  quite  as  wise  as  bis  Friend  Brother  ^eddy ; 
\W^(9h  Bfaick  muzalcd  Jack,  with  pate  soft  as  wool,  ^ ,  ^ 

.  <^fA*'X>a-miD#e,  that's n^t,jUieroa»tiv«.(wiUnile.  .,,    ..    . 

^  ^1)««  a  monkey  stepM  foEth  betwixt  Gentile  and.Jew^ 

jLnd  griwuBg  petition'd  Sot  aoraetbing  to  do — 

AU  plaoea  were  filled  except  that  of  the  Fool, 

For  wbicb  nionkey-— had  not  been  to  school 

But  the  BuUet-biain'd  Baahaw  o£  Beo^  renown 

A&Toald  be  quite  in  bis  element  performing  the  clown : 

So  Halloo  Boys,  Halloo  Boys,  Masons  for  {;ver, 

The.Giaad  Lodge  in  Bridge  Street*  there's  none  half  sp.  clever. 


Tf.k  fnien  during  the  Fair,  at  the  Slave  Maton*$  Hall,  Bridge  Street 

>     -     ^i.OniAXA   OOLI.BCTI0ir   OF    NATURAl*    AVD    ARTIIICIAL   CUKlMITIBt* 

-T^n&tffral  eoriosltie^  consist  of  a  Bengal  Tiger,  whose  ferocity  is  oirfy  equalled 
'%'f(s^topidHy.    A  Black  raozzled  Cur,  that  answers  to  (he  name  of  Jack,  very 
iMd-ofskepiBg  on  wool;  it  is  more  of  t6e  BoHt/  than  of  tbe~3olI  breed,  being 
WKiftknay  when  it  is- most  gently  used :  yet  Is  so  extremely  delicate,  that  iti^  much 
ifiiddaf  tonfftrpfnation.     A  Monkey  of  the  Pug  sort,  and  Dandy  Species,  some- 
^ttm^ia  l^tttres  Kke  a  Jet*-,  and  appears  on  inspection  to  bare  uiidergone  drcnm- 
ittitiL-  A  gteat  Germlui  Boar,  soft  and  gentle  in  its  manners,  but  partakfng  of  tfie 
iisfeie  of  the  Bear—- if  it  hugs  U  is  sure  to  hurt.     A  large  Ourang  Outang,  or 
yHi  Mao,  so  tamed  as  to  have  learned  tf^  art  of  a  Black-smith,  and  will  draw 
''t|)iMe  of  gold  wire  to  the  admiration  of  the  company.    A  large  collection  of  Asses 
^fioHt  (beZbbia  to  tbe  stupid  Jack.    Among  the  artificial  Carioaitied  is  a  vie^^  of  the 
Wiai  dfSdOdioi]'^  Temple,  with  the  armour  of '••••••••  Grand  Master  dt  Ihe 

^Emglr  iVraj^tats,  who  was  burnt  for  Sodomy  and  other  unnatural  practices  ;  fbr 
~  »liidb  crimes,  and  their  prevalency  in  the  order,  it  was  condemned  ahd'^e  otdfer 
fKenmnated. 

.ay.^jy]'.  •   ■         •    •  

Sottr-l  hope  Uiis  Bristol  Friend  and  Brother  will  furnish  me  with  a  description 
^of  the  di^greesJie  mentions.  I  have  before  heard,  that  Bristol  is  a  hot  bed  for  the 
*ih]&ii^it(fh:aroiis  part  of  Masonry  and  h&ve  wished  for  a  communications  with  a  Ma- 
sooic  brother  in  that  city  or  neighbourhood.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  again 
from  Hiram  the  second.  It  should  have  been  the  thtrd,  as  tni(lition  already  men- 
tuns  two  masons  of  that  name.  '         "         III  C. 


DH  STODDART,  A  BLASPHEMER  OF  THE  CHRISTTTAK  RELIGION 
AND  OF  THE  GODS  OF  THE  CHRISTICOLES !  I ! 


T»  doctor  has  lately  acot  tbe  following  paragraphs  through  all  ihs  newspapers  of 
the  ooontry,  by  ^rinting.itin  hiat  headed  as  the  rcMlar  wiU  befe  fiad  it : — 

Number  of  CBRiSriAM.^^By  a  cateulation,  ingeniously  made,  il^  is  found  that, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  known  world  divided  into  thirty  par tir/ nineteen  arc 
still  posKSsed  b^  Pagaas,  six  by  Jews  and  Mahometans,  two  by  ChHstians  of  the 
Greek  and  Eastcisn  Cborches,  and  three  by  those  of  the  Cbiweh  tff  Ifibme  and  Pro- 
teitant  communion.  It  tfau  eal(miatien  be  accurate,  Cbristianlty,  taken  in  its  larg- 
est latH^iii^beais  in  gieater-praportion  to  the  other  rdigiMis,  than-  five  to  twenty - 
ift,  or  one^tpi^e;  If  we  regard  tiie nuiabar  of  iaihabivpnts  on  theface  of  tbe  globe, 
tbe  proportun  of  Cbnatboa  to  otivr  rejigioni^  is  not  nudli  greater ;  fbr,  ac* 


eordkg'toa  ctkaekAm?  w$At  im^»  pamphlet  p^hlialied  ilrigiMt^  in  America, 
lad  wpttbfahed.TJK^ffcBrirlfv'iitiMtttv^  tk»  iiAahitiiitii  Jtrf^tflir  %orfd  amount  to 
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khiAMt  80O,06O.00O>  and  itsdirisrtUn  popultHrato  otiT^  ttlOtOOO.OOO';  f^i  ia^A 
«,000,000 ;  Africil,  t.0e0,00O ;  KnTofJe,  iTTvaOOlOOO ,'  Ammai;  1ft,0OO;OOO!; 
Greok  and  £a*Mttt  CHarclws,  30,000,000:  <h«>  PapiatSi  tO0,0OO,O0D;  tfc«  PM^ 
tattts,  70,000,000.  Th«  Piigaai  are  cMtmatml  af  461,00,000;  ttie  M«bt>tiw* 
at  150^00,000;  tlte  J«W9,  at  9,000^000.  If  a  getteraftfon  last  84  ytm*  4i«i 
that  «pace,  800,000,000  «MJI  be  bom  a&d  die ;  coaie^aemly,  7dj059  tuff^r  d< 
•wry  daiy^  3^44  every  lKrt>r,  01  every  minute,  aYid,  tMM  ut  p^kct^  nt9ttf^ 
every  moniedt. — New  Timm*  -     ■ 

There  is  more  meant  by  this  paragraph,  than  at  first  meets  ftie.cyt.  Wfcy  i 
headed — **  number  of  Christiahs.'*  As  sure  as  I  am  iri  Dordifster  GaoT,  towj 
tlie  end  of  a  sixth  year's  imprisonment,  for  bTa^pheiiihij;  this  Christian  Uettgfon, 
Stoddart  has  been  taught  to  see  tho  importance  and  necessity  ufjotning  me  in 
blasphemy,  and  that  promptly  !  Whqt  he  has  published  against  ChristianiTy,  t< 
sore  18  bat  a  laant'i  of  tsct,  WsibTc  fo  alf  -Hho  ^iU  loof  and  cmmt  ^  but  s\ 
also,  have  been  the  wi.olc  uf  m v  p'jbli»hings  against  Christianity. 

Here  is  a  system  called  Cluistianity,  invented,  say  Christians,  and  set  a  go 
by  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  frpd,  after  many  thousand  years  of  laboar,  c 
tation  and  sdieming,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  *  So  hnpoitant  'was  the  sot 
deemed,  that,  say  they,  this  very  god,  to  begiti  it,  assumed  the  human  fbnn 
character,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  life,  as  a  criminal,  that  the  r 
or  generations  of  the  race  to  come,  shuaJd  be  told,  that  he  had  soiVbted  «tooug 
expiate  all  human  otTenccs,  past  and  future,  if  each  hnman  being,  woaid  bnt 
him  for  a  share  of  that  expiation.  They  s^y,  also,  that  this  know  leg?  is  in  spi 
all  over  the  earth.  The  l5bctor  has  helped  us  to  a  statement  of  its  progress^  a 
pight<!en  hundred  years  of  real  hard  labour  on  the  part  uf  this  God  and  bis  foil 
era !  lie  tells  ua,  (hat,  after  tlie  countless  millions  <Mf  human  being«  t)&t<Mc«e  M 
ed  pain  indescribable  to  propagate,  or  for  propagalilig,  orforoppoita^  thsaysl 
after  more  wealth  ha.H  been  wasted  upon  it,  than  the  earth  has  now  on  its  sn^ 
after  all  the  exertions  of  a  Ood,  who  made  the  universe  in  six  days,  am^all  (he  ti 
rials  to  begin  with ;  after  all  that  the  Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies  and  Missiw 
Societies  have  done  and  are  doing  to  help  tliis  omni()olent  god,  lie  has  n(TWj'; 
eighteen  centuries,  bat  one  in  six  of  all  Uie  inlsabitants  on  the  fkce  of  tlse  h 
that  know  or  respect  his  new  soul  saving  scheme !  AVhat  can  be  a  more  dam 
fact  Hgalnst  Christianity,  its  God,  or  religion  of  any  kind]  Of  these  two  1 
dred  million  christians,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  beyuac)  the  fact,  as  to  ur^ti 
we  may  safely  calculate,  that  one  hundred  milKons  are  as  ignorant  as  ffte  b 
of  the  lield,  and  would  precede  or  follow  tlivir  driver  (priest)  any  whei*^  j  .alii* 
^abbut  fifty  millions  are  so  far  enligiitened,  iiave  knowledge  enoagb,  tamxMit 
CMsthin  Religion  as  an  absundity,  thongh  passing  among  a  mnUiWd«  a»  Ohiiti 
The  reniainiiig  fifty  millions,  we  may  divide  into  fi%  inveteraleaeeta,  dailaflni 
cursing  each  other,  each  proclaiming  Uiat  the  nieniber&.of  one  9ect  eta  aldab-j 
a  share  in  the  criminal  and  deicidal  expiation  1  Such,  theB>  is  Cliri9tiaiMi}%  as 
by  yoor  blasphemous  exposition,  O  Dr.  SToddart!  litis  cxpOvitioii  tutlj  cons 
ed  and  cakolated  apeaks  far  more  powerfully  than  Paine  s  **  Age  of  Reitaii**  - 
<*  Age  of  Heason'*  will  pass  for  a  Christian  Book,  before  its  author  baa  been  < 
'  iialf  a  century.  O !  how  I  rejoice,  even  at  my  six  years  of  imprisonnieot,  f <ftr 
ing  Assaulted  (kb  damtted  abwrdity;  now,  even,  damn4d  n  an  akmtdity  ^■ 
Bn  atoddarti 

Tber«  is,  another  fact,  Mrbicfa  tcl  la  a  strange  Mory  mgaunt  tko  €iifiBtl«B  <  iki>Bi§l 
Iha^  Christianity  was  at  its  aenitli  in  tlie  seventh  oeatory,  and  «hatit«liM  bMO-ai 
decline  ever  since  Mahomet  opposed  it  with  lusnew  system!  Aad'no*;  tiK 
not  a  Christian  alive,  piiest  or  layman,  who  will  lakly  stand  forth 'aaai  deCeM 
relirion  before  ose  I  My  rery  gaolers  skulk  before  nielik«'friglTteMxi4ofs,<upoi 
subject.  V     .  .11 

Tlie  J3oeior,  by  his  conelosion,  means  »o  shew  na  aaotfaer  fact^  -whea>thfit 
that  A  huiiiatt  being  dies  every  moment.  It  is  Uugliabie,  «a  wWt'asiaMridi,  r 
we  consider  tlie  Chrislias  dodrine,  that  the  bulk  of  tliese  iMtega  mt  Mnbcenai 
into  a  lake  of  lire  called  hell  1  Tlie  numbers  dying,  at<€»ne  a  «iiMite«.iKiiik  tUni 
ia  an  hour ;  1,440  in  a  day  j  10,080  in  a  week ;  40,320  in  a  n^^th  ^  5S3^ 
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jmi  aod  siooe  aic  Canislhm  era.  9S9,StO»O0O  i  liwe  iodude  the  loK  .period  of  a 
jrear«  or  «h«  additiowU  odd  hours  wd  niRutes^  or  oae  day  ia  four^eanij  v«  ihaii 
apfH^Mok  to  Hk  round  oOio  of  a  fhoosand  iniWioiu.  So  that  vuit^g  'a$ui«  all  Uiat 
difd  before  CbriftianiW  begao«  then;  aturt  be  aU^^,  in  tieaTcn  and  hell,  more, 
aofiMKiiM  to  Dr.  Sioddart's  (calculation,  of  fifty  one  a  midute  than  fifty  poe  ithou- 
Mttd  milUoQs  of  buioaa  being*  or  their  louJft.  U  any  one.  can  tell  what  a  9011I  .k ! 
Agsia*  accoidinj;  to  another  version  of  the  ikble,  tlieae  aind  «o  many  moie«  perbtps 
lie  to  come  up  some  day  for  judgment !  What  an  assiae  ! 

Aftef  seeing  soch  a  data  as  the  abovCi  can  any  thing  be  more  certain  than  the 
^steip  of  Jnatcxialism,  that  scouts  every  notioo-  ofintcUigent  Hpirita,  and  that  con« 
.  lends,  that  tlie  hniaan  mce  is  but  one  of  many  species  of  animals,  all  living  and 
t^jiag  to  one  end,  merely  to  furnish  matter  for  new  genrratioi^s. 

Now,  Doctor  ;  now,  Theadure  Hook ;  now,  Shackell  ;  now,  John  Bull ;  now, 
FklUdium;  what  do  you  think  of  the  picture  of  your  god  in  my  window  t  Is  it 
not  a  correct  one  1  Now,  Eldon  j  now.  Peel ;  now.  Christians  all ;  what  do  yon 
tlimk  of  my  vx  years  impcisonnient,  for  having  attacked  this  "  damned  absurdity** 
called  the  Christian  Beiigion  1 

From  the  foregoing  data  alone,  1  infer,  and  proclaim,  that  all  religion  is  false  and 
ciriffus^and  that,  therM  it  no  such  a  god  in  existence  as  any  man  hat  preached  er  taught ; 
'10 god,  no  intelligent  being  superior  to  man;  no  intelligent  being  that  can  for  a 
moment,  affect  the  motion  of  the  smallest  planet.  And  shewing  this,  I  shew  you 
0  mtn,  that  the  whole-duty  of  man  is  morality  towards  liis  species  and  all  other 
animals  ;  and  that,  to  seek  his  own  in  the  general  happiness  of  animal  Jife,  is  the 
proper  and  only  moral  business  of  human  life, 

RICHARD  CARULE. 
techeater  Ga«i,  Snnday  Morning,  August. 98*;— The 
boat  Minon  that  will  be  preached  this  day. 

P.  8.  Tlpe  following  article  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  in  conjunc* 

.  don  with  the  Doctor's  number  of  Christians.  It  is  a  suitable  and  lumluuus  pt»6t- 
script  to  the  fore^ing  article.  J  have  before  noticed  tlie  historcial  fact,  in  llie  Ra- 
pahlipan^  or  in  one  of  the  defences  before  the  Court ;  but  not  ha\'ing  Gibbon  s  De- 
t^jpt^Baa  Fall  by  mc,  I  did  not  then  illustrate  it,  as  it  in  here  illustrated,     At  the 

. ,  dme  of  this  Battle,  the  Saracens  were  masters  of  all  the  Peninsula,  of  all  .Italy, 
neai(y  all  tlie  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  a  great  part  of  f'ranoe, 

.  ^th  the  whole  cost  of  Africa  from  Tangiers  tu  Kg^'pt.  The  extinction  pf  Chria- 
tiaiiijLy  aX  ih^i  time  entirely  depended  upon  the  turn  of  the  battle. 

SamemmoiL  vh«  Imaoinaxioii. — '  July  S2,  73S4— Victory  of  Oyirles  Martel 
'Oftfe  AbdrmnKMir— The  king  of  tiie  Saracens  having  cvoased  tlie  Pjrretieaaii.attd.ad- 

-:T«MedaB  i!a(  as  Tours,  at  the  he4d  of  four  hundred  thousand  SaMoens,  Charles 
flhitcl,  with  a  very  infeiiorarmy,  by  the  exercise  of  great  prudence  and  v«)our,  .gained 
a  cMSpieU  <«ktK>ty  over  Abderamus.    Scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  of 

-  tfaaSaraoeaa  got  back. — ^It  is  to  Charles  Martel  tliat  Europe  owes  its  deliverance  ; 
Ibrif  Ifab  fiJMBt  Aan  had  not  stemmed  the  impetuous  torrent,  it  is  |tfol)aUe  that 
ilk9»  wottU  oom  b6  a«  many  turbans  in  Europe  as  in  Asia  ;  even,  wei  nug^t  now 
'^Vbrtfaia' victory  be  good  Mussuhnen,  wearitig beards,  idtting  cross-legged^  siaok- 
Bpand  diinlKing  abet  bet,  bavuig  fenr  wives  under  lock  and  key,  and  female  beau- 
ty always  concealed,  excepting  from  the  possessors.  Concei  ve,  instead  uf  *  victnoiis 
miM^dnt^b-mnAtd  King,  Uiat  we  had  a  Grand  Seignor,  wiih  Utw  SnUans  and 

'  asiMi^MBdred^rves  ieasera^OfWhere  Carlton  Palace  now  stuids^  Lonl  Palmer- 
Stan  the  Agsof  the  Jaaiaasies ;  Loid  Eldon  the  chief  of  the  Mufti;  St.  Paoi'a  the 
ckarf  Booqnt^  and  the  Bishop  of  London  tlie  chief  Iman !    'ilie  bow-etring  would 

....then slap  a^y  dillFerence  of  iopinion,  with  the  breaths  of  those  who  psesumed  to^rea- 
soo;  and  the  heads  of  innovating  men,  such  as  Mr.  Broygham  or  others,  would  oc- 

'  caaidnaUj^  grace  thn  g^Mea  of  the  aeraglio,  especially  if  they,  questioned  thg  conduct 

v'of  tha'GFaB(i<S<igaor«  If  it  should  pfease  him  to  have  a  vtiic  sown  vp.  in  a  /md^  and 
tkmvBifaito  Ike  llhMnev    To  ba  sure,  wo  niighX  gain  in  tlie  adminiiUsatiuTi.  of,  Jus- 

''  tioe^^&r  4b«irwaBld  be  no  cbaooefy  dekys  to  qomplain  of.' — Ixu- 
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THE  GOD  FOR  A  SHILLING  fff 
TO  MR.  R.  CARLTLE,  l^ORCHESTER  GOAL. 


Dear  Sir,  Sheffield,  August  2S,  iBtS, 

I  AM  ^ai^g  in  eipectttJon  of  a  message  frotn  Mr.  Parker,  as  this  is  Justice  day  i 
Sheffield.  The  paragraph  from  the  **  PaJladinm"  was  copied  on  Saturday  into  tfa 
Sheffield  Mercury,  and  it  has  raised  (he  ire  of  our  fanaticii  to  a  desperate  pitcL 
On  Saturday,  a  gentleman  asked  me  *'  if  1  would  sell  that  abominable  thing  T 

A.  *'  It  is  put  there  to  sell." 

Q.  "  Are  vou  not  afraid  of  being  trounced  for  it  t"  ^ 

A.  "  Not  in  the  least  it  is  an  exact  scriptuial  representation  of  the  Oeity." 

Q.  "  What  is  the^ricel  I  have  a  good  mind  to  buy  one  and  send  to  M 
Parker.'' 

A.  "  I  bare  not  the  least  objection:  you  bhall  have  it  for  a  shilling." 

Feeling  bis  pocket,  he  said,  "  I  will  have  that  removed,^'  and  tripped  off,  v>thoi 
buying  it ;  the  Dandy's  pocket  being  low.  A  great  number  came  that  day  1 
view  their  God.  Yesterday,  some  person  came'  in  a  gieat  hurry  and  bought  o» 
Last  night,  I  being  out,  a  person  called,  and  asked  my  wife,  "  What  is  the  pric 
of  that  thing?*' 

A.  "  Ode  shilling  only." 

Q.  "  Let  me  see  it  ^throwing  down  the  Shitfing.)  Now,  I  hope  no  offence 
twisting  it  up,  and  ^anng  it  to  pieces." 

A.  '*  Oh !  no,  Sir,  yon  shall  have  some  more,  for  the  same  purpose,  if  you  wij 
pay  for  them  ;  but  if  I  were  a  Christian,  I  should  be  afraid  to  tear  my  God  t 
pieces.    You  know  it  is  a  true  description." 

Q.  "  Well  it  may :  now  let  me  advise  you,  do  not  pnt  soch  a  thing  i|i  aar 
more." 

A.  "  We  never  allow  any  person  to  dictate  to  us  what  to  put  in  our  window." 

Q.  "  Now  how  many  more  of  them  have  you :  I  know  where  they  come  from.' 

A.  "  We  may  have  one,  or  we  may  have  a  doaen,  and  where  they  camefirom  w^ 
can  get  more.  ' 

Q.  "  I  expect  so,  good  ewning." 

In  a  short  lime,  this  youth  came  back  and  said :  "  I  hare  returned  to  tefl  yon 
•madam,  thatif  yt)u  put  any  more  of  those  plates  in  the  window,  I  shall  adopt  othe 
means  to  prevent  it.  *  My  wife  said,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  information,  t 
show  bow  much  I  am  afraid,  you  may  see  I  have  already  replaced  the  one  you  des 
troyed,  good  evening,  Sir. 

Yoof*  respectfbliy, 

W.  V.  HOLMES. 

P.  S.  Wednesday  morning  5  o'clock. 
'   I  escaped  yesterday,  ao  I  am  safe  till  Friday.     I  wish  they  would  attempt  t 
pcQgrcute  that  plate,  every  peason  wlio  has  delineated  any  part  of  Bible  Hist«>r 
would  be  equally  liable.     We  hftve  only  erred  on  this  occasion,  as  we  do  on  al 
when  we  touch  the  Bible,  it  is  too  near  the  truUi. 

If  you  had  made  Jehovah  a  pretty  Gentleman,  with  a  good  coatonhia  hacksaw 
IL  starched  collar,  no  person  would  have  said  a  word  against  him.  But  as  you  bavi 
snown  him  exactly  as  he  is — a  monster ;  the  fanatics  cannot  conceal  theli  iie. 


Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Carijlb,  135,  Fleet  Street. — AU  Correspon- 
(lences  Fur  *'  Tlie  Republicao*'  to  b«  left  at  the  place  of  puUic^tioB. 
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TO  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  M.  P.  PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FREE 
MASONS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

LETTER  VI. 
Conclufied  from  page  283. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ELECT  OF  NINE. 

Thm  lodge  repreBenU  the  cabiaet  of  Solomon.  It  k  lighted  with 
toioe  lights.  Two  armed  chairs  are  placed  in  the  east.  As 
the  lodge  is  called  the  council  of  nine,  it  cannot  beheld  unless 
tbat  number  of  brethren  be  present.  Two  kings  are  supposed  to 
be  included  and  are  seated  in  the  chairs.  A  child  of  three  or 
four  years  old  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  members  of 
tke  lodge  surround  ihe  infiint.  One  of  th^  Kings  has  a  dagger 
ID  bis  hand ;  the  other  a  sceptre.  Emblems  of  morality  are  dis^ 
played  on  the  clothing,  and  ihe  words  conov^er  or  die,  are  conspi- 
cuous round  the  room.  The  naroej|  by  wtiich  the  kings  are  dis* 
tinguished,  is,^'  Solomon,  the  nioH  wise,  and  Hiram,  the  moit 

Fwrm  of  opening, 

M«  W.  Most  powerful  king,  what  is  your  motive  in  assisting 
fttoor  present  council. 

M.  P.  Most  wise  king,  I  attend  jour  deliberations  to  demand 
justice.  A  murder  has  been  committed  and  the'  injury  has  been 
unredressed.  Punishment  must  follow,  aad  vengeance  will  be 
tatisaed. 

M.W.  Most  powerful  kiwg,  you  shall  be  witness  to  the  enquiry 
which  shall  be  instituted  in  order  to  detect  the  assassin,  and  it 
vill  remain  for  you,  if  we  are  successful,  to  determine  the  putiish- 
meut.— Placing  the  sceptre  on  the  head  of  a  brother,  he  says,  I 
appoint  you,  most  respectable  brother,  Intimate  Secretary.  You 
ue  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  council ;  assure  yourself  of  the 
qpdfieatioos  of  the  members  present. 

'^'         Mijfei^  a^d  {"obiBiMiit  by  R.  Carli^  1«6»  Fla^ 
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"•hie^'IhtitAkte  l^ecreUry  salutes  the  kln^g,  and  hamg;  taVerf 
R'i^J'tolreh  Und  word  frota  the  others,  rfcports  that  aH  prticnt 
faithful  ^ubjecls. 

"*MiW.  My  brethren,  whom  the  creator  as  e&lightened^  wl: 
^tlfty  directs  and  trnth  guides,  I  pronounce  that  the  cootid 
restittied.  fntimate  Secretary,  the  profane  are  excluded,  a 
itfider'ihis  name,  we  comprehend  Masons,  who  are  honoured  ^ 
fhe  title  of  Master  Elect.  Place  a  guard  without  the  door, 
the  ffvenues  be  searched,  and  return  quickly  with  your  report. 
^  T.  S.  Most  wise  king,  all  is  covered.  The  guards  environ 
doof  of  the  palace,  and  our  mysteries  are  secure  from  the  penel 
tion  of  the  world.  ■ 

The  master  Strikes  seven  equal  knocks  and  two  quick,  say 
N — N — M,  which  signifies  vengeance. 

M.  W.  Brethren,  you  have  witnessed  the  grief  I  experien 
6r\  ^  lament&ble  occasion.  In  vain,  have  I  dictated  steps  to 
'token,  as  a  prelude  to  a  discovery.  Each  of  us  is  interested 
revenge  our  loss. '  My  royal  brother  is  come  hither  to  demand 
To  him,  therefore,  I  will  refer  you.  He  will  inspire  you  with  s 
tWnents  worthy  of  the  cause  which  he  undertakes,  and  yoa 
hcfw  attend  to  his  recital. — After  a  silence,*  the  most  powe 
tine  draws  his  dagger,  and,  pointing  it  towards  the  itifant,  t 
iroressea  the  lodge. 

.The  pledge  is  before  us,  which  this  great  man  has  left.  1 
will  soften  and  stimulate  you  to  virtuous  deeds.  If  his  men] 
be  dear  to  .you,  the  cries  of  this  child,  his  tears  and  his  pray 
wMl  move  your  compassion.  He  asks  vengeance  fur  the  los 
his' parent,  who  was  yonr  companion  and  your  friend.  Un 
therefore,  your  eflbrts  to  discover  the  inhuman  wretch  that  be  i 
meet  his  leward. 

The  lodge  exclaims  M — n — m. 
.    The  master,  in  collecting  these  votes,  is  interrupted  by  a  b< 
at  the  door,  and  ^ys,  Intimate  Brother,  who  occasions  this»  i 
how  ar«  my  orders  obeyed? 

The  brother  retires  and  immediately  returns  to  repo«t»  that 
council  is.  betrayed.  The  lodge  unanimously  reports  N-*n« 
Xhe  master  adds : — The  sceptre  is  raised,  our  iodignalios  n 
ryield  to  the  necessity  of  hearing  the*  particulars  of  the  rep 
Jell  us,  Intimate  Secretary,  who  has  caused  this  interruption/ 
who  has  had  the  audacity  to  penetrate  to  the  august  oouncii* 

I.  S.  I  behold  with  surprise,  that  a  brother  has  clandestii 
entered  the  adjacent  apartment,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that 
^s^ft  Heard  the  secrete  of  the  council.  It  is  with  hortor,  I  rel 
that,  he  appears  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  His  hands  and  bis  sw 
are  stained  with  blood.  Every  particular  testiftea  against  I 
9ad  all  unite  to  excite  my  suapicioo. 
^    M.  W.  He  shall  be  satisfied. 

The  otWr  king  detiberatea  and  saya:-^Mj  brotbsiv  atieai 
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jfififH^  xif^Vifi  wisdopi  and  l>e  aot  too  rash^  ,  L|at  t}^  xr,ejtc^)b^'  4is- 

dons  that  iHall  be  put  td  him.  ;.   .  ,     .    .  -    . '  v 

^3us  ^P?ree  appears  to  be  but  another  v^grwpn  of  U^t  lotinjate 
§f^retajy^  or;4Qabfirt>  second  slip.  The  sign  is,m*dft  by  dr^wiijg 
t^Qjidif^Xfk  with  the  right-hand  and  lifting Jt  a^  if  to  strilqe  m  the 
^fj^*  The^nswerto  itis^toshut  thj^  right  hand,  an4  the  6^i 
^a&  clc^d,  is  rafsed  and  turned  quick.  The  token  for  him  wh^ 
asKsijf .^eliv^edyv  by  erecting  his  thumb,  while,,  his  right-ha^d  Ui 
^^r  ^^^  presenting  it  to  hi#  companion. '  The  answer  .i»  to 
8^4h^  thumb  with  an  extended  ar^i.    The  word  is  N-d*-iH^  . 


SECOND  ELECT  OF  NINE  OR-PEREGNON. 
>.  .  . 

Xm  decorations  are  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  degree,  and  it 
only  differs  by  being  lighted  with  twenty-seven  lamps,  disponed 
m  groups  of  nine.  The  lodge  is  opened  by  the  master's  askings  * 
if  there  are  any  other  mysteries  in  quality  of  Master  Elect  thas 
tbosu  of  N — n~«m.  He  is  answered,  that  the  appendage  to  the 
IfttV  P —  w  another  mystery.  The  words  of  this  degiee  are 
ItoiQTel,  Graveloty  Abiram.  The  ceremony  concludes  with  telling 
the  candidate,  that  the  business  of  this  degree  is  to  prepare  him 
(orfinolbery  which  is  the 

T  THIRD  ELECT  OR  ELECT  OF  FIFTEEN.  !^ 

TiTfS^  lodge  is  hung  with  black  and  decorated  with  three  skeli^tbiil. 
Ills  opeded  with  6fleen  strokes  and  lighted  with  fifteen  lampf. 
it 4  veeeptidn:^  only  iifteen  brethren  are  permitted  to  be  present. 
The  sign  is  to  shut  the  right-hand,  with  the  thumb  elevated,  as  hi 
holding  a  dagger,  to  place  it  under  the  chin  and  then  to  drop  it« 
|ti>i«  £e  aot  of  separating;  the  body,  indicattre  of  the  penalty  of 
IIm  obligation.  It  is  answered  by  'stretching  out  the  hand,  as -if 
to  cut  oflf  the  neck  with  the  thumb. — The  token  is  to  give 
littler  «Ut>ke^  of  the  fore  finger  upon  the  joint  of  the  little  finger. 
H  IS  answefed  by  taking  the  right-hand,  with  the  fingers  of  the 
Ifght4kand  extended,  and  shaking  it  thrice,  which  signifies  three 
titti^B  five,  the  nu»ber  of  the  fifteen  elect. — The  word  is  Zeomet 
hfld  the  answer  to  it  Eloham.  (I  have  no  further  particulars 
of  the  last  twto  degrees  than  those  stst^d^.  R.  C. 


^DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  THE  PRIESTLY 
^;  OKPER  OF  ISRAEL,  OR  PROVOST  AND  JUPGE..   , 

This  lodge  is  held  in  Solom4>n*s  priTate  aTch,«  under  the  sane- 
tarn  sanctorum,  and  over  the  sepulchare  rf  Hiram  Abtff :  i^  iMiieh 
flaitt^loBwar'finsillyll&ttaU^d.wftih  his  Jewtel.  *    .    ^    '^     .  ^  ^ 
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The  lodge  is  hung  witb't^v  i^Q^  llfomfofttodiwitb'CvtMsgti 
i^lAi?4Alfh*ifor«'(yftttriaftg4e.  •      '•    >    ■  •  .unr.:,  J.^Jw  ni  .p 

The  high  priest  sits  under  a  rich  bl«e  canopy,  ^maiqebl 
i^Mfpttf^^y  (k«arler«iMtgotd,  the  fbarfaiiioi^t^oliiuf^^lM^hdA 
e(f  Ih^^tell  ;df  KiAg'^dlotnon's  Tetiipl»  ttiid  the  Tab^niselerltioi 
%iMehiers^,' under  Mose«  the  gf^t  and  intptred  Ikwi^varr  •'^'^ 
'  Tito  Sadok,-in  addition  to  the  dBce  of  Hi|^  Pricet,  betortl 
of  Ptin^  of  Jerusalem  and  Harodium.  Solomon'  and  itinuii -i 
«t^ed  royal  chiefs.  These  three  officers  have  each  a  «ceptc€ 
-his  hands.  The  two  kings  wear  crowns  and  th^  High  Priest^ 
t^ri>lar  habit  of  his  office. 

""    The  oandidate  for  this  degree,  having  been  admitted  aad  d 
^ted,  isthuH  addressed  by  the  High  Priest *.'«-  '  '' 

»'  Brother' Noodle,  yoti,  hantig  taken  the  aolemn  oMigatloii 
tbis  degree,  I  do,  in  rirtue  of  the  power  to  me  giren,  -ootaatfti 
-  md  appoint  a  Prorost  and  Judge,  with  the  title  of  High-  Pri 
y>f  Oerasaletn  and  Haro(h«i  ai^d  Grand  Superintendant  oveir  \ 
,  Afcbitects  of  the  Temple,  in  the  place  of  your  late  Gvand'Matf 
^ffiram  AbiiT.  And  we  do  here  invest  yoa  with  these*  four  gold 
it^ys>  9%ispeiided  to  this  red  ribbon,  and  with  this  apvetif  tav 
with  the  same  colour,  as  an  emblem  of  the  atdoor  and  tetd  e£l 
ijihi- AbifiT.  The  %st  of  these  keys  will  ^peti  the  privtite  ereli 
King  Solomon.  The  second  will  let  you  into,  tile toonbiiotf  the! 
^Mfdrtal  widow's  son.  The  t'hird  will  let^yoa  into  the  stna 
|Mlbforumo^  holy  of  holies.  And  the  other  will  ensfbte  yoi] 
find  the  sacred  treasure  in  the  ark  of  the  coirenant« 

.    -   -  Oatechism,  f, 

"  Q.  What  i«  denoted  by  Tito  Zadok. 

A'..  Tito  Zadok,^e  prince  and  high  priest  of  Jerasalem; 

Q.  What  means  the  second  name. 

A.  It  denotes  the  high  priest  to.  be  just. 
''^^  Q.  What  was  the  intention  of  King  Solomon  in  fovmiB^  t 
degree. 

A.  To  appoint  grand  superintendaots  over  the  architecU 
•'  cirry  into  execution  the  plans  of  Hiram  Abiff  in  the  outer  i#o 

!  of  the  Temple,  and  to  honour  the  great  servant  of  the  moft  h 

lord,  who  was,  for  that  purpose,  created  prince  of  Harodim  s 
!  Jerusalem,  set  above  the  great  and  karned  King  of  Tyre,' ^nd 

j  most  powerful  king  then  oof  earth,  whose  wisdom  Ulf  eiceti 

j  that  of  a}1  men.     This  high  priest  was  the  first  a4fliittted'  b^  ^i 

I  two  kinga  into  this  <legree  and  within  the  holy  plaee  of'tl»% 
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;gal|.  Wlu»^ntKe9cooQdMaftoa«ialt^to^jt)i^4«g$$mo  j.? 
dcTA.ZadolSihe  great  faroiiHle  of  King  Solomm^  &iid>t»^4ui9 
mr.^QUiMted  Hie' fear  keys  of  the  sacred  treasures    coBtfiiia4 
10  the  oracle,  above  it  in  the  obelisk  of- Hiram  Abtffyxa«id4)at9W 
iftj^theisaortdprlvaHe  arch  of  Solomon.  '^ 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  Zadok  obtain  admisaioA  io^o  ,4h^f»'S4^ 
iMideplaoea,  •.  •  •■  .  .  .i  ..    ,,..'|''' 

-uiAb/IataitheiaMisk,  he  had  free  access  withput  at^ei^daM^ 
lito.Ae.'sanctom.  aanctortiBi  or  holy  of  holies  only  with  the^p^ 
nissioniand'  ift  the  presence  of  Tito  Zadok,  the  high  Priest,  "vrh^ 
affeofii  with -his  second  key  the  door  of  the  holy  place  leadia|t  to 
Ifae sanctum  sanctorum,  and  having  the  glorious  veil  of  the^T^Qor 
iptSiiiffhioh  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  most  holy  sanctMO 
^ctfunttn^  thrown  aside  by  twelve  of  the  priesthood,  repreae^i)^ 
ing^  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  he  was  permitted,  during  the  rea4- 
it^f  the  Jaw  ^y  the  Senior  Priest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ta  M.iew 
that  glorious  treasure  exhibited  in  due  form  by  the  High  Pri€^ 
TintoSftloaion's  private  Arch  he  entered  accompanied  by  Solomon 
juiDself  and  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  while  the  nine,  grand  offi^fa 
^gattded  the  nine  arches  that  led  from  the  resideace  of  the  Ki{^F 
toa  Haunt  8ion  to  the  arch  under  the  hdy  mount  Moriah.  And 
.indifaia  fottrtH  key,  he  entered  the  sepulchre  of  Hiram  Abijf, 
dtttdertheArchof  Solomon,  and,  on  that  solemn  and  secret  spat* 
[he  took  4begreatobltgation  of  this  degree,  in  the  presence  of  t^P 
Ulgs  ^Jerusalem  and  Tyre.  n 

r:  .Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  anticipation  id  Zadok  th^  Higfi 
Bdsst  bto  Ibis  degree.  A 

'VjAi.  He  was  so  strock  with  admiration,  ip  beholding  the  Air4^i- 
osiutre  aif  thk  holy  place^  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tbat  he  £^1 
prostrate  and  pronotmoed  J  ■     .-  ■  .  ,; 

Q.  What  does  that  denote. 

A.  The  glorious  light  of  God.  King  Solomon  perceiving  him 
io  that  attitude,  at  the  instant  the  words  were  pronounced  }ad« 
Taocedtt^d.rais^  him,  exclaiming  J az— b, 

Q.  What  does  that  denote* 

A,  The  sight  pf  God.  -  Solomon  deltvefed  to  him  the  four  keys 
Mop^ngtO'tihia  degree,  by.ivhich  his  knowledge  was  daily  in- 
creased. 

i  Q;  What  else  was  to  be  seen  in  that  sacred  lodge* 
c'i'Ai  A  triangle  in  die  middle  of  a  circle,  and  in  the  centre  of  it 

^e  TT  two  crosses,  like  the  cross  of  mount  Calvary. 

on .  Qt  What  is  denoted  by  the  two  roses.  . 

b- 'A,  The  white  rose  represents  the  purity  and  innocence  of  Hi- 
6iariiAttffrftQd  the  r^  on  the  circle  stone  bis  blood  ppea  for  tl^e 

,^17 
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High  Priest. *-*-CoinpatiioD8  and  explorers  of  the  boweU^of  ll 
bttlli^^ke^ldMe^^  to  aseist  mk  in  clotmgthe  lod^  of  J«dge9 
U^Fhoty  city  of  J«rusalem.     Pray,  Senior  CoQipaiiio&^ii4ist it  tl 
kkaidsty? 

Senior  Provist.— <-Ti>  seal  the  sepulchre  of  our  departed  grai 
roaster,  lock  up  our  sec  rets ;  and  retirt  in  peace  from  the  mansii 
of  the  dead. 

:    H2  P.  Take  the  cmbleois  of  your  office  and  see  that  duty  fait! 
felly  performed. 

The  Senior  Ck>mpanion  receires  from  the  two  kingfs  their  aoA 
the  one  with  the  arms  of  Jerusalem ;  the  other  with  the  red 
Aaron  budding^;  with  which  he  doses  the  tomb  aad  seale  the  e 
pvlchre  of  Hiram  Abiff. 

.  The  high  Priest  does  the  same  with  his  seal)  which  repf  esen 
the  arms  of  the  twelve  tribes.--*  Each  joins  the  proper  report  1 
pointed  out,  and  the  lodge  is  closed. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  PROVOST  AN 
JUDGE  OR  IRISH  MASTER.  . 

Form  of  the  Lodge. 

This  lodge  is  hung  with  red  and  illuminated  with  five  great  light 
one  of  which,  must  be  in  the  centre  and  the  others  at  the  fo 
angles.  The  master  is  placed  in  the  east,  under  a  bhie  cano] 
bespangled  with  golden  stars.  The  master's  title  is  that  of  tkh 
Utustriotts  and  puissant,  ■  He  represents  Tito  Prince  Harodim,  tl 
eldest  of  the  Provosts  and  Judges,  first  grand  warden  and  in spe 
tor  of  the  three  hundred  architects,  who  draw  plans  for  tl 
workmen  of  the  Temple.  The  second  senior  master  acts  a's  seni 
warden,  and  the  brethren  are  to  be  placed  to  the  right  and  U 
according  to  seniority.     The  wardens  ait  in  the  west. 

Form  of  opening. 

The  thrice  illustrious  and  puissant  master  strikes  four  qui 
and  one  slow,  which  is  repeated  by  the  warden.  The  master  as 
the  following  questions. 

Q.  Illustrious  brother  warden,  are  we  tiled. 

A.  Thrice  illustrious  and  puissant  master,  we  are  tiled  andci 
begin  to  work. 

Q.  Where  stands  your  master.  • 

A,  Ev^ry  where,  thrice  illustrious  master. 

Q,  Why  so, 

A.  To  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  to  attend  to  t 
business  done  by  them;  and  to  render  impartial  justice  to  ca 
of  them. 
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Q.  Wliat  is  the  clock. 

A.  It  is  break  of  dsfy  eight  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  seven 
ffklOokiiM  ,.  .      t .      '  .  A  i\:  i\-] 

V  IhejHMUitttr  strikas  fbar  aad  one  oa  the  «ltan  Whadiiifi  -i^pdated 
i^  ike  Wftrdens^  The  master  say8:--^iU-  it  k  ^ight^  tx^oi  tnU 
seven  o'clock,  it  is  time  for  the  workmen  to  begin  their  .'mbk<!^ 
lAekKl^e  ta  opened  and  the  bfethren  claplc)ur  aiid#im^.    i.:  ^ 

Form  of  Reception.  .  ;,  r  ^ 

The  master  holds  a  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  orders  the.gHind 
master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  go  and  prepare  the  oandtdale*  'Ht 
goes,  brings  him  to  the  door  and  Icaooks  as  before,  wbieh  the 
vaiden  vep6at8  and  after  him  the  master.  The  wardea  tofisnris 
ths  master,  that  somebody  knocks  as  Provost  and  Judge.  TSbk 
master  sends  to  enquire  who  is  there,  which  being  done,  fche 
answer  returned  is :  Brother  Noodle  stands  at  the  door  and  soli- 
cits the  favour  of  being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  IlhtstriQUS  Moi^ 
ter  Provost  and  Judge,  The  master  desires  the  candidate  to  bf 
examined  and  admitted.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  intro- 
daces  him,  places  him  between  the  wardens  and  retires.  The 
semor  warden  takes  the  candidate  by  the  band,  makes  him  kaed 
and  pronounce  Givi,  and  lays  his  naked  sword  on  his  shoulder. 
Thus  he  remains  a  while  until  the  Thrice  Illustrious  and  Puissant 
Master  pronounces  the  word  Ky.  Then  the  Junior  Warden 
raises  him  and  leads  him  seven  times  round  the  lodge.  At  thp 
finrt  round,  he  gives  tlie  Apprentice's  sign,  and  every  other,  in 
r&t^tion  as  he  goes  round.  He  is  now  brought  to  the  footstool  o^ 
(be  throne  and  thus  addressed  by  the  master  : — 

Respectable  brother,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  reward  your  zeal  for  masonry  and  your  attentfon  amd  . 
attachment  for  the  roaster  of  masters.  This  I  do  by  appointing 
you  ar Provost. and  Judge  over  all  the  workmen  of  this  lodge ;  for^ 
as  we  are  fully  convinced  of  your  discretion,  we  do  not  scruple  tp 
confide  in  you  and  to  communicate  our  most  important  secrets  to 
TOur  bosom,  which  will  encoiirage  yon  to  do  your  duty  in  this 
aegree,  tk  you  have  done  in  the  former,  to  which  you  had  the 
IwAour  of  being  admitted.  1  trust  you  with  the  key  of  the  place, 
where  lies  deposited  the  heart  and  remains  of  Hiram  Abiff ;  but 
you  must  bind  yourself  by  a  solemn  obligation,  that  you  will  never 
dJTBlge  the  secrets.     Kneel  and  contract  your  ohlis:ation. 

Noodle.  I  promise  to  render  strict  and  impartial  justice,  to  pay  ^ 
just  and  due  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the  counr 
dl  of  the  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  my  former  obligations : 
BO  God  keep  me  in  truth,  equity  and  justice.     Amen.     Amen. 
Amen. 

:.  The  caAdidate  is  ordered  to  rise  :  the  master  gives  him  astvpke 
00  each  shoulder  with  his  sceptre  and  thus  addresses  bim:— . 

Brother  Noodle,  by  a  power  to  me  given  and  with  which  I.  am 
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M9^.4ii^ilMte!d4.^.appoffiii  you  b  PrinroU  aad'  J«dg(e  <tteh  afl^^ 
woriicni^D.tMnikmif  ^rks  of  ike  temple;  amdy  as  such;  f'ortf 
IQict^tr  with  this  -gold^  key,  suspeDded  to  r  red  rib^ofr',  wki< 
you  are  to  wear  .as  a  collar.  Your  apron  is  lined  with  the  san 
j^#iojuc,  fiftao  emblem  of  the  ardour  and  tezi  of  the  masters.  Tl 
gpo^ikei  in  tba  middle  is  intended  to  keep  the  kevs  of  thepUiiM»: 
or(iTbe  M^of  tUs^egiee  is  to  carry  the  two  frrst  iin^eri^f  tl 
^i^thand  to  th^  lips^  the  thumb  under  the  chin  forming  a  sqnai 
jr^-i7be. pass- word  is  Tito  ! — The  token  is,  to  enterialce  tlie  liU 
jKusrer,  of  each  others  right-hand,  and,  with  the  middle  fin§^,' 
strike  each  other  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  seven  times.^^TI 
r^Kprds  are.  saven  fold  Civi^'Kyj  Jua^  Stolkin,  Hiramy  Oeamefrt 
4,rehitect  and  Xinxy, — The  grand  word  is  Jachinau  On  tl 
^flap  of  the  apron  a  key  is  painted,  being  the  Jewel  of  this  degv< 

Catechism, 

Q.  Are  you  a  Provost  and  Judge. 
•    A*  r  distribute  justice  to  all  workmen  impartially. 

Q.  How  did  yon  gain  admittance  into  the  lodge  of  Prove 
and  Judge. 

;{   A  By  striking  four  knocks  quick  and  one  slow.  , 
;  X),  Wiiatdo^yeumean  by  four  quick  and  one  slow. 
:Af  Tba  four  first  are  emblematical  of  the  four  fronts  of  tl 
Temple  and  the  fifth  of  the  unity  of  God,  whose  temple  it  is^  ai 
to  whom  we  owe  homage. 

Q.  What  did  you  meet  with  on  your  entrance. 
ji  A.  A  warden  who  conducted   roe  to  the  west  part'of '^tl 
lodge* 

;..Q,  Then  what  became  of  you. 

.    A4  The  Seni<!(  Warden  made  me  kneel  on  my  knee  and  pf 
nounce  the  word  Civi, 

Q.  What  answer  did  the  Hlustrious  roaster  make  yoa; 
,  A^  He  prcmouneed  the  word  JTy.  :     ^ 

QU  What  did  the  Thrice  Puissant  do  next.  ;  > 

A.  He  constituted  me  Provost  and  Judge.*  -  ' 

Q.  What  did  he  give  you.  '       *        ^ 

A.  A  golden  key  to  distinguish  me  as  a  member  of  tliis  degtt 
and  with  it  a  sign,  token  and  word,  by  which  I  am  known. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  key. 

A.  To  open  a  snuill  ebony  box,  where  ail  the  plans  ^r  tihe  cbi 
.  itnictioo  of  the  temple  are  kept 

Q,  What^do  you  mean  by  this. 
[:.fA.  i  m<^  th^  we  are  only  entrusted  with  a  secret  t<^  kite 
where  the  heart  of  our  respectable  Hiram  Abiff  is  deposited. 

Q.  What  is  your  word. 

^,  Tito.  \ 

.  Qs  What  does  it  signify.  '         ^  ^ 

'  A.  It  was  the  name  of  th^  first  grand  ,>¥ardeu.    He  waft. 
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^(^of.Hai>pjtM»»the  QideM4>r  the  PfOfwiqiPabdt-Jttgtti,^'«M 
iotfl^cloi;  oflbe.  tllfiee  hundred  aiithiteelBr  o^  th&««^t{ll•.(l^nT1^low 
i  Q^  Whftt  yrem  the  Inttntibn  of  SolbuMi^  iti  df«satHgtr|iMl 
degree*'  » '/.■.•,  :.  no/ 

A.  It  wa»  necessary  to  establish .  order  and  reguhMriiy  ilM)i«|^ 
such  A  number  dT  workmen.  For  this  purpose^  SoloiHon  «Y€<tfC«|[ 
Tito- Prince  of  Harodim*,  Adoniram  was  cteal^d  '  chicif  of |  the 
Prevosto  and  Judges,  and  the  King's  favourite,  Je^bcnrC;  Hvas*<fto 
oytiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  degree.     To  him  the  key  Was 

E'v^,  to  open  the  ebony  box,  that  contained  all  the  plans  6f '  thh 
uldingiB»  such  as  you  have  in  the  degree  of  secret  master.  "    *- 

Thi»  box  was  hung  under  a  rich  canopy.  Joabert  was  so  niudli 
8tiQek:with  admiration,  that  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  pron6unc^d 
die  word  CivL  Solomon  seeing  him  in  his  attitude,  probounc^d 
the  word  Ky,  and  then  put  the  seals  into  his  hand,  by  which  his 
knowledge  daily  increased. 

Q*  What  did  you  perceive  in  the  lodge. 

A,  A  fringed  curtain^  with  a  canopy  under  it,  to  which  was 
laspended  the  ebony  box  containing  the  plana. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  else. 

A,  A  pair  of  scales,  which  are  the  emblems  of  rectitude,  ^ith 
which  we  should  execute  the  duties  of  this  degree,  as  we  areap* 
(omted  Judges  to  decide  all  disputes  that  may  occur  amon^  the 
workmen  of  the  temple.  — 

Q.  Where  is  his  heart  interred.  ;^  * ' 

A.  In  a  golden  urn,  which  is  shut  np  in  the  obelisk. 

'Q.  What  means  the  two  letters  X  and  I,  which  appear  in 
this  draft, 

A.'  Xinxy  and  Jachinai.  The  first  signifies  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
aii4  the  second  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  grand  architect  of  the 
universe.  ■      - 

Q.  What  means  the  letters  I.  H.  6. 
'  A,  The  letter  I,  signifies  Jua.     The  H  signifies  Hiram,  Kin^of 
Tyre.    And  the  S  signifies  Stolkin,  the  name  of  him  who  found 
the  body  of  Hiram  Abiff  under  the  sprig  of  Cassia. 

Q.  What  do  the  letters  M.  B.  mean. 

A.  Hahabone,  who  found  the  Jewel  of  our  respectable  master, 
Hiram  Abiff. 

Q.  Where  were  you  placed. 

^  In  the  middle  chamber. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  remarkable  work,  since  you  have  beeh 
Provost  and  Judge.  ' 

,  A.  I  have  ornamented  the  tomb  of  the  respectable  Hilttm 
Abiff. 

*  As  Harodim  is  a  mountain  in  Scothtud,  how  would  SolomoD  knovr 
any  thing  about  it  ?  And  what  honour  to  be  .piioce  of  such  a  m contain  T 
Toe  plans^  scenery,  anachronisms  an4  drajnatic  ,  arrangements  of  jthis 
iiaioitry  ore  contemptfble  and  detestable.       '^  K,  C. 
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-Q.'Mnth  \fAuit4id  ibe  Thcice  Illuatrioug  )iia4  PuiMauiL  J^auiti 
omunentjash  wb«n  70H  were  received  into  tbie  degree. 
.  4*  Wilk  a  Yhitenproft,  Micd  with  red,  upon  which  were  whil 
and  red  roses*  aed  A  pocket  in  the  middjie  of  it. 

!:i2L  Whfti  i»tbe  tnteAtioft  of  the  pocket,  . 

iic.The  eldeet  of  the  Provosts  aod  Judges  ia»de  ueeof  it^^ 
put  the  plans  ki  wUehhe  commuaicated  to  the  master,  who4re^ 
tbdnoat  OB  the  tresael  board. 

<2.  What  do  white  and  red  roses  mean. 

it.  The  red  is  an  emblem  of  the  blood  spilt  from  the  r^spec] 
able  maater,  Hiram  Abi£f ;  and  the  white  denotes  the  candour  a& 
fidelity  of  the  masters. 

Form  of  cUmn^. 

Q.  How  old  are  YOU. 

A.  Four  times  sixteen. 

Q.  From  whence  came  you. 

A.  I  come  and  go  every  where.  • 

Q.  What  is  the  clock. 

A,  Break  of  day  eight,  two,  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Why  so. 

it.  Because  a  Perfect  Master  or  Provost  and  Judge  should  h 
every  whereat  all  times  or  hours,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  admtnii 
ter  justice. 

The  master^  wardens,  and  all  the  brethren  strike  four  quick  wi 
one  slow,  and  the  lodge  is  closed. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MASONIC  DEGREE  OF  NOAil 
ITES  OR  PRUSSIAN  KNIGHTS. 

The  origin  of  this  degree  is  deduced  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  c 

from  a  son  of  Noah. — The  officers  are,  « 

1st.  A  Grand  Commander, 
2nd.  A  Knight  of  Introduction. 

'    3rd.  A  Knight  of  Eloquence. 
i  4th.  A  Knight  of  Finances. 

f  5th.  A  Knight  of  Chancery,  and 

11  6th.  A  Knight  of  Defence. 

I  The  members  are  denominated   Knights  or  Prussian  Masont 

f  The  mysteries  for  the  initiation    are  only  to  be  celebrated  whei 

t  the  moon  is  at  its  full.     None  to  be  admitted  but  Masons. — A 

the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  Knights  of  various  nations  wei 
',  confederated  in  Palestine  and  mutually  communicated  their  sc 

crets  in  masonry.    The  Prussian  *  Knights  initiated  the  Christia; 
'  Princes  and  their  attendants  who  were  Masons. 

I  The  apartment  in  which  the  reception  takes  place  must  tk 

\  *  It  happens  that  no  such  a  country  ai;  Prussia  or  people  as  Prusstai 

!  /  tvere  known  at  that  time.     As  a  nation,  they  are  (Vf  modem  origin.    Ni 

[  thing  can  equal,  for  ignorance,  the  ignoreiit  histoiical  folanders  of  fhe« 

masons.  R.  C. 

I  . 
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be iA^'cdflfttied  ftifMtidn,  as  the  only  ligkt  |>erifiinefr  if)^6m  the 
<&oon.  The' members  of  ihi? degreef  wenribeiT  swturds,  optoft 
aikd  j^cytes  trinraied  with  yellow,  emd  therr  jewels  pendani  b^  a 
black  ribbon  to  a  buttori  of  their  waistcoatA.  The  form  is '  triaot^r 
fiilar  and  an  arrow  with  its  point  towards  the  earth  i»  the*  symbol. 
Tte  members  should  be  ranged  on  each  side  forming  «raavenfte. 
H^e  grand  CommandeT  in  the  front  fhcing  the  moon.     *  ? 

The  Chapter  opened  by  the  G.  C.  stril^ingt^ce  with  the  blade 
of  his  sword  and  returning  it  to  the  scabbard.  He  then  raises 
hit  hands  towards  the  moon,  the  brethren  doing  the  same,  add, 
in  this  posture,  de'clares  that  the  Chapter  is  lighted.  The  Knights 
examine  the  drawing  until  the  candidate  is  properly  prepared  for 
introdttction.  He  is  to  be  uncovered,  without  a  sword,  .and  to 
wear  a  white  apron  and  gloves.  The  drawing  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  apartments.  The  ground  of  one  is  blue,  a  silver  moon 
and  golden  stars  are  to  be  depicted  on  it.  The  other  is  black, 
with  a  triangle  and  a  golden  arrow  delineated. 

he  knight  of  Introduction,  who  precedes  the  candidate,  strikes 
thriee;  and  the  Knight  of  Defence,  whose  department  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  avenues,  announces  him  by  one  on  the  inside, 
opens  the  door  and  demands  the  secret  of  the  order,  which  is  de- 
livered and  reported  to  the  Grand  Commander^  who  replies, — 
The  worthy  knight  is  at  liberty  to  enter,  if  he  be  alone ;  but  if 
aGoonipanied,it  remains  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  motives 
that  induce  Iris  companion  to  wish  for  admittance*  This  is  an- 
swered, that  it  is  a  master  who  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  a 
PniBsian  Mason. — G.  C.  Let  him  enter  and  be  examined. — ^The 
Kmglits  draw  their  swords  and  present  the  points  to  the  candi- 
date. 

G.  C.  I  declare,  brave  knights,  that  he  is  worthy  of  your  coun- 
tenance, Give  m^  your  assent,  (which  is  done).  Brother  Noodle, 
will  you  renounce  pride  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

Noodle.  I  promise  so  to  do. 

G.  C.  Example  is  far  superior  to  precept,  commence  your  ca- 
reer with  an  act  of  humility. 

Noodle  is  led  to  the  Feet  of  the  Grand  Commander,  b^  three 
reverences  on  his  left  knee,  and  being  prostrate  before  him,  is  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  Before  he  is  permitted 
to  nae,  the  Knight  of  Eloquence  addresses  him  on  the  subject  of 
vanity  and  draws  his  conclusions  on  the  evil  consequences  attend- 
ing it  horn  the  example  of  Peleg  and  Solomon. 

G.  G,  Do  you  promise  upon  the  faitfl  of  a  mason,  to  keep  the 
secrets  with  which  I  shall  entrust  you'^  on  the  conditions,  firsts 
that  you  will  never  reveal  to  any  of  the  children  of  Adam,  the- 
nysteriesi  of  our  order  :-^second,  that  you  will  associate  with  us 
in  future:  third,  that  you  will  never  suffer  at  the  peril  of  your  fife 
any  man  to  wear  the  Jew^l  of  tki^  order,  unless  he  makes  him- 
self known  to  you  as  a  Prussian  Mason. 
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t^ias4i^^lt4g^^  my9#lf  l/Q:fal£I  the  pi:«8Gi:ihi9d>29^^> 
u  G.  C.  KDJ^ht  of  Eloqutneei  ypM  aire  at  Ut>9rty  ta  o^^^keJuiO) 

F  tbfliih(i#|(fryvi:rf9^f;flxq^lten^ order.    •  1    v      ^. '^ 

li  bii*^^  .$0..^vi^ry  PnMfi^n  Mason  l>e  it  knowo,  Tiotw^iilMUndJ 

||'  thf.«e<^t:ji»^f)g^«c« 'which  the  Deity  bad  takoa.apoD  mauki 

•':  t  f^r  their  iniquities  by  causing  a  universal  delugie,  notvitly standi 

the   Deity  had  given   the  rainbow  as  a  sic^n  of  reconciliatii 
^  vouchsafing  that  favour  had  declared,  that  the  world  should  ] 

I  be  again  destroyed  by  waters,  that  the  descendants  of -Na 

from  their  m^inX  of  faith  ia  the  divine  prediction*  ¥eiikg  apfirebi 
sive  of  a  second  deluge,  said : — Let  us  build  a  city  whose  ) 
may  reach  the  heavens,  and  let  us  niake  a  name  lest  we  be  94 
tered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. — To  aQcompli^  ilieiry 
signs,  they  began  t0. erect  a  high  tower  in  the  plain  of.^ini! 
but  this  enterprize  being  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  their  mak 
as  tending  to  frustrate  or  delay  the  execution  of  his  design,  ti 
mankind  should  not  always  continue  together,  he  obliged  tbe« 
discoutinue  the  project,  by  confounding  their  language,  so  ll 
one  could  not  understand  another.  From  this,  circumstance,  .1 
city  took  its  name  of  Babel,  which  signifies  cotifudon:  and  a  d 
persioti  of  the  people  and  a  planting  of  nations  ensued*  It  5 
9^1^  ji^ight  of  the  full  mood  that  the  Lord  worked  this  wond 
in  remembrance  of  which,  the  Noahites  hold  their  lodges  at  t 
8eas6n.  The  architect  was  named  Peleg.  At  least,  it  vaa, 
who  gave  the  i4ea  of  this  building.  As  a  punishment  for  |us.<2i 
tumacy  and  the  presumption  of  his  brethren,  he  was  depxiwe^ 
speech ;  and  to  avoid  the  outrages  oi  his  companiox»s»  whp;coi 
dered  him  as  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  their  design,  he  travel 
into  countries  remote  from  Shinar,  and  from  thence  only  by  moi 
light,  as  he  was  fearful  of  massacre  if  his  person  wererecovnif; 
His  place  of  retirement  was  Prussia,  where,  having  erec^q  a  ^ 
angular  dwelling,  he,  by  humiliation  and  contrition  for  the  f 

tl  he  nad  taken  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  obtained,  remission  for; 

I  sins  and  had  his  speech  restored  to  him.     This  dwelling- of  ,1 

}  leg's  was  discovered  fifteen  cubits  deep  from  the  surfiaice  pt  ji 

V.  earth,  in  the  year  553.     In  it  was  found  a  stone  of  wbit^  asarjt 

on  which  was  inscribed  the.  particulars  I  have  related^  the  I 
^  brew  tongue,  and  adjacent  was' the  following  epitaph  : — Here 

Kse  the  ashes  of  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL     7 
rd  bftd  pity  on  him  because  he  became  humble. 
Thus  we  communicate  our  grand  secret  to  you,  unknowa 
every  one  but  ourselves.    We  entrust  it  to  you  with  pleass 
Misfortune  to  you,  if  you  are  weak  enough  to  transcribe  it. 
circumspect  and  for  that  purpose,  practise  humility  after  ^e  4 
]  ample  of  our  grand  architect  ^ 

,^'Q]^e4ci^^ts  fheath  their  swords  ^nd  Noodle.  i;j  invested  w 
5»  his.    ttOf^welJitiecl  to  1^  butto^^  Hi^api 
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The  ceremony  is  concluded  bv  Ihe '  O;  C:V dbstttVittg'i  l*W\tM* 
:      l«l^«6lfe<hifea  tiwi  Xh9lt  if  b  tidw  to  rirtit^.  v  A-trtble  %btfcd 
feh'diiMles  i^  introduced,  and,  if  a  supper  be  pro^ld^;'  H  >*»  t6^ 
JMW  wBoW  of  vegetables.  ..     :         .r.  ...  u.h.^  vt 

I      jj.i  ;:...-     .iii-<.  •...  Catechism*  ."•    r-^v 

'      ,i^Q.  Who-aie  you,  ;  '^: 

I       -  A,  T^Uitte  who  ysu  are  and  I  will  tell  you  wio  I  am.  '^     - 

-  ^.  Do  yoa  know  the  children  of  Noah. 
I         A.  I  know  three  of  them.  '' 

Q.  Who  are  they. 
j         A,  1  particularize  them  by  their  initiak  S.  H,  I.  > 
i       .  Q.  Tell  me  the  words.  / 

j  A.  Begin  and  I  will  reply.  '  '  '^ 

I  Q.SbemHam. 

i  A.  Japhet. 

I       'Q.  What  does  this  letter  signify. 

j        'A.  The  initial  letter  of  the  secret  word .        ^  '        •  ' 

^  Q.  'Present  the  signs:  ,  •    -  '  a 

I        'A.  The  arms  extended  towards  the  moon  and  the  fhee  towsirdt 

ftfeeilst.  ^  .       . 

i      ,    '-Q,  Why  ifi  the  face  towards  the  east.  r 

"A.  Because  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  moon  rises.     *  y  '-  ^'  /^ 
^••ti'f3^eine  the  grip.  c  -     •  '.  ? 

A.  The  hand  is  denchM  thrice.  .'    .    -     .? 

I       ^  Hi; 'ifeliVer  ihe  pass-word. 

•A.  Pdeg.'  ''•'-'. 

^'%  How  do  yon  know  the  Architect  of  the  Tower  of  BabfeK    - 
A.'^  I  have  Ynentioned  him.  ** 

^'  Q.  Who  acquainted  you  with-his  history.  ! 

I  *:  The  Knight  of  Eloquence. 

'j&,  In  what  lodge. 

'A."  In^a  lodge  where  the  moon  gave  light. 
Q.  Was  this  edifice  praiseworthy. 
A.  It  was  not,  as  it  was  never  completed. 
-  9-  What  Is  the  reason  to  be  assigned. 
A.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  pride. 

Q.  h  it  to  initiate  the  children  of  Noah  that  you  retain  it  iii 
yiatlnfeniory.  '  .  .  .^ 

,A:  No;  but  t6  avoid  the  danger  which  they  experienced.      '^? 
Q.  Where  were  the  remains  of  Peleg  deposited.     '  '' 

'A;  fn  a  tomb.  .      .  '     ^^ 

Q  Was  he  he  not  considered  a  reprobate.'  •  '  '   ..  *^ 

I         A.  Koa  for  the  stone  on  his  remains  informs  us  that  his  Creator 
I      bad  qiercy  on  him  on  account  of  his  subsequent  humility.   ' 
Q.  pL  what  manner  were  you  received  a  Prustuuii  Mason. 
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,  A..  By  three  kuiBinatioflie.  and  by  kiising  the  pomi^el  ^.  I 
sword  of  the  Grand  Commander. 
Q,.  Why  did  you  submit  to  these  hamiliation&. 
A.  As  a  proof  of  my  obedience  to  the  dictates  eujoioed  in  tl 
degree. 

Q.  Why  do  knights  wear  a  triangle. 
A.  In  memory  of  the  Temple  of  Peleg, 
,  Q#  Why  is  the  arrow  reversed  in  the  centre  of  it. 
A.  In  remembrance  of  the  remission  that  •took  place  front  I 
'^     contritioo,  and  that  the  cup  of  wrath  wieia  turned  awttj  from  hi 
I       G.  C.  So  may  it  be  turned  aside  from  all  his  successaro,  a 
with  this  sentiment  I  close  the  lodge  of  Noahites. 

V 

4;. 

A    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    DEGt^&E    OF    RE 
CROSS  SWORD  OF  BABYLON. 

First  point.  **f. 

Officers. — Cyrus,  Mithredath,  Senior  Prince,  Junior  Prin 
Senior  General,  Junior  General,  Eastern  Knight,  SoutlM 
Knight.    . 

Scene. — Babylon,  with  two  towers  and  a  bridge  over  the  rii 
Euphrates. 

Cyrus  is  called  most  potent  sire. 

For  the  solemnities  of  this  order,  two  apartments  are  requin 
One  is  considered  as  the  council  chamber  of  Cyrus,  King  of  P( 
sia  and  Babylon.  A  throne  is  placed  in  the  east  and  behind  ii 
transparency,  descriptive  of  a  dream  of  that  monarch,  light 
with  seventy  lamps,  to  repiresent  the  seventy  years  of  the  cap 
vity  of  the  Jews. 

Form  of  opening, 
Cyru^s. — Brother  companions,  assist  me  to  open  the  sorerei 
chapter  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  Sword  of  Babylon.   PrhKj 
I  Generals,  the  days  of  the  seventy  years  for  the  captivity  of  I 

*  Jews  are  expired.     My  intention  is  to  liberate  them,  and^  to  tl 

'1  purpose,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  particnlars  of  a  dream.  Interp 

?  the  words  and  assist  me  with  your  counsel. 

i  in  my  sleep,  I  perceived  a  lion  ready  to  devour  me ;  and,  » 

j  distance,  Nebirchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar,  my  predecessors, 

V  chains..    They  were  contemplating  a  olort,  which  masons  uhi 

as  the  name  of  the  grand  architect  of  the  nni verse.  In  the  cloa 
appeared  an  eagle,  from  whose  beak  issned  an  order  to  rb171> 
i^iBERTY  TO  THB  CAPTiYEs.  I  was  astonished  and  confound! 
The  dream  vanished^  bat  my  tranquillity  is  disturbed.  PrVftci 
b  deliberate;  assent  or  dissent  to  .the  term  of  the  vision. 

c  They  dratv  their  swords  and  present  the  points  to  tb«  air,  til 
to? ib&  earth ;  by  which  they  assent  to  the  wilt  of  the  idi^gi  '"^  Tk 

I 
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tB^HfliililWc  poirtw,  -which  deaotes  Kberty,  ^nd  letMiemi^enmin 
in  that  positiOD.  '  '     '  ' 

Cyrus.—Brothef  coronaniotis  ;  the  captivity  iJhaflW  coticjudcd. 
Mfrcw,  Generals,  the  chapter  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Crdstf  SwtJrd 
of  Babylon  is  opened. 

Form  of  Reception. 
The  candidate,  being;  properly  prepared,  is  brought  to  the  door 
of  €h#  outer  tower  of  Cyrus'  Palace  and  gives  the  proper,  report* 
OfMbf  the  King's  Guardu  of  that  tower  opens  and  detnands^i&Ad 

Zerubbabel. — The  ftrst  among  m^  equals,  a  roasonof  rank,  atid 
a  royal  captive  in  Babylon. 

Gaard; — What  is  your  desire  ? 

Z.  To  approach  the  presence  of  our  sovereigo. 

G.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Z.  That  is  well  known.  Not  one  in  Babylon,  but  that  knows 
my  name  and  dignity.  (Here  Zerubbabel  throws  aside  his  outer 
garment  and  discovers  the  rich  dress  that  he  usually  wore  at  the 
mrt  of  Cyrus,  by  which,  with  his  well-known  features,  he  meikez 
himself  hnqWH  to  the  guard.) 
,  0.  What  is  your  age? 

Z.  Seventy  years. 

G.  ^bat  is  the  nature  of  your  present  application  ? 

Z.  To  remedy  the  miserable  situation  of  my  brethren. 

GL  Attend,  whilst  I  report  you  to  the  king  and  council. 

Here  the  Guard  knocks  as  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  Sword, 
aeven  distinct  or  slov^,  three  quick,  ah  interval,  and  two  quick. 
Aoswered  from  within,  he  reports,  that  the  Priaee  Zerubbe^el 
flolicits  an  audience  of  the  King.  He  is  commanded,  after  a 
paascj  to  introduce  him  to  ^e  middle  tower.  The  Senior  Prince 
of  the  Court  of  Babylon,  who  now  represents  Cyrus,  the  king, 
fQiDe»  to  him  says : — Worthy  Prince,  for  what  do  you  appear 
befeietis? 

Z.  1  implofeyoiit  good  will  and  justice. 

S.  P.  Upop  whose  account? 

iL  My  own,  and  that  of  my  companions,  who  have  been  m 
servitude  seventy  years* 

S.  P.  Signify  the  extent  of  the  favour  you  request. 
:!  Z,tTo  grant  us  our  liberty,  to  permit  ns  to  return  toJudea, 
and  to  ««8iat  ua  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  our  Creator. 
uS.  P.  Since  motives  so  just  aiid  honourable  have  brought  you 
hater  youshaU  speak  to  ua  face  to  face. 

il&ecduoeik  cbambei?  door  is  thrown  open^  and,  upon  entering, 
JmkhvA>e\  kneels  before  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  The  king's  repre^ 
tentative,  dnriag  the  time  of  hit  kneeling,  delivers  the  substaoet 
Qfeti|e.«eq».e8t^  Cyrus  si^ys  -.—Arise,  worthy  prince,  I  have  long 
^^iit^seil  Abe  we%bf;  of  ^oujr  captivity,,  and  am  ready  to  rdease; 
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you  this  instant,  if  you  vriii  communicate  to  me  the  myfterie 
fbm^atA^  mivnmmy)  fov  which  I  have  almys  httd  Am^r 
pM^^nd  vttteralioii.  > 

'■•■'  Z.  Most  potetit  Sitfev  your  iitiistio»  ventfen  it  im^oMMe  fiA 
tsb  entravt  you  with  thein ;  for  Solomon,  wh«n  he  firiit  gBsmm 
principles,  taught  us,  ih^it' equality,  fidelity  and  brotherly 
Mreever  vo  be  the  crtlierioQ  amop^  masons.  Your  nsk,-  5 
titles,  ywit  superiority  are  inooropaUUe*  with  the  mansiiaai  w1 
tbe  sacred  mystenes  of  oar  order  are  preralent.  CHir'CBie 
marke  are  ofikiiowD  to  you«  My  engagements  witii  mj  Ismi 
ans  inviolable,  and  I  dare  not  reveal  to  you  oar  seaiw/a.  U 
liberty  is  only'  to  be  porebaeed  in  this  namcry  i  prefer  t 
tf^ity. 

Cyr<is.-«I  admire  your  zeal  and  yoar  eourage.     Pancca^  Gi 

Yals,  this  worthy  prince  merits  liberty  for  hm  attacfamei^Mbo 

voten&n  compact.     (The  brethren  assem  by  lemmmy  tie 

tl^irew^d$^)    Wi^'moch  pleasure,  I  grant^iofen  ' 

requested,  and  ooaaent  to  your  liberty.     (  The  chaim  1 

/n>m  the  captive,)    Go  into  your  country  of  Jndea.     I  permit 

.to  rebuild  toeterople  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed  by  my  predecease 

'and'ywir  treasure  shall  be  returned  to  you  befocc  die  an  ia  1 

^1  appoint  you  chief  among  yoar  brethren «iid  to  preaidea 

Spoor- equals:  and  I  command,  that  tbey  shall  iioBoar  yomu^t 

nave  hitheito  hoaoured  me.   ^  I  expect  a  swall  tfibKlaliPCMB  ] 

^btid  will  send  to  receive  it  even  under  the  porchea of  ly— a.i 

temple,  as  soon  as  erected.    1  ask  "a  model  of  yowr  ieiapBi.  :  I 

hot  for  the' simpTe  valufc,  that  I  requtV^jt;  but  toowvincery 

"neigh bour^  and  surrounding  nations^  that  you  are  altfl  m 

jny  protection.    Henceforward,  you  ate  to  be  to  sa  aM  -i  j 

"be  |io  you  afriend.  I  now  arm  you  with  this  sword,^as^aiiBUDg4 

ingtnark  above  your  fellow  companions.  You  ate  ioooasiw^it 

lame  sword  that  Nebuchadnetxar  received  f rem!  your  tivg^Jeri 

chim,  at  the  time  of  his  captivity,  and  1  ampeniQade&^^batii 

employ  it  in  defence  of  your  country,  reKgioa  and  kusra^  r.  J^ih 

fore,  create  you  a  Knight  of  the  Ked  Ofoas  Sword^  aMi^*i 

proof  of  my  esteem,  I  invest  you  with  lih is  apron  and  aarii^^ 

we  have  adopted  in  limitation  of.  your  ewn  asbhiteota.'   ISi 

marks  are  circumscribed  with  particular  myutries^  vfaicb  hgt 

to  the  Princes  and  Companions  of  this  Coart  aa^an  bottniDtt  1 

'  yoU  will  hereafter  enjoy  among  ttem  theeaaae  distmotieiia^ 

,  slso  present  you  with'these  remnanttofafoioi  fonaev/Eaokpieai 

'  were  brought  away  at  the  captivity  t  tlkiaRedfioMaJawatU't 

.olive  branch,  as  an  emblem  of  peace  betweeiLiKi ;»  aQd^.^be«9e] 

^'  of  t^e  Red  Cross  9#ord  Degree,  as  a  pfbof  of  (Hnaiaaiomlo  ^ 

']  tht^  eotintry  fcfr  yoar  oaii.    That  youaiay.paiBsjmtlipetf  n«i^ 

*  meat  through  the  provinces  betwaao  xhm.'waA'inimtT^m 


*^  ^y1Hal.^?vMLi^  wi^«r  }hao  the  m09(  wise  SqI 
tbM  lbs  most  pawerful  lirfmm';  Itngs  oftWo'moden 
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iiiBiluilie  Ifatec  fintBabybnisli  Qsaidt  in  ^ntcateioo  the  wofih 

S ,  M ,  and  A ,  and  altogether  to*thB:fovtfth,     SifiKi 

Mlewry  yon  tvywn  native  country;  but  if  more   is 
kded'  of  you,  gm  them  the  sword  up  and  down  as  a    ^ 

txpShe.oandidate  retires ;  the  lodge  or  dbapter  is  made  to  rep»e» 
•Bvta  public  Toad  with  a  bridge  over  the  river  Euphrates  ta  Baby^^ 
iaa,  «ith  gtiards  at  each  end.  Zerubbabel  appears  and  is  stopped 
kf  thr4hYt  guard,  who  ehaUanges  him  wHh  i — Who  comes  there.? 
tti  i^veathe  answer,  sign,  word,  d^c-,  and  the  same  to  the  second 
fpard.  iie  passes  through  the  dominicms  of  the  Kia^of  BabylM 
and  reaches  the  confines  of  Judea.     On  passing  the  bridge  of  tlia 

ibm,  he  gfves  the  third  word  to  the  first  giiard  and  to  the  last 
dMree  words.    The  guard  replies :-— Thrice  tried  and  thrte^ 

.WQ««d  companion,  pass  in   the  name  of  -the  God  of  S-«*^ 

Mt-^^  flttd  A .     The  best  scenery  for  this  oerempay ,  that  the     . 

^leeawhere  the  chapter  is  held  wiU  admit,  is  used. 

>  Second  point. 

'  The  eandidate  has  now  put  off  his  rich  attire  as  Zerubbabel 
Maeie  af  Jerusalem,  and  has  put  on  that  of  first  sojourner* 
fhwiidinbuiy'Haggai  and  Joshua  are  supposed  to  have  gone  through 
Mm  sereaiomes  of  the  R^  Cross  Swor^  Degree,,  and  to  h^ivp 
ihcoMepnaeqpals,  holding  a  chapter  or  sanhedrim  on  their  pwii 
fttfionntiy  at  Jemsalem,  to  examine  all  M^ho  return  from  their  pap- 
^ivitj^'to-pfwretbat  they  are  legitimate  descendants  from  AbrA- 
fifam,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Ezra  and  Nebemiab  are  also  officers  of 
Bhis fcsalifdiim» the  whole  present  beingseventy-two. 
•fi»  Aimport  is  made  at  the  door  by  five  distinct  and  two  quicjk 
iHaaclui  z  'and,  to  the  question  of  who  comes  there,  is  ^swered :— 
AoM^oatner,.  a  descendant  of  your  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isasjc 
amijdxti^KA^  come  oat  of  Babylon  to  live  with  bis  brethren;  in 
-4iiiiai  and  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
$  ^4Js^aeior.f  daof  haeper).  Whet  is  your  age  ? 
-  *  Bojouroer/^Seventy  years. 

'tt^'Ol  None  but  architects  and  grand  architects  can  be  admitted 
ite'thte  lionour  which  you  seek.  If  you  possess  the  necessary 
i^iaalifioatiotisv  there  is  a  vacancy  not  yet  occupied  and  ^ou  ma^r, 
Ibyeietlityaad  perseveretnce,  acquire  those  honours  which  av&il 
^^Nlennit^  without  regard  to  birth  or  fortune. 
uftiTUOHeatadidate  gives  the  signs  of  the  ten  preceding  degrees  and 
(iBslaia  ap<m  the  proper,  level* 

^^^¥. 'Itfothanaflie  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  JacC^, 
■ihifSltto^gtaad  ^aahedtim  of  J^nsal^m  and  give  immediatejy  an 
>tM(ttflliq^,ei^(ii<me6Bi;de)iverance^from  yo4ir  Bab);lonish  qappiiy, 
yyid^ndeayour  to  pfove  that  you  are  worthy  of  distinction^.'  " 
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ration :—»...,.  ,i       ,.  •  .  ,,  ..,..., 

Cyrus,  kine  of  Persia  and  Babylon,  who  admitted  the  propr 
of  my  application  for  freedom  with  fervency  and  zeal :  and,  ai 
w^eiUif  xe^s^of  ovf  c^pUvity  had  exoired^  he  g^t^d  Vb* 
tpat  1  Aould  depart.  He  also  armea  me  with  this  sword, 
honoured  me  with  the  appellation  of  Brother  and  Knight  C 
{^H^i^.of  the  Red.Groia  Sword.  He  furthermore  ^ave  qm 
fipron  and  (.hia  sash,  with  this  olive  branch  and  these  relica  di 
foryiar  temple*  whicli  I  now  present  as  a  proof  oC  the  gopdni»< 
QywMpt.your  deliverer. 

.  ,Z»  Srother  architect,  the  decorations  convince  us  that  you 
Ugrjty  a,nfi  fortitude  have. been  put  to  the  teat,  and  convince 
lalftQ,  that  pomp  and  grandeur  will  not  triumph  over  the  boB< 
q(  MaAonry«  Cyrua»  in  decorating  you  with  these,  was  guida 
a  noble  apnrit;  but  not  that  of  equality  which  inwardly  accoq 
9Jes  ua,»  The  disUnctioos  of  this  prince  you  have  nobly  meri 
aful.you  hav^  also  pursued  those  of  masonry ;  but  before  you 
bi^.^q^^ted  with  tbe  remaining  secrets,  you  must  fartbcir 
^l^at,yofii:  bondage  has  not  obliterated  from  your  mind,  the  se 
i^niU  of  a  freeniaot  that  you  are  not  incapacitated  from  atu^i 
iWtXiiyateries  of  the  order.  Therefore,  you  must  firat  give  tm 
j^gual  which  you  received  from  Cyrus. 
. .  The  signal  is  given,  and  some  other  ceremony  previoua  te 
QJl^ligajUw),  of  which  there  is  no  copy  among  ray  documents; 
^e  have  seen  enough  to  se«,  that  ihey  are  all  alike^  and  that 
l9iH>r,of  one  is  the  tenor.of  all.  The  obligatioa  taken^  ZerUibb 
addre^es  the  near  candidate^  or  Noodle*  .i«  the  Mlqi 
atxain  :— 

Jt  is>our  intention,  in  future,  to  acknowledge  those  only  nam 
bers  of  our  order,  whom  we  know  to  be  true  and.  legitic 
masons ;  not  merely  by  their  outward  form ;  but  by  their  mam 
and  actions :  and  even  they  must  bring  with  them  as  a  pU 
some  part  of  the  remains  of  the  former  temple.  The  intend  o| 
labours  is  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Tht  sword  wl 
Cyrus  ^ave  you  roust  be  used  in  defending  your  brethren 
companions  in  arms  and  to  prevent  all  those  .who  would  proi 
the  august  edifice  that  we  are  now  about  to  raise  to  the  honoi 
the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  on  these  conditions,  that  we  ep^ 
you  vith  our  secrets.  After  your  deliverance,  Cyrus  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  Sword.  I  now  present  you  with 
tjfpwel,.. which  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  ypvir  digi 
and  that,  in  future,  you  will  work  with  your  trowel  iil^y^^  hi 
and  your  sword  by  your  side,  during  the  tiine  tbat  tbe-^TenpI 
rebuilding.  .  ,r  ^.- .   ^-.-  i  ' z.    ^' 
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liH!<h4^.m»1l^,  tlis^  yoW  tmve>«e«rr^d  two  d«g^^  dfldhilglllkoO^ 
The  chief  emblem  is  the  sword  and  trowel  placed  across:  -•  *i'''f^T 
'^  Bkd^tU  ^^f^  fertile  fted  Crosk  Swori  of  Battykwj  -  ^^ 

/:•.'••••.'  ''i   '  .  ^  I'!  .i-'i/O 

JJj6^^k<?ftVpflON  OF  THE   DEGREE  OF  KMOfttS' :0^  . 
r  »  THE. SWORD  OR  OF  THE  EAST.  '    .  '[ 

Tii^Wfl  idafnother  degree,  so  much  Hke  the  former,  as  to  be  mAH^ 
updf  iiea^y  the  same  wtyrds,  with  some  slight  Tariations:  \ii^ 
i!^«(i  ;  Rkd  Cross  Knights  of  the  Swokd  ok  of  tydb  EA^lk 
The  ceremony  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  the  dteant  .of 
€;f«s.'  The  reception  and  disibissal  of  Zerubbabelare  pi^ciftel^ 
Ibesame,  on\j  the  tribute  demanded  is  three  lambs,  five  sheiep, 
ttid  «evea  rams  (as  if  rams  were  not  sheep,  or  some  sheep  rams.y 
An  escort  is  furnished  to  Zerubbabel.  Without  the  escort,  we 
found  ^bat  he  travelled  safely ;  with  it  he  gets  robbed  on  iSie  4 
irid^fe  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  order  which  Cyrus  had  gaye  him; 
kit  as  ihcy  could  not  rob  him  of  the  eecrets,  he,  of  course,  is  te^ 
ceived  at  Jerusalem  as  a  good  masonic  Jew.  XJpob  what  pr^ 
tshcc  could  Jews  ever  be  excluded  from  masonry?  The  pehttW^ 
Ofthebhlfgation  is  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  Knight  f)f' tf# 
»rowl,  without  sufTering  captivity  for  life.  The  sign  of  amasorrli 
Knight  of  thiti  degree  is  to  place  the  right  hand  on  the  left  ^h(^f^ 
*r^irtt!«^it  fall  diagonally  to  the  right  side,  as  if  cutting  the 
Mly  iti't#o.  The  answer  is,  to  place  the  right  hand  trpOtt  ihid 
toft  hi^'akid'ter  traverse  the  body  to  the  right  hip.  The  grip  is  t6 
ipiftc<6 thief  ipight  hand  upon  the  sword  and  to  draw  it,  as  if  to  fight. 
9In?(H'^  imKe  a*  movement  with  the  body  as  if  to  repel  an  ene^ 
my;  the  left  hand  lifted  up  and  closed.  The  words  are  Jwhd 
tMf^Btbffl&ma.  The  pass  word  Liberty.  The  chatechistt  will 
IrtS^'fvr  either  degree. 

'..   ''.  Catechism. 

V  Q.  Brother,  how  came  vou  to  the  eminent  degree  of  Knight  of 
jifie  sword.      '  '  ; 

^''A.^By  hiimilttv,  patience  and  frequent  application, 
."^tJ:^To  whota  do  you  address  yourself. 
^'"  A.To'one  who  is  greater  than  a  king,     (modest!) 
^^  <;j.'What  is  yoifr  name. 

^7  AJ.'ttftftyoti'wlU  find  upon  your  records.  ,  '^ 

'••■(?.  Yottt  country.  '  v"^ 

''Ai^  Judea^I*  am  bom  of  noble  parents  andof  the  tribe  (fi  Jddak 

»^-^  'If^t  art'doyou  proffess.  .."'^ 

«  iliiifekofiT^.^-- ' .-  ^      ■  -'-:  '-^ 

,^  Q.  What  edifices  do  you  build;  ,     •      :^'''''J^ 
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Q.  Where  do  you  rait^  ttietit; 
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A.  For  want  of  ground,  we  build  them  in  our  heaHiT.' .  '^    ^ 
Q.  What  is  Ae jf^ftuine  aipp^ttatiofi  cf'&'KtiiWhlt  Mijon.   ; 
^okA^  Al^eM^Mon.     '  ;  -    "^  '  '  "   ^^  ;^^„ 

Q.  Why  called  a  Free  Mason.      ►  i  -  l  >  f> 

A.  Because  the  masons  who  were  chosen  by  Sofontpn  foWoi 
at  the  temple  were  declared  with  their  descend^tnts  freeanfte 
empt  from  aift  imposttv  duties  and  taxes.  They  had'al^b  k  j^ri^ 
lege  to  bear  arms.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple/by  N 
buchadnezzar,  they  were  carried  into  captiirhy  with  the  Jcyi 
People;  but  the  good  will  of  Cyrus  gave  them  permission  to  e^c 
a  second  (ecnp^e^  having' iirst  given  them  liberty.  It  is  sipcelt) 
epoch,  that  we  bear  the  name  of  Freemasons.  l\     '" 

Q.  What  was  the  first  temple.  -    1 

A.  It  was  the  wander  of  the  world  for  riches  and  grang^i 
tfftap^rch  #ould  contain  200,500  people. 
c,  Q.  Who  wtare  the  architects  of  this  grand  edifice. 
A.  The  Creator  of  the  world  gave  the  design  and  Solomob  • 
.  rerted  the  workmen. 

Q^f^Who  placed  the  first  stone.  '^ 

Solomon. 

At  what  hour.  ».        <, 

^^^A.  Before  the  risiuff  of  the  sun.  ,    .         i  >! 

;^-^<J.'Why.     •  *  .     .    ,    ,.,    r, 

^  A.  fo  point  out  the  alacrity  required  in  the  irorslii^.  of  1 
*l>ehy:  -'  ,"    .,, ,/.,  . 

'  Q:.  Why  is  the  No.  81  held  in  so  much  venerf^tioi)  \|H^ 
Wli^orf^i  .  V         1 

>  *A;  B^Gimse  thil  tinmber  explained  the  triple  essence  of  th/^ 
^tty,  6gared  by  the  triple  triangle,  by  the  square  W  nii^e'^ 
•tiM  Bvniber  three.  !'  ! 
':  r  Q.  Why  were  the  chains  of  the  captives  triangular.  '  /   ' 

>  A*  The  Assyrians  understood  that  the  Triangle  wascbnstde 
as  an  emblem  of  the  name-of  the  Eternal  by  their  eaptives.  Td 
therefore,  made  their  chains  in  thatform,  to  render  their  iituiit 
iBiore  mortifying  and  severe. 

.^'  Q.  Why  is  it  prohibited  that  masons  shall  not  worJL  \nX  at  re 
lar  structures.  -      .      *^ 

A.  To  teach  us  a  duty  that  irregular  lodges  are  not  to  beJ 
quented.  ,>i: 

Q.  What  were  the  injunctiotis  given  hj^  C^nii  t^^^Hf] 
secot^  tetnple.  v     /*         j  '  ^  ^' 

-A'.  That  tt  should  be  an  hundred  cubits  long,  sixt^brpM^^ 
ility%h.-  '    ,      . 

rf  Qi'Whvdid  Cyrus  command  them  to  take  tlie  woij^jjrcyisi 
taiioil^Md  stone  from  Tyre.  */ 

«^.iJThM4h^  seeoord  tempU  might  in  tBese  . 
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Q.  Who  was  the  immediate  ar^l^U       r  .»  n».  y^jd  ff  .^ 
A.  Bem.^  '•   ..  ^'  •>''  T '^  ^ 

Q.  ffj^v  were  tli^-iiicovkQ^Q  armed  with  flvprdh.  <i  ■ '  '  '^    W 
A.  As  they  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  in^caityia^ltUe  o&ate- 
riala  and  even  the  work  itaelf.  /  ■  ^^    \ 

j,  Q.^  Ari?  wu  ^kjiight  of  the  sword.  '    ' 

,^1.  Look  iit  me.  (draws  hi9  noord)  ,*    •  .  ?s 

'Q.  Give  ciie  the  sign. — fqtvsn} — Give  me  the  wcodi;    ♦    •  ^  ) 
A.  Judea  and  Babylonia  .  '  V '^ 

S.  Give  me  the  pass  word.  '  • 

.  IJbertY,  '^ 

'    Q.'  Giv^  the  ^rip^given) — Where  have  you  worked. 
A.  At  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  "  ' 

Q.  The  instant  of  rebuilding 
.  A.  Present. 

^  Very  excellent » since  we  are  happy  eaoughi  to  hate  febuilt 
the  temple  in  its  spJendour^  let  us  preserve  the  memory  and  re- 
isarkspftt  by  .our  silence.  ..  ■       - 

.'  ^  '*'* 

Now,  Brother  Williams,  I  am  hearCify  9kk  of  this  >ib'^m- 
ioable  trasb,  and  so  are  most  of  my  old  readers,  many:  of 
wbom  will  Dot  take  the  trouble  to  read  it.  In  ex<^sd  for 
fillinfrTbe  Republicau  with  it,  I  would  remind  tbeai,  .;^at 
ootbin^  vicious  or  Donsensical  can  be  exposed  without 
^^  dialled.  And  however  gross  or  tedious  that  d^^t^^, 
(be  exposure  cannot  be  complete  and  ei^cttial  wiihoiit  il>  I 
Wma  fladlj  have  abridged  the  matter  ;  but  1  saw  jilm 
dbriil^meDt  would  hare  beeu  bailed  by  Masooitaa  igo^rttuce 
jiiflSeif  fi^lVol'otis  ceremonies.  Other  degrees  bAve  c;(i9ted 
W\^So  exist  which  I  have  not  detailed  for  want  of  th«  «e^ 
oes^ary  docvjments ;  but  we  hove  enough,  we  bav^tfll  that 
^^^^4ited  .  Ma^oD  could  collect  for  years  upau  the  siib- 
j^aiit  very  greaV  expense,  and  we  find  a  general  sa'iii^ 
;)j^,whi^  ^nuist^  of  neeessity  be  the  case,  in  whatl'ver  de* 
grees  or  ramifications  it  takes,  unless  some  s[iecific  politiodil 
QN^itfiioiii  {iiyooipies  be  mixed  up  with  it,  as  has  beeu  the 
cfueoo  the   contineot,    and,    at  times,    partially   iq.    ^is 

Tbe  two  degrees  last  described  are  parts  or  ^e^ianiag^ 
Uii^iRi^f^  AfdiHD^ree,  tbe  remainder  of  which  wU(!hi| 
ioicribed  to  the  Dul^e  of  York.  Then  the  Koigbta  ,T^'- 
^rl^^EC^'Ro^t^fucian  degrees  will  be  inscribed,  tpvttlft 
Doke  of  Sussex,  wbp  is^now  the  grand,  fool  of  jLh^fgrst^, 
ftMfb^WubYii,  or  uod^r  whom,  you.  %.  .W,Uli^jais,.^|rcAtMtf 

Bfiot^rstjML  Wj^.cap  Ju^rdl v  pJft'ie jR^br.>iflltn  M» . 
j>b(^gem^r|>ef/w1i6  lelCrhls^^  Fleat^SMel^ 
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td^d'lJiolJt/ldf  (he  part  of  Joint  Grftnd  Secretary  \^U 
Gi^hff  Lod6;e,  io  the  iu'rie'  of  4  or  5  butitff^d  pouflds^'^p 
f8jir?'"Blitfdfr  such  a  man  as  you,  to  rtin  all  ovet  tbeetfti 
m^p\ky\hg'^MiooU  or  deputy  gratid  'fool,  i^  »!raiige  i 
afod;kiid' indicates  another  phrenological  organ,  y<»l  tsm 
iiced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  or  an  organ  of foU^:  'kWti 
We  Know  of  mankind  through  the  past  assures  as  that  tWt 
a  predominant  organ,  more  in  some  than  in  otbe-i^^;  i>ul 
must  be  very  large  in  those  who  are  fond  of  9pecidatiw>n 
iionry  ;  and  from  what  I  have  read  of  your  wngMlar  ex 
nection  with  this  sort  of  Masonry,  the  conceit  ariseff,  11 
I  could  distinguish  this  peculiar  bump  on  your  ^  tempi 
The  grand  Architect  of  the  universe,  has  yet,  aiDOOg  mi 
iind,  fabricated  but  little  more  than  folly,  and,  udless 
can  furnish  our  moveable  temples,  much  better  than  y 
TJpeculative  masons  have  furnished  yours,  we  shaH  pay  be 
borry  compliment  to  the  om7ii«ci>7iiand  omnipotsnl  and  c 
kipresent  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry. 

The  degrees  of  Masonry  are  something  like  our  Univ 

'«f<yjdegrees,  only  the  former  are  dearly  purchased  and 

latter  bring  considerable  profits  with  them  as  they  pro* 

^hey  ml^st  be  both  removed.      Even  Christianity  was  1 

•preached  as  a  revelation  of  mysteries,  and  thJd  accounts 

lis  wide  anid  rapid  spreading  among  the  more  ignoratit « 

bredulona  part  of  mankind.     The  preaching  of  Jeiius  C* 

.'Wag  called  the  revelation  of  a  mystery,  and  the  veryv*rv< 

Hhin'  was  still  a  mystery  to  those  who  did  preach  !   St.  P" 

.  tcould  not  reveal  it,  as  f  bave  revealed  it,  and  as  I  ba?re  b 

VeVealed  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry.       Wkb  tb#'  I 

christians,  nothing  but  a  revelation  of  the  mjsi^ie^'  y 

talked  about      Curiosity  is  the  child  of  mystery,?  anxT 

Inow  that  they  always  keep   together,  or  closely- fdll 

each  other.     When  Christianity  had  its  birtb,  the  koo 

^  associations  of  mankind  were  full  of  all  sorts  of  mystei 

some  like  this  nonsense  of  Masonry,  some  more  fi«ibliin< 

with  more  meaning,  and  others  for  thegratlflcalioo  of  dW 

ent  passiops,  natural  and  unnatural.     From  tfcese  InytfCe 

;the  slaves  and  other  very  poor  people  were  excluded,  i 

'  ^heh  the  fir^t  christian  preachers  professed  fe  reveal  tb 

Hhelir  curiorfty  and  eagerness  to  kndw  them  were  ra^4 

-  the  Vighest  pitch,  as  is  the  case  with  iJome  silly  pMpk 

^'tpy  ri^al' revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  Freemasottryi   '  1 

*'kroS0  and' thus  spread  abroad  that  most'  raiseh*svod»  o3 

"'tij^stei'tes,   Chriirtianify;  in  fts  common  acceptMlo^.- 
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Q^^iim  |j»oq|Ls  ;W«r«  called  revelations.     TJj^  ^ey me^^be 

WJ9^lhf<9^<ibj  the  curiosity  ex'cited  among  the  •"s^aVsfjAJPi^ 
9i\k^ti\gnotaxkt  peo|>ie  ;  and  lastly,  a  pretended  Uip^ruji^hy  05 
fipjipe)  f»C  the  hero  o(  all  the  mysleries  and  revf^latioa?,^  ti^ 
fuSfipeFsoaified^  oa/Bed  by  the  Christians,  Jg^us  dfhrtsl^  or 

That  ceriiuri  mysteries  called  Freemasonry  have  exulted 
ia  (bin  Isiand  i^  known  in  almost  every  cottage,  and  iny  rc^: 
telMtoQ  will  follow  the  cnriosity  raised,  wherever  it  be. 
^QL  I  have  no  real  system  to  set  up,  1  see  that  these  mys* 
teriesare  all  mischievous ;  I  desire  to  pull  all  down,, to  leave 
aelhiog  of  the  kind.  80  also  was  the  existence  of  nrivj^te:- 
lies  kaown  to  aii  the  people  tributary  to  the  Komahs^  gnfj 
the  Rofliaa  Conquests  opened  the  way  for  the  exposure  adg 
fall  of  these  mysteries.  The  Roman  power  removed  the 
daager  that  would  have  otherwise  attended  the  ^xposupes ; 
^oditisTery  probajble,  that  the  first  Christians  didexpo^, 
as  fiir  as  they  oould,  the  better  to  set  up  a  new  system, upop 
4b0  feiU  of  the  old  ones :  as  we  read  but  little  of  the  e^ist^x^^e 
oftbese.mysteries  after  Christianity  began  to  gain  a  t'ootiug. 
Aoi  these  religious  savages,  the  Christians  and  MahomqCai:^, 
telle  destroyed  nearly  all  that  were  useful  or  deti^tful^  ib 
Uieaoo^Bt  mysteries,  in  ancient  science  and  literat^re^  for 
^t>etler  support  of  their  more  ignorant,  more  useles^s  axjfl 
fiioreg4pomy  dogmas.  I'hese  religious  savages  have  been 
:tke  «0r8t  of  all  savages  ;  they  have  been  the  scorpions  ^of 
4be  eaftli..  Even  now,  they  would  fain  destroy  the  last  ves- 
ligcfof  Hindoo  or  Chinese  records,  for  the  sake  of  having 
ODtbipg.oI  the  kind  of  prior  date  to  their  low,  gross,  and  • 
abominable  Bible  and  Koran.  And  of  these  two  classes'  of 
hook,  worshippers,  each,  would  gladly  destroy  the  other  ! 
jAboqiiiiabla  relic  of  mystery  I  abominable  religion !  that 
taftkefl'  mankind  nothing  but  a  wicked  and  miserable  race 
?^«attrhroat0! 

!:rl,0of»sid€r  that  I  have  conferred  even  a  benefit  on  masons 
iirh0  f«U^w  the  thing  from  curiosity,  by  this  exposure,  and 
-aiis^t^oiitied  tp  their  thanks*  Many  of  them  go  on  undf^r 
*lh#!#aMofi|ion  that  they  arrive  at  some  ver^  important 
-k#*wled[ge;  ainl  to  assure  them  that  they  are  ,not,~is 'to 
.«)l>feff  a  benefit  on  them,  pecuniary  as  well  as  moral,  for 
.the  purivtf^  i«  yerj  expensive.     The  .Decrees  wbicb  1  nave 
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mine,  were  sQld  by  Fiacb  at  tbe  average  price  .«C  a,  gxaam 
^ach!'  ^^e  considere4  half  a  crpvra  a  page^a  iQQdenI 
charge  for  his  nonsense!  nonae^ae^  I  Irulj  mlj^  Sot^^m 
i^nse  pever  fetched  such  a  price.  His  charge  fox  nUepdanc 
(6  itistru(5t  a  lodge  was  (en  guineas  a  day,  and  Single*  Mb 
sons  he  would  pass  through  the  degrees  at  tberate-pf 
guinea,  somelimes  a  guinea  and  a  half,  or  two  gaiaaa^.far 
each  degree.  To  have  bought  a  copy  of  each  degfeeao 
its  accompaniments  that  Finch  had  to  sell^  or  to  be  iakiaic 
b^  him  through  all  the  degrees,  would  have  €€^t  near 
hundred  pounds!  I  speak  from  a  calculation  nwuie  fcoi 
his  lists  of  prices  and  avowed  charges.  His  beesi  wi 
that  he  administered  masonry  at  a  much  cheaper, rale  tba 
it  could  be  bought  in  the  regular  lodges!  after  all,  brotfa 
Masons,  or  Brother  Williams,  I  shall  give  you  more  nu 
sonic  information  for  half  a  dozen  shillings  than  the  cbea 
dealing  Finch  would  have  given  you  for  a  hundred  pound 
His  charges  were  as  abominable  as  masonry  itself  Befoi 
I  published  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  have  bought  tbe  tsro  fin 
parts,  which  I  now  sell  for  eighteen  pence,  for  sixteea  sbi 
,  Ifngs  and  have  sold  them  for  a  guinea.  1  thought  thia>'a 
enormous  price ;  but  there  was  something  for  tbe  moae; 
and  that  something  a  suppressed  book,  a  book  that  brousl 
danger  of  prosecution  for  selling  it«  Finch  bad  no^excuj 
for  his  prices,  beside  that  of  finding  masonic  fools  tOigin 
tbem.  He  was  the  first  to  print  and  sell :  and  tba  pooc  sill 
fellow  thought,  that  as  God  was  with  h^m,  he  wa^goiagt 
make  masons  of  all  mankind,  rebuild  the  Temple  o£.Jefu«i 
lem,  and  settle  all  human  affairs  according  to  the  degrc#a» 
holy  writ !  But  he  found  himself  sadly  opposed  ibp  tl 
brotherly  love  of  Masons.  He  tells  us  that  experience  hi 
.  taught  him,  that  be  could  not  trust  them  even  to  send  hi^  t 
unpaid  letter^  for  fear  it  should  not  not  be  worth  op«n|tt| 
and  where  he  let  out  his  books  on  credit,  be  found  do  pai 
An  action  was  brought  against  him  for  the  price  Af  wo" 
done  in  printing  or  engraving,  he  tried  a  set  off  by  ehargif 
the  man  £15  or  £16  for  passing  him  throu&:h  some  of  tbe  d 
grees  of  Masonry  ;  but  Lord  Elienborough  would  not  alio 
the  charge ;  because,  forsooth,  otber  Masons s^id  tbatFim 
had  no  authority  to  make  masons.  He  bad  the  same  ifg 
authority  as  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  any  other  Lodgt^and.th 
is  none.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  any  maq  may  recover  Uami 
ney  again  ;  indict  the  officers  for  raising  money  under:  fol 
pretences;  or  bring  an  action  for  general  daxu^agfts  aa:! 
money  sptot,  wartbof  linwp,  ^fJSh'^yf.^^}$j^s.9»ofum 
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AWiireof  lb1«,  oflate,  an  attempt. bas  'beep  jraail^^L^ 
tmtHnotO'SoaietbJDglikea  Beuefit  Societ;/ bi^t  ^s,  c^U^tH^ 
hsntfitB  are  optional  and  not  compulsory  or  r^galatj?3:;i^X 
artiol^Bj-^tbe   law  would   not  recognize   it  as^  c^.  .^j^e^t 

r.  1  bavefbe^n  thinking,  whether  it  would  not  be  worth. N^iu 
Brbdii^*«?wbl1d  to  dramatize  some  of  the  foregoing  de/^ees 
drde^rei^d'  to*  eome.  It  would  certainly  fill  the  Surrey 
Tb^atrf  for  nonths.  The  scenery  ma;  be  got  up  toai^y: 
pitobof  l»agnificeuce,  as  the  subject  is  most  extensive/  U 
maid  be  a  much  more  becoming  subject  for  the  stage  th^a 
was'tb6  Herefordshire  Murder.  1  hope,  at  least,  that  some 
friend  will  wjbmit  it  to  Mr.  D's.  notice,  or  to  that  of  spme 
ol^eaterer  for  the  dramatic  public.  The  joke  would  be 
g«iKl»  to  see  all  the  mummeries  practised  on  the  stage;  all 
tbe  secret  signs,  tokens  and  words  given,  and  th?  wbola 
tbingexposed  to  the  life!  There  is  room  for  good  comip 
aetioii,  in  the  nonsensical  ceremonies.  I  Nviil  find  a  gentle- 
man toi^niate  the  thing  as  to  correctness,  at  all  points»if 
SBobbo  wanted.  Masonry  is  in  itself  a  private  or  secret; 
dwoMi^  If  Ibe  Masons  will  not  see  it,  their  wives  will  to  a. 
Wbwd.  And  but  few  masons  could  keep  away  from  it.  J[ 
'rtaattbis  done,  as  the  finish  to  my  exposure.  Let  it  once 
gft  OB  the  stage,  and  no  two  Masons  would,  afterwar49» 
loofceacb  other  in  the  face.  The  grand  patron,  of  course^; 
is  pot  eonfined  to  a  patronage  of  Masonry,  in  public  houses  ;r 
be  wW  b^  as  welt  pleased  to  patronize  it  on  the  stage,  as  ia 
Tbe'  R^poMican,  or  elsewhere.  1  shall  dedicate  this 
vi4i}ifi«  to  the  Grand  Patron  of  Freemasonry.  . 

Jt  1^*11  be  necessary  to  improve  some  of  the  dramatic 
airaag^ments,   which  are  wretchedly  constructed  as   per- 
fofOiMia  4b«»  lodges.     For  instance,  the  murder  of  Hiram 
hiaMi  at  niid*day,    in   an   open  building,  surrounded  by 
hoodrediiof  workmen,  including  bis  time  taken  for  prayor 
aod  theirs  for  burial  tvithin  the  dinner  hour,  is  fallacious 
upon  the  face  of  it.     The  finding  of  the  Jewel  in  the  well,  ' 
the  body  under  a  loose  sprig  of  Cassia,  and  the  assassin,  or, 
in  vome  degrees,  the  a.«sas<ins,  in  a  cave,  with  the  wandering 
meteoror  stars,  \%  equally  Tallacious  and  deficient  in  dramfk-t 
tic armftgement.     One  would   think,  that  the  whole  «tory.. 
waaa  slirsery  tale.     Daggers  are  introduced,  which  was  aa^ 
inslraisiml  unknown   to  the  A^atics  of  that   time.   .   Th^  , 
afBected" gi'ief  for  Hiram  ^bifT exceeds  that  whicji  woii/ld  be  . 
caiiiw>o4ti-fc»a4^Hre.     Indeed,  RJosonry  may  be  taie^  Mfej^i 
p«taidlJF}lM(a8otb^rW8ibif  df  tte  Chri^tiad  ^eligioti^  sub-* 
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al^(jtf.l|jpg^  H,Hr«jn  ^^if^  for  Jesus  Christ,  or  Prpme^heas^ 
Hercules,  or  Tharomuz»  or  (be  Sun  for  ages  below  ibe  be 
XpOt  ^PO^  ^ct>vA  to  hell. 

,;X,f^kjng/tbe  Temple  pf  Soloraou  to  be  allegorical  and 
»)^fin^fabric  of  knowledge,  a  construction  to  which  Jo 
l^i^us  iu  some  measure  leads  us,  Masonry  might  have 'b< 
tf^ifi  f^nd  may  be  viewed  as  a  beautiful  science.  It  is 
tbi$  Sfinse  only,  that,  it  would  be  what  Sir  Isaac  Newt 
praoouuced  it,  the,  science  of  sciences.  But  modern  Mas< 
have  no  such  briliiaut  notions  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  one  ii 
Ihousaod  or  them  will  understand  my  allusion  witb^ 
further  explanation.  Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  temple 
Solomon  was  a  scientific  emblem  of  the  universe,  an  emfol( 
Qf  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  even  of  inspired  kno 
ledge ;  and  so  far  its  masonry  was  a  science  veiled  in  al 
gory.  But  as  modern  masons  make  no  pretensions  of 
kind,  it  would-  be  wrong  to  give  them  credit  for  prof^ssi 
the  knowledge,  as,  if  possessed,  it  would  be  a  fair  mat 
f^r  boast,  and  would  court  publicity. 

,  Both  Masonry  and  Rosicruciauism  are  ill-construci 
similefi  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Religion  or  the  cru 
fixion  of  Prometheus,  a  persecution  and  destruction  of  b 
tiant  reason  and  accomplishments  by  force,'  strength 
thieves,  for  the  revenge  of  which,  the  associations  are  pi 
fessedly  formed.  Yet  ignorant  of  the  allegorical  meaning 
the  association,  and  taking  the  whole  fable  as  a  literal  tru 
the  members  of  these  associations  have  but  re-murder 
their  Hiram  Abiff,  or  re-crucified  their  Christ.  And  sn 
being  the  case,  my  attack  upon  them,  as  that  of  a  more 
telligent  Mason,  Christian  or  Rosicrucian,  is  fully  warra 
ed.  And  this  will  explain  what  I  meant  by  masonifyi 
iM^ons.  It  has  been  hitherto  considered  a  disgrace  by  1 
igi|Of«at  Christians,  notto  be  a  Christian  of  their  stamp  ;  1 
)R;e  apd  Christians  will  turn  the  scale  and  make  the  disgra 
felt,. io  be  such  a  Christian ;  and  the  same  with  Masons. 

A^lhope  by  this  time,  that  I  shall  have  improved  yc 
W^J^JJp^Vi't'  Williams,  I  will  draw  my  Ma£k>nic  Idtt 
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wfitfpg  to  you  16  a  close,  with   a  /ew  fiiftWr  ei^latia'^ 

tibnsl  "-■-•••  i—-     '       •  V   '"   •'•';"'"'':■  ^^ 

The  dpwingsjn  tb^  lodges  for  the  ditteredt  degr^s-w^re 
gene^a^ly  made  on  the  floor,  with  chalk  and  cbarcoafc'  Chalk, 
Charcoal  and  Clay  are  mystic  words  with  Mas6iis;'adtf 
embfeipatic  of  freedom,  fervour  and  zeal  or  fidelity.  la 
some  todges,  it  was  a  custom  to  strew  the  floot  wktf 
fowdex^fid  rosin,  which  reflected  the  Hlumioation,  lit  the 
time  of  making  a  new  Noodle.  And  it  was  also  a  custom 
tp  make  Noodle,  with  a  mop  and  pail  of  water,  clean  up  the 
tJbe floor,  as  bis  first  labour  in  masonry.  But  lately  the  offi>- 
cers'of  the  lodge  have  adopted  the  habit  of  drawing  the  out- 
lioeof  the  figure,  as  far  as  possible,  by  nailing  down  tape  of 
other  material  of  the  kind.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  every 
thing  is  done  and  worn  among  them,  with  a  degree  of  neat^ 
Bess  and  elegance :  and,  in  some  instances,  at  'a  greeufc 
expence. 

Much  of  the  masonic  foolery  of  the  last  century  is  abolish* 
^d^  and)  severe  as  is  now  the  probation  of  a  noodle,  it  bai 
no  comparison  with  what  it  was.  Every  possible  terror 
that  could  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  candidate^ 
without  doing  him  a  bodily  injury,  was  adopted.'  In  some 
(odges,  the  first  thing  he-  saw,  on  being  restored  to  light-, 
ffastfae'who^le  lodge  standing  round  him  with  drawn  swords 
pj^fpted  and  all  but  touching  him.  This,  with  the  glit-^ 
^jriPK  effects  pf  t]ie  lights  and  the  swords,  after  having  been 
^jpi^  blindfolded,  must  have  produced  a  strong  mental  im* 
pres^joQ,  ^v^n  terror.  There  were  also  very  tedious  proces- 
8ioQ8|,in  perambulating  the  lodge  blindfolded  a  given  &um« 
ber.Qf  tiroes.  ,  i 

r  .14  calling  the  men  from  work  to  refreshment,  the  followiiig 
^fetnouief  are  observed.  The  master  whispers  to  the  Sen?of 
P^ox)  o&Jiis  right  hand  and  says:  It  is  my  will  and  pleit« 
sare,  thfit  this  lodge  be  called  ofl?  from  work  to  refresbmeoi 
^(M'yig i^^asure.  The  Senior  Deacon  whispers  (he  communis 
.ca|^  to  th^  S/enior  Wardeq  ;  he  to  the  Junior  Deacotr,  as 
his  messeogerV  who  carries  It  to  the  Junior  Waidenj^-by 
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•At  niaflOBie  funvralffiire  ia  a  great  xbeasio^  aMIili 
•ad  as  the  bcf emonjr,  such  as  it  is,  k  open,  I  conaot  a^elc 
mtroduce  it  here.  There  is  also  a  form  of  takiag  aad  pi 
ing^  the  chair  aomialij>  and  of  appoiating  other  offiEU 
which  as  they  have  no  secrets  bat  the  oaths  of  the  forn 
the  penalty  of  which  is  to  have  the  right  hand  struck  eff 
addition  to  the  other  penalties  pledged,  they  are  not  won 
of  further  notice  here.  A  more  particular  descriptioe  of 
insigaia  of  the  different  offices  would  be  tedioas  and  use! 
to  the  reader  of  this  exposure;  my  purpose  being  to  exp 
what  Masons  call  their  secrets  and  myBlcriea,  and  not  Ih 
Uttle  fineries  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  expose  to 
public  gaze,  which  are  manufactured  for  that  purpose^i 
to  make  the  supposed  mysteries  appear  more  mysteriooa. 

The  peroration  of  my  exposure,  brother  Williams,  1 
tend  to  be  a  general^  and,  1  hope,  a  luminous  charge 
Masons  of  both  orders,  or  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ordc 
therefore,  I  shall  break  my  correspondence  with  you  a 
very  little  ceremony,  and  with  very  little  of  recapitulati 
I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  so  far  made  good-  erery  pro 
•ition  of  my  first  letter  and  of  the  advertisement  of  this 
posore.  Indeed,  I  have  gone  rather  too  much  into  a 
tail  of  matters  that  were  not  exactly  secret^  but  I  did 
like  to  refer  my  readers  to  more  expensive  books.  I  i 
like  the  mode,  think  it  unfair,  that  avoids  the  troubls 
delineating  a  principle  or  a  fact,  by  referring  the  rea 
to  other  books,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  easily  to  be 
tained.  It-  is  too  much  to  assume  that  every  reader  ha 
general  command  of  books,  multitudinous  and  expeni 
as  they  have  become. 

I  have  fairly  explained,  that  the  basis  of  Masory  is  frivo 
in  itself  and  a  cheat  upon  those  who  are  drawn  into  it. 
also  immoral,  in  almost  every  effect.  The  oaths  are  clearh 
legal,  though  patronized  by  the  Royal  Family,  and  by  m 
bers  of  the  legislature,  the  priesthood  and  the  magistrt 
They  are  also  exceeding  wicked,  and  an  instructron  in  assi 
aatioD  is  tbe^predominant  feature  ofmasonry.   It  begins  y 
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tb«  fae(SHiBi«gt  aod  grows  into  inreteraoj  as  niasoBf y*  gr6ws 
otton^Jie  iudividuftl.  Verilj,  1  do  tbink^  that  Frefeiunt 
Bd^isoD.  (GM»t  RobiBSoOy  as  my  prioter  was  pleased  toafrt 
sameifor  tne)  has  made  good  bis  charge,  that  the  horrors  of 
Hbb  Ffeaob  Revolution  grew  out  of  the  masouio  lodgest 
Assassiaatioii  is  made  a  merit  in  some  of  the  higher 
degrees,  and  it  is  easy  to  teach  a  mind  thus  iostructedt  that 
it  is  also  meritorious  in  the  extermination  of  an  opposing* 
ijeei  or  party,  that  the  revenge  meant  for  the  murderers 
of  a  favourite  applies  to  those  who  oppose  a  favourite 
doctrine.  I  do  not,  say,  that  the  thing  has  beeo  ear- 
ned so  far  in  this  country ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  system 
have  been  sown,  and  tbe  same  or  similar  seeds  wiU 
always  produce  the  same  or  similar  fruits,  in  the  sam«  or 
similar  soil  and  atmosphere. 

If  yoo,  Mr.  Williams,  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Id 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  I  shall  certainly,  by  a  peti- 
tba,  ebftlleoge  you  to  a  defence  of  your  mjisonie  amuse- 
mets^  if  1  ean  find  a  M.  P.  to  present  it  for  me.  There 
,  ave  many  other  masonic  members,  and  I  am  not  a'iitttesur^ 
prised  to  find  Mr.  Henry  Grey  Bennett  one  of  them.  For 
the  presant,  I  take  my  leave,  wishing  yoo  a  comfortable 
digefttioD  of  what  I  have  so  far  written  on  Masonry,  and 
eoaclade  with  the  grand  sentiment  of  Revelation  for 
feVBR  1  Free  ihscpssion,  no  secrets,  no  mysteries  I 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 
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Dorchester  Gaol,  August  26»  Anne 

'**'*" ""'     ■  * '  "'"  *    Ten'ebraB  lB551*'Anno  'LucTr'^o 

Sir,  MagoQs)  1. 

It  is  an  iosuU  and  a  disgrace  to  the  natioD,  that  ils  ch 

magistrate  should  be  the  patron  of  so  scandalous  and  in 

cbievous  a  mummerj  a$  that  of  Freeinasonrj.    After  I  ha 

completed  ibe  exposure,  [purpose,  if  I  can  get  ao  exteosi 

list/to  publish -Ibe  names  of  the  magistrates  «nd  priests  w 

support  this  abominable  institutioD ;  at  the  head  of  vrhi( 

as  a  matter  of  course,  will  stand  your  iiame  as  ^^ra 

patroti*  ' 

None  of  these  mummeries,  none  of  the  mummeries 

which  you  are  the  head  and  chiefs  such  as  MASPo^jFt.l 

Cbufcls  ordees  of  Koigbtbeod*  and  evea  (be  mmnnAf 

Uli'preseftt  state,  can  stand  before  (bat  torrent  of  knowlec 

which  is  rushing  upon  the  people :  and  the  wisest  thing  t1 

you  can  do,-  for  the  benefit  of  your  successor,  is  to  «d|^  < 

of  every  nonsensical  or  ceremonial  mummery  as  smt>«tt 

bat  as  quickly,  as  you  can.     You  never  bad  a  better  or  mi 

honest  councillor,  than,' 

Your  prisoner, 

.RICHARD  CARLILE 


Printed  and  Publiftbod  by  R.  CAHtiLC,  ld5,  Fleet  Strwc^— Ail  Corics] 
I  Air  "Thefapabliun*'to  belsaattbepbnaofpiiblmtti 
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Sift,  [  Bradford,  Sept.  5th,  1825. 

THOueH  tnj  reply  to  M  r.  H  einekin's  remarks  on  itiy  answer  to 
Uf  lectiiM  wilt  Bot  appear  ^as  sooa  as  I  wisbed^  yet  jtb«iM^ 
filsM^tof  my  promise  is  as  speedy  as  my  a.vocatioQS  and 
opportnnHy  would  cpnvenieutly  admit.  I  shall  waste  no 
words  in  introductory  remarks,  but  proceed  at  once  to  my 
obternatfons  os  such  paragraphs  as  appear  to  me  to  relate  - 
to  the  subject  in  dispute,  vis.  ^*  The  evidence  of  a  divine- 
sttM^iU^dftace  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Nature  a^d  the 
Wtirs  of  the  world." 

NoCieithstaBdiffg  the  explanation  given  by  iVIr.  H.  in  the' 
iA  yam^n^fa  of  bis  remarks,  I  am  still  unable  to  fi-x  any 
^tbjCft  4»#ap)Qg  to  ^he  pbrase»  '^  Infidel  in  practice,"  lba«i 
tki\  "  vice  is  the  proper  practice  of  the  infidel/'  What 
imuiRig  can  be  attached  to  the  phrase  unless  it  is  inferred 
HHittfcefheory  of  the  infidel  world,  if  reduced  to  practice, 
f  l«Jbiiii/^ioi^?r*wfaat  iff  the  practice  of  the  meobauiobut 
Ibft^iU^plip^tipn  of  i^is,  theory  to  create  maclviQery  or  its  pro- 
flocef  We  do  not  call  navigation  the  application  of  the 
llteory  of  chemistry,  nor  land  surveying  the  result  of  the 
theory  of  hydraulics.-^ 'We  naturally  suppose,  that  drunk- 
efiimss  is  ibe  practice  of  the  drunkard,  and  adultery  and 
fornication  of  the  sensual  debauchee — Indeed,  the  expla- 
nation given  by  Mr.  H.  in  this  paragraph,  instead  of  remo- 
ving, the  imputation,  giv^s  additional  force  to  the  inference 
previously  drawn;  for,  though  he  says, -be  '^  would  be  far 
from  assefting  tbal  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between 
Infidelity  and  Vice,"  yet  he  has"  no  hesitation  in  maintain- 
iBg  that  infidelity  is  highly  favourable'  to  the  growth  of 
vice,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  it,  if  the  mind  tms 
Bpt  been  well  cultivated  by  education,  and  the  passions  are 
not  restrained  by  the  suggestions  of  prudence."     No  proof 

—V  •  pTii«e<r&i^PnKHshed  hy  ft;  Cmlilc,  155,  Fleet ;St reef.     '     ; » 
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dfn^^fl)r<$^(Mi(biifteiftt0f^»;  9Dd  I  d>otiid  be  jtfl^Aod^ 
idte«rl#yVb{i|>OBite(iilRsbrtioq^tei  i  frill  lUtetbpli^ibriBffi 
tfefauiDtioftb6fi)UeftMn;  itfhelher  relig!oD/(inMmibg^.tb«M 
fti'iMilielift^htd  eHisteuoeof  an  oasnipoleiftbciDgwiA  a  iri 
e«<ftllaMlr»^lMd«  atMlpMilshaie0(  Mid^  iii»pwalv>eii^i 
Aihtffs^^bff  ir^di'  tena  we  andgrgtim^, 4t  clwhclitf  .of '«i 
niB^^tikieaee  aod  Mate,)  be  tbe  oiort  favcoirablei'to:.! 
groartb  of  riee,  by  which  word  I  aiean  that  mo^  of^o 
AtfA^iwMcli  Mods  td  produoe  the  greatest  aiistrf.  ^.tbe 
diti^tml,  aad  ootuseqaentlj  to  society.  Virtde,  of  ^iuhii 
will  ttgaify  that  which  produces  the  greatest  bftppinOBs. 

}  WUlaely'I  presume,  be  deoied,  that  every  one  usviuria 

leekff  biF  own  bappiaess,  it  beiog  his  interest  todo  ao^  j 
wJieoerser  be  fails  rn  tbe  attainmeDt,  he  does  soy  fro^iita 
fidtanoe  of  the  means  requisite  for  the  parpase;  anditv 
sequetitiy- follows,  that  knowledge  is  the  grand  d^siclarat 
of  mankind.  He  is  tbe  wisest  man,  who  chooses  tbert 
eodSy  and  the  best  means  to  secure  tbcMie  end».  In-  ah 
^^>know4edge  is  power."  So  far  then  the  believer  nod  < 
balie?er  a^i  upon  a  level ;  but  here  the  dififeredoe  betifi 
4kem  commeaoes.—  The  unbeliever  having  no*  hop«to 
iteraliroin  any  rewards  or  punishments  after  dcatbv  will  i 
itet  bis  tetions  so  as  to  generate  as  nracb  pleadui$d»lBil 
iHtton  itts  possibie;  will  be   virtuous  in  propertioal  to^ 

:  2  kaowiedge,  as  virtde  is  that  which  wilt  nake  bltB-^dlkip 

a«d  vice  that  which  will  render  bim  OHstArah^e;  /:Iiefl 

lievef  be  vicioQs,  but  when  be  is  nilstaken  ia  tMiaeaM  < 

dadve  to  happiness.     What  wiH  be  the  eondaet  of  Aei 

H«ver?     We  will  first  take  the  believer  in  fke  '^xiirtiispe 

.'«  deity  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  patishaM 

unassisted    by  revelation,    and  afterwards'    ooastdai 

Christian  believer.— From  the  appeanmocis  ia  MttfM^ 

rTheist  cannot  infer  what  actioBS  wiH  be  pleasing  i»  » 

phraidBg  to  the  deity. — Pain  and  want  bue  fre^ietttly 

'h>tof  men  whose  actions  are,  by  us,  regarded  l»  km 

oial  to  mankind,  and  wealth  and  pleasareare^  often  beai 

-ed  upon  men  whose  actions  are  injuiioiis  to  mifttitat 

rand   wliose  passions  involve   whole  nations  ilieirimm 

dSxerooiating  agony  aflSicts  tbe  iaftuit,  whicb  owadt^b 

d^MTVed  tbe  sUgbiest  misery,  and  tbe  moasCffr  itfhxfAh'm 

Itbe  spoil  of  the  indigent,  and  jetts  at  ibmf  wote^'PoBa: 

'-apletniour)  and  powey,^From  siicb  appeM«0O«Ptar<tl 

/tpe-TbeisI  \s  placed  in  tbe  greatest  uodertaintr^'Ms  to  m 

itacitons  will  \f^  legarded  with  approbaitk)ii  qtAspteasaye 

viha^Muiipotant^li^peaser  oCbitaiteieivisifds^adpaalibiiM 
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fitonlaaidf/ihiijdeiijii  itcr.-ii  com  pelted  <4o.9eftQj^,•fr9to1mtk 

^Mdittteas p  crbneof MtraordkitrjinftgiiUackiHtHeilMctjl 
tteb^iMtoieM^'Of  IhfexleHy  lo  Uie^khui^««iMUi«.h0>rtrAit(^ 
UfKvvltib  Uw-dttpeat  apprebenBioDy  wImb  be  appredobffl  .Ibh 
bdiiDd&ryiibeftweQn  tbe  present  «ud  future.     Were -tbi^  ]UAn 
kftvivb  Aitine:  Jilways  to  operot«  iipoa-  bi«  iiaaglmUiDaJA 
foil  idtoe^  H  wovid  be  Impossible  for  tbe  Tb^iit  tgyrtlMi 
tsrisiiB^    All  i8  dark,  dreary.  And  nolaUioamblei  lepItU) 
stithr^tarm^nd  apprehended  torment.     From  wb^icao 
the'Tteiii  infer  tbat  he  shall  be  happy  in  the  next  worlds 
^ieiik4he  meroy  of  the  deity  ?      Where  i^re  bi9'groaQd»^<of 
rptliantef   .  Experitooe  here  if  no  oloe  to  tbe  dispaoftttidof 
«iao!:iboosiifHreheB8ibie  almighty  beiag^  and  the  exprntar 
tinflswe  dtrtre  from  tbe  contemplotioQ  of  one,  whoae  ae^ 
t»OB  tffe^govenied  by  principles  ioeoneeivable  to4if^  add 
WlKepoasessas  iibiquity  and  absolute  and  unlimited: poitKO^ 
are  inr  .and  agonising  anxiety.  -—la  order  to  serve n.tblf 
beivg  >mo0tefleQtttally  tbe  Theist  will  be  able  to  ioveBLsA 
i»od»jliiit  iiQ)>Q}]Ddeddeyt>tiony  utter  prostration  and  bnsA- 
liatioii  •{himself  at.  bis  shrine ;  and  as  proofs  of  his  firm  At^ 
taehalcta^f  hr  .vr ill  be  led  to  practise  self-denial  and  bcidify 
adslsrilie^  bcpamse  these  will  be  supposed  to  be  -.the.  aloat 
dj^uMroBl^  ouurks  of  his  regard,  but  the  adoption  of  pleat- 
ttsiaabU  acii^isihsngh  useful,  would  be  open  to  ibe  suspidioa 
of^keini^parfo^Qiiftd.  (or  tbe  $Ae  of  tbe  pleasure.    He  wouUi 
nUc&ltilitiM  duty  id  regard  with  abborrepce  the    uftbb* 
lie^wr  Aa.auM object  of  the  deity's   displeasure,  and  per- 
Mnliiib  .<sf:  be  had  power)  would  be  tbe  next  result  of 
4be  Thtotfs  .religion.    The  motives  of  the  Theist  to  aotioas 
dttiioittlal  to  tbe  happiness  of  bimself  as  well  to  that  of 
nihnktiMim  goaerai,  and  eonsequently  forourable   to  vizse, 
nflgbtb^oroTed  totbealmoist  in&iite,  from  the  numerous 
Ames  of  misofaief  w-hicb  are  the  eonse({uenoes  of  Natural 
Aeiigioo  or)Tbeiam,-  bttt  to  tJioee»  who  are  desirous  of  seeing 
^antgfl^  hauiAied  in.a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  I  re- 
j^mmmi  tbe/^  Analysis  of  tbe  Influence  of  Nc^tural  Religion 
^Mfeth^l^a^fidtiappinesaof  Mankind'' by  PhilifkBnauobamp. 
diA«attfw«rk,  iwhkhcompiise^  in  140  pages  tbe  most fflEqiii* 
0iite(ilQgicai'.>arg«flitot;  and  ought  to  be  in.tha  pc^96«s|oQ»Li(>f 
smttyipaaw(iiiwAK><|ifpireato  Ike  reputaiion.  qf  a^  carce0^ii3fa« 
naimf  op  ;^tti^]ogiDail  4ttb>ots^    I  should  he  eixjtieiMl|r!  ba^fiy 
^  Sf0^.iieli]aaal^ia4)i{  tbe  ;ioflueacecl; rflofoi^d  ra^fgaotloan 
ia«ar^iiM)ian(4ial  ba9qpiaes»mdontedr4>yjibe^aamc|  tiM^Ceiily 
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ll^Lt^d.,,  T^Q  f.etum  tp  Ibe  subject.  1  wifl  now  iiir^ift^ 
t^l^tnjpUvea;  vy^ich  are  likely  to  affect  lie  Chrffeflsln  klid 
ibis  pi)i?p6se.it  ^ill  be  necessary  to  examine  soriife'  '6f 'i 
groniiioeqt  precepts  and  examples  contained  in  tbe  OfA  a 
Nevr  Tefitanaent.  Of  the  decalogue,  tbe  first  fouir  co 
ip^udmenta  direct  the  performance  of  nothing .  that  is  viik 
tp  mao,  Dor  the  abstaining  from  any  thing  that  is  hurtfot 
bim  ;  and  the  restraining  precept,  contained  ia  th&  fbui 
is  not  only  useless,  but  in  many  cases  mischievous,  and 
some  if  taken  literally,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  ti 

.  Tibe  fifth  is  too  vague  and  indeterminate  for  practice,  fot 
jnan  or  woman  ought  to  be  honoured,  whose  conduct 
vicious,  iu  whateyer  relation  he  or  she  may  stand  to 
The  four  next  precepts  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  bo  ft) 
are  so  notoriously  ^he  growth  of  social  relations  even  f 
very  rude  state  of  society,  that  they  are  absurd  as  mak 
part  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  tenth  forbids  the  inc 
gence  of  a  desire  of  my  neighbour's  wife  or  property,  i 
if  this  precept  could  have  befen  rendered  efflcieht,  the  c< 
uplands  '*  thou  sbalt  not  commit  adultery,"  and  *^  thou  si 
not  steal,"  would  have  been  nugatory.  The  whole  of 
cleealogue  is  a  collection  of  negative  directiops,  and'tect 
fiends  the  practice  of  no  one  virtue.  The  four  lastt>o 
of  the  Pentateuch  abound  with  institutions  and  prei^j 
and  among  the  vast  number  of  both,  it  is  reiriar&abl^''^ 
few  are  really  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  society.  "* 
aim  of  the  legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  heap  ad^antfi 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  Jews,  at  the  expense  bf'\he  n 
titude.  I  shall  not  stop  to  particularize  the  abstirdfty; 
injustice  of  many  of  the  laws  laid  down  by.M^os^sj  6i 
think  it  must  strike  the  most  superficial  reader,  howm 
the  penalties  attached  to  their  violation  are  almost  inva 
biy  made  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood  "xxp 
the  names  of  sin  offerings  trespass,  offerings^  &c.*  The 
of  an  enlightened  legislate/  (and  who  -can  surfSa&s 
deity  in  wisdom  ?)  ought  to  be  the  greatest  happiness 
advantage  of  the  greatest  number  of  bis  people.  Bdt^  et 
jone  ^ill  readily  perceive  that  the  J^wisji  Lawgit^r*s  ;4t 
tionsare  ever  turned  with  criminal  partiality  to  the  ^& 

-.cal  priesthoodjt  The  immense  mass  of  property'  s&ld  to 
lextracted  from  the  people  for  the  performance  of- the,  c 
;monLes  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  is  incredible  j  but  ^\\ 

.ang,^he  statement  to  be  true,  the  privations  of  the  buH 
iX}}^  J§.ws  iji  furnishing  means  for  these  insfitutidns,  add 
support  of  one  entirely  linproducliv^tribe,  iriust  ha^te^  1 
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^^gje,.apd,,e{^iljr  accjounls  for  the  various  reb^lUpn8_and 
f^l^li^ji^iQpa  ai^  itein.  t  ivill  passoii  to  Ibe  fceiebrift'dP 
^p<>^' gj:^  jH^e  moua't  as  being  supposed  to 'c6ftibVr6^'HB%* 
ttl^UlH^  morality  and  precepts  taught  by  iJe^b'sr-i^ 

»?}Jjfle  (U  (be. precepts  and  exhortations  are  df  a:ii;fe3tidefH^C 
Mj^vre>,bu,t  others  are  impracticable  and  foolish  as'W^II  feS^ 
w^ijc^pu^. — It  wduld  extend  this  article  to  a  much  '^lieiit^P 
l^ih  it^an  will  be  convenient,  to  enumerate  morb  tbatli  '^ 
small  part  of  the  latter  sort ;  but  the  following  qu6fatibbfif 
Vf'^  ferve  to  beftr  me  out  in  my  assertion;  *•  Resist  not  evit,' 
SjjtWfboever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  trf 
pW .the  other  ulso."  If  any  man  will' sue  thee  at  latr,  tAA 
t^J^e  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  "  Atrd 
:y9rWyisr  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  hrra  twaiii,** 
^jt^Tive  to  him  thatasketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  v^ouiA 
Wrow  of  thee  turn  thou  not  away."  "  Love  your  enemiiei^i 
j^less  tBem'tW  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  ha.tey6u,and 
j^iay  f Of  tbent  that  despitefuUy  use  and  persecute  yod.f 
'^tfalce /JO  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  Wbat 

fie^nall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  pUt  bn'. 
a^oQe  place  Jesujs  is  made  to  say  'Uhink  not  tbat  I  trh 
Vjflfxi^iq  send  peace  on  earth  ;  I  came  not  to  send  jieace  hth 
B^gT^nii^ ;.  for  1  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
T^-lHiy^l^r  ;  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  tti^ 
fjl^gq^t  io  taw  against  her  mother  in  law.     And  a  mftn*fe 
1  slIaltTi^.  tbey  of  his  own  household."     And  in  ariotb^ 
[f;^9i^  declares,  that  unless  a  man   hate  his  father  and 
Q^r^.  v^ife  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters  be  can* 
bf^^iis  disciple.     If  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  to  tin- 
Uijqlnffte  sentences  literally,  by  what  rule  are  we  to  inteif- 
^thefo?  It  may  be  also  objected  to  me,  that  I  take  no  uo- 
,^,^,Qf  those  commands  and  injunctions  that  tend  to  benefit 
,^i^pb4-    i  answer,  that  whatever  number  of  these  ther'e 
^,majbg,itdoesnotat  all  detract'from  the  force  of  the  propb- 
jfflf\(in^  am  sdpporting,  thai  religion  is  favourable  to  the 
npowtb;  of  vi^e,  for  so  long  as  useless  pernicious  find  bop- 
T^ictofy*  aogmas  Contribute  so  great  a  share  in  the  gen#f- 
{l|j^aj|9^'t^  result  of  them  must  be*^  uncertainty  and  debasift- 

f^^mj(be  mind  pf  the  professing,  and  believing  ChristSdii. 
^d^B^^we  niusl  take  into  the  account  of  Christianity  tile 
.(JJf^^^sify.  and  indi^spensabfe  overwhelming  coercion  of  uifnd 
.^^pUeif  in  the  ^eritence  "he  that  believeih  shall  be  saVed, 
l^h|l^? 'jrt^tbelievetfa^^^^  be  damned;"  thereby    mi- 

^^ijlfji^t  iMpteife\tive  on  hesitatiog  proselyte.   Wlra^- 

' JlJf r  arf^arances  raiky  Suggest  tohinr,  toprodtrite  iSis'fabUl- 
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!BUa}low^!«»i[«e  biir  rlaadm,  fof  iMal  wocild  |^H}<»^r^ie 

!aiif ftibi|(<iUii<iatui{i; tlf^^  titidai>iiiitiiDg  hii.: fttllb^'B^Meft^^^ 

4HiB,l*egnH|4e'U0lk9irer  ignot  6«Te  tbofbi^  belief  m«^pf 

taife  bidnivataovH-  for  te  eoother  part  df  (be  g0ep^»' be 

iokblbat  if'O^xnaa  b^^ot  born  agaiD  of  #aier  «uffd;tb«' ^ 

jvitjjb^  iSBfiDist  #Mer  4b«  kfngdom  of  God,  s«  f(^t  wMrt> 

4Mitt9iDa()e  anew  ereafur^  biis  beli«f,  about  wiJdbto't&^i 

-iirBtlif  aocl  upon  wbicb  so  great  a  stress  iskiid,  nro^iidn 

Itobim.     How  can  a  religion  like  tbftfl  tend  4o  pr«dha#  tt 

^«M»d^  wbaa  the  salvation  of  niabkiad  iv-made  16  depetfd  < 

u>iO€oaip]^etiBib4e  creed,  and  a  feeling  made  o)^ef  ^ 

bim  and  eatbusiaffoi  ?   We  will  now  turn  (o  tbe  eitfatftftle  ^ 

kiblted  hy  some  of  tbe  men,  wboare  repreeteted^  iirt 

vpnpUir(«  as  favourites  of  tbe  deity  of  the  Jewaafid^^Clir 

fians.    'Wbat  hi  there  to  admire  in  tbe  coadoot  of  A1b#abai 

imbofmaB  twice  guilty  of  a  deliberate  falsehood  asd  MhftV* 

idtavnMHit' oraol  manner  to  Hagar  and  Isbma^l,  tbe -Ode'l 

ipbfloubSne  aobd  tbe  other  bis  oldest  son?    The  great  a< 

ivlbioii  is  held  up  to  us  for  our  reverential  admirati^n^ 

^v'haiao  sane  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to  imittiC^«    ^1 

-beUevad  ttiat  tbe  deity  required  a  sacrifioeof  '^tt-  (»el<^ 

eUld^and,  bad  be  not  been  refitraiaed,  be  WOiild  atsi^l 

have 'eolIsaacHi  throat;  and  this  was  eouoted  to  hill)  't 

r^gbtooiisoess.     Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  bl  ^'i 

baarmieot  of  man,  tban  that  one  could  be  found  to  Mtett] 

aKi  the  votaries  of  religion  to  applaud,  soeh  aA  kot?*  ^d)B 

sanilar  occasion,  repeated  tbe  falsehood  of  I^aac'bltf'telto 

and.  his^  son  Jacob,  who  was  an  especial  ftivo«tiifer-df*i 

deity,  was  a  liar  to  bis  father  and  a  swindler  to  his  kf^Ai 

Tbe  taek  would  be  endless  to  mark  wHh  r^robalfOs  4 

actions  of-  tbe  select  worthies  mentioned  in  tne  sabred-  tt 

lime.     What  can  be  more  revolting  than  tbe  deeds  of  Moi 

who  (instructed  by  a  deity  who  hardeaed  tbehea^t  of  Pfi 

raoh,  and  destroyed  all  the  iret  boRi  of  the  BgypttaM'k 

siiig;ie  nigbt  for  tbe  sins  of  Pharaoh,)  ibtindered  sb  dM 

tboQsands  of  men,  women  and  ehildred  of  dlCfereat  lal&fiol 

because  they  did  not  worship  a  god  of  wbom  thty  k^i 

notbiog,  but  by  bis  people's  cruelties?      Josb^mfs  a^3<j 

vmntf  worthy  a  pupil  of  the  meek  Mosea.    Saiifti^l'U^^i 

^oifs  jMCimeo  of  the  priesthood,  and  David  of  pi<h^  :kte| 

](t>«rietttd  be  difiQcult  to  point  out  one  ^ngl^  pi^'AeiA'dW 

deed5>of  this  '^man  after  Qod'^  owa  tfeart^"  ia^tbeli^ 

cteriseof  tbe  Ustory  wherein  hois  meoliynied,  but  ienaliy 

tbcuiideservetfaesei^rearceiieur^  though  <r<MieMitliikM 
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4i)lcyiaI3l$ai^aMms:tQnka^i^MQni9adrk6(^  ibid  dispfef^ 
«ie»>f  J^JHW»b4;:Md;^JbA(jai  ttm  ppaiabvliQBtiaj^oiiriaftea 

Sic&itel&Q  mpx^tj  #afi[^rc6(}  by  th^  exAmpleftof  i  te^dmcoii! 
JBl^«ieWiUb0  |H)9siWe  that  yiriue  .tbciuld  .(mow  «IOt,oifiii 
iioli^C  j|ai<»ir^|gioo  'wber^  the  precepti  QreiOivtoch  il  nuot 
ufj^m.^g^Ay,  bad,  cQptradictorj,  Absurd  Mid:  iadfeddnt. 

l^iffipwc^t  ^  tbe  QbOf^u  of  ihe  Deity,  mf  a  i/frboneccMh 
^ihilsb^a  fraught  with  deceit,  rapioe, . cruelty » debauch^- 
^^j  aod  laurder  ?  Haviug  treated  tbin  part  of  tbe  sulyafA 
^laucb  greater  (e<igtb  thaD  I  ioteoded,  i  ^bail  sborily-  disf 
vm  i^  aDd'Sbatl  say  uothing  of  the  apparent  cootradidjcuvi 
f^iliocedible  jtoriea  cootaiQed  in  the  books  of  tbe  Odd  and 
jKew  T^fifAWwUt  as  my  business  is  merely  wiib  ito  teadttw 
19  tO)prodoei»  virtue  or  vice.  Tbe  vicea  of  tbe  mbeHevBr 
ipfiUfiii^  bapy[>eo  in  coosequemce  of  bis  ignpraoce ;  for  if  bi$ 
|i[erff;  perfectiv  aiware,  tbal  misery  is  tbe  sure  atteodaalt^f 
m^i>bei9ri}]xidikot  practice  vice  tbereCore,  aa  I  beforeobt 
l^edi  J^povrledge  would  be  a  certain  remedy  for  Iteievilj; 
A?uLte<»¥Fjl^dge .  )rould  be  liltle  of  a  Q9rrective:  to  ;ttie 
9W  pij^^ofities  of  tbe  believer,  wbose  notions  of  tiit 
^f^.'A^^^  bim  to  infer  tbat  an  asseot  to  certain  »!}!# 
tl^ll9i,.dpgaifts  are  absolutely  requisite  to  enmx&  im 
fMuflf^  i^^pu^eas  apd  tbat  sucb  assent  will  alone  bd 
8i#Q)^Vtbpqgb  be  may  bave  been  a  scourge  to  soeie)^ 
7^i^jyi  anqtber  absurd  contradictory  .aad  evidently  »ktt 
ftl4k^<yi|ft.teii^t  beid  by  Cbristians  and  fortified  by  an  exaoi^ 
p^Mm^y,  fi^i  .by  repentance,  a  sinner,  be  be  ever.ao 
9ib>;0i<9  be  saifed  at  tbe  last  bour,  of  wbieb  the  thief  on 
liiiSiff^  iBi.m,  instaace,  so  that  the  most  infamous  scouff* 
dik  tbat.ever  ado<|ked  agibbet,  may,  without  a  single  soth 
t^ry  go^d  decdi  secure  an  eternity  of  happiness.  Of  how 
9m]^^e|H)s#itj^  has  apt  this  last  mentioned  doctrine,  (wbicb 
i%Q9iiT<al^Qt  ^  pff^riog  a  premium  for  vice)  been  the  parent? 
l<»^»§*>.f be  sixth  paragraph. , 

/tMf7»  H*  hkf^  produces  two  latin  quotations  from  Cicecp> 
'^(ib^tigeT.^HJAoerning  tbe  GodV'  .^e  meaning  of  wbicb  ia 
i^ola^oW;:  ''  Fq^  .^^^^  have  been  philosophers,  wb^i^ 
bs9f)$b^|it^i^.liik  their  mind  tbat  tbe  Gods  had  no  mcuiager; 
B|^t^|(b(H0ma  affairs.  Of  whom,  if  th^t  opinion  be  truay 
Hb^lt^i^ijr, nan  tbere.be?  what  saucXity?  what  rcjigioA? 
^ifi^.4ow^f9^  the  gods  being  removed,.!  know  not  if^veni 
a3^^J»iAPd  the  30c^ty  oX  mankind,  and  tbe  excellent  TJf«. 
bj^/fwfticfiwoitld.notb^  altogether, taken  away,"  and  to  V«lf* 
l^Wb  1 4%itf)t  tiMPk.  ihfttiyoMi  Veltehwj  wrevlihe  otlwr  epwait 
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jedm(i  (wbauxB  Bsbamdd  at  the  irof  d«  of  Epieuros),  io  if  iid 
be  loiariRfes  tbat  he  do^s  not  trtdy  .doderstaild  riny  gbi 
'^hidi'OKa  be  setparaUed  (pom  the  d€<Iioato  and  obscede  pic 
sdtdb;  idi^  vbicfa  he  iadeed*  (without  a  btush^)  esprcea 
diistoursds  of.  Though  Epicuru^^  as  well  as  otb^rancic 
pJiUbJ^opberff^Sffaa  ignorant  of  the  sciences  which  ar»  t 
;i]io6t  inrportatit  in  our  times  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me^  notWil 
telaiidfng  Gi4sero'6  censure  of  his  doctrineE,  vrhicfa  f  suspect 
has  oot  represented  fairly,  that  Epicarus  had  lis  much  knot 
)edge  Kf  made  him  an  honour  to  the  times  in  wb«6h  he  liv^e 
By  s6«)e  beiaaaid  <ta  have  taught  that  pleasure  niras  i 
chief  good)  and  by  others  it  is  said  that  he  placed  the  s^ 
mufn&ontrm  ia  the  tranquility  of  the  mind.  I  believe  bo 
accoontsyand  that  when  fairly  understood,  they  both  ha 
Ifae  same  raeatning.  His  life,  which  was  that  of  a  mocali 
was  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  doctrine  he  teog] 
«Dd  pnQved  him  a  true  philosopher.  1  am  surpritfed  H 
any  .man  who  is  a  Christian  Monolheist  and  advocates  the  i 
oessary  ofa  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  sfaoci 
quote  Cicero  in  bis  favor,  who  though  an  umquestioQfl^ 
greftt  orator,  knew  little  ^almost  nothing)  of  the  seleDoe 
astronomy,  was  completely  ignorant  of  geology  and  cb^i 
iatry,  and  consequently  of  physics  in  geoeraU  And  waa  \ax 
self  realljr  a  sceptic  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passoi 
.  f  quoted  from  bis  episdes,  book  6,  when  wriliug  ta*Zonpf»( 

be  Bays,  <'  Sed  hec  consolatio  levis  est;  ilia  gravior^  qua 
tttr  spero  ;  ego  certe  utor.  Nee  enim  dnm  ero,  angwno 
te,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa;  et  si  non  ero,  aensu  oIoum 
carebo/'  in  English,  '*  but  there  iE  another  and  a  farhigheraa 
solation,  which  I  hope  is  your  support,  as  it  is  certa«i 
mine.  For  so  long  as  I  shall  preserve  my  nmoceooci 
iviU  never,  whilst  I  exist,  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  « 
event  that  may  happen ;  and  if  I  shall  cease  to  exist, 
sensibility  must  cease  with  me."  What  coukl  Epicoi 
have  said  that  would  have  been  more  Epicurean? 

I  oome  next  to  the  7th  parhgraph  and  my  reply  teit  w 

I  comprise  also  the  8th,  9tb,  and  10th  paragraphs*     I  ibn 

it  completely  unphilosophical  to  infer  more  than  e^pcric^ 

I  andaaalogy  in  the  works  of  nature,  or  aoy  dtber    ^msi 

!  Wdrraut  and  i  will  again  take  the  watch   which*  has   stijl 

t    ,  lAr.  H/s  purpose  so  well.    I  infer  from  its  constractiois  tl 

\  it  had.  a  maker.   This  I  gather  from  experience  ahd  anaJbg* 

I  not  because.  I  saw  that  particular  watch  go  throogli  i 

IMTooes^  of  making;  but,  because  I  have  been. in  worksbc 

^^•'WiyfcitfaigiB-thfeM.  S. 
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srWreoi  JxKversefd  tdiflkrent  siS^in^blns^aki^xttydprpimamg. 
koduairpUedto  jporposesAQBaildr  lo  ibfAe  o£  Hsdln&iNsiaieiiitstuI 
a.#4^teii  pAhdi  tboogh:  I  hate  Be^er  teheld  vthd  pfoafa«lwf 
{hipaf^Bg  et^ery'  individual  ■  part ;  yefc.iiaTkirg  Inbito^^^ihs 
Jioidi^r^Tfaeti  the  Wiboiewas  completed,  L^  feel  toorbesitaimb 
ii[:hrifiBV.iii^  the  faot  of  its  roakio^.  J  Blight  go. itp^Giftid^ 
afid'/tberesee  a^  sort  of  machmery  ooropietiBly'Bfiwiitdaoei; 
yet,  foein  wbat  {  hfld  seen  and  kiiewa  oi'  tDAcinn^yrM 
faomejl'lshoniddii^eotiy  infer  itto  be  the  work  of  «  naebi^ 
i&sLu  In. ike  ease -ol  iiving  ctnimaK  the  case  is  extreipel^ 
dMktBDt;.yre  have  sot  the  slightest  knxsFwfedge  lof -  th^ 
makiog'.orany  single  being,  and  had  watcheacbei^ivedt  tkcjrv 
cizisteitcjft^from  generation  or  vegetation,  weahould*  have  had 
Bv  more  right  to  conclude  that  the  first  watch  ^as  aiade  b^ 
aattiakiiova  incomprehensible  being,  than  we  have  that suisfa 
0  beiii^  niide  the  first  man  and  woman.  The  savage^  wbo 
foiind  the  watch,  was  not  so  unphilosophical  in  bis^  >refitonr 
iaff,  as  Jtfn  H-.  wishes  to  infer.  Until  experiene^  eranalqgy 
Ud  tiragfat  him  that  its  movements  were  caused'  bytsemo 
b^iiig  foreign  to  and  distinct  from  itadf,  he  had  oo  right>itp 
iSBDBchide  other w^  than  be  did.  Had  an' oyster  atipd^'^ 
wakdft  besD  {daded  before  bim  at  once,  and  botheqaally-n^w 
el^ecls  to  him,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to46ft^r'4 
aanett^attbe  oyster  exhibited  greater  ingequity  in  iiscoof* 
IxuRUfoe^XhaBt  the  watch  ?  If  he  referred  the  ca^ise  of  cfilfac^ 
of  A^ni'^to  e  being  superior  to  himself,  he  would  doubtiesi 
eboosejlbe  waicfa  as  exhibiting  marks  of  greater  skill.  Ftfi 
tboogfe  a  fiiBa  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  meGhanisn  ef 
arwateh  can  easily  account  for  its  movements,  yet  it  is  rather 
kbsdito' charge  the  poor  savage  with  stupidity ;  because  he 
baaoot  draw  tfae  same  inference^  when  he  has  not  a  single 
iten  td  the  requisite  kuowledge.*^  In  the  case  of  man^  1  wiH; 
Sot  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  that  there  may  be  beings 
srho  bo^Ve  witaessad  the  creation  or  making  of  man;  and  to 
these  the  pnieess  may  appear  quite  easy,  and  tho'prpof  of 
tbc/oonimeiBieenient  of  bis  existence  as  evident  to  them  as 
tfanfoC  a  wdtpfa  to j&  watch  maker;  but  without  such  iflto'^ 
BwtioB^  from  iJUcfa<a  witness,  as  may  satisfy  my  mind,^wb)^ 
luM'4,  Ifte  the  poor  savage,  be  ridiculed  and  derided  for'^3^ 
isdpticiBBk,  byt  beings  who  do  not  possess  an  atom  of  k^tellV- 
gcteffoiithe^ubjedtiD'ore  than  myself?  In  iihe  9i\k' hprnC-^ 
gnipb;  Mrl  H.  has  been  very  liberal  of  his  sarcasms  Upoh 
tte  jtiamii*  philoBopher^  whom,  on  my  having  assam^d^sil 
a<pi^aliHie,  thenaimvof  the^foiiVfer  v4  that  fMicfBophfiki 
supposes  me  to  represent.     But  \s  satct^sn),  is.  iK):.p9rt^f 
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afffttffWM*  l^M^  wt  notice*  it  al  pmtnUi^lkj  fiwftw  ill 

tp  ,cf9flWfld;»Mrr  H.  ^  It  very  bomely  prav^rJbyWtUoli  «e< 

iV^^fl!>(  i3^^trtojLbjro»ir.8toofi8  wb0pe«i^80«g|l%j||i.wii|di9^ 

T^MeJtk<:]^:^i0FI^<««  tJMit  aiatter  aQd  «»ot3Qft  omprb^ 

tppj^.^Wt^raoi^e  ia  nature*  yet  it  will  be  bay«fi4Mr<.| 

pQyir^  tai^oiutottt  one  single  fact*  wbereia  master  ao4  m«iii 

f\r^.*  Vwopoerj^ed*    or    wbere    they    are    not    4be    a 

agei^a^ -^pd  as  to  asserting,  tbat  «»alter  aad  metioA^ 

c^ly  JAstruiD^ots  ia  the  bapdU  of  ao  ahn^^hiy  iVfOqMffp 

b^sibie  beiog^  it  is  assumiug  the  point  in  dispatew    Son 

IbiiQg  must  be  eternal.     Why  may  not  materia  mottoa^ 

this  self-existent  eternal  being  ?     Many  divinee  embarcas] 

witb  the  theory  of  ttie  creation  of  matter  out  of  notbiog^bf 

admitted  their  belief  in  its  eter,aal  existenoe,  bal  coat«|i4i 

tbe  n^^Tesaity  of  an  intelligent  being  to  aocount  for  its.ord^ 

;,  ^  iM^ranseoient.     Did  nothing  but  order,  barnony  and  bewi 

pervade  the  universe,  there  would  then  be  no  proof  of.  I 

^stance  of  such  a  being ;  for  the  whole  might  arise  fron 

princugle  of  ordes  in  matter  itself,  but  when  disordefidisQB 

aqd  d^ormity  makeup  so  great  a  porti<Miof  tbeworh« 

nature,  it  aeems  a  far  more  probable  hypothesis  tp  refcir  4 

>v:lvi>le  to  the  operation  of  a  general  unintelligeot  .pripci] 

i   I      ,  p^rvadiog  and  directing  it.     It  has  freqaenily  be^a  Jf 

!  down  as  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  an  infiaite.ai 

I  cession  .of  finite  causes  and  effects,  but  tbe  absttfditjr  m 

diminish  considerably  on  a  close  examination  ^.  the  pro| 

I  sition  couched  in  the  supposition.  Every  thing  wJi^ickil  lv« 

cgr. limited  in  its  duration,  we  h^ve  been  toidt  h<iaab»yiii» 

'  aud  an  end )  and  in  the  case  of  man,  'We  wiUsuppose^^VK 

fiucoeediag  man  to  follow  the  birth  of  the  precediqg  •at^ 

interval  of  thirty  years ;  but  as  thirty  years  iB  only  4k,to 

portion  of  duration,  it  will  follow  they  say,  that  ao  aumjt 

of  finite  portions  will  ever  amount  to  an  infinity  of  durftti^ 

and  that,  let  whatever  number  of  men,  we  qboQpe,  to  b^ 

successively  existed,  yet  as  the  portion  of  timetbe  lije*of  ^ 

;  wpuld  occupy,  would  be  finite,  tbe  duration  of  tbe.ie^ateq 

1  of  the  whole  would  also  be  finite,  for  no  number  of  i&ail 

!  ;  can  make  an  infinite.     This  argument  has  b^  ^oiisi4era| 

'  reliance  placed  upon  it  from  the  apparent.dilemma,in  ^i 

I  it  involves  the  hypothesis  of  an  infinite.«ucoe^ipa;of  .^aM 

1  and  effects ;  but  we  shall,  I  trust,  get  clear  oCbotb (the. b^l 

Noone>vill  deny  that  tte  possibility  .o€«mc»' and //wpp^ 

being  generated  from  this  time  to  etemityt  beoailf^-  ^0*0 

easily  suppose  that  it  may^  happen  for  100  years /or war < 

and^  there  is  as  litUe  difficulty  in  extending  *tbe.  p<$riod« 

n 
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Ml^y^H:  'Aid^At^he end -^ of 'tbfe' latter  'pe^fofijifcWI'^l*' 
ftfrt  If  It  'Wiavle&6  poBSifbl^  to  f^obceive  gewertfthrtn/tcif  If^efl? 
i&mftLS^Mhle  pertod?  Nay,  COTc^ivie'it'ftvMcS'itf%«^ 
tfftN^witkifi  th«  H«i#t  of  pos&ibHtty  afttb«'#ffdt^fiiS|i^<^t!b^} 
%  f|at^  ]^i<Meeded  to  the  last  lirnit  that  dto  b^1Je>Mhl^e9]' 
frt%«  sM  tio>#Moti  for  0ayiug  that  Aere  sticbesii^^' g^tie'-^i' 
rirtten  ifl^st'  stop ;  m  feet  we  feel  that  such  ato*  i^s^rtibU- 
iHmM  l]^ab8fard.  Well,  then,  if  it  be  possihle  that  snccei^i 
siteg«tteratiefi  may  exist  beyoad  any  assigaabie  peHod^ft^ 
maf'^xist  ChroQgh  eternity  to  come,  it  may  hare  ^j^istW 
(lMmg*h  «  past  eterfiUy.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  'id  the 
<hw  Mippo9ition  than  the  other.  Any  hypothesis  a^  to  th^ 
fttA^iikkm  of  animals  by  any  ehanges  or  conmlslons  in  the 
^Ub^'9ite  more conjeetiiralf ban  probable, and  when  reared; 
ilidiBi^dent  of  fhcts^  rest  upon  very  sandy  foundations,  bbt' 
A^^Masoiiing^  Juat  insisted  on,  is  as  logical  as  metapbysic^' 

^  y^m  jftitrprrsed  that  Mr.  H.  should  r^pnesent  matter  as  ttti 
iiMlft#bstanoe,  which  possesses  within  itself  neither  fornf 
li^'Wtitity,' when  the  discoveries  of  natural  philosopher^^ 
hrile'prBveo  that  there  is  no  part,  but  is  in  a  state  of  activHy  ; 
ibsfe^ity  {jHitof  matter  is  in  motion ;  that  it  is  never,  for  A 
sblgte 4d9ianl, ttt  rest;  and  that  Hiotion  is  inseperably  cbh-^ 
iMI»d'W«fb,aBd  evidently  one  of  its  properties:  IhdeW; 
v^M  '4i^  iftMtta.  witboot  matter  ?  Nothing.  Matter  and 
M^>^  F'balre  «o  hesitatron  in  affirming,  though  I  may  be 
siifeflid^t,  rfdifd  all  appearance,  arranges  between  thetn,  the 
eptuM^wA^tr^f^^ancea  of  eternal  ages,  and  the  order  and 
d^0Hief^^aiioundle»B  uniioerse,  uniting  in  themselves  both 
ctMSBlSMEt^ffieta  ;  both  of  them  passive^  yet  both  active,  both 
ifMhkibU'iM  neither  aa  a  whole  intelligent. 

il^*lhe  nth  paragraph  .Mr.  H.  expresses  his  agreement 
with'tte^ia  th^  proposition,  that  it  is  man's  interest  to  be 
viMons  ;'*" -bot  he  d^es  not  think  that  he  who  understands 
Mifnt&retot  best  is^mes.t  virtuous,  and  artserts  that  the  pros- 
p%%^tff«fiitafe  reward  iv<  a  very  important  if  not  absolutely 
nk^Hikryi  tPtknciltts,  evfen  to  a  virtuous  mind.  He  accuses 
nui^^tMerpdatktg  a  passage  of  bis  with  the  words  **(to  a 
yAMis9ni4i$ut&d'mind''')  which  heprote9tsagainst,asgivingan 
itli^hli»«version  of  the  original  text.  He  acquits  me  of  an  in- 
tefittotthf^hl^polation,  for  which  I  feel  obliged  to  him,  as; 
D^fklttgf'wtil^ farther  from  my  intention  than  taking  any  un-  * 
Wradi^hrfWg^.  Bht  on  turning  to  the  third  paragraph  of 
l*H^«.'^s  Itclare,  !  -finfd  the  following  words.  *'  It  is,  say  ' 
thisiipMil^sPdpkepBi  a  man's  present  interest  to  hei)irtiJtous\ 
and  the  consciousness  of  a,cting  rights  is  an  ample  reward 
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TO  A  WFJ^^i  cpNSTifUTJSD  MlHD."  Aad  t^i>  Rositipq  Ji.e. 
ipediateljr  t^tt^mpts  to  disprove  a«.a  reference  .to  bjsTe<j 
w/H  shew,  ana  will  fullj  justify  mj  yersioo  of  tt^e  texl.  ^ 
though  li^idoes  iiot  attempt  to  prov^  "  that  the  conscious 
if(  iptegrity  .(to  a  well  constituted  mind)  without  the  p 
|3^e.ct  of  future  reward  M'ould  be  an  ivBufficient  SliDiiilu 
VirluQus  condncty  yet  he  takes  some  pains  to  prove  that 
koT  sujfficient^  and  I  cannot  yet  distinguish  the  4ifi<^tenc 
the  meaningy  He  says  that  there  is  an  essential  diffen 
between  requiring  a  stimulus  to  virtue,  and  being  oAar 
>yith  vice.  To  a  person  perfectly  aware  of  the  ^dvanU 
of  virtue  and  the  evil  consequences  of  vice,  the  latter  cc 
have  no  charms  for  him,  for  the  connexion  would  appea 
inseperable  that  it  would  destroy  all  inclination  that  m 
be  .produced  by  its  inviting  appearance.  A  man  pa 
bnately  fond  of  fruit  would  not  taste  of  the  most  lusci 
grapes,  if  he  knew  that  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite  w< 
cause  tho  amputation  of  a  limb.  Virtue,  to  a  person  ] 
perly  apprized  of  its  great  advantages,  will  appear  so  cba 
iogj  as  to  render  any  other  stimulus  unnecessary. 
,  in  the  12tb  paragraph,  Mr.  H.  appears  to  understa^4 
word  knowledge  in  a  sense  very  diCferent  to  thtit  in  wbi 
use  it.  I  do  not  look  upon  literature  as  synonimous  *i 
knowledge,  nor  think  a  person  ignorant  because  bcis,!!! 
rate.  I  think  a  man  may  be  a  great  linguist  or  an  evQi^i 
mathematician,  and  be  very  deficient  in  that  sprt  of  scii 
which  iucludes  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  own  interest 
admit  that  literature  and  the  sciences  are  calculated  ,tc 
crease  greatly  both  the  mental  and  physical  ei^oymehl 
their  possessors,  but  bigh»  very  high^  attainments  in  11 
fire  not  always  accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  scj^ 
of  morals  ;  but  when  a  man's  acquisitions  include, the  wli 
be  will  be  a  very  useful  and  happy  man  indeed.  Re  wi 
virtuous  in  a  very  superior  degree,  and  I  therefore  maiu 
that  virtue  and  knowledge  are  inseperable ;  so  also  are 
and  ignorance ;  that  the  generality  of  believers  meet  di 
ipurewith  apprehension  and  fear  than  >yitb  hope  aud 
IVIr.  II*  says  is  a  very  brpad  and  bold  assertion,  but  dire 
^contrary  to  history,  observation  and  fact  1  for  Riy j 
aiQ  perfectly  wiHing  to  abide  by  their  decisiop.^  J  1 
reai)  the  history  of  Christian  martyrs  and  confessors,  fi 
'  have  also  read  of  the  martyrs -and  cp^fessprs  of.ojther 
jgiOtts  awd  those  of  no  jeligion  at  all.  And  ,what  does 
wiiole  prove?  that  the  feelings  of  men  and.wopaen  irla^ 
^pi^t^d  to,  *ny  pitch  apd   by.almqs(.  f^py  »eau^^    }J^ 
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marjivi^^  fleath  of  a  CliriMian^'s'^t'ti/b^clt^d'pi^^^ 

wopf  of  tue  ^ttod^  hope  of  a  future  reWarcJy  I  siipposfe  tfai^ 
ft|^  Jiop^'yf  thQ  popr  wfetcfe  wbo  throWs  nihiself  beiieitp 
^^niie^is'ot  tbe  car  of  the  bloody  and  obscene  lAngsiti  (}t 
,  ffiodqskaijy  or  Aat  of  the  North  Ainericari  Ss^VageV^bo 
?1n^a,anilef  his  tortures  and  insoltingly  defies  the  htalibe  arid 
(j^gepuiiy/oif  bi^  tormentors,  will  be  eqimlly  just  ^nd^  well 
f^uiide^.  But  amidst  tbe  tbodsands  and  tens  of  thousands 
vfho  B^ve  Iriumphed  in  the  glorious  prospect  of  fhture  te-? 
vcii^,tli^  millions  of  believers  who  cling  to  life  with  the 
fe^acity  of  despair  and  die  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  are 
tfirown  aside  in  the  catculation.  Religion  is  tbe  offspring  of 
jearjafid  is  inseperable  from  its  parent.  If  I  take"  ray  argu- 
in^t'ffom  history,  observation,  and  facts,  I  am  directly  told 
to  seperate  Christianity  from  its  corruptions  ancl  the  wicked 
practices  of  bad  men  whioh*Mr.  H.  says  do  not  beloDJg  to  or 
result  from  thbse  exalted  doctrines  which  breathe  nothing 
tafthe  purest  love  to  God  and  man.  In  my  reply  to  the 
5tb  paragraph,  I  shewed  that  these  doctrines  are  not  So  pure 
m.tljie|r  breathings  as  is  here  asserted,  and  though  e.<$pe€ial 
regard  may  be  exhibited  in  them  towards  the  deity,  yet  the 
Mppinessof  man  is  clearly  of  very  subordinate  importance. 
«iit  why  must  I  be  Compelled  to  take  Christianity  othenvise 
jtBanl^find  it,  a  mass  of  institutions,  and  practices,  which 
D^v'^'%eeii' the  curse  and  degradation  of  mankind.'  Pnga- 
pisn}^  Mah6metanism,  Brabminism,  nay  every  superstition, 
I^JTejei^  infested  man  would  have  nothing  but  excelletit 
^Qg^ties  in  it^  if  we  take  away  all  tbat  is  vicious.  Henbane 
Jjroald^iiiost  probably  be  a  nourishing  plant  if  its  deleterious 
Droj^|''ties  w^re  extracted.  Martyrdom  itself  provesnothing, 
^t%e  iiln<ierity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  martyr,  nay  in  some 
'^^uses'it  t^^ill  not  prove  even  that,  for  some  have  fled  from 
Martyrdom,  whom  shame  hns  brought  back  to  tbe  stake  in 
^pr^e'rto  recover  a  lost  reputation.  Some  men  notoriously 
^jaipus  have  suffei*ed  martyrdom  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
iamtjr,  it  beWgh^lieved  by  great  numbers,  that  it  purged  the 
jjiotai^r  of  aircrime  and  was  an  immediate  passport  to  im- 
jSaorteifity.     fi^d  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  pros- 

1"  )edt  pt  future  rewatd  did  excite  to  martyrdom  ;  yet,  in  how 
J  gw  inst&hces  can  it  b^  proved  that  such  prospect  was  an  in- 
^ejHiyi'ta  a  fiioral  and  virtuous  life !    The  reader  of  ^'  Mid- 
Jllktoxfs  Free  Inquiry"  and  the  "Ecclesiastical  HirtoryM 
MoiihelriiJ*^  will  f  nd  my  opinions  supported  by  th6'  fetbrd 

'  Wr.  HitnliisrMthI  paragraph  shys;^^<fti  really  seems  us*- 
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«ab  ue^iaibibbeaAyyiSowiordBty  tier  d^igii;uQr'liebefeicdilri 
cbUb^^itiid  bUtJitUeiof  ^tfjoymrat -ooii  hftppiotiteofestiBro 
iJitoTBaimtklmr  th»  morai  yrorid,''  Ao.  ^Let4li:Mt1al^ai 
^ae'SLmMw^  I  mm.nd: awiu^ethat  aiy  ivQffd».iiridi<fai^o| 
ndi^eisdti  Mr.  H.^  words  iniplf.  I<)£Ui  see  fauilitp^jaH)p 
apl^pifeiit  design^,  ika.  dbe.  Imt  along  wUfa  these  £  pocti 
defocttUj,  disorder^  miut  ^  desige,  «alefic<Aii£  tBmdmt 
j^iaaod  miaery ;  aed  how  can  an  impartial  obserrarica 
Olwfathat  their  aotbor  if  a  being  of  iufiaite  pow^f«iaiftai 
voifiDde?  '^  What  eas  we.  reason  bat  from  what  We  k^m 
and  aucb  an  sofcsreoce  is  as  uDphilosophicaly  lUi  w?oiAdi*i 
that  ef  a  eoartier,  who  should  declare  his  king  tobtifvAL. 
kind  dees  iiQii  benGfieeoee,  beeauae  the  parasiteBof  thepafab 
feTidled  in  luxury  wrong  from  the  toil  and  slavery  of  .m 
Soos^.  What  have  exceptions  to  a  rule  to  do  in  a  ayate 
framed  by  an  infinitely  wise,  and  powerful  being  7  Cbeckaai 
edunlevpoiaeB'to  the  n^an  who  is  gukied  by  e^erieBoer'sa 
analogy  seem  the  natural  result  of  the  action  of  matter  iifii 
miiitter^  sometimes  apparently,  withoot  design,  las  iaatdM 
4nTptioB&,  imindations,  Ao.,  and  at  cither  times^deaigMd  I 
iiftelUgenee,  ae  in  the  case  of  a  clock  or  a  steam  engine., 
kmn^ah  very  glad  that  the  clock seemsas  much  toMi-H 
mind  as  the  watch,  and  admit  all  that  he  has  aaid '  abdnSc 
ae  well  ae  the  steam  engine,  and  tbiak  they  pro^i^s  ,0K 
share  6f  ingenuity  in  the  contriver,  finteven  mUMM^tis 
etfses,  it-is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  wkb-Hnir^/ii 
lory,  how  little  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  oi .idlBai^'iu 
f -I  bow  much  to  that  ofmere  accident*  •  ^  iiji 

In  the  the  14 th  paragraph  a  reference  is  iriade*uytb%/iB 
ehlnery  of  the  solar  system,  upon  which  I  see  nn  mka^Ui 
tor  remark,  except  as  to  the  obsenration  tbatl^t  for  tbeiw^ 
MnMrance  of  the  centripetal  and  centrtfugai  Ibneed^'vri 
IQOotion  Ome  of  the  atomic  deiidea)  would,  if  uqfestraine 
neoessarily  hurry  them  all  into  the  boandleas  r^fiotm.* 
spacK  Are  we  not  already  there?  if  not^  wJiiere  anptri^ 
Having  no  experience  upon  the  snbjsctaoBlao.jfuabi^  J 
li»  guide^  I  cannot,  like  <Mr.  H.  take  apon  ne  to  >shy:-  wA 
weuld  he  the  coneeqaence  of  the  wa^U^of  th«»  IwoifitiBc 
Of  of  eithev  of  tbem,  but  if  otir  system: :W0ve  *reaUy  :ieL . 
harried  mto  the  bouAdlesa  regtcms*  of  space,  I  ahvold  befpis 
tb  be  informed  bow  ear  situation  wonldifa^n  ^aiS^  fttN&xi 
present*  1  suppose  tke>  pe&Deipftl  diffianesiee.WbiildrJwiaRl 
cofr  re?akita«|yB  round  the  mn,  bnt  mj/Teotpttlencar/Aettst  i 
ttwtiplo«SiO|itimists; woubl  eieaf  ly/disQoiner/aay  isitaaiiMn 
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Miilei«tedo^«.  .  The  Pietiot  o£  the  oMMst  cinv^Muliilvst  de<»y 

momltale^tie  ad|aaiUi9CB  which  lb*  iohdbitaliM  b</th^'ilei»>' 

inb|riiftr€lol  tlmi.orb,  which  JsalwaJPsitunDedfromijilietearlli^ 

Mijoplcbiii^eliBiTttrmUejiighdjmrluvett'vlic^ 

«i^HBiQ^iif;tM  etecl'iBODtbfy  molkln  of  thai  satellitsi'iq)!!* 

itmmtmi  lit  v^dpposedbj  iomeastrdnoiBecs  thai Alllbc^pf^^^ 

peiap^galellitea  in  oar  sfitetn  are  subject  to  the  same  law  a^ 

««r»Miii^iUid,if'flQy  they  will  all  have  the  like  hboefiiia^ 

eo&Aimisphere  of  each  never  £aciag^  its  primarj.     While  I 

iM»«f^t£'1herstihjeot  of  design  1  shall  just  noiiee  thai  ffllai# 

MmfaMsTfioiBi  oat  lioQieroQS  parts  in  the  comtracliDn  of  sbui^ 

laabiHdoht  answer  no  purpose  whatever;  I'BhalL.inefi»i)r^ 

-ttaLttfNdi^d^  mstance  which  6ver;f  one  wiiil  ondecataBd^^thd 

breasts  apd  nipplea  of  the  haman  male  speeias^    I  haire:  neaDt 

to^coaipkiin  of  a  violent  perversion  both  of  my  words;  aMi 

fawaaingy  where  Mr.  H.  says  ^^  But  when  your  cprreapon^ 

AcBt,  Leimippus,  has  asserted  that  a  clock-n»ker  wpttid  to 

a8b|uned>4if  liatrodncing  checks  and  oounterpoises  to 'jIm 

HMMThJaery,:  he  very  cavalierly  adds,  I  feel  here  no'  aeneiisfay 

iMrhsgoioieiit^  and  leave  this  paragraph,  as]  am  surrit .^ili 

hef.toijsf-  own  donfutation*"    In  referring  to  my  answ^ir^Jtd 

|]i^siJUb>painigrapb  of  Mr«  H.'s  lecture  (where  he  hokd  saU 

jftsftiHfMthoat  the  constant  superintendence  of  iainite  .wia« 

Ifet^  aocveDf  tbeknoal  common  agente  in  nature  wotidreei* 

faiSreaaMi  a  predominating  influence,  as  would  inv6lv9<tihie 

•aaiveflnii  system  im  disorder  and  ruin")  I  find  my  Worda  to 

kKf*a||ialIhaa  the  all-wise  creator  so  formed  the  world,  that 

if  left  to  itself  i^  has  a  teadencv'to  nothing  but  disorder  and 

•nin^iiAr.oioek  maker  would  be  ashamed  if  such  a  efaat'ge 

TftMhbka  ^eatablished  against  his  work."     Now  what  is  the 

oMaiis  meaning  of  all  this?   Wbyi  that  the  clock  maker 

iwmld'^' Ashamed  if  hecouUnot  leave  his  work  wiUkovl 

Aenfiriliog  linto    disorder  and  ruin;   not  of  introducing 

.'kbecksiB^  eodnterpoises  into  the  machinery.     £  am.  very 

MtHngioi  iijppoie  tbut  Mr.  H.'s  misrepresentation  of  my 

migwmtai  haM  been  undesigned,  but4  cannot  afford  in  ihil 

Jttte  ti^^ke'ae  ^enen^ns  as  he  professed  to  be  in  another,  b»ut 

mam&ivmA  spoki  rettinilsg  both  my  own  words  and  my  ova 

^dfevta^tei^-Borring  MMide  these  observations)  I  yet: feel  no 

Uh|^t;frifiMB.argament)  imt  am  inclined  to  leave  the  ifiejtd 

iWBtl»Qt1cbftDJp:ingiMettbsr'4be  jsoos  or  ientd  ^of  (he  v^rb 

oTfainhrJiirltil/'haS'SQfilibdraUy  ptatrntonaympistbi.  -  n^ 

'^(a'SliBltwoittBSAfpKrBgfhpbsi  do  sot  seem  toTe^s^.nny  akk* 

fttfttJitmimticsmimtl  liaveiafaeady.said;  for^thongili>l{itia)r 
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bi) .(QaiUicteriQid  bui^  ppor  naiural  pbilosbpherj  the '  qu^2^ 
a«^t<»  the  eg(i«tence  of  evil  m  a  sjstep  under  tbe  mana^eiB^ 
oU^j^ju&xutsly  powerful,  wbcyaod  good  being  is  stilt  uns<^) 
ed..  Tb«  rdimrks  ia  the  latter  paragraph  appear  to  be  ioite^ 
ediag^t  Eid  uC  ibedifficultj  with  which  miracles  eqn'barriq 
<b^sjl^eiQ.ofrevela^o.a«by  substitution  th^  possible  hj  P9^^ 
of.^ir  being  consistent  .with  the  generat  laws  or  nature, 
v^ot  being  a  Cartesian,  I  feel  no  aoxietjr  on  seeine  eitti 
the  pelebrated  FFenchman  or  bis  systeqt  of  vortices  ridioolf 
tbottgli,  if  it  be  similar  to  that  contained  in  *^  Phifips's  th^o 
of  tb^  4iniverse  ^'  I  must  saj  it  appears  to  me  quite  as  prol 
faii.aa  Neir4o9«  £aqious  theory  of  projectile  and  attract) 
forces."  inm  oot  aware  that  Mr.  Frend  has  publisbed  ai 
theory ;  tbougb,  I  am.  of  opinion  that  be  bas.  osed  uns 
swerable^gamentE  agains^t  the  doctrine  of  attractioi^ 
geoerally  received. 

I  sbaUnow  reply  to  tbe  remaining  paragraphs,  and  J  do  i 
desire  to  oSeocI  Mr.  II.  when  1  say  that  I  d^ived  considi 

.  |i  24>le  adBiiisepieot  from  the  perusal  of  the  two  first  of  tb^j 

I  In  the  beat  of  argument,  be  seems  to  have  forgotten  bis  noiii. 

insisted  iipon  doctrine  of  future  rewards,  which  he  basj 

j  presetted  as  so  animating  to  the  believer.     If  J  am  not  \iui 

I  '.  a^iiMsUike,  tbese  future  rewards  are  ^synonippipus  jvilb^.f 

i  mocb  desired  and  much  vaunted  Heaven  of  which  so  biu 

';  biis  beet>  written  aod^o  little  understood.     Suppose  fpr/i 

i'  instaiat,  that  this  Heaven,  the  object  of  the  Christian's  wiijbf 

.'I  the  plaoe  where  tbe  wicJked  cease  from  troubliQgandwQ^j 

I  ik^  wedry  are  at  rest>  where  sorrow  and  pain  wili  pcfy 

;  '■  enter,  but  where  there  is  nothing  but  uxu^ixed  enjoy^ 

^   I  to  be  a  reality;  it  seems,  from  Mr»  U«'s  pleasaq.t  je^ 

that  it  is  a  place  or  a  state,  not  worth  seeking  after^.^.^^] 
has  ;  no  notion  that,  a  wodd  without  earthquakes  . 
stor^ns,  wars,  pestilence  or  famine,  religious  eorrupti 
or  n>oral  darkness,  sickness  or  death,  or  even  tlie  rhe 
matjsm  or  toothache,  would  be  at  all  desirp^ble.  ,^i 
ist it  not  straage,  that  tbe  very  beaven  which  i^  ^^U 
reeommended  from  th^  pulpits  of  every  sect  is  det^cribed 
deriving  a  great  portion- of  its  bliss  from  theJse^peg^Uve  e 
cesUeuoieSfr  And  if  we  are  tp  ha  ire  stomachy,  ooe  of  t 
usMal  properties  of  i^iving  bodies,  1  fa^noy,  it, would  form 
pSrf ticolar  objectida  to  this  Qeiestial  qoun^ry,  jf  the  If 
Hfeer^idifl.iictuaUy  prodace.pofaa^d.^iijie  ap4. o^V^fP^ 
9tUer>  IjUJ^nrie^  iaabuftdaQce,,  spontaiieaugly,  ^X  oeVer.ji 
9"itbibe.b^li«vec  of. ^nj  sect. except  tie.  Swedepbo^gi^' 
who  professed  an  intention  or  desire  to  (a^mr  }n  ^  fvi^ 
world,  and  even  the  Swedenborgians  themselves  are  oi 
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thepselveif  according  to  their  iqc;liiiations,  so 


prbducing  niiseryaod  pain  to  the  possessM  * 
'be  de{?titute  of  iWem.  SoitiedJrftiesr  fell  ur-* 
-;^jj^  is  a  feeiog  without  these  and  jret  tb^t  b'ii^h^^i''^ 
J§;fH^i(6,  and  if  so,  I  cannot  <;oncei  ve  Why  a'  itiHA  of 
\^^&kntDaj  not  also  be  Yety  happy  without  th^Ai'.  Td.* 
i^|Wjjfeley  Would  be  dIEferent  beings  ficom  tjiy;  but  if  they^ 
"  "^n^ftppy,  of -what  Consequence  is  that,  I  do  tnost  cVi^^'l 
jlj^l^cfntend  that  imperfection  fn  the'  worlts  of  any  fceintf  * 
*«^ii^h^^^*^'^°^y  of  power  of  dkilf  in  that  beiti«:,  and  T^ 
mmi^  te'  glad,  once  more,  t6  be  informed  b^  iVbiit  rifod^^ 
ofVfe^ohfn^  I  *am  to  infer  perfection  frotn  impiirfei^t  resiiftir.  * 
Tw*rffeifjr  Mr.  it.  thinks,  might,  if  his  operatldnsr  wfere 'cons- ' 
rabrf'to  one  path,  make  a  universe  perfect  as  a  whole,  but'it* 

iponeiat  parts,- 

._       _  ,...- ^ J   ^~-   moiHyto- * 

ad^lS^^lanchoIy  «;pne  of  inactive  intellect  aiid  Vli-ffei^,  oiP 
<f5Wfty'  quietness  and  passive  enjoy menl  Siticfe  1  fe»d  <fti«| 
«T^i^as6ajge,  I  bare  endeavoured  to  form  an  idea  how-nji 
^ffilw  could  be  a  melanchofy  one,  but  1  ami 

"TBlbre'fR  imagine  such  a  picture.  If  the  mottotbny'tefhe''i 
.^tf^W  bbjection  to  the  enjoyment,  that  objection  e^VkinPf 
<SwnSr  iMraisecf  to purpresent  mode  ofexistenete ;  fbrttiefete^ 
^™SenUy  frequent  intervention  of  misery  anda^^iuch1ri*^' 
vM^  \^h  ^^^^^  determiiied  Optomist  can  reasonably  d***' 
1  TOought  enjoyjnent  was  enjoyment,  but  it  seems  [  wa«  * 
^i%felakeaiid  that  Heaven  will  be  no  Heaven  wHhou4«' 
itM^lfficfl  of  pain  and  calamity  to  rouse  us  from  duir' 
fiUvEWf'^tiietness,  and  excite  onr  intellect  to  actiTity .  WelFI 
ftis.HeAten  of  Mr.  H.V  is  the  strangest  I  ever  heard  Of  . 
£qo|^broi;  and  I  think  will  suit  neither  Unitarians  of^ny 
ojt«j;sect^     The  Heaven  which  U  usually  delineated  to  us, 

upon  recollection  be  mtM*  io^ 

a  one  as  I  have  previously  Hi*' 

.-^^w»4  *«..  *.^.«  ..wiv..,  w«.v=  and  pain,  want  and  sorrow,  di**" 

Sid '*death'  are  shut  out,  and  of  ^hich  the  positive  fr&l- 
^      Widr  *to  exceed  all  comprehension;  and  this  life  we  are- 


f_      ,-.,,.., , , 

pW'ld'm^'rd/'af^tfitte  of  probation  and  a  passage  to  iaoindri^ 
|ft!t-^6!iul  but'fbr  the  evils  of  this  we  should  not  bfe  ttbte 
D  set  ^'j^oj^t  VE^lue  fen  our  future  bap^^ness.  But  att^nW 
fnowlng'def^^  cbuM  haVe  no  occasif^n  to  try  hf^^ertttitai^t 
fePSSifii'be  p^rfecify  aware  Vhafl  ii-oai*  b<fc  1h^ll»festttdHv« 
cm.  rt/Vot/3Jll.  ■  •    ■     ••      •-.:.'-..  f. .  .  .Jn  <ai./ 
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li'iJUie  tbj-(^w^  »wayj  m^  bo  muph  gralttUp«<$  tn'ia^f  M^^i 

pripritq.reodfriag  them  bappy.     Add  Iq  tbi^,*  IJktiit^  ^.K^i 

.  fiariof.tbe  ktumHB  ra^e  die  iu  their  inf^Doy ;  i^vJltHi^b^iA 

ofA^Htfi  .«f  probation  can  (heirs  be?    Does  .lbej|r>rt||5'f^ 

:>tfae  G.fipef,  the  paio  of  teetbiBg,  the  agony  of  o<#y«i9i^ 

^oatrjbut^vto  make  infunts  appreciate  a  bappy  f^tfifii^^'A 

better?  If  tbe  deity  be  all  powerful  as  well  as  wise,  h^  c 

.pks  easily    make   bis  creatures  bappy  aod  .«oiiipeteol 

e^joy  happiness  now  .as  as  at  tbe  end  of  7Q  or  8Q;  yet 

of  a  chequered  existence.      I   should  certainly .  bet . pre 

to  inquire  why  all  men  (cnder  (be  maoagemeat  of  aa  ii 

iiiiely  perfect  being)  were  not  exactly  of  tb€  same  iiei| 

and  size  of  the  same  complexioa  and  features*  aU  bcMlda^i 

strong  and  wise  alike;  why  all  tbe  women  w^ereaot^ua 

beautiful,  modest  aqd  learned ;  why  tbe  males  were  aot 

sages,  and  and  tbe  females  all  bos  bleua  (blue  stockinigB^ 

.it  couid  be  proved  against  me  that  either  I»  on  tbe  otQ^ 

<pbilosppbers,  bad  insisted  upon  these  ciroumstaa^>e8^s^$9 

:  tj^Uy  jeq,uisite  to  bappkess  to  happiness;  bat,  as  nei^bg 

jlfPK.tb^y  contend  (.bat  enjoyment  is  impossibly  wMh  It  FfH 

.'  ^y  Qf  bejgbi,  size  cooiplexioa,  features,  ^reogtb  wdj^fi 

il.qan  feel.no  force  in  Mr.  H.!s  attempts  at  .ridje<M^.;t,x 

I  fi^yjSy  be  should  prefer  being  almost  frozen  to  (defitb  M^  a 

rf^f[^ie  regions  of  tbe  GeoigiamSidus  to  livi|ig[iai(bfi^(fiM^ 

.  ifs^  assemblage  be  has  pourtrayed.    I  b^ve  no,  bviiwet^ 

quarrel  vvilb  jlr.  {i/s  taste^but  I  cannot  help  tbi»K^«i®4l 

there  would  be  a  pleasure  in  any  assemblage  wrU^je'ttm^ii 

DQtbipg  but  happiness.     He  has  here  thrown  a.  sl«r/.«i^ 

the  poor  cold  inhabitants  of  the  Georgiam  Siduc^-^aaAi.t 

be  had  occasion  to  mention  mercury  be  w^uld  h^^^  jpfi 

the  mercurians  for  being  compelled  to  suflfer  tbe  -b^t  ^  it 

boiling  hot  climate..    Now,  I  am  so  liberal  in  my.  i»>4io 

that  1  imagine  it  within  the  compass  of  possibility  tbat  • 

anio^als  upon  every  planet,  primary  and  secondary,.!] 

ev^  upon  tbe  comets  and  the  sun  itself,  mayrbeall  eqiM 

bappy,  aud  so  far  from  thinking  variety  any-obstUAl^  U> 

jpymeot,  it  seems  to  me  tbi^  happiness  would  be  JaoTQa 

by  it*    My  objection  is  not  to  varieties  o^  higrediea^ 

.bappiness,  but  to  its  being  mixed  up  with  pain^-e^tbei^nf 

nptoopus  or  varied.  .        .       ,  •   ^n^ii 

:•  J  L^  the,  19tb  paragrap))  we  are  tol(},  tbl^ttb? c,ii^)ftn|^»p 

j  of  tb?  ^pUd  and  the  i^ppearaai^  aroiuQd  us  dPiA^j  %S 

o.tbetsligfetfst^^b^dQ^'Pf  4vgr^UB4  im.iM  l«A4i«t«rffc 

.fin  ",.  i    ■    .'•■  .-,      /  .  .  ,.     I  ..•  i    ...J.  .--.in  -»:ij  f.-""D:».ac 
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^»aMsble  AManifpatM  !^ftt  the  t^tjr  cMnidP^oi  Witt^iidt 

t^^l^l  i^vif^;  bot  tbftt  bd  the  cootmr/  he  cAh  ^rtd  ^lii'\itid 

^dli»;'f  ^'tfetfc^^  are  v^ry  frequently  entirety  tfl1sftik¥d'''in 

^l^'^ltoile'  of  i^^if  ;*'  and  tbat  misery  bnd  90#ef itig'*  are  «- 

UHiSed^UyAegetKra^  rule,  wbicb  general  and  ^bVifydsr-'^rble 

^9f 'tM^R^hie  goverofneni  in  the  earth,  be  sdys  fn  ih^  20tb 

^^^rUfJbi  S9?tb^' preponderance  of  bappitiei»»  and  enib^f- 

4f^tff*     ttiisealctiiated  by  poHticaJ  economists  tfaatabddt 

thfee*itf  e^ry  fiT«  of  the  children  bom  in  populous  dfstrfds 

^Swtalbe' first  year  of  their  obUdbood  from  different  dis- 

"^drfft^,*  tind  that  in  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretctied 

Mghbourboods,  nearly  nine  out  often  die  in  the  first  year 

J^  (fe  fbundiing  hospital  in  Paris  where  from  7000  to  8000 

*i*feRt»  are  annnalfy  received,  only  180  trere  left  alive  at  the 

.agejof  ten.     I  was  going  to  say,  look  at  the  suffering  in  tlie 

East  land' West  Indies,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 

bW'-l  h*iveno  occasion  to  go  5o  far;  London,  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  nay  even  our  own  town,  Bradford,  will  furbish  as 

#Hh'mr*»ry  enough.     How  many  out  of  a  populatioii  bf 

^4bdve  Id^COO,  before  the  present  turn  out  for  wafifes, 'toflW 

fKotil  an  early  hour  in  tbe  morning  till  late  at  night,  almoin, 

<WfiRHi^'>?nfermissfou,  for  a  bare  existence?  Much  abdve 

^liilf,  aiiitf  a  great  part  of  them  young  children,  WbottiatliWa 

'A^iM  %jBm  behold  the  poor  trembling  creatures  draggedT^tlkt 

•Tl*^^  beds  by  five  o'clock  in  the  momini^,  scarcely  awake, 

^kMtf^Ml^ed  to  be  immured  in  a  close  unwbole^ome'mano- 

^4llfc(iM'jr^  Imp  twelve  or  14  hours  daily,  without  execrating  a 

^%y^tMi^tlilit  produces  such  unnatural  scenes!    Look  at  tbe 

"^iWiV^y' #'hd'by  a  close  and  incessant  Inbour  can  earn 

^iAobV^fii^  ^billings  a  Week  upon  which  he  has  very  prob^- 

^^¥kL^Wllf4  atid  two  or  tbree  small  children  to  support.    "S^e 

^•W  b^Rlber  cjcposed,  in  a  healed  atmosphere,  to  tbe  noxious 

c'lUmea^of  ^ebarcoal,  and  every  nerve  and  muscle  stretched 

^ifeft*  -full  pitch  of  bearing,  beside?;    being  obliged  in  the 

XeflarS^-of  bis  toil  lo  sustain  tbe  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  at 

'ilNtt'  and  sud<len  intervals.     'And  what  does  he  undergo 

-4hW  slavish  emrploytnent  and  waste  of  life  for?  For  a  Guinea 

^'irtrifglfleeti  sbillltfgs  a  week,  with  which  be  can  barely  sap- 

i^^6H^iitmieH  ahad' family.     Look  at  the  immense  mass!  of 

-^<^tff&rt%>arttwg  fi^om  poverty  in  Ireland,  and  diseases  every 

where;  battles  of  Waterloo,  and  Russian  campaigns!  'Aild 

^W^^aWfies^  ^H>dft  of  the  existence  of  =  a  benefifce^t  diity  ? 

tiPB*  eittferfltoBf  to^  Ifce  g^nerdl  rale  are  so  num^roioi  ktid 

-'MIdlhpWWPlHBt  r4hidkthi?  exceptions  are  more  hTt^t^^^be 

considered  the  rule,  and  the  rule  the  exception.    The  un« 
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wflrraptable  assumption  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  tbos 
>^bo  n^iake  (be  assertion  ihixi  that  llie  deity  does  exclude  eti 
eitbjef  by.  tbe  general  ruje  or  any  other  rule.  But  be  ask 
*'  is  the  beoevolpnt  governor  of  the  universe  to  be  charge 
with  the  consequences  of  the  pride  and  folly  of  men,  wfc 
rust)  together  in  ^rms,  and  slaughter  each  other  lii.tl 
lield  of  tattle?"*  But  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  of  tt 
SO.lh  paragraph,  where  in  the  majority  of  cases^it  seem 
VQfiu  hinisdfis  the  voluntary  instrument  of  his  own  suffe 
iHgs.  But  I  had  before  been  given  to  understand  that  tl 
whole  pf  the  events  in  nature  were  under  the  cqntroul  of 
j    •  wise  and  benevolent  being,  and  that  ihey  were  necessary  \ 

*    ;  his  general  plan,  and  consequently  could  not  be  expecte 

to  be  otherwise.     I  am  however,  willing  to  acl^nowledg 
I    J  piy  error  and  to  acquit  the  deity  of  as  much  of  the  charE 

•I   ■  of  evil  as  Mr.  H.  thinks  proper,  but  even  in  that  case,  \ 

must  deduct  considerably  from  his  supposed  attributes  < 
infinite  power  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  some  one  of  then 
My  arguments  are  intended  to  apply  to  a  being  to  whoi 
absolute  and  unlimited  perfection  is  assigned^  and  not  to 
limited  and  imperfect  one.  Many  of  the  evils  of  life,  it 
^aid,  are  imaginary.  I  do  hot  think  that  this  circumstanc 
detracts  from  the  misery  they  cause;  for  if  the  mind  Y 
pained,  the  afiSiction  is  real,  and  where  the  imaglbatTc 
IeQ(is  its  boundless  power  to  create  or  increase  tbe  evil,  dc 
M^ing  can  exceed  its  extent  as  for  instance,  in  the  tbrmen 
of  unfounded  jealousy.  The  part  of  this  paragraph  wbej 
tbe  esquimaux,  the  hottentot  and  the  city  alderman  are  ij 
troduced,  instead  of  helping  my  antagonist,  appears  to  lii 
to  assist  my  argument ;  for  it  proves  that,  even  constitufc 
^  we  are,  happiness  may  exist  in  the  greatest  and  mo 
•  extreme  variety,  and  that  in  order  to  make  us  all  happ^,, 

\  will  not  be  necessary  to  reduce  us  all  to  a  torpid  moaoton 

of  enjoyment;  nor  to  make  the  men  all  sages  and  the  wome 
all  has  bleusy  seeing  that  a  snow  cabin,  with  whale  oil  an 
blubber,  will  give  pleasure  to  the  Esquimaux ;  astinkic 
kraal  and  a  buffalo's  raw  entrails  to  the  hottentot,  while  tu 
1  tie  soiip  and  venison  will  be  a  luxury  to  tbe  ^Idermaj 

But  Mr.  H.  has  insisted  that  evil  is  necessary,  and  t  mail 
tain  that  it  is  unnecessary,  nnd  bespeaks  a  deficiency  in  tl 

Sower,  wisdom  or  goodness  of  that  belzjg  who  it  is  pretei 
ed  manages  the  affairs  of  the  universe.     Pain  ana  wab 
tjtie  only  thing  that  visit  us,  spontaneously,  without  exer'tic 
j  pu  Qoc  parts,  are  unmixed  evils;  satislaction  and  plcasui 

j  ajtp/irtifici^l.^pd  factitious,  and  can  only  /be  obtained   6 
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labouT,'  whicb  is  another  evil.  So  tfeat  enjoymerii  miifet  iSfe 
tbe  production  of  the  individual,  while  sufferib^  an^^Dfi^vi- 
.tioflare  the  unsolicited  gifts  of  tbe  bountiful"  fatner'  of  hian- 
ii§d,Bnd  can  onlj  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  ihe  lesser 
ei[il,;labojjr — it  may  probably  be  disputed  that  laboiir  is  a'b 
evil,  but  that  it  is,  will  fee  easy  of  proof;  no  one  would  Ta.; 
bour^  for  the  sake  of  labour;  itv  is  always  undertaKeu.to 
reipove  9orae  evil  of  (o  procure  some^ood  ;  it  \9  the  in'diiJ- 
pensiole  condition  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  on  that  accoulQt 
only  do  we  apply  to  it.  Were  it  good,  were  pleasurable 
sensation  inseparably  connected  with  it,  it  would  not  be  tte- 
cessary  for  so  profound  a  statesman,  as  was  my  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  compelling  Burkes 
Swinisk  Multitude  to  dig  holes  one  day  and  to  fill  theAi  up 
t&enext;  for  labour  of  itself,  would  be  pleasant,  and  tbis 
or  some  other  equally  useless  employment  would  be  their 
own  choice. 

Ibave  noyr  teplied  to  Mr.  H/s  remarks,  on  every  point, 
iHat  seems  to  me,  material  to  the  question  at  issue,  but  whe- 
ther satisfactorily  or  not  is  for  otliers  to  determine ;  but  ti9 
the  attributes  of  the  Theist's  and  Christian's  deity,  have  been 
t^e .principal  subject  of  consideration,  the  existence  of  sucli 
i  being  has  not  been  argued,  otherwise  than  incidentally. 
1  will,  however,  in  conclusion,  offer  an  argument  on  tb6  * 
Sjubj^^jt,  which  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  This 
being  15  represented  as  infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  and 
also.as  orotiipotent  or  existing  every  where.  I  will  here 
repeaf  what  i  have  so  often  insisted  jon,  that  to,  reason  phi- 
^ofppbjcaliy.  we  must  not  travel  beyond  the  regions  of  ex- 
jjerience  and  analogy.  Well  then,  what  do  these  teach  us 
rw|j&<;ting  intelligence  ?  that  it  is  never  found  separate  front  - 
'^d  piganized  form,  every  idejBt  we  have  of  it  is  invariably 
fa  donoex;ion  with  organization.  We  also  find  that  sensa-- 
jubn  is  necessary  to  its  production  and  existence,  that  It 
grows,  improves,  decays  and  dies,  and  consequently  is  no 
»elf  existant  substance.  If  we  follow  this  train  of  reasoning 
and  apply  it  to  the  deity,  what  is  the  necessary  inference? 
Why  t{]att)eing  intelligent,  he  must  possess  organization  and  / 
s^osdtion,  but  if  he  be  organized  he  must  possess  figure :  but 
if  lie  be 'figured,  he.  must  be  limited  ;  and  if  limited  his  ubl- 
^uit^  ^  gone  and  there  is  an  end  to  his  infinity.  And  It 
^eoj^tion.  be  one  of  his  properties,  he  npay  be  acted  tip6nby 
bj^ecf^  distinct  abd  separate  fronv himself  and  life  ^Mll  bl4 
siioj^ct to  change  of  fee  and  hts  immutability -vif ill  Ub 

foiiier  exist.     And  fiSi  sefisatiofi  is,'  as  far  as  We  tate  ta{ife'- 
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rieQce»  the  cause  of  passions,  be  will  be  subject  to  hope 
fear}()f)y^-^ojrf<>^^apdailfthe>trainQf,pJeaauraMe  and  p^a 
furemotioDs  wb'icb  alterDately  elate  and  depress  the  spiril 
of  all  other  senUent  orgaaia^d  beiugs.  I  might  pursue  tb 
argument  much  farther  but  as  no  Tfaeist  or  GbBsliaoifrii 
l^i^idtoU  wit^.a  deity,  sbora  of  bis  iufinU^i  I  wtU  hw.  Hi 
iprnn^n^  4)io^e  tbe  d  iscus^ioo. 

a  'Wb^fher  Mr.  H.  wUi.  rejoia  or  not  to  these  remai43|  is< 
toatief' wbich  I  must^ leave  tabimaetf.  1  wiab  the  lepolro 
versj^o  be  cpatioued.both  for  tbeinformatioD  of  myaelf  ai^i 
(bbose  persons  who  may  feel  interested  iu.tbe  subtjeci.  .Aw 
(bough  mj  engagements  are,  I  belive  as  imperative  as  ibo« 
^f  my  .atit0gon«9t«  I  do  not  hesitate  to  promise  that  while 
iiavevopportunity,  I  will  not  fail  to  give  bis  futiice  observe 
titw^,  if  any  appear,  my  eariy  oonsideration  aod  iiolioe» 

•       I  am.  Sir, 

yours  respectfully, 

LEUCIPPU*. 


/  Note^ — In  eonjuotiop  wiib  the  foregoing  masterly  r^pl 
and  complete  recitation  of  Mr.  Ueineken's  arguments  Xc 
a»  ifit^lJigent  and  all  designing  deity*  I  will  nbtiocw  ifo 
ib^  satis^otiozi  of  n>y  Bradford  Friends,  that  tbeir  last  aul 
^piption  never  came  to  band,  so  as  to  admijt  of  aa  ^pkoai^ 
ledgement:  though  I  have  not  a  doubt  bat  that  it- was  anci 
4]entaljy  lost,  lost  too  in  a  parcel  for  which  we  recovered  ih 
taloe,  as  Car,  at  tbe  time,  as  we  knew  its  valtte,.not  kaQwi^i 
that  it  contained  a  parcel  with  a  cash.  The'  oircwns^e 
was  this.  The  subscription  was  v^ery  properly  eotws 
ed  to  Mr.  Smithfon  of  Leeds.  He  bad  two  parcels  to  sa# 
to  London,  this  from  Bradford  with  other  ntooias,  aod  oq 
to  go-round  to  Sheffield  by  our  Sheffield  Parcel.  He  inad 
ver.t^itiy  tied  both  together,  and  the  directioa^oif  the  wppn 
on  the  outside,  so  that  the  whole  was  forwarded  to  Sheffield 
and  in  going  to  Sbeffleld  from  London  the- Hope  Coacb  I<x 
4U'  a(s  parcels.  We  are  certain  of  this,  as.  we  ba4i  the-Am 
account  from  Nottingham, and  recovered  for botb^ as  fav  a^  w 
iwew  the  value  at  tbe  time.  There  was  also  a  subsorij^io 
forihe  nveo  in  Newgate  and  others  from  other  parts-of  Yorli 
shire.  The  total  of  cash  was  from  6  to  7£.  We  all  feel  qnd^ 
equal  abligations  to  tbe  subscribers, , as  if  it  bad  aome  ^r< 
It  is^oae  of  tbose  accidents  in  the  business  of  life  yrbieb  M 
Heinekio*8  Ood  has  very  h^ij  managed,  oir  does  noi  w^ 
kodt  dfter,  even  wilh  r^fereoce  to  bis  idolafors. ..        -    ^  i 

R.  C. 
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■K)  Mr;  R.  CAItLiLE,  DORCHESTEft  -OAfett  ! 

CtM    ...  ^       -V  ,  i  •.'.•     >     4  V'-'^    !!/.  'to 

i    DUAHSlft.    ■  -  '    ■'    ••'•'    •■•  •'-'  -J- 

SwM  ab  itdmhier  of  yodr  piiuoFples,  of  cours^^  artwter  d[ 
tfa6  Repabiican,  I  roaj  add,  a  staancb  Ath^t,  i  beg'teavt 
ftriDforoiyou  of  a  circumstance  wbtch  has  taken  piae6  ia 
EfrMd  Tovra  oq  Suadaj  21st  Aagust  last.  A  retigioai 
and  ttterciless  monster,  id  tbe  shape  of  a  buoiaa  cfoFmal, 
fisned  WtHiain  H^atb,  wilfully  and  maliciously  and  with 
lBte{it,eame  out  of  bis  house  to  bis  gate,  which  is  aboistfour 
{eetbigb,at)d  cut  ov«r  with  a  bonte-whip^bandleata  IHtleboy 
noTsi^eii  years  of  age.  The  weal  which  be  caused,  begaA 
00  the  ^roYfVk  of  tbe  boy's  bead  and  extended  dowiiw«rd0, 
laying  open  the  cheek  and  neck  just  before  the  ear,  to  the 
length  of  foaror  five  inches.  The  blood  ran  down  on  the 
cbjKl^  sbirt  Jrili,  from  a  wound  completely  deprived  of 
skiD,  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 

The  father,  D.  Beaucbamp,  complained  to  Heath  of  treat- 
to^  a  cUld  In  to  brutish  a  manner,  who  said,  he  would 
fears' them  to  keep  away  from  bis  premnes. 

The  fftther  took  his  complaint  to  a  magistrate,  Pete^ 
"HfetdJ^,  Es(j.  of  <he  town,  which  gave  ritfe  to  a  few  sfaguMIr 
ot^s^HatiMs  on  yoor  name  and  principles,  wbiob  I  wiit 
BtMte^  as  torrectly  as  r  can. 

"^'^Od'tb^  Monday  fdliowing,  the  worthy  magistrate  sum* 
Mo^M'W.  Heatb  to  appear  before  him  at  seven  o'oloek 
f  .^M'.,  which  he  was  unable  to  do-,  in  eonseqaence  of  coming 
|!^ii^' abominabiy  drunk  ahout  six  o'clock.  He  apologised 
(I^^MktYnorningX'I'uesday)  and  promised  to  attend  in  tbe 
Wiiim^  at  seven  o'clodk.' 

'  "AH  ptirtieti  b^rog  present,  the  magistrate  began  by  stating 
fe6r  Heiettb  the  ebarge  against  him,  which  be  did  not  deny, 
^f  eborde,  Mr.  Hardy  inforibed  him  that  he  must  And  bail 
^  fh^^sesbidns  or  satisfy  the  pHrties  injured. 
' '  ifeaHi  safd,  l-Mll  not  give  one  fortbing  ;  for  Beaucbamp 
tyH^  frttiifB<t^e«tbft  money  from  me.  Mr.  Hardr  obseri^ >* 
^BeMidha^]^  faasnot  aftked  any  as  yet,  nor  do  1  know  ythek 
fii§^ll"recfii^ire ;  but  f  should  expect  to  paya.sov«n^i|prat 
Vm;  tbf'  such  an  assault. 

*4ieitfb  Tepli^dy  tiot  a  farthing,  Sir,  and  produced  two 
hc(^s^1ceepefs  as  bis  baif,  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Valentino. 
^Oaffter  priW^  {tfformed  H^th,  that  Beattohamf»  wasaii 
Atheist  and^id'imM   believe  in <  tbe  'Lord  Jesos  •Cfalr)s4. 
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H<laib  iastantlf  acquainted  his  worship  of  it,  and  ttMgh 
right  that  Beaucbamp  should  be  ejcamined  as  to  his  b^^ie 
^  'the  Christian  doctrme. 

Mag:.^-*BeaQchamp,  do  you  beliere  in  the  bo^  yoa  h 
"  in  your  hand  ? 

:£eau.-^Wbat  do  yon  mean  by  belief  your  worship? 
Nla^.-*-.Tbat  book  i»  the  Testament,  and  do  you  beUe^ 
contains  a  true  account  of  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  Chi 
and  thfCt  he  is  the  son  of  God,  who  laid  down  his  2^  #o  a 
us  from  bell? 

Beau. — As  much  as  I  know  of  it  to  be  true,  so  niM 
\   1  belreve. 

Mag. — As  much  as  I  know  to  be  true  ? 
Beau.-^Your  worship,  do  you  wish  me  to  swear  ( 
:  tb«t  book  is  all  truth  ?     So  help  me  God,  I  will  not ;  fi 
know  nothing  of  the  author  that  wrote  it. 
I  Mag.'^-Do  yon   believe  that  the   History  of  Bog  I 

.  is  true?    ' 

Beau.— I  know  no  more  than  I  read  about  tyrant  k\ 
and  slariah  subjects; 

Mag; — Do  you  believe  those  king's  did  exist  at  the  t 
ttientioned? 

Beau. — It  is  possible  that  they  did ;  but  (  raerelY  { 

'    credit-  to  the  name  of  the  author  of  Ihe  work.     I  ki 

.  nothing,  whether  he  was  a  whig,  a  tory,  or  a  radical  ( .tb 

fore,  I  cannot  tell  which  way  he  might  have  leaned.     I 

"  your  worship,  I  do.  know  George  the  Fourth,  1  ha<ve  i 

'  him,  and  I  hope  for  protection  from  one  of  the  magistn 

appointed  under  him ;  or  am  I  to  und^rstaad,  thatan  'A\ 

ist  cannot  be  protected  in  this  country  ? 

Mag. — I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  understand  inrw 

i  law  stands  on  that  point,  Beauchamp.    In  the  fti«t  |>l 

;  you  complain  against  Mr.  Heath,  and  if  yccr  do  not  beli 

in  the  existence  of  a  God)  how  can  I  swear  you  ?     B 

shall  I  take  hold  of  your  faith  ?     And,  as  the  W  be^ 

.  act  from  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff,   I*  must  'diimitfs 

de&ndant  unless  you  say  you  are  a  CbristiaQ. 

Beau. — ^Then,  your  worship,  1  must  imagine  a  sooMftl 
out  of  nothing  and  call  it  a  God,  aUhough  i  camaM  de 
one  letter  of  the  word ;  or  be  an  unprotected  subject  of 
Majesty. 
I  :        Mag.-^What religion  are  you,  Beaucbamp?    Ave  yc 

I  Christian? 

j  •       fieaa.*-*-!  was  bora  and  brought  up  a  Cbristlant.. 
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JMla^^Wbat  f easoo  have  yoo  Mr.  Cafier  or  Mt<  Bd^th, 
la  tappoKe  he  is  oot  a  Religiooist  ?  « 

Carter. — One  evening,  in  close  conversation  ^ilh.Mr. 
Be^ehaoip,  he  seemed  to  object  to  all  t^  prodigi6usor- 
miraculous  parts  of  the  Gospel,  and  ^aid,  they  were  not 
sutBcieotly  explained  for  bins^  to  relj  ou  them  focbis'Mva- 
lioQ;  but,  BB  be  was  at  all  times  a  learner^  be  niost  willingly 
^thered  informatioD  from  every  person  he  talked  tow  . 
'  V  Mag.— Did  you  say  he  denied  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Garter? 
Carter. — No,  your  worship  ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  believe 
ityor  I  thought  so. 
Mag. —  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  him,  Mn  Heath  ? 
Heath. — I  know,. Sir,  that  he  often  works  of  a  Sunday, 
,  mending  his  carts  and  iiarness,  and  neither  bis  wife  nor  he 
has    been  to  cfaurcb  since  they    have    been  my  neigh- 
bours. 

,  .Bean. — That  is  a  very  poor  observation.  Heath*  of  my 

breaking  the  Sabbath,  when  you  know  1  have  seen  jou^ 

.  many  times  cleaning  your  horse  and  harness  and  stable. 

And  on  Sunday  last,  you  reached  over  your  ga(e,  aad^with 

/;a  boD^  whip,  broke  the  sabbath  and  the  peace  too  of  our 

Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  by  inflicting  a  dreadful  wound  on 

Vyjofant  son,  you  psalm  singer ! 

.     Mag.-^As  for  working  on  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Heathy'  I 

.nakeaa  allowance  for  him.     He  is  a  poor  man,  and  ii  he 

.bappsiMi  to  break  any  of  his  implements  of  trade,  on  the 

-fctiWday,  he  is  justifiaUe  in  repairing,  in  order  to  be  able  to 

:pQiS9e  his  vocation  on  the  A/ionday,  as  he  has  a  large  family 

.lo.suppoirt  aod  bears  an  excellent  character.     I  have  never 

heard  any   person  say  that  he  neglected   bis  duty  as  a 

tfelber. 

'.  Bcwa. — It  may  be  thought,  Sir,  a  presuming  declaration 
that  I  am  about  to  make ;  but  I  will  here,  before  yotxr  wor- 
,  ifeip,  make  a  fair  cballaBge  to  any  person,  who  can  lay  a 
'  ekifg^  irf  immorality  against  me  for  the  last  20  years  or  more, 
.:pf  fifty  timei^M)  I  will  take  a  text  out  of  your  gospel  book, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  between  HeaUi  and  me  <*  by 
•flieif  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

7r  Mn^t^YtSy  it  is  possible  to  be  a  moral  man,  and  y«t  not 
t:tp  .believe  the  gospel. 

Beaii. — I  think,  your  worship,  that  my  neighbours  have 
Jio>  right  to  find  fault  with  my  prittciples,'as  I  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  show  me  disorderly  or  unneighbourly. 

Mag.rr-O  j^s^  ibey  bt^ve  aa  uadoubted  right  locall  in 
question  your  religious  opinions,  while  you  dwell  among 
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tideitr^  &)t4hB^f.ow^ML{9ij^ ;  for,  in  nvj  opiatoa,  it  it^impoM 
sible  that  a  man  can  be  a  good  maa  unless  be  is«;>religiofiE 
iinnif  Aiulihat  a<£brkitiaii  loo. 
"  •'fieftQL*«*-'¥ottr  worship,  suppose  I  was  to -say  thatl.wMA 
Jewj  Tfae  Jews  do  not  beleive  id  the  Lord  Jestt^-Cfarislytt 
itisatfa  does;  tfaey  believe  in  Jehovah. 
V  AiIag.^^WeU)  then  I  should  swear  them  on  the  Bibii 
.which  would  be  suffioieotlj  bindiug  to  them ;  but  towweu 
that  f(^0W,  Carlile,  or  aoy  of  his  opinions  on  tfae  hofy  scrip 
<lttjnes»)WOQld  be  of  no  use ;  for  that  Cariile  is  a  Mlow,  if  : 
could  have  my  will  of  h*m,  I  would  sweep  him  off  theearf  b- 
i    1  Some  of  those  fellows  would  stamp  the  Bible  ttsderfe<»t 

What  company  do  you  keep  Beaucbamp?  Do  you  knot 
that  Bickley  ia  Blue  Building?  He  denies  the  BiUe  aft< 
Testament  too.  The  other  day,  Mrs,  Bickley,  hi^  wift 
oame  to  me  to  lay  a  complaint  against  a  person,  and,befbr 
I « took  her  oatb,  1  aAed  her  if  she  believed  in  the  gospel 
She  said  she  did ;  but  that  her  husband  did  not  believe -4 
word  of  iL' 

Bean.*— Your  \Torship,  I  never  identify  myself  with  «fi] 
sect  or  party ;  neither  at  prayer  meetings  nor  love  ^tMt 
bttJt  I  am  always  free  to  join  in  conversation  with  any  ami! 
who  itppears  to  have  intellect  to  advance  any  thing  <>f  useAi 
ktiawtedgc.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Carlile,  but  1  httve -heavd  ifaa 
be  J8  a  very  good  man.  ^ 

.'  Mag.«*-A  good  man !  Why  sometime  baok,  i  rncoUel! 
seeing  some  of  bis  blasphemous  publications,  where  Ws^ 
t^at  X^lod  Ahaigbty  "was  a  fool,  to  damn  the  wbde  hnlAai 
l»cefor  no  other  crime  than  the  eating  of  an  apple'.-    - 

Beau. — That,  Sir,  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Pa}ne*0,  vrhilsll 
Mr.  Carlile  published  in  the  account  of  bis  Mock  TrkU  fe 
selling  the  Age  of  Reason ;  and  since  that,  I  bare  been  V4tr 
shy  of  praising  Christianity,  lest  I  should  be  laughed  at  b; 
the  sensible  part  of  tbe  people.  Sir  James  Macintosh  SKyi 
iu  his  pamphlet,  that  the  people  stand  in  no  need  of  ClMitol 

*  And  why  has  not  Beauciuunp  a  right  to  call  theirs  in  question?  -   * 

R.:  C. 

>  Mr.  Hard  J  would  not  repeat  that  after  an  hours  cooversatioe  wit 
Corlile,  and  1  invite  him  to  come  and  try  it,  promising  him  as  mueh  civility 
at  least,  as  he  shewed  to  Mr.  Beauohamp. 

R.  C: 

'  I  save  myself  from  all  such  ndiculous  expressions  or  arguments,  h 
dewing  tbnt  there  is  no  god  alraightj  with  capacities  to  play  any  sui; 
ordnks.    If  there  were  such  a  god^  I  would  enfieavour  to  make  him  wise^ 

a.  c. 
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Mag. — Wbj  sometime  ago,  I  saw  ftBaccanihit  4>f  atpiuvoiK 
iiraBiiaga.ciual  mcrcfaant  ta  applj  to  lihe  devil  to ^oUoail^tbe 
«rdM'>l&Ber.ve.hiai.  tvitb  ooais,  Mipposiag  iitm  ttx  have  a 
very  large  fire  ia  Hell^  as  they  pretend  the  scriptarea  infacili 
,ii$>5«.  IClbey  donot  believe  holy  writ  tbemselvefi,  itisVery 
uidmd  pf.tbeiu.to  prevent  u8  from  thinking  the  Bible  true^; 
for  we  have  Nothing  else  to  rely  upon.  They  take  all  our 
fcbmfoAt  aWi^y  and  give  as  nothing  in  return,  seeing  we  imve 
DotbiAg  to  real  on  whatever  but  the  Bible—- no  proinise  of 
fciureliappiness  in  the  next  world,  for  our  good  doing  in 
ikis.  The  lower  order  of  ignorant  men,  of  little  schooling, 
tee  easily  <«ftoght  by  these  Atheists ;  for,  when  they  resd 
Ihe  Bible,  it  contains  many  passages  which  cannot  be.  un- 
iders^od  by  us,  nor  does  god  mean  that  we  should  under- 
stoui  Hall : — so  they  directly  conclude  that  it  is  priestcran, 
snd  eaU  on  us  to  .prove  it  true.  That  is  imposMble,  for  no 
roan  can  say  the  Bible  is  all  truth :  we  only  believe  it  and  k 
mnot.'do  ua  any  hKrm^  nor  tbe  Atheist ;  for  when  we  die 
P9d  HieHin  the  next  world^  I  think  it  vrill  not  be  any  caaaa- 
/^.WPbappinesfi  to  tbe  Atheist  or  the  Christian,  to  have  be^ 
li^vedifa^  gospel. 

*i:  JSw^T-^Yes^  your  worship,  as  I  am  a  dealer  in  that  artiV 
cle  coals,  it  may  turn  out  very  profitable ;  for  tbe  Testae 
mMi  gives  U9  an  account  of  an  everlasting  fire,  and  you 
lftjr=jy»a  fc«M«ve, 

:]s1i§Uth< — I  know  Mr.  Hardy,  that  Beauchamp  has  many 
times  in  Bdfield. openly  and  publicly  denied  the  truth  of  the 
Kbi^^andXi^amentitoo:  and  such  a  fellow  as  he  should 
V^  Wi^llowed  to  take  an  o&th,  to  hold  such  a  respectable 
f%mon  M  I  am  to  bail  to  the  quarter  Sessions. 
v(  fibaaa^nrl  never  publicly  harangued  an  audience  in  my 
life ;  I  do  not  'tbiok  my  ability  great  enough ;  but  I  may 
toi^ talked. ol  something  which  your  mud-bead  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

VJHr.  Ilttrd^,  at  lea^,  seems  to  hare  a  religion  that  is  tempered  with 
%ooi  hobionr.  I  have  a  sort  of  notion,  that  he  is  only  politically  and  ma- 
9«t«riaU9ikr«ligu>ni«u  li.  C. 

,A  Wq  ^H)ot  prevent  anj  thing  of  Che  kind.-  Believe  and  damn  your-' 
selves  in  this  life,  if  you  like :  we  will  neither  believe  nonftense  nor  lear 
yuui)  d^fnnation  in  the  next.  The  fault  is,  that  ignorant  men  in  power, 
tb^  truly  wicked,  Mr.  Hardy,  call  on  more  intelligent  men  to  believe 
fliit'w!ifehii' repugnant  to  all  reason,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever, 
tetS  because  Immense  promts  are  associated  with  it  and  desired  to  be  pre- 

*  IWftat  is  the  next  world?  R.  c.- 
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Mc^.«— Whj,  Mr.  Heath,  I  have  put  every  que&tic^ 
can  tfaiak  of  to  Mt.  Beauchamp,  and  be  bas  giveu  me  at 
iinswers  as  prove  bim  to  be  a  Cbristiaa ;  I  caoDOt  lege 
refuse  to  take  his  oalh :— and  vrfaat  is  more»  Beattcfaamf 
urill  not  becitate  to  say  before  tbese  g^otiemeo,  tbii  evenp 
trhether  you  are  a  believer  iu  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  n 
Sav^iour  Jesus  Christ  or  not,  you  are  a  sensible  man  aru 
must  not  refuse  you  an  oath,  so  take  up  the  book  and  1  V 
^wesit  you. 

Beau.— When  I  come  to  trial,  your  worship,  I  exp 
Mr.  Heath's  counsel  will  question  me  severely  as  to  i 
faith. 

Mag. — Yes,  undoubtedly,  Beauchamp,  he  will  prepi 
bis  counsel  with  such  argument  as  to  endeavour  to  destr 
yours.     Bat  you  need  not  fear  the  greatest  counsellor 
Loudon  ;  you  are  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions 
can  ask,  for  you  well  understand  tbe  matter. 

.  Then  the  worthy  magistrate  proceeded  to  bind  Heath 
two  sureties  of  £20.  each,  to  appear  at  the  Sessions  1 2th 
September  to  answer  to  the  assault. 

T.P, 


TO  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Esteemed  Friend.  London  3rd  day  9th  mondu 

As  thou  bast  at  length  effectually  stormed  the  strong  hotd  of  ] 
deep  rooted  and  long  standing  prejudices,  I  can  no  longtr  dca 
from  giving  to  thee  a  candid  assurance  of  my  conversioa  a 
ardent  attachment  to  Materialism.  After  having  been  only  eig 
teen  months  under  thy,  not  magic,  but  material  wand,  the  ima 
terial  non-entities,  which  had  been  thirty  years  growing  quf  i 
mind  have  totally  disappeared ;  in  spite  of  atteadiog  chnr 
twice  every  Sunday,  singing  the  hundredth  psalm,  Jehovs^  relgi 
Glory  be  to  thee  &c.  &c.,  and  rehearsing  all  the  stagnant  >dc 
matical  humbug  and  parasitical  fulsomeness  of  lifothei  CbuM 
even  unto  loathing.  This  confession  is  what  is  due  to  thee  fn 
hundreds,  and  it  is  a  confession  which  ought  to  be  made  by 
who  are  in  my  situation,  and  which  would  be  mad^,  d_id  not  t 
cruel  iliiberality  of  the  base  and  the  ignorant  implieitiy  debar 'tki 
from  speaking  the  honest  effusions  of  the  mind.  "  THE  BIBI 
HAS  LONG  BEEN  THE  GAOLER  OF  TRUTH,"  but  ma 
kind  will  eer  long  throw  off  the  ma^k  and  speak  out^  .  I  of 
wonder  that  the  old  hag  should  so  long  elevate  her  gorg 
head  and  that  men  of  independant  fortunes  should  still  contin 
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to  bring  their  sons  up  to  the  church.  The  vfhere  of  BabvloD 
kni  Ifce  mtiramery  of  England  have  passed  their  Zenith  ;  we'  can 
Measorre  their  altitude;  we  can  anticipate  their  fa)l;  and  thai 
with  coiiiideiice.  That  fall  they  have  fftcititated  by  thfeiKititri 
iual'TecHniinatioos  and  atcusatioas  of  falsehood  and  of  f^aud. 

Can  it  be  supppsed  that  men,  possessing  extensive  scientific 
^d  liieriirj  knowledge,  can  be  so  far  blmded^  as  to  belteifte  llie 
tn^astrouft  abiiurdities  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Imposstbl^^ 
Not  betieving  what  they  so  strenuously  advocate,  they  ou^dievi^ 
ously  and  wickedly  palm  it  upon  the  ignorant ;  for  the  purpose 
of  emoloment.  .We  may  fairly  accuse  th^ni  of  being  the  ro^Uy 
Ficked.  Tis  they  who  reign  the  hecate  of  domestic  hells.  'Ti» 
\  who  have  felt  it,  and  it  is  I  who  am  now  an  alien  from  my  famr 
ily,  for  merely  difiering  in  opinion  from  those  hecnter.  With 
hearty  wishes  for  thy  success.  I  remain  thine  assured  friend, 

EPHRAIM  SMOaTH. 

PkS.  ihave  lately  had  a  e<Aiversation  with  one  of  those  deluded 
creatures,  calling  themselves  **^  Odd  Fellows/'  He  appeared  as 
rational  ss  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  agreed  with  thee 
in  every  things  till  he  put  one  question  to  me.-^wkether  I  thought 
thoti  wotddesi  write  an  exposure  of  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows.  I  told 
him  that  I  dared  say,  thou  wouldest  not  grapple  with  all  existing 
abuses,  at  one  time;  l>ut,  I  had  no  doubt,  if  it  'was  any  thing  by 
which  one  man  could  hold  in  mental  darkness  or  dupe  another, 
to  an  extent  that  merited  thv  notice,  thou  wouldest  expose  and 
sap  its  very  foundations,  as  Uiou  hadst  done  ether  cryii^g  abuses, 
although  theyhad  come  before  thee  clothedin  the  omnipotent  armour 
of  parliament.  At  this  my  auditor  turned  pale,  and  he  said  I  hope 
thei^«-*^a  vile  term,  meaning  thee)  would  first  die  in  his  cell."  Now 
he  ctmld  part  with  the  old  grey  bearded  dotard  of  iniquity  ireli" 

C)i  He' thought  the  clergy  an  evil.  He  could  bid  a  pleasing 
weU  to  Masonry,  when  he  saw  her  strangling  inXhy  gFasjp. 
Blithe  could  not  resign  his  hobby  with  all  the  spleen  of  an  irri-- 
tated^child,  he  stuck  the  cap  of  fanaticism  upon  his  head  and 
wore  it  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances. 

Thy  blow  at  masonry  is  a  masterpiece  and  when  completed 
will  be  one  of  the  best  Books  for  lending  -out  that  can  be  put  in 
a Jibrary.  I  know  several  who  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
readnug  of  it  by  that  means. 


Note — ^^I  assure  Epbraim  Smooth  and  his  *•  Odd  Fellow/' 
thai  I  shall  expose  all  the  secret  associatioDS,  as  far  as  I  eon 
eWaiii'  infbrmation ;  aiid  I  wish  some  good  fellows  grpv^ti 
tef>  "^i's^  to  remam  odd,  would  do  what  some  ex-ma'soos 
Ktfv^done,  to  assist  me  in  an  exposure.  These  associationsfi 
ft&ugh  patronized  bj  all  classes^  are  a  scandal,  to  coatiki^d^ 
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Nb  possible  general  grto'd  can  arise  from  them  ;  but  ftltlc 
gf^neral  (»?il  dbe»  arise,  The  Orange  Society  in  fvelatf 
a«.d  eireo  in  Engiaad  is  as  TiUaDatM  an  insUttttioii.  a»-wi 
ever  formed,  for  the  support  of  tyranny  and  cbef^  Ui'tj 
pretended  secrets  of  this  society  are  scarcely  worth  kfiqyv 
ing,  as  the  association  is  an  avowed  warring  with  all  hum  a 
Improvement.  Still,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  its  ce 
remoniesand  secret  purposes  exposed.  Perbape  Bpbraim^ 
odd  acquaintance,  growing  ashamed  of  himself  bj  a  iitti 
reflection,  will  seethe  wisdom  of  renouncing  and  deoouAcio 
bis  odd  fellows.  And,  to  that  end,  I  hope  friend  Epbraii 
will  shew  him  this  note  and  assure  him,  that  I  am  likelj  t 
live  long  enough  in  spite  of' his  mdltcious  curse,  to  hbmbl 
and  sham^  all  such  characters.  R  G: 


c6py  of  a  letter  sent  to  the   KIKG, 
windsor  castle. 


.  Sm,  Dorchester  Cat)!,  Sept.  2;  I8i3. 

TtLE  common  ideas  attached  to  monarchy  are  it^oee^Q^^f 
parent  splendour  or  brilliancy,  not  of  mind ;  but  o^  biq^jr^i 
dress,  dwelling,  diet  attendance  equipage,  <&c.,  a  fancied,  st 
perfority  over  other  men  in  physical  or  legislative  power 
It  isiseeo  also,  that  such  a  monarchy  begets  ft  gradetiQii  h 
such  circumstances,  and  all  who  can  get  into- that  gnuifltio 
a\,tol  the  the  system,  under  a  hope  that  they  sbalt'  tb^refa 
advance  in  iL  The  consequeirce-of  this  gradation  is,  ib^ 
all  who  attach  themselves  to  it  become  debased  as  men  an 
citizens  and  put  off  that  independence  of* character  w hie 
pvery  citizen  should  hold,  to  put  on  a  dependance  opt 
every  thing  that  is  vile  and  that  preys  upon  those  who  prr 
dttce  food  and  other  property.  Within  the  pale  of  tbe  .o^^ 
^a^chy,  there  is  nothing  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  ni 
tion,  nor  any  thing  fairly  produced  for  the  support  of  itsel 
for  property  is  the  all  in  all  of  a  nation ;  even  the  "peop 
without  it  are  nothing  superior  to  other  herds  of;catile.  B< 
binder  a  monarchy,  they  who  do  produce  all  tfaiSf  pMtp^rt 
,.are  told  that,  like  cattle,  they  iare  entitled,  to  n^t^iqg^  j|3qi 
.than,  the  smallest  amount  of  food  that  will  keep  them  ^li^3 
to  labour,  and  that  all  other  profit,  beyond  the  value  of  th 
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fome  food,  is  the  profit,  of  ti^eir  masters:  ao  that  a  ooimtry 
aMMtfteiritaUy  governed  may  ..be  looked  upoa  af  a  U^rg^ 
firm,  ttoowDer  of  whtcb  ia  the  king,  and  tbe  masser  tMb* 
jbrity  of  tbe  people,  all  whose  laboar  can  be  used,  are  to  faim 
but  oae  species  of  labouring  brutes,  tbe  worst  fed  and  hard* 
est  vforked  of  all  the  species  of  brutes  od  the  soil.  To  ha 
•ore,  tbej  afe  provided  with  priests  ta  comfort  them,  to  teli 
Ihem  that  they  are  immorrtal  and  are  to  be  very  happy  in 
another  life  if  they  are  quiet  and  submissive  in  this ;  but  this 
Is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  original  evil. 

If  human  affairs  were  conducted  as  they  should  be,  if 
roanki^d  were  not  so  ignorant  so  easily  cbeated,  they  would 
not  labour  for  a  monarchy,  but/or  themselvesy  and  become 
joint  free  holders  of  the  soil  oa  which  they  live.  They 
would  not  allow  a  class  of  men  to  take  of  the  public  pro- 
duce ^wbat  pleased  and  to  leave  what  pleased;  but  .they 
would  keep  no  more  public  officers. than  .were  necessary  and 
pay  them  no  more  than  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  laid  it  down  correctly  in  his  work  on 
thifDittribation  of  Wealth,  that,  whatever  is  taken  frotnthe 
jffibi^Tty  proditciog  man  against  Lis  consent,  is,  in  fact,  'a 
ft'roWbfery.  This  will  be  seen  as  labouring  men  grow  wiser 
aod.  more  powerful.  But  for  this  labouring  class  of 
';pepple»  a  king  «ould  find  no  ornaments  for  splendour^  uio 
ioaariM  for  revelling,  no  power  for  despotism*  All  tbat 
IH^'gdod  to- all  spring  from  the  laboar  of  mankind.  Even 
*Jf '  property  be  obtained  by  war  or  plunder,  that  proper- 
ty must  have  sprung  from  the  labour  of  some  part  of 
maakind. 

The  maxim,  with  mankind,  should,  there,  be,  that  all 
tbouid  labour,  either  mentally  or  bodily,  for  the  greater  be- 
nefit of  each  and  all  that  an  idle  man  pensioned  on  the 
Jabpur  of  others,  should  not  exist. 

*  But  t)io,pointof  this  letter  is,  that  mental  splendour  aud 
hniliaocy  it  the  only  splendoar  and  brilliaocy  that  is  worthy 
^f  'fcumaii  encouragement,  and  that  that  which  is  merely  a 
iijiitter  of  show,  such  as  monarchy,  a  rich  priesthood  and 
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aristoeracv.  fl^^j^ny^af.  QpouAlel^ak^,  4||p|lMfM>e  en 
courag^i  |i4fi^il4k#  <»ried  dotkvii^  ntoft^mms,  d< 
basing  and  impoverishing  to  the  community  as  a  whole,     j 

trjr;  Imt  pauperism  comWfruiii  laonareifaj,  prtesCfaood,  ao 
tlw  jftuuFnute  an  J  WTek^w!m»8  tharwrpp'CftrrggtfB  f<5lHW,    *' 
I  am,  Sir,  jour  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


II  f    I  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wt  have  reprinted  Nos,  1  and  S  of  Vol.  I.  Republican,  t 
cbmpleCe  all  imperfect  sets  and  to  supply  further  demi^M 
The  sheets  of  tbefirst  days  proceed  ing  of  M  r.  Carlile*0  Mot 
Trial*  t^t  wece  stofaen  by  the  Sheriff  and  nevor  mtMaed  M 

I  aoaotnited  for,  have  been  reprinted,  to  keep  on  safe  tbi 

rety  eheap  edition  of  Paioe's  Age  of  Reason,  under  the  f6ri 
of  trial.  Price  half  a  crown.  It  was  read  in  Court  cbie^ 
for  that  purpose.  Several  other  prints,  and  j[epria(s4ire-  i 
tbe  pr^sa,  and  we  hope  by  Christmas,  to  have  ttie  wb«l 
cutaJogoe  of  promises  and  O.  P.'s  completed.  Then  coiih 
the  Joint  Stock  Ccrfapany,  to  sweep  the  filCfa  of  grejutfie 

:  with  lis  thousand  brooms:  to  collect  in  the  English  J^op 

guage  and  in  the  neatest  form,  every  good  work  tbaC  ,k» 

1  heea  written  thai  is  here  knpwn  or  unknown,  and  tksl  em 

•1  be  procured. 


Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Cablils,  J35,  Fleet  Street^-AUCornspoi 
dences  for  **  The  RepoblicMi''^  be  Uft  at^k«  j^iiee  of  pabficatioa 
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TO  HIS  ROYAL    HIGHNESS,. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  QUELPH,  DUKE  OF 
YORK,  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY,  ROYAL  ARCH  MASON,  Ac. 


Companion  !  Dorchester  Gaol,  September,  6,  1825. 

Not  in  arms,  but  in  masonfy :  you  are  the  lastJ'ooL  qfnoit 
that  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason;   therefore,  to  you,  I 
artttboat  to  inscribe  my  description  of  that  deg^ree. 
^'i-lMgiD  to  see,  with  Professor  Robison,  that  the  main 
object  whMi  preserved  or  reviTed  Freemasonry,  about  a 
oeatary  or  better  ago,  was  to  preserve  or  to  increase,  jesuitt^  < 
(9lj^y  the  iikterest  of  the  Stqart  Family  in  this  country ;  but* 
tnljl  object  failed,  while  the  nopsense  has  been  preserved; 
ilA  now  we  find   it  espoused  by  the   members  of   that 
r«ja}  femfty,  which  finaily  sup{>lanted  the  Stuarts,  by  your 
DMily!    It  is  farther  singular,  that  this  very  instrument, 
f Ueb  was  intended  to  restore  one  royal  family,  expelled 
fron  their  country  by  a  revolution,  should  survive  its  pur-* 
pose  and  merge  into  an  instrument  for  the  expulsion  of  al- 
oiost  every  royal  family  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  ac- 
eoffSplisbing  the  most  singular  and  most  terrible  revolution 
reewded  in  tlie  bMory  of  mankind;     We  may  see,  in  this 
circumsCaace,  the  impropriety  of  playing  with  fire  brands; 
for  a  private  association  of  any  kind  is  easily  converted  into 
apoHtical  fire-brand.     You  and  yoift  brothers  might  have 
hoped  to  sway  it,  as  an  instrument  or  firebrand,  in  the  favour 
of  yoar  family;  but  you  little  dream  of  the  fickleness  and 
inconstancy  of  men,  who  are  weak  enough  voluntarily  to 
joia  such  a  private  associations.     Such  an  association  can 
oerer  be  managed  for  any  individual  or  family  benefit.     It 
resembles,  in  some,  measure,  the  society  of  Jesuits;  and 
that  affiocialion  was  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  universal 


F»V«0a  and  Piii^bed  by  A.  CurJi^e»  ii»a,  Fleet  Strwu 
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iiieraardij)  not  for  the  bcaefii  of  a  f«uii«ly»  but  c>|a.CjMtrch 

IPTieBthood.. :  •  /  .    .   .    • 

t  /The- symbolical  CDooeotiDB  of  Masonry  witb  tbeiexpell 

^  liBufirily  of  tb€  Stuarts  is  ev^ry  way  olewr.     Tbey  mt^  ii 

murdered  Hiram  Abiff,  to  find  a  substitote  for  wbcon  ;i«  ti 

pnominent  pursuit.     It  was  but  to  sound  the  political  notio 

olp  tbe  novice,  and,  if  favourable,  to  whisper  tbe  aUegork 

'allusion,  to  give  him  a  clear  insight  of  the  whole  fabri 

•Masonry  predomiaated  in  Scotland  in  the  last  century  mw 

more  than  in  England  :  and  in  'the  degree  of  Scotch  Ma^tt 

wbioh  was  very  common  among  the  parltsans  of  the  Si 

an-ta  oa  the  Cootment,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  we  have  a.« 

iotioii  of  tbe  riddle,  why  the  dagger  is  intrpduoed,  why  ea 

candidate  is  nmde  to  assaesinate  a  traUor^  and  why  reven^ 

is*  the  pasa^word.     In  no  sense  can  the  subject  of  this  degt 

^Lpfplj  to  the  simple  traditionary  matter  of  masonry.    Tbe  i 

caseins  of  Hiram  Abiff  were  murderers  but  not  traito 

,  And  the.manaer,  in  which  the  candidate  is  taught  todispat 

the  man  in  the  cave,  is  a  breach  of  all  ordinary  politieal.a 

-jtidicial  rules.    There  must  have  been  some  otiner  meaifi 

in  the  framing  of  thatdegree,  than  that  which  the  simpjetj 

I  (and  oeremouy  displays. 

I  ^    It  was  soon  seen  on  the  oontioent,  where  discassien  on^  | 

j  Htioai  or  religious  matters  could  alone  be  carried  on  ja  Au 

:a  sec npt  association,  that  if  such  an  institufioa  was'cHioill 

}  ed  tcshaka  one  royal  family  from  a  throne,  it  ntigW  ba- 

\  'Constructed  as  to  shake  all  such  families:  and«  qndtff^*  it 

j  Tiew,  all  the  philosophers  of  France  and  Germany .^c^cv 

'  I  -ed  it  and  moulded  it  to  the  general  improvement  of  fowakfii 

^  But,  unfortunately,  the  system  was  necessarily  iiifidfaecl»a 

other  and  baser  principles  grew  up  with  it,  whicbeyeotdct 

]  produced  the  horrors  of  the  French  RevoiutioA.     Tbe  sad 

i  vi^ws  of  Mirabeau,  Diderot,  D'AIembert,   VVeisbau^t.a 

others  were  noble ;  but  being  carried  on  by  a  private  aff/i 
ciation,  in  which  there  were  no  means  of  dieeking  the  iiil 
iduction  of  the  views  of  other  men,  their  scheme  was ia  a  g^ 
measure  bafBed;  though,  in  the  midst  of  much  evil,  inv 
''g^rod  has  been  produced.   We  are  now  so  far  advanced,  as 
be  able  to  maintain  openly  all  the  designed  good  which. &^ 
philosophers  inculcated  privately.     And,  by  this  advan 
w^e  can  exclude  all  the  mischief  that  was  inevilablyi  miagp 
'  with  secret  associations.     Our  present  position  ismast'  qbe 
<iiig;.it  is  open  at  all  points,  unassailable^  or  impregpaabU 
iassailed,  and  sure  of  producing  much  goiod^and  aothicig'il 
!)gQ<)d^  to:manl|ind.'     Wo/flourish  ia  nu>nai')po«ver /aodc*^ 
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aiM^io  ^jitieat  powet.     We  spurn  secret  awocration* 

have  even  driven  the  enemies  of  iraproverabnt  fdriall 

ifcfi^-to  suppof  i  tbemfielves  by  such  assooiitioBS.  '  IWe 

e'tittr^ed  the  scale:  the  disgrace  ia  not  now  to  be  wrhait 

M6r  infidel;  but  not  to  be  of  this  olasa  of  pmplq. 
cdurt  pablicityt  you  and  yoar  class  dread  ojarpiib*- 
y.,  as  it  becomes  your  exposure.  The  warfare  and 
only  warfare  that  is  now  carried  on  against  us  is^  Mo 
^mS)  as  far  as  possible,  out  publicity,  witboal  resont- 
to  i)roseeittlons;  and  to  be  sileat  Jrrbere  that  publicity 
not  be  mppressed.  I  cannot  say,  but  that,  in  this  vf^w, 
,  act  wisely,  in  the  object  of  preserving  your  system  ais 
f  as  yott  can ;  but  you  must  yield ;  for,  to  novelty^  ai- 
rs infloentlal  with  manttind,  we  add  and  shew  th^m  their 
»p^ctive  improvement,  in  an  'Eradication  of  all  the  evils 
.  oppress  and  degrade  them.  We  profess,  and  that  pro- 
ioD  is  open  and  sincere,  to  war  with  nothing  but  the 
i  which  afBict  mankind,  leaving  the  good  to  flbariah  im- 
eded,^  and  strengthening  it  with  additional  goad.  We 
QOt  err,  we  cannot  be  suppressed,  we  cannot  hk  cbe<^ed; 
our  basis  is  as  firm  as  the  natural  powers  of  matter.  .1 
tediur  an  individual,  in  my  present  career,  without  a 
liag'Of  my  own  in  my  pocket,  unknown  to,  and  uDcaunt^- 
ced  by-any  man  of  influence,  until  my  conduct  pnessed 
tf  tipbB4he  ^ittentlon  of  such  men,  and  obtained  me  their 
[Kkhip ;  now,  look  and  see  what  1,  but  eight  year&afpo 
pbeoum-jadiviitoat  and  a  mechanic,  have  done.  Six 
^s«mt'of  ihe.eigbt,  I  have  spent  in  different  gaols;  but 
irthikt  CKOfumstance  has  told  against  you,. and  has  greatly 
^  iff  my  itiflueiitJe.  In  tinotber  year,  1  will  have  form- 
k-powerfalj^ittt  stock  company  for  the  full  ^pply  t>f  ail 
}  boobs  as  royal  families  and  priests  and  aristocrats  dis- 
;  Thus  we  progress:  and  thu6  such  as  you  must  fall. 
min^  willyoa  associate  with  Free  Masons:  in  vain,  will 
L fbrm-. any  kind  of  secret  associations:  knowledge  can 
f  J»er  well  and  rapidly  communicated  iu  an  open  manner ; 
L  Is  the  ground  we  take,  and  knowledge  among  the  majis 
bd  people  is  yoiu*  bane;  but  the  good  man's  antidoie 
inai  the .ba^  pf  royal  and  priestly  tyranny  and  opprss- 
u  i' F^sitheeitif  yo«i  would  know  a  grand  mascmic  secret,. 
t,  ttet  youean  only  pass  through  the  remainder  of  .your 
imppiiyv:  by  yielding  ta  circumsitances,  and  by  givong 
ii«iidsut)b:a»nie:  your,  best  support.  That  secret  will 
kiiiae»yfwmoi»e<goo<i,  if  you  wiB' act  upon  .!t<jt  b»t,  ^in 
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masonry,  even  as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  you  have  learnt  nr 
thing  but  the  ^crets  of  folly,  and  have  made  yourself  jpn 
butt  fipd. laughing  stock.  Having  said  this,  ^  will.cpnfiri 
it,  by  shewing  you  and  the  public,  , 

A  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  DEGREE  OF   ROYAL  ARC) 

MASONRY. 
Tfii^  assembly  of  this  order  is  called  a  chapter,  and  the  ind 
yiduals,  when  in  ^  chapter,  are  so  arranged,  as  to  foria  a 
arch  or  semi-circle.  The  three  principal  ofi&cex8»  Zerubbab 
as  Prince,  Haggai  as  Prophet,  and  Jeshua  as  High  Pries 
are  placed  as  the  key  stones  of  the  arch.  Three,  called  S< 
JQurners,  Principal,  Senior  and  Junior,  are  at  the  botton 
And  two»  Ezra  ^nd  Nehemiah,  called  Senior  and  Junior,  Scribei 
are.  placed  one  on  each  side.  The  deficiency  of  the  figiir^ 
filled  up  with  the  companions.  The  order  is  a  species  of  Ms 
sonic  Knighthood.  In  the  middle  of  the  arch  .stands  an  alu 
with  the  initials  of  the  names  of  Solomon  King  of  Israe 
*  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre^  and  Hiram  Abiff.     There  is,  or  should  b< 

I  where  conyenieuty  an  organ  in  the  room  in  which  the  chapter 

jf  l\ald.     The  chapter  is  also*  considered  a  type  of  the  Sanhedrina  4 

j  the  Jews. 

^  Form^qf  opening, 

J  The  members  ha? ing  arrived  and  the  principal  offioers  'haiir 

'  robed  and  taken  their  sceptres,  all  things  being  in  order  tliAy  m 

f  tire  toaroora  adjoining  to  the  intended  chapter^wkh  tise-^xoeptic 

of  the  scribes,  who  take  their  stand  on  each  side  ol :  th^  <l6o 

}  There  is  then  a  sort  of  procession  formed  to  enter  the  cbapte 

I  At  the  entrance,  each  gives  the  sign  of  sorrow,  «ur,  as  othdfs  ci 

it,  the  reverential  sign,  which  is  done  by  bowing  the  Im^.^e 

body,  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  forehead.     This  si|;ti  iftir 

peated  as  they  approach  the  altar  or  pedestaL     Then  they  pla^ 

'    ^  their  sceptres  in  their  left  hands,  with  the  right  under  4ho  k 

breast,  and  make  the  following  pronunciation : — 

JZerubbabel.  In  the  beginnisg  was  the  word. 
Haggai.  And  tlie  word  was  with  God. 
Jeshua.  And  the  word  was  God. 
Z,  Omnipotent. 
^      11.  Omnipresent, 
i  J »  Ommsc\ent,  (All  rise  kneel  and  say  togMet,)   Before  whtol 

i  ti'e  three  do  agree,  in  love  and  unity,  the  sacred irord  of  a  Hofy. 

Arch  Mason  to  keep,  and  not  to  reveal  it  to  any  in  tho  worli 
unless  it  be,  when  three  such  as  we,  do  meet  and  agreeu 

Tlie  sign  of  soirow  is  now  given  the  third  time,  and  eabb  m 
vances  to  his  proper  place,  standing  before  a  chair. 

Z.  Companions^  assist  me  to  open  this  chapter.  Compani< 
Junior  Sojourner,  what  is  the  ohief  and  const$(nt  care  afi^  R6]| 
Arch  Mason  ?  .< .  . 
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L  S.  'To  see  the  chajpter  properly  tiled  1  ^        ^  ^     . 

I  'Tbu'  will  see  that  duty  done,     (ft is  done^yfipe  kHdisksfp']^, 

L  S.  High  Chief,  the  chapter  is  properly  tllei      *  ''  ^^'  i'^  ^y 

^  jCompwoif  Jpniov  Sojoaroer,  what  is  your4Hty)Ji|:|  (h^^ 

ipter.  ' 

.  S.  To  be  guardian  of  the  first  vale ;  to  allow  none  to  enter 

rein,  bat  those  who  are  In  full  possession  of  all  pass-'wordrf, 

IS  and  tokens  thereunto  belonging,  and  not  even  then  without 

i  acquainting  the  Senior  Sojourner.  ,      ' 

I  CompaniCn  Senior,  Sojourner  what  is   your   duty  in  this 

pter? 

I.  J.  To  be  guardian  of  the  second  vale ;  to  allow  none  toentet 

^etn',  but  those  who  arfe  in  possession  of  all  pas%-words,  signs 

[tokens  thereunto  belonging  and  not  even  then  without  fireft 

ua'rntinglKe  principal  sojourner. 

I.  Gompanion  Principal  Sojourner,  what  if  your  duty  in  this 

pter?  '  •  [ 

\  8.  To  be  guardian  of  the  third  vale ;  to  allow  non^  to  eritet 

"^in,  bat  those  who  are  in  possession  of  all  pass-wotils,  sign* 

tokens  thereunto  belonging;  and  not  even  then  without  ftrst 
uaintittg  the  High  Chiefs. 

>.  Companion  Ezra,  what  is  your  duty  in  this  chapter  ? 
U  To  register  all  records,  acts,  laws  and  transaetions^  for 'the 
^ralgood  of  the  chapter. 

^'^C^mpanioB  Nehemiafa,  what  is  your  duty  in  this  chapter  ?. 
h  To  aid  and  asust  Companion  Ezra  in  his  duty. 
4'  CoiBrpanion  Jeshua^  what  is  your  duty  in  this  ahapter? 
,<Wo<be  aidiftg  and  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  Lord's  workft. 
i.  iCtNinpasiioii  Haggai,  what  is  your  duty  in  this  chapter  2 
L  To^ beholding  and  assisting  in  completing  the  Lord's  works;, 
q  Let  U9  pray.— *0  God,  thou  great  and  grand  architect  <jf 
onivense,  grand  prince,  eaueer  of  all  existence,  at  thy  wok-ds 
pillars  of  the  sky*  were  raised  and  its  beauteous  arches  ferm«- 

Thy  breath,  kindled  the  stai:^,  adorns  the  moon  with  silver 
)  and  gives  the  sun  its  resplendent  lustre  f.  We  are  assem- 
l  in  thy  great  name,  to  acknowledge  thy  power,  thy  wisdom 

thy  goodness ;  and  to  implore  thy  blessing.  We  pray  thee, 
racious  gocl,  to  bless  us  in  our  undertaking  through  life  for 

great  end.  Ending  us  with  a  competence  of  thy  most  holy 
it;  that  vie  may  be  enabled  to  trace  thee  out  in  all  thy  wondej^ 
srorksv'  aa  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  thy  divine  will,  that  thy 
ses  may  resound  with  the  fervent  love  of  thy  creatures  from 
i  to  piyfoy  and  rebound  from  the  vaulted  canopy  of  the  heavens 
)ugh  universal  nature  i.  Grant  iliis  O  God  Amen*  ; 
.■'■':•   "^        •'  ,.  '  .    • 

'l^hat,  my  teyal  duke,  are  the  pillars  of  the  sky,  and  where 
►e  found?  ft.  P.,, 

Abominable  trash  fit  only  for  royal  dukes  ?  R.  C. 

Ridiculous  bombast  1  There  is  not  a  word  of  sense  or  n^ean- 
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"2:*  frttflilftliwjgfntibg  wag  the  word. 

^HP.  Arid  the  ti>ord  was  wiA  God. 

J.  Atid  the  tvdtd  was  God. 

^Z:  Comtmnions,  Chiefs  what  are  the  ^eat  attributes  of  the 
great  '#oTas  ? 

'H.  -Omniscience. 

3\  Omnipotence. 

Z.  Omnipresence.  To  the  aH  wise,  all  powerfcil,  and  ( 
present  being,  around  whoge  throne  we  may  hereafter  e 
circle. 

Z'  Most  excellent  Haggai,  from  whence  came  you  ? 

H.  From  Babylon. 

Z.  (To  Jeshiia)  Where  are  you  going. 

J.  To  Jerusalem* 

Z.  (To  Haggai)  Why  leave  you  Babylon  to  go  to  Jerasaletttl 
-  H.  To  assist  in  rebuilding  the  second  temple  and  to  endeavoi 
to  obtain  the  secr^  word.  «. 

Z.  Then,  Companions  let  us  celebrate  this  grand  design.  (Tl 
obligation  of  "  We  three  do  agree,  &c.,"  is  here  rendered.) 
DOW  declare  this  chapter  duly  opened,  in  the  name  of  the  g«6 
Jefcovah. 

CHAROE. 

(Usually  given  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  chapter.) 

C<Mnpanio«s,  the  Masonic  system  exhibits  a  stupendous  ai 
beautiful  fabric  founded  on  universal  piety,  unfolding  its  gates 
receive  without  prejudice  or  discrimiaation  the  worthy  professors 
every  description  of  genuine  religion:  concentratiagas  it  were  in 
one  body  their  just  tenets,  unincumbered  by  the  disputable  peculiai 
tie's  of  all  sects  and  persuasions.  This  System  originated  in  tl 
earliest  of  ages  and  among  the  wisest  of  men.  But  it  is  to  be  1; 
mented,  that  the  suggestions  of  some  weak  minds  among  ouf  q^ 
fraternity,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world  against  our  invaluaV 
institution  are  in  a  great  measure  imputable.  Unable  to  compri 
he  Ad  the  beautiful  allegories  of  ancient  wisdom,  they  ignoranit 
assert  that  the  rites  of  Masonry  are  futile* — its  doctrines  ineQ 

ing  in  the  whole  prayer;  not  a  word  that  relates  to  a  thing  i 
connected  with  that  thing.  Your  God  must  breathe  fire  with 
vengeance  to  kindle  the  stars  with  it!  Like  Moloch,  his  bel 
mu9t  be  the  real  hell.  «* 

R.C, 

*  And  Dr.  Hemming,  or  any  other  Royal  Arch  Mason,  as  ign< 
rsintly  asserts  that  they  are  not  futile.  At  pres^it^  the  liiason 
institution  ra  sD  far  futile  ««  to  be  void  of  atlliknejanuig  c«  pnrpoai 
other  than  that  of  a  congregation  of  fools  for  silly  play.  If  aa 
of  yoa  do  know  the  beautiful  allegories  of  ancient  wisdom,  it 
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I  To  this  assertion^  iiideed>  they,  giv^b]^  tbeb:  o;wQ.!ip}f|Doi^- 
,  a  semblance  of  truth,  as  vte  fail  U>  discern  that  .they  .^e 
3  wiser  or  better  men  by  their  adtaifsion  to  aur  mysteries,  r, 
Mni^DftQiliii  I  ne^i  not -tell  you,  that  oaliure  alaiM^.implaDt 
eeds  of  wisdom ;  but  Masoury  will  teach  and  enat^^-^Sf  ^^ 
rate  the  soil  and  to  foster  and  strengthen  tha  pbiU  in  }ps 
th.    Therefore,  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignoraoc4».ao  ioavspi- 

I  to  the  noble  purposes  of  oar  order,  and  to  hold  forth  anoFal 
eby  we  may  see  the  power  aj:)d  greatness  of  the  all- wise  dis« 
r  of  events. 

le  Royal  Arch  Degree  gives  us  an  ample  diseussion^  by  which 
re  shown,  by  the  sad  experience  of  the  once  favourite  people 
od,  a  lesson,  how  to  conduct  ours^ves  in,  every  situation  of 
existence;  and  that  when  fortune,   a£Queace,  sickness  or 
rsity  attend  us,  we  ojight  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  source 
whence  it  eame,  always  remembering,  that  he  who  gave  cfan 
take  away.     Such  is  the  intent  of  the  Lecture. now  before. us,., 
iuch  ia  the  intention  of  Masonry  in  general :  having  in  itself 
ipraod  moral,  which  ougl^t  to  be  cultivated  by  -every  ma^.-. 
If  na: — to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  wish  to.  be  done  byi — ., 
it  is  the  ultimatum  of  all  terrestial  happiness,  imitatang.^., 
every  virtue  man  can  possess.     May  we,  as  companions, 
J  that  virtue,  so  as  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a  name  un- 
ed  by  .vice  end  weUhy  of  imitation. 

Companion  £zra»  you  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  chap- 
This  being  done^     Z.  asks  if  any  one  has  any  thing  tb  pre- 
fer the  good  of  the  chapter.     If  not,  and  if  there  be  no  n^w 
idate,  the  following  Lecture  orCatechtsm  commences,  which" 
U  introduce  here,  and  subsequently  describe  the  form  of  ini- 

II  rn  its  farther  particulars. 

Catechiem. 

Companion,  what  are  you. 

A  (companion  of  the  most  excellent  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

How  shall  we  know  you  to  be  such. 

By  the  grand  arch  sign. 

Give  me  the  grand  arch  sign.     Gives  it.     Where  did  you 

that. 

ht  a  regular  chapter. 

Who  were  present. 

Companion  Zerabbabel,  the  prince  of  the  people;  Haggai^ 
Vophet;  and  Jeshua  the  High  Priest;  with  the  rest  of  tlie' 
iani6ns,  men  chosen  for  virtue  and  moral  rectitude,  the  better 

mi  to  donceai  eueb  knowledge.     But  I  flatter  myself  tbat^ 
na  gi^eK  pcoof  that  there  is  no  soeh  knowledge  among  ma^ : 
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to  enable  them  to  superintend  the  carryiiig  on  of  the  works  oTtl 

second  temple. 

f ..  <i<  Hqwi  gsiined  you  Admittance. 

A.  Having  been  initiated  in  the  first  degree  of  Masonry,  sertc 
jpQQf  time  idi>ly  and  Uruly  us  an  entered  apprentice,  passed  tl 
degree  of  a  f^Uow-craft,  raised  to  the  sublime  decree  of  MastK 
Mason,  and  by,  being  in  possession  of  the  Past  Master**  wore 
which  none  but  Past  Masters  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  word. . 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Give  it  to  me. 

A,  Giblum  (or  Chibbelum). 

Q.  What  docs  that  word  denote. 

A.  An  excellent  master  or  a  master,  of  sciences. 

Q.  When  admitted,  how  were  you  received. 

A.  On  my  both  knees  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  prayer,  tli 
better  to  remind  me  that  sincerity  and  truth  should  accompai] 
all  my  undertakings  through  life. 

.Q.  What  was  then  demanded  of  you. 

A.  If  I  were  a  servant  of  God. 

Q.  Your  rcp!y. 

A.  That  I  was,  for  I  serve  and  worship  him. 

Q.  What  was  then  said  to  you. 

A.  I  was  then  told  to  arise  and  follow  my  leader ;  for  thatoi 
whose  faith  is  well  founded  has  no  need  to  fear  danger. 
'  Q.  After  you  arose,  what  was  then  said  to  you. 

A.  I  was  desired  to  be  attentive  to  a  portion  of  scripivn 
which  was  then  read  to  me,  after  which  I  was  brought  1 
light. 

Q.  When  brought  to  light,  what  was  presented  to  you. . 

A.  The  image  of  the  B.  B.*  and  the  Serpent,  i  was  als 
entrusted  with  the  pass-word. 

Q.  How  gained  you  admittance  into  the  first  vale. 

A.  By  the  benefit  of  the  pass-word. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  pass- word. 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Give  it  to  me. 

A.  I  am  that  I  am. 
I  Q.  How  gained  you  admittance  into  the  second  vale. 

i  %  A.  By  the  benefit  of  a  pass-word. 

[  Q.  Have  you  got  that  pass -word. 

A.  I  have. 

.  Q,  Give  it  to  me. 
-.  A.  Japhet,  Shem,  Noah. 

:.Q.  On  entering  the  second  vale,  how  w€re  yon  disposed oIL 

A.  I  was  desired  to  be  attentive  to  a/  portion  oC  acripCuceiai] 
was  taught  the  signs  of  the  second  vale« 

*  Brazen  Bidl,  I  presume;  but  all  these  initials  shall  be  filled  up  I 
a  key.  R.  C« 
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!.  Have  yoa  gof  those  signs. 

.  1  have.  >  ! 

.  Where    you    shewn  any  thing*  particulaT   ih   the* 
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.  I  was  shewn-  an  imitation  of  the  tabte  of  shew-bi^ttd,  tht 

ti6^  bcense  and  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches: 

.  Wei<e  you  entrusted  with  any  thing  there< 

,  The  pass  words. 

.  Give  them  to  me.  -  ' ' 

.  Eleazer,  Aaron  ^  ^oses. 

.  Did  those  pass  words  gain  you  admission  into  the  third 

.  They  did. 

On  enteriag  the  third  vale,  what  was  said  to  you. 

I  was  desired  to  be  attentive  to  a  portion  of  scripture. 

Were  you  shewn  any  thing  particular. 
.  i  was 'shewn  the  ark  of  the  covenants 

What  did  that  ark  cont;ain. 

The  tables  of  stone,  golden  pot  of  Manna,  and  the  imitation 
iron's  rod  that  budded. 

Were  you  entrusted  with  a  sign^ 
.  I  was. 

How  were  ^ou  disposed  of. 

I  was  desired  to  withdraw  and  to  prepare  for  further 
mation. 

After  you  were  properly  prepared,  how  were  you  ad« 
d. 

By  giving  five  distinct  reports. 

What  was  then  said  to  you. 

Who  comes  there. 

Your  answer. 

Three  sojourners,  who  wish  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
edrim  sitting  in  council. 

What  was  then  said  to  foa. 

I  was  desired  to  wait  while  the  Scribes  acquainted  the  High 
li,  and  1  should  have  an  answer. 

What  was  the  answer. 

Enter  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High. 

After  you  were  admitted,  what  was  then  said  to  you. 

I  was  addressed  by  the  High  Chief  as  follows :  Sojourners, 
is  your  request. 

What  was  your  answer. 

We  first  beg  leave,  Most  Excellent,  to  sojourn  among  you ; 
g  heard  that  you  are  about  to  rebuild  the  second  temple  of 
onij  We  beg  your  acceptance  of  our  best  services  itl  pro- 
ig  tliat  glorious  work. 

In  what  labour  do  you  wish  to  engage. 


i 
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A«-We  d«em,  t^  low^Mt  sitaalieift  in  the  'Lj^Ml's^HcM^^e  iii 
honour ;  thetefore,  we  on)y  beg  employment.  ^ 

Q>  Your  hamility  bespeaks  your  merit,  and  we  douirt  not  bn 
yoa  are  qualified  for  some  superior  office.  Those  at  prevent  bcMif 
fMf  and  «s  you  prepared  wjth  tools  for  the  purpose,  we*,  for  tlu 
present,  shall  appoint  yon  to  go  and  prepare  tor  th«  fouudatioo  in 
the  second  temple,  but  let  me  lay  this  injunction  npoti  y«tt 
that,  should  yon  meet  with  any  thing  belonging  to  the  first  tem- 
ple, you  will  communicate  no  part  thereof  to  any  one,  until  joi 
hiave  iaithfully  made  your  report  to  the  Sanhedrim  here  sitting  if 
chapter.  Go  and  ^ay  the  uod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jac^b 
be  with  you  and  prosper  you.  • 

(The  reader  roust  here  suppose  that  these  sojoumere  retire 
begin  to  work,  make  a  discovery  of  a  concealed  ah^h,  and  returt 
to  report  to  the  Sanhedrim;  Masonry  in  its  form  and  ceremony 
is  child's-play.  Children  should  be  taught  it,  if  men  caftnot  be 
otherwise  shamed  out  of  it. 

Q,  Sojourners,  we  are  informed  that  you  have  made  a  ^s- 
cotery. 

A.  We  have,  most  excellent ;  for,  being  at  our  wdrk  early  «hii 

morning,  our  companion  brake  up  the  ground  with  bis  pick-a:<e 

and  we,  judging  from  the  sound  thereof,  that  it  was  hollow,  ealM 

upon  our  companion  with  his  shovel  to  clear  away  the  loose  e«MHl 

and  discovered  the  perfect  crown  of  an  arch.     Notb^n^  ablett 

make  our  wav  into  it,  another  companion  removed  the  key  stone 

which  excited  our  curiosity  to  know  what  it  contained;  biitbetn| 

afraid  of  danger,  and  other  unknown  circumstances,  we  ca#fr  loHi 

which  should  first  go  down,  which  lot,  most  excellent,  fefll  upcrtf 

me.     We  also  agreed  upon  proper  securiy  against  danger.     I  wdu 

then  let  down  with  a  cable- tow  round  my  waist  aad  anothiir  a^ 

I  *    [  each  hand.     Having  arrived  at  the  bottom  without impedimettl^) 

:  .    gave  the  signal  for  my  freedom,  and  in  searching  the  BXtM  fouild 

this  scroll.     From  the  want  of  light,  1  could  not  tlisceTn  it«  coa^ 

tents ;  for  the  sun  had  but  jast  come  to  the  portico  of  the  ea^fiim 

j  door  and  darting  its  beams  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  harfeoB>  1 

I  could  not  discover  what  it  contained.  -  I,  therefbre,   gave  thfc 

%  agreed  signal  and  was  drawn  up.     Arriving  at  the  light,  we  foaad 

'  that  it  contained  a  part  of-  the  holy  law.    We  h^ve,  as  in  dnt] 

boand,  thus  come  to  make  our  report. 
J  'Q.  The  discovery  which  you  have  made  is  of  the  greatest  im^ 

/,  port ;  therefore,  lest  any  stranger  should  go  unobserved,  you  w4ll 

shew  the  arch  to  our  companion  Nehemiah,  that  a  fnrllior  die- 
cot^ry  may  be  made« 

(Here  another  retirement  is  supposed,  in  which  a  dieooveryis 
nM^e  V^  the  ^ravuf  word,  by  removing  a  second  and  athikd'tey- 
stone  of  other  arches,  and  which  forms- the  sutjecl  of  aseeited 
'    report,; 
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.We  are.jD&>clned,  that  you  have  nade  aii^hef  dt)w;(^t^y/ 
Most  excellent,  ve  have ;  for,  on  recommenctn^  our  latxmr  > 
^  plac^  where  we  first  commenced)  we  found  a  second  cro0n 
\  arcb  and  with   difficulty  removed    the    key«-stQne.     W^ 
Dded  the  aroh  and  found  nothing  of  any  co&sequeocd.'    ^m% 
Rg»  from  the  sound  thereof,  that,  it  was  hollow  beneath,  o^r, 
ntg  was  excited  for  a  further  search.     We  discovered  a  keyn 
of  a  third  arch.     On  removing  it,  the  sun,  having  now ^ 
4  ita  meridiaa  height,  darte^  its  rays  to  the  centre.     It  shone 
indent  on  a  white  marble  pedestal,  whereon  was  a  plate  of 
On  this  plate  was  engraved  a  triple  triangle,  and  within 
iangle  some  characters  which  are  beyond  our  comprehension ; 
&>re,^we  have,  »s  in  duty  bound,  made  our  second  reports 
Pray  sojourners,  give  us  that  which  you  have  found  and 
in  their  characters. 

That,  mos.t  excellent,  we  should  be  glad  to  do ;  hujt  must : 
ss  our  ignorance  like  wise  men.     We  should  deem  it  too 
apfes.umption  in  us  to  attempt  It. 

We  greatly  commend  your  conduct  and  should  be  glad  tO'. 
who  you  are.. 

We  are  of  your  own  kindred  and  people,  sprung  from^, 
tribes  {Old  branches   and  from*  the   same'  original   stock,', 
ly  with    you    descendants   of   our    forefathers    Abraham |^ 
and    Jacob.     But    we    have   been   uoder  the    disple^^ 
oi^  Almighty  God,  throigh  the  offences  committed  by  our. 
itora^   who   deviated    from    the    true    masonic  pf incipl^a; 
m^r  ^^'  aot  only  committed  numberless  errors,  but  ran 
livery,  kind  of  wickedness;  so  that  tlie  almighty,  being. dis^ 
ed  denounced  his  judgment  against  them,  by  the  month  of 
Mi  and  odier  prophets,  by  whom  he  declared  that  the  fruit*)  - 
Mkif^fthe  loi^  ishould  be  spoiled,  their  city,  become  deaolata 
at  ajbominntioAy  and  that  they  should  feel  the  weight  of  his 
\  for  seventy  years.    This  actually  began  to  be  fulfilled  in 
^UiTthy^e^r  (tf  the  reign  of  Jehoiakin — A.  L.  3398, 
Oujr  knowledge  of  the  fact^  and  the  candour  with  which  • 
lave  retard  tnem,. leave  no^doubt  of  your  sincerity;  but  we 
0  be  informed'  who  were  your  immediate  ancestors. 
Wic  ar^  not  of  the  lineage  of  that  race  of  traitors  who  fell  * 
during  the  seige  and  went  over  to  the  enemy,  when  liberty. 
(indeed  had  most  need  of  their  assistance  ;  nor  of  the  lower 
of  the  people  left  behind  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  chief  Nebur 
aem^'s  oncers,  to  cultivate  the  vineyards  and  for  other  ser^, 
urposes  ;  but  the  offspring  of  those  princes  an^d  nobles  earr  . 
i^HsaptiiKitywijth  Zedekiadk    The  seventy  years  of  captivity 
i^^H^itj/di  and  tW  anger  of  the  Lord  ap|>eased,  he  hath  atiF9fe4iT 
^M^t%  o£  Cyfus  king  of  Persia  and  Babylon^  whu  hath  i;9t^^, 
his  proclamation,  saying: — "Who  is  there  of  thej^][;di%r 
le,  his  God  be  with  him  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
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God  :  ati4  to  be  Ynbre  mfdute.  • 
•/  .r*~No  pray  lUKj  ;  notto  iovolve  oar^elt^  ivRh  iocrnil! 
^f  y^cif  dHSoition  at  a  titne,  I  would  observe,  thlA  1  MV^ 
very  «lea**  ideA,  from  ray  experience  of  ihe  irranneV^  of  fMi 
kind,  what  the  word  worship  means  ;  but  I  mast  i^ovr  tt^ 
your  definition  of  the  word  God^  before  I  can  ubderslia 
your  idea  of  religion. 

IL-^DefiQilion  of  the  word  God  !  Was  any  thtog  ever  i 
fore  spoken  one  half  so  blasphemous?  Did  ever  Ci^ii 
that  prince  of  blasphemers,  did  bis  master^  Salan.  him8< 
ever  equal  this?  Pray,  your  worship,  (turoiu|p  tp  \ 
Chairman,  does  not  this  man  deserve  commitment  trom^i 
court?    (a  doubtful  nod.') 

J. — Thi^  tirade  might  be  something  towards  a  defioitj 
of  your  idea  of  religion,  as  the  assault  upoa  my  infont  s 
was  a  definition,  on  his  sabbath  day,  of  the  religion  of  jSi 
Heath,  on  whom  1  ask  the  execution  of  justice;  but^'tl 
you  ahd  1  may  not  misunderstand  each  other  an^  dV; 
wrtmg  inferences  from  ill  defined  premises,  I  must  pre^ 
definition  of  your  meaning  of  the  word  God,  '  ^ 

'  R.-^Abominable !  I  cannot  outrage  the  fedings'of  1 
court  by  such  an  unprecedented  attempt. 

5\  Kow,  Sir,  you  perceive,  that  t  have  chntrgecf  pc<fiffi< 
Witb  you,  and  have  shewn  you  the  impropriety  of  wti 
improper  questions  to  a  person  in  my  situation.  I,,kn 
well,  that  you  cannot  give  me  a  definition  of  your  I'd'ei 
the  word  God;  but  lindl  you  can  do  so,  there  is  aa  obs 
cle  to  my  giving  you  a  definition  of  your  idea  of  the  Vr^ 
religion.  My  answer  can  only  f6irow  your'expldnalS 
I  shrink  not  from  any  answer  required  of  me,  if  yoti  will' 
put  your  question  in  intelligible  words. 

R. — Pray,  your  worship,  (luming  to  the  Chairmari}y 
it  not  do,  if  1  assert  the  doctrine  of  the  godhead  to  be 
mystery?  (A  nod  of  disapprobation.') 

J.— No,  no,  that  will  not  do;  beoausp,  4bw,  y-Wf*.f 
gion  is  mysterious  and  caqnot  have  a  cl^ar  defiai()pi|, 
bAve  a  clear  ansvfer,  suited  to  the  evidence  r^ij^iredii 
court  of  law.  ..,,.» 

R. — (scratching  his  head  and^  adjusting  his  wig  ^ti 
both  handsy  in  a  solus  observes :  What  times  dre  CQjn^in 
us  now!  Is  this  occupation  also  gone'?)  We  will  fi 
another  point,  Mr.  Justice,  are  you  a  Christian? 
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rmPereei^i^HitB  plibe  mept.opposHely  ws^riMmfiUr 
^  te  mU  Ib^iMKflvf^  Chfiatian^j  .1 .  must,  ako  i^  y^pr 
litioQ  of  the  terms  which  Oi^Bfilituta  n. Christie*.  .  ).  > 
r-^7^a  4hoHgh^\^''  God  demn  thi%fMw  f(yrn  botv:*-) 
a  PbfistiaQS  must  rest  upoa  the  Gospels,  bm  tbey/C|re 
dialbf^  New  Testament,  I  demand,  if  you  -believe  »n 

-^Noi  io  both  points  of  a  coutradictioD. 

.—(Muttering  to  himself.—''  Curse  ihisfettow'^)     But 

^(m  belieire  in  the  general  ootline  of  the-history  ^tbose 

pels? 

— D^e»  your  qnevtion  apply  io  the  altegorichl  or  to  the 

il  sense  of  that  bistot7  ? 

.—Confound  your  evasions. 

— Nay,  Sir,  mine  are  not  evasions.     I  wish  to  io  under- 

1  yon  so  clearly,  as  not  to  evade  a  particle  of  iiny  q^d^s- 

which  yoQ  can  put  to  me. 

•r-Will  vou  condescend  to  change  positions'  and  taj^e 

)  yourself  to  define  what  you  distingui!>h  by  the  a)li^-* 

c^)  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  history  of  the  Gospels?^. 

— ^Well,  as  ive  can  get  no  definitions  from  you,  en^  tis 

cannot  proceed  without  them,  I  will  assist  you  through  - 

lilemma. 

'  jpa  ask  me,  whether  I  believe  that  the  statenoent^  of 
Qoipels,  a^  to  things  said  and  done  at  a  time  and  place, 
[iterally  founded  in  truth,  my  answer  is,  that  I  have  no 
QbWating  evidence  of  the  facts  in  any  other  books ;  but, 
have  the  most  convincing  negative  evidence,  in  other  , 
liSy'that  siAch  things  were  not  so  said  and  done  at  such  a 
and  place,  ^nd  as  I  know  that  fables  and  allegories  can 
a^  liave  been  written,  I  demur  io  the  question  of  being  a 
istian  on  that  ground.     Still,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Gos- 
of  the  New  Testament  are  correct  allegorical  pieces  of 
3ry,  relating  to  the  character  of  mankind  at  all  tiiDes,  io  ^ 
persecution  of  the  Logos  or  Reason,  and  the  continued 
urrection  and  Ascension  of  that  Logos  or  Reason  ov^r 
)^nseciitlon,  I  am  a  Christian  in  the  very  best  sense  of 
t^ofd,'in  the  only  well  founded  sense  of  the  word. 
l.~ Well,  what  do  you  say  to  a  future  state  of  rewards 
punishments  ? 

.^ftere,'  again,  I  must  have  a  definition ;  for^  taking  your 
(iibn  as  fi  now  stands,  I  can  only  answer,  that,  I  believe, 
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from  experience,  that  rewards  and  puDisbments  will  be  1 
same  hereafter  as  they  pow  afe  fodAl^AJs  have  been. 

R.-^Weil,  but  do  you  believe  that  there  is  an  immor 
priociple  iu  mankina  subject  to  let  future  state  of  rewai 
and  puDishments? 

X  J. — Again,  there  is  an  obscurity  iu  your  question. 
you  mean  one  individual  man  or  the  successive  aggrega^ 
mankind? 

R. — Take  one,  take  yourself  for  an  instance.  Are  j 
conscious  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punisbA}eDt^  ? 

J> — Not  as  an  identity,  not  in  the  character  In  whj 
Lnow  stand  before  this  court;  not  in  any  i^raoter  wbi6l 
have  exhibited  from  my  birth  to  my  present  age  as  an  id< 
tity»  nor  in  any  age  or  oharaoter  to  come  dunng  my  11 
but  I  am  conscious  of  continued  existence  as  a  part  of 
aggregate  of  matter. 

R.— ^Then,  you  do  not  believe  that  you  have  an  imm 
tal  soul  or  spirit,  which  is  to  be  nursed  in  heaven  or  pun^ 
ed  in  bell,  according  to  your  actions  in  this  life? 

J.-^Here  we  must  come  to  definitions  again  about  m 
spixitf  heaven  and  belly  as  my  experience  has  not  ^el  tan 
me  to  understand  the  definition  or  meaning  or  appiical 
of  those  words.  ' 

Ri— -No,  no,  no,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  have  no  nior^ 
I  fidftions.     You  may  go  down.     I   will  ask  you  no  m 

I  questions.  ^  »  . 

I  If  I  can  reach  the  author,  or  even  an  admirer  of  tl^  Y 

y  logne  ot  ^' Tremaine  or  the  Man  of  Refinement;  I  wo 

^1  b&ye  it  observed  how  easy  it  is  in  framing  such  a  dialog 

'}  to  make  ail  the  conclusions  meet  the  writer^s  wishes.     Tfc 

jl  fictitious  dialogues  do  not  constitute  free  discussion ;  thoi 

li  they  may  be  very  instructive,  as  I  think  mine  above  is,  i 

I  ,  as  1  think  that  between  Tremaine  and  Evelyn  to  be ; 
that  instruction  is  no  proof  that  they  are  conclusive  of  ti 

j  subject. 

^1  RICHARD  CARLII4E 

^  ■  ■  ,    ,  -. 
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iy,  to  your  question  about  the  Triple  TaUi  I  wiU  b^gW  by' 
atiug  for  you  a  passage  of  Court  de  Gebelin  (Montk  PwnnVr. 
im..4.  p  496).  **....  The  Douc  was  therefore,  thrpugbout 
tiqnity,  tVie  symbol  of  the  fecundafed  Principle,  which  cdn- 
!d  so'  <?ortBiderable  a  portion  of  Nature ;  while  the  Cross  or 
^uFaiUii,  deaoted  the  fccundartw^f  Principle. '  One  *tas 
[don,  the  other  ^hc  Sun,  Isis  aod  Osiris.  Thes^d 'Symbol s* 
le  nwks  of  hcmour,  of  dignity,  of  belief.  The  Eg7ptian 
&  carri^  the  Cioss;  the  Assyrians  adoniod  their  standardr 
tBove.  Similar  Symbols  existed  in  the  West;  they  stiil' 
there,  and  insplenaour:  the  women  append  IhemtQtiiw 
ices,  and  many  orders  are  honoured  with  them.".  (This  was 
r  the  principal  passages  that  induced  me  to  put  dpwnCourt 
Sbelin  among  the  Ahtt-Superstrtionists ;  but  1  have  since 
hed  him  out,  as  not  having  spoken  clearly  enough.) , .  Again, 
hj  8-  p.  370,  C.  tie  G.,  in  explaining  the  ^rds  tis^l  tn  t4ie 
(  Tapots^  which  he  affirms  to  be  an  Egyptian  gaffte,^db.yi, 
:e^r<|  to.  the  personage  called  the  Father,  i«  seen  holdin^^ 
Iceptre  in  his  hand;  As  to  the  Sceptre  3unn«)tittt0d'by  Vl» 
.cross,  it  is  a  perfectly  Egyptian  monument.  It  ir  seenfon 
abfe  of  Isiji*.  It  reefers  to  the  Triple  Phallus-  which  )vaf* 
d  about  at  the  famous  festival  of  the  Pamylia,  when  the  people 
ed  at  the  discovery  of  Osiris,  and  where  it  was  the  symbol 
I  regeneration  of  Plants  and  of  the  whole  of  Nature."  We 
th^t  the  Phallus  entered  into  almost  all  the  religious  cfete- 
^  of  the  ancients.  The  Egyptian  Women  carried  in  pro- 
),a  images  with  enormous  privities,  yrhlch  were  moved  Uy 
p,  (vid.  Herodot.  C.  2.  ch.  48.  etconf.  Lucian.  dc  Syr. 
L  16.)  Thus  also  St.  Augustin,  (quoted  by  C.  de  G. 
4.  p.  376.)  says,  that,  at  Lavinium(in  Italy)  the  symbols  of 
dation  were  publicly  crowned  by  the  moat  respectabU  and 
ms  of  the  women,  feut  perhaps  you  will  think,  that  C.  da 
one  of  those  writers,  who  will  unfortunately  now  and  then 
rt  a  fact  in  order  to  suit  a  theory;  1  will  therefore  support 
ufliotity  by  t'hat  of  Jablonski,  who,  after  quoting  Plutarch 
sid.  ch.  36)  about  the  Triple  Phallus  carried  about  at  the 
ylia,  also  refers  to  the  Isiac  Tables  and  particularly  to  the 
5Crux  A usata  which  isv  represented  at  the  top  of  the  spear 
li  the   new   born    child     Harpocrates    holds    in    both    his 


5ut  I  ihiiik  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  Isiac  table  is  a  forgery. 
o.  12,  Vol.  XII. 
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"'^ '<f' ha^  ttlr^idy*  reraaarked'*  saye  Jablota^ki  »' that,  ^cct 
-^g" 'ib  (he  obtf^rvatioo  of  the  learned  La  Crese,  tWs  G 
-»Austertar«Or  often  observed  on  Egyptian  Monom^nts,  i«   nodi 

l>ut<  thePhatlui,  or  a  eomewhat  obscvre  image  of  ih«  Pen 
•»A«  m  tflfie  PhaMu8  being  •  Triple,  Phitarch  hittself  aaya, 
'  Ilr6  *pa6*ag^   above    referred    to,  that  it  is   merely  a   eeri 

•  number  put  for  an  uncertain,  as  the  Poels  say  **  thrioe  liapp 
t^  thfat  perhaps  it  may  allude  to  the  three  first  bodies,  earth, 

■  atfd  fire,  which  were  created  by  the  humid  principle.    And  then 
theTau,  I  took  to  the  platei  at  the  end  of  the  3d.  Vol. of  O.  de 
^ho  considers  that  the  primitive  form  of  this  letter  was  a  cfc 
"ikyti  in  Chinese,  denotes  •* perfection"  or  "ten".      In 

Hifebrew  Medals,  and  in  the  Phenician  Alphabet  used  in  Spak 
1^  thus,        or,  while  in  the  Etruscan,  Ethiopic,  and  Cof 

it  remiained  thus  or         .     Montfaucon,  in  his  Palseograp 

Orteca,  gives  specimens  of  the  crucial  form  of  the  T^u.  ij\d. 
Plates  at  pages  122  and  312).  At  pp.  133,  134,  he  que 
OrrgeUjWhd  says,  that  a  certain  Jewish  Christian  deelaredy  tht 
the  Old  Alphabet,  the  Tau  bore  the  form  of  the  cross.  **  T 
^ays  Montfaucon,  ]  have  explained  in  my  edition  of  the  Hexap 
"Jerbdie  says'  the  same  thing,  when  commenting  on  the  same  | 
^a^  as  bccasioned  the  above  mentioned  remark  of  Origin.  I 
the  9th  ch.  Ezekiel,  and  the  4th  verse,  a  passage  which  'Fertuli 
(^dr.  Marcion.  B.  3  ch.  22.  p.  173,  and  conf.  adv.  Judoeos  eh. 

*  p.  &2^.)  quotes  thus  :  "  Put  the  mark  Thau  upon  the  forehead 
the  men."  "  For,  (Tertullian  immediately  aubjoins)  the  Gh 
Jetter  Tau,  our  T,  has  the  very  form  of  the  cross,  which  fee  i 

-prophet)  foretold  would  be  upon  our  foreheads,  in  that  trite  i 

Catholick  Jerusalem,  in  which,  &c.  &c."  Sir  W.  Drummond 
his  "  Origenes"'  lately  published,  has,  I  believe,  noticed  this  | 
6age  of  Tertullian,  and  also  the  famous  one  of  Barnabas;  carp 
(ch.  8.  V.  13.  Hone's  Edit.)  on  which  Cotelerius  has 'writU 
very  useful  and  instructive  notef.  (Patr.  A  post.  not.  p.  2Q)b 
think  then,  that  the  identity,  or  at  any  rate  the  close  similai 
between  the  Tau,  the  Cross,  and  the  Phallus,  is  pretty  tolera 
proved.  I  might  indeed  add,  that  as  the  Tau  indicated  the  ac. 
Principle,  so  the  cognate  letter  Teth  mightindicate  thePasaWe  V. 
ciple«  If  C.  de  Gebelin  be  right  in  his  quotations  (Tom.  I.  p.  i 
.  120.)  the  letter  of  Toth  was  triangular,  and  so  to  a  certain  dtf 
was  the  Teth  of  the  Samaritans ;  and  Eustathius  says,  that 
Greek  Comic  Writers  used  the  word  Delta  (a  triangle)  to  cxpi 
the  pudendum  muliebre  (vid.  Scapul.  Lex.),  perhaps  ad  ^^^^^ 

♦  B.  2.  ch  7.  sect  8.  where  he  considers  the  PhsUu^as  much  tile" 's 

•fks  the  lingam,  or  the  ImliaD  reproMn'tanon  of  the  prvviti«$;«f  the^ 

sexes.  •  ' 

.     t  Betide  a  boat  of  Christian  writers  he  quotes  Luoiaa> in.  whose  f*  Ji 

,  ijnciH  of  Vowel»^''  Uie  letter  Sigma  pleads  tl^t  the  lecter  Tan   he.ci 

tied,  H5  having,  by  its  fbrm,  iustructed  Tyrants  how  to  form  crQ6$^«_ 
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foi^f  ^ife  (¥i4*.C,  de  G*  Tomi.  9.  p.  J158).< ;  Perbapii  AlsK>'  the 
s^iyas  ^doplei  to  .^wpprets  rije  PMlww,  b«vau§f(1  the-W- 
scticu?  of  4h^  EqusHor  and  Ecliplic^  at  ih*  aifo  jof  i<tbe 
f|iaij*anib,  wiis  the  point  from  whence  pfay^iclil  .^en^f- 
%  ,i9Ln^ .  peAd^s  9lUo  moral  r^eAa*atioq)»  iliigja^  h<l  %ticl 
^  4enRed,  Martiaaus  Capella  (B.  8.  p*  284.  ediu^?;0t.) 
^^ihai,  the  Djeltotoa  or  Delta.t  nse«  urith  the  siga  ,A^i^; 
il^^  with  it,  being  placed  above  its  head,  aayy  Hy&' 
(B.  3»/ch.  J8-)»  perhaps  to  indicate  one  of  the  ffat690(ihe  S^;i 
,  hid^^r.  quoted  by  Dup.Tom.  2.  p.  2.  p.  206)  though  Macu^- 
t.^Q9  place  the  eates  at  Cancer  and  Gapricoraus.  It  is.  i^uf- 
\f  to  some  one  of  these  celestial  gated,  or  doorSf  that  S(.  John 
dt^^'CHevel,  cb,  4,  v,  1).  But  Ijo  return.  Jablooaki  *eeaa«»to 
^i^er  the  Phalltc  festival  of  the  Pamylta  as  the  origin  of  the 
istiaa  festival  of  ^*  good  tidings"  celebrated  nowo^  the  ;V  1st 
Itarch  b(S  the  Copts.  The  Pamylia  were  OQ  the  25th  of  the 
th  Phax^ejioth,  and,  on  the  new  moon  of  that  moath|lhe  Anqi- 
Egyptiaiie  celebrated  "  the  entrance  of  Osiris  iato  the  Moon" 
Iws). .,  *.*  This  says  Plutarch  (de  Isid.ch.  43.)  is  the, begin qitfg 
^Q  spring  «...  The  Moon  is  impregnated  by  the  Snn*?  Mixe 
ithA  iifter,  at  the  winter  Solstice  Harpocrates  is  born* '  It  is- to 
defy  therefore^  that.  Dupui»  (Tom,  1.  p.  409)  compaices  the 
^ylia^^  WOM  which  in  Coptic  according  to  Jablonsk).(B,;$. 
7»secA  ^j)  nieana  "  annunciation"  to  the  An»uaciatio(tt  of  \\}e 
(y/.M^*y  .which  ia  marked  in  our  calenders  on  the  2^th  pf 
th*  fpj*'^  4a.ya  after  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  nine  m^«Hh»  bi~ 
.ji^  birth  of  Christ-  I  should  suspect  (though  Ihavenoraii- 
kyfj  Atur.  .Allying  so)  that  roost  Phallic  cereinouie«.  t^Qk 
Wbn#fri^W^  the  beginning  of  spring.  Luoian  meaUons 
Blip  jthe^,  Propyloea  of  the  Temple  of  Hierapolis  (which,  in. 
fi  re§p^ptsv  though  certainly  not  in  this,  reminds  one. of  the 
f^Je.^f  J-eruBaJem)  there  stood  two  Phalli  each  three  hundred 
!i§s^  high,  a   height  so  prodigious,    that   Guietus  would 

This>  is  Dupuib*  Id«a.  vid.  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes.  Tom,  3.  P.  2. 

Tt,  wt^ere  there  is  given  a  latin  translation  of  the  famous  passajjc  of 

Tates  enlist.  F.ccf.  B.  5.  ch.  17.  p.  689,  related  in  almost  the  same 

U  IJr  Sozomen  H.  E.  B.  7.  ch.  15.)  from  which  it  appears  that  there 

i|i  die  Teibpte  ofSerapis  a  truss  (which  could,  I  think,  ,hav©  be«n  i 

ling  ^ctee than  a  larr;^  crui  ansaca)  which  the  Egyptians  said  meant  in 

tg^ph#es  "  life  to  come.'*     Dr.  Young  meations,  if  I  recollect  rigbt,  ■ 

rte  omxansata  denotes  "  life,"  though  I  thiak  he  adds,  that  he  forgot 

ancient  bad  aientioned  this  circumstance.     I  may  remark,  that  the  i 

brnfeis  easily  connected  with  that  which  gives  life.  A  French  reader  t 

Idk  understand  what  I  juean.  "  .  F 

l^ehapfttluA  is  the  triangular  window  of  the  Sun.  vid.  Beaus  Mimiclu 
.  p.  C.514. 

An  orfyia  was  the 'spak:«  from  tlie  extremity  of  one  middle  fingter  to 
dChery  and  Arms  •  betog  extended,    it  was  equal  to  more  thiln   sJx 
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reodmrnend*-  vs    te  read    '<  thirty"    instead   of   three    hupd 

A  prtiest  used  to  clamber  up   one   of  these    eoornious    PI 

tfwice    a  year,  amd  prayed   there    for  the  people  during^  8< 

days.     The    wooden   image   of  a   man  was   placed    in   or 

the   Phalli  erected  to   Bacchus  (Lncian.   de  Syr.   D.   ch. 

This     reminds     me    of     Roman     Catholic      Crosses,     tb< 

t^  posture  of  the  man  was  probably  different.  Be  it  however 

served,  that  1  do  not  wish  to  give  an  obscene  origin  to  the  obj 

of  Christian  woTship«     It  is  true  the  Heathens  accased  Uie  CI 

tians  of  shocking  impurities,  which  some  of  the  Catholics  (at! 

Basebius)  granted  might  be  true   of  the  Hereticks,  (Tid.   I 

vol.  1.  p.  452.  Gibb.  vol.  2,  pi  397)  and  of  which  Tertnlliaa 

perhaps  seem  to  accuse  the  Catholicks,  when  himself  a  Hen 

(de  Jejun.  adv.  Psych,  ch.  17.  p.  423).     This  sameTertuUian 

observes,  that  the  '*  simulachrum  membrt  virilis"  uraa  foiiB 

the  sanctuaries  of  the  Valentinians,  (adv.  Valentin,  ch.  L  « 

the  commentator  Junius  reads  '*  Viralis,"  and  would  explain 

the  pudendum  of  a  woman).     But  still  I  think  that  the  ]mroe< 

origin  of  the  Christian  Cross,  is  the  astronomical  one  which  f 

given  above,  and  which  alone  seems  capable  of  explaining 

strstige  expressions  of  the  fathers,  such  as  that  of  Firmicufl 

E.  P.  R.  p.  54)  *^  the  wood  of  the  cross  sustains  the  maehii 

heaven,  strengthens  the  foundations  of  earth,  (and)  draws  \ 

•life  the  men  who  are  fastened  to  it."     The  last  pait  of  this  pi 

immediately  reminds  one  of  the  Zodiac  (or  "  the  wheel  of  the  si 

as  the  Hebrews  called  it)  by  which  the  soul  is  restored  to  hei 

(Vfd.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5.  p.  711.  edit.  Potter,,  et  Beau 

Munich.  Tom.  2.  p.  600,  &c.  where  that  most  learned  and  ca 

authof  fully  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the  generation  prod 

by  the  Zodiac,  &c.)     My  Tetter  has  gradually  assumed  almoi 

form  of  an  essay ;    however,   luckily  for  your  patience,  I 

nothing  more  to  say,  and  indeed  you  may  perhaps  observe,! 

now  only  been  amplifying  one  or  two  short  phrases  of  my  1 

logical  Dialogues.     (See  particularly  Republ.  Vol.  10.  No. 

138.)     I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Triple  Tau  should  enter 

the  ceremonies  of  the  Free  Masons,  because  I  think   Th 

Paine  was  right  in  maintaining,  that  Freemasonry  was  a  reU 

Druidism.     I  am  indeed  ignorant  whether  the  Druids  in  an^ 

venerated  the  Phallus,  though  probably  many  of  their  ideas 

oriental,  as  their  respect  for  the  Branch  of  Misletoe,  which  s 

tO'  be  founded  on  the  same  idea  as  the  Branch  mentionc 

Zechariah,*  &c.     C^sar  (de  B.  Gallic.  B.  6.  ch.  4.)   «Ays, 

Druidism  passed  from  Britain  into  Gaul.     £  should  €oa^0 

that  the  Phoenicians  took  it  into  Britain,  having  tbemselv< 

Reived  H  from  the  Egyptians  or  Indians.     But,  after.  all|  Fre 
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ftjm&y  as  well  haVepfoeeeded  from  the  EkusiniftB  nkystAmaihi 
ick  it  is  probable  that' the  Phallus,  and  perhaps  also  th»  Kt^isi; 
^renerated  (vid.  Dup.  (Traits  d«s  Mysteres.)  Vol.  4.  p»  403*  •* 
e.  8vo.  Edt.)  At  all  evenU  the  great  object  of  Masonic  yeneraf 
I  is  the  Sun,  whom  Plato  considered  as  the  visible  Damionrgot 
fkman  or  perhaps  Architect)  of  the  universe  (vid,  ProcL.iH 
t.  Tim.  <{\  by  Dup.  Tom.  3.  P.  1.  p.  1 16.)  Now  it  ia  evideofc 
t  the  warmth  of  the  Sun  is  the  principle  of  animal  life,  at  any 
i  as  regards  insects,  and  such  inferior  animals.  HeBic«  the 
I  of  invigoration  might  have  been  gradually  extended,  and  the 
>]eiii  of  the  active  principle  in  larger  animals  might  justly  be 
ibnted  to  the  Sun.  The  Egyptians  had  special  reason  to  atr 
i  to  this  property  of  the  Sun,  because  the  heat  produces  a 
itilude  of  small  animals,  in  the  mud  left  by  their  river,  in 
ch  Pomponius  Mela  Bays(de  sitaorbisBj:ch.9.p.i2)  thathalfr 
ned  animals  are  to  be  seen.  Hence  the  Egyptians  represent-* 
their  Pan,  Osiris,  and  Horus,  with  extendi  penes  (vid.  JabL 
ttfa.  Mg,  Vol.  l.p.287).  Hence  also  the  obscene  representations 
the  Solar  Qod  lAil  made  by  Egyptian  Demi  Christians  (vid* 
iQsobr,  Manich.  Tom.  2.  p.  59.)  because,  to  use  the  expression 
Susebiufi  and  Macrobius,  the  Sun  is  said  to  inseminate  Nature, 
I  perhaps,  indeed,  the  Mercurius  ENTETAMENOC  so  ofteii 
srved  on  medals,  Sec.  (vid.  Cuper,  Harpocrat.  p.  89,)  may,  I 
ile^  be  only  th0  Winged  Horns,  mentioned  by  Suidas.(Jabl  p. 
);  f€if  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Macrobius  (Saturn.  R.  I. 
19;)  Iftiftt  Mercury  is  the  same  as  the  Sun,  although  Mercuiy 
-Austin,  M«  Apol.  2.  p.  67.)  was  the  internunciary  Logos  of 
I,  as  'the  Sun  (vid.  Macrob,  S.  Scip.  B.  1.  ch.  17)  was  the 
4  dt  Universe.  You  see  I  have  quite  strayed  from  the  subject, 
,  as  I  amat  the  end  of  the  second  sheet,  I  mast  now  wish  yoQ 
well. 
Biiit.  3d.  Sept.  1825. 


a.  C.  to  W.  W.  R. 


r  contents  of  the  returned  ei^ht  pages  are,  in  my  judgment, 

ih  too  good  to  be  lost ;  therefore,  with  your  permission  I  will 

t-tltem; 

lie  manner  in  which  you  hit  the  christian  cross  is  admirably ; 

tWidssa  of  tire  Christian  Ladies  wearing  an  emblem  of  tbeir 

wkb  SMiim^l  member,  pendant  to  their  necks,  or  cerreWla 

irly)ts  superlatively  sublime ! 

fkckey  has  sent  nle'a' paper  upoti  the  Taus,  wbicb  I  s^nt  off 

ondoa  to  be  printed,  the  day  before  I  received  yours.  >  Hft.'» 
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•  ] 


far  wide  of  your  definition,  making  it  an  emblem  of  the,  or  a  rei 
Nilometre.  ^ti  yiijitirunf ^pt  'for>  gr  the-  c^ode  of,  'measuring  i\ 
height  of  the  water  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  I  8( 
nothing  but  mvention  in  his  "paper;  stilt  upon  the  principle  < 
free  and  4air  inquiry  and  discussion,  I  print.  You  have  evident! 
invented  nothing,  scarcely  left  any  thing  to  conjecture;  therefoi 
lucious  as  is  the  paper,  relative  to  the  cgmmon  ideas  of  sexual  ii 
tcffpursp,  it  is  to  me  novel,  will  be  so  to  most  of  my  readers,  aii 
t^^  aj^thorities  le?tve  no  ground  for  either  prudery  or  affectatk 
tp  make  complaint.  -      ' 

1  think  wc  may  lay  it  down  as  demonstrated,  that  the  suti  i»  tl 
first  cause  of  all  religion,  the  one  god  and  the  parent  of  all  th^  god 
Btit  there  is  a  point  in  mytholog:y,  important  to  be  explttined- 
tfr^  driain  and  history  of  the  worship  of  the  serpent.  It  ap|:^6iirsi 
nie  to  liat^ebeen  the  second  step  in  mythology,  the  ittimediflte^fH: 
fFfst'ofFspfring  of  stin-worship,  the  first  principle  of  the  Protnedv 
Ml  (or  theogian)  Logoean  (another  new  word,  very  likeW  corrup 
avfd  Ghrifftian  systems  of  worship.  The  Mosaic  worsh«>  of  U 
serp&ntis  4ruly  oonstrued  by  the  Christians  as  a  type  of  Chris 
Tiwy  aro  oftea  right  in  their  typifications  without  knowing  tJ 
ground lof  their  cocreatness.  And  the  end  of  Christianity  w^lL  1 
m>t  Un*tari«ttiam,  that  is  sheer  qonsense;  not  Freethinkir 
QiWtiaDism,  as  an  obscure  sect  entitles  itself,  for  they  are j 
iffRPrjint,  and  as  corrupt,  and  as  superstitious,  as  any  class 
ciiristians,  from  the  primitives  to  the  various  sects  of  the  prese 
day ;  but  a  genuine  sect  of  Christians,  who  will  trace  Christiahi 
correctly  through  all  its  mythological  ramifications  to  its  Tounfa 
the  sun.  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  any  official  oai 
to  defend  the  Christian  Religion,  or  to  assert  inywilf  a  Chrmtilk 
where  established  forms  and  customs  callifd  for  tlk^t  as^rtiAi 
and  all  this  without  the  least  mental  reservatinn.  We  are,  et 
tainly^  enlightened  Christians,  w«  have  the  very  cttoterie  Jiaoi 
ledge  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  mass  of  the  perseos  eriA 
Christians  are  ignorant  eitoterics,  wiio  are  deluded  and-coroiipli 
witii  perverted  types.  We  are  good  and  faithful  ChiistiaaB,  i 
da  not,  like  the  Egyptian  Priests,  conceal  our  esoteric  and  corra 
doctrines,  we  do  not  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel,  we  dp  n 
bury  our  talents :  but  we  are  honestly  solicitous  to  initifite  i 
man  and  woman-kind  into  our  esoteric  and  genuine  Qhristis 
dootrines .  we  would  joyfully  recover  the  lost  sheep,  who,  inttes 
of  the  hundredth  of  the  flock,  are  the  Ainety-nine. 

,The  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  through  ignorance,  by  thefor( 
of  tradition,  imitation  and  practice,  have  been,  and  are  close 
cpnnected,  in  ceremonies,  with  the  true  mythological  ChnstfAmlt 
Tfiey  exhibit  the  outward  though  misunderstood  signs  of  th€  j^ 
nine  esoteric  christian  doctrines,  and  the  Established  (irhurch 
England  wiH  be  wise  to  improve  upon  its  predecessors,  by  foYlM 
iiig\)ur  iostrtrefjons  our  demonstrations.  i  - 
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k£JL  an  uDwilliogness  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  spei^Ul^y 
;  jet  there  are  points  sometimes  so  abstruse  and  i^t  the 
etjme  so  inomortanf,  a9  to  induce  enterprize.     Hayipg 
atiiues  thought^  that  the  different  organs  of  the  brain, 
orm  different  iotellectual  functions,  I  am  led  toconsidert, 
t  on  this  principle,  we  may  account  for>  why  ^  particular^ 
lion  of  (be  mind,  acting  long  and  constantly,  wHl  .prove. 
&  dangerous,  and  more  liable  to  produce  insanity >. than  ^, 
ety  of  ftroDg  passions  acting  with  equal  force*     If  it 
>  my  right  arm  constantly  in  action,  it  will  be  ai^n^r  exrr> 
rted  than   if  the  same  snm  of  action  is  divided  -heiMfea. 
I  arms  and  both  legs.     Great  loss  or  great  pecunia<yi 
will  act  powerfully  upon  those  organs  accustomed  tou 
cted  upon  by  money  impressions;  and  the  action  beiiig' 
stehsive,  as  to  affect  the  organi'ication  of  tbepatt^,  ttiey^ 
)Dgeract  according  to  their*accustomed  modes,  as  is  ih$^ 
witi^  the  foot  during  an  attack  of  the  gout   io  th^' 
t  ,toe  or  ancle.     Besides  the  gout  will  sometimes  be' 
slated  from  the  great  toe»  to  the  brain,  and  produce  in*.' 
ibUAty  ;  and  the  loss  of  money  acting  on  the  brain  wilj;, 
^an.attacJ^  of  the  goutin  the  great  toe.     Great  joy  pro-, 
s  an  agreeable  sensation ;  yet,  excessive  joy  destroys 
»iganiflation  o£  th?  brain  as  certainly  as  excessive  griefs- 
D  the  organ  of  the  brain,  accustomed  to  judge-of  money 
ers,  i^,«xoited  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  its  airue- 
itjs  ^ucture  is  necessarily  changed  ;  and  when  its  struo* 
Is  changed,  its  action  must  be  changed ;  and  when  ita 
n  IS  cnauged,  then  will  be  a  recurrence  of  new  ideas* ^ 
if  so  much  altered  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  pre^ 
order  of  things  and  former  habits,  insanity  is  the  eonse^ 
ce.     Progressive  disease,  as  well  as  accidents,  fo  the 
,pjcoducesa  change  of  ideas.  Ideasdepeod  upon  theorga-  ' 
ion  of  the  brain  ;  and  whether  they  are  corrector  incor; 
depends  upon  its  structure.     The  combination  of  idebi^ 
sary  in  an~ argument  jnust  depend  upon  a  chain  of 
Q  in  the  difficult  organs.    There  must  be  a  mutual  sym-'. 
f  or  reciprocity  of  operation  among  parts ;,  but  if  ^me^ 
become  diseased  or  JjAve  a. disordered  l>u;Mt^flfl,,tl>|ei/?ri 
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is  tiefce^arily  no  longer  that  consent  of  parts  requi  w 
tnaintam  an  argument.  Tbe  head  is  confused,  or  the  id 
beterog«uioU8.  Heace,  the  disjointed  conversation  of 
lunatic.  Voo  roay  talk  on  many  snbjects  to  a  lunatic,  i 
he  wilt  discourse  rationally  ;  but  if  you  touch  a  cerl 
point,  or  mention  a  particular  subject,  you  discover 
mental  alienation.  This  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
not  treading  upon  the  painful  toe,  white  we  are  trampi 
upon  the  others  without  corns.  It  is  this  that  makes  su] 
ficial  observers  often  times  suppose,  that  some  persons 
unnecessarily  confined.  There  is  a  lameness  of  mind  as  ^ 
as  of  body,  and  insanity  is  nothing  more  than  the  lamet 
of  some  organ  of  the  brain.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  i 
thing  like  Craniology  in  my  conjectures.  Gall  and  Spure* 
profess  to  tell  the  faculties  by  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
skull. 


copy  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


Sir,  '      Dorchester  Gaol,  Sept.  5,  1821 

The  whole  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  physical  t 
quests ;  and  this  is  one  proof,  that  there  is  no  superfarOT 
intelligence  to  regulate  their  actions.  To  talk  of  a  Go< 
Battles,  is  to  talk  of  a  monster ;  and  yet  this  is  a  v 
common  phrase  with  priests  and  with  religious  fighting  n 
The  last  report  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Soci 
abounds  with  such  phrases,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  [ 
fessed  fighting  men.  Your  gallant  brother,  the  '*  Here 
Helder,"  whom  I  really  believe  to  be  no  hypocrite, 
been  all  but  persecuted  into  an  order,  as  Commande 
Chief  of  the  Army,  that  every  soldier  shall  be  fumis 
with  a,  Bible,  to  increase  the  weight  of  his  knapsack,  ( 
constant  part  of  his  warlike  accoutrements!  so  that,  I  ] 
stime,  that  when  you  next  make  war  upon  the  Free 
Dutch,  or  Spaniards,  your  soldiers  areto  go  ^ith  the  B 
la  one  hand  and  tbe  bayonet  and  musket  in  tbe  otber.  C 
this  Bible  to  be  pushed  down  the  throats  of  we  who  an 
opponents,  by  and  bye,  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  or  « 
itrto  Qs,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  cloven  fiery  tongue,  m 
flbapft  of  covers  for  bal^  cartridges?    Areilgioos  soldi 
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ef  Wi6rei»ail  ev^r  will  be  tbe  ino^t  eruel  aod  detestable  of 
armed  ruffians  and  assassins;  because  tb^y  baveaQQtber 
Rr  beside.their  sbiiliog  a  day,  to  figbt  upoD..  'T,be  i^Ho- 
itand  furious  Cbristiaos  begin  to  cry  out  for  this  religi- 
s  soldiery;  for,  from  the  Bible,  they  learn  Botbiug  but 
I'f.  ^bey  have  it  in  bislory  and  io  prophecy,  in  niza^le 
dio  mysiery,  throughout  the  sacred  volume." 
^41  the  moaarcbies  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and  Afriea, 
say  tbe  best  for  the  best  of  them,  are  but  refined  relies  of 
me  and  conquest.  There  is  not  a  moral  goverment  in 
yse  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  grand  objectof  tbe 
»r^l  politician  should  be,  and  is  beginning  to  be,  to  proceed 
improviDg  mankind  by  moral  conquests.  This  is  what 
yelity  means;  this  is  what  blasphemy  means;  this  is 
lat  modern  ghdition  means.  I  declare,  that  I  have  no 
ject  beyond  this  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  making 
ftbe  centre  of  the  circle,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  studying 
make  that  happiness  and  improvement  begin  with 
f. 

Phis  moral  power,  that  is  to  accomplish  these  moral  con- 
^sts,  'is  the  pivot  of  my  thoughts'";  and  you  would  be  so 
ch  the  more  a  bappy  man,  if  you  were  to  follow  my 
rice  and  my  plan.  1  am  thoroughly  happy  under  the 
gest  imprisonment,  by  tbe  sentence  of  a  court,  that  is  re- 
ded in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  this  too  for  the 
ne  of    using  this   moral  power  against  your   physical 


i^er: 


1  am.  Sir, 

Your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE- 


:OPY  OF  A  LETTE-R  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


»it,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Sept.  14th,  1825. 

is  an  cdd  and  corrtect  maxim;  that  proffered  advice  is  never 
Icome.  and,  as  some  apology  for  my  intrusions,  I  have  to 
,  tfaat/I  should  not  write,  if  I  could  not  print.  Instruction  is 
»d  to  all,  through  whatever  medium  it  may  come:  and 
re  are  stiJt  those  so  badly  educated  as  to  think,  that 
9rs  addressed  to  a  king  must  beef  more  importance  than 
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fhe  Mm^inBtfucUoQ  addressed  to  a  labounogm^ii;  ihqv^gjl 
I  Qoafe^B,  that  I  hare  no  Sdcb  Dotion ;  biit  bold  tbe  iaboo^ 
iog  mwi  to  be  greater,  ia  every  poiot  of  national  welbr< 
than  tbe  king^  There- are  two  classes  of  what  ais^.ls 
tei^iBed  good  writers,  they  wbo  write  to  give  instru^tioQi^tf 
tbf^y  who  write  to  yield  nothing  but  amusenient.  Tbey^ri 
caa  alone  be  considered  poUiicaUy  use/tU ;  tbe  last  oaf%  oui 
thrive  among  an  ignorant  and  vacantly  minded  people*  .The 
who  read  for  instruction  find  but  little  pleasure  in  that  whic 
js  written  for  amusement.  And  they»  on  tbe  other  baB< 
who  read  for  amusement,  find  but  little  pleasure  in  tb) 
which  is  written  for  instruction.  As  tbe  desire  for  know 
ledge  increases,  novels  and  all  mere  illusive  writings  wi 
lose  their  market:  and  well  too;  for  there  is  not  a  moreii 
sipid  and  vapid  cla^s  of  beings  in  existence  than  they  wh 
a^e  to  be  enchanted  with  the  present  state  of  novel  writing 
They  have  no  solid  knowledge  on  any  point,  and  they  9A 
amused  with  sucb  writings  from  their  want  of  knowl^dgi 
from  the  absence  of  a  desire  for  improvement  in  knowledg 
that  can  be  applied  to  advance  their  condition  and  bappi 
ness  in  life. 

My  conclusion  is  to  be  a  piece  of  that  unwelcome  adyica 

^Ibat,  as  far  as  you  can,  you  should  encourage  those  wjiUi^ 

which  are  written  for  instruction,  in  the  spirit  of  free.^n^ 

fair  discussion^  before,  or  to  tbe  exclusioa  of  those  wifkU^ 

are  written  for  mere  momentary  amusement. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLII^E,, 


TO  MR.  R.-CARLILE,  DORCHESTER  GAOL, 


Worthy  Citizen,  Bolton,  September  4th,  lSt?5. 

If  you  think  the  following  letter,  worthy  of  insertion  in  you 
valuable  publication,  you  will  much  oblige 

Your  sincere  admirer, 

JOHN  CAMERON 


TO   THE   REVEREND    GEORGE    HARRIS,  ONI 
TARIAN  PARSON,  BOLTON. 


SiB«  Bolton,  December  20tb»  1824. . 

In.  tbe  course  of  your.  £ec/ttr«  last  ^veoiAg,  J^u,  baldly  ^m 
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llattoual J  asserted,  tbat  "  all  nature  pi^Ted  the  M\6lMice 

Gt)d.^    Now,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  put  tbe  quefition  to  yott J  '  * 

0  what  you    mean  by  tbe  word  Go<i,  what  kind  of  '' 
er  #oold  you  give  me?     Perhaps,  you  would  tell  me,^ 

have  been  ofleu  told,  tbat  God  is  a  spirit.  It  unforCu- 
fy  happens,  tbat  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  word  spirit j  a* 

1  of  tti^  word  God.     It  would  ooly  be  a  sbiftiog  of  m^ 
t)De  difiBcuIty  to  another  as  great.     You  assert,  that ' 
is  infinite.     The  materialist  can  demonstrate  tbat  matter 
finite  or  tbat  nothing  can  be  so.     Now,  Sir,  your's  is 

assertion,  while  tbat  of  the  Materialist  is  demonafra- 
;  trae  of  tbe  two  must  be  wro^g  ;  because  ti0o  ii^finifi^B 
^t  exist.  Let  us  suppose,  for  tbe  sake  of  an  argument, 
tbe  Materialist  is  wrong,  in  bis  demonstration  of  the 
Ily  of  matter.  We  all  know  that  matter  rfoe«  exist,  and 
rery  existence  of  matter  at  ouce  proves,  tbat  your  God 
dI  Infinite ;  for  this  obvious  reason,  two  bodies  cannot 
py  one  part  of  space,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To 
!  more  closely  to  tbe  point.  If  Christianity,  or  any  ' 
rkind  of  Theism,  be  the  result  of  knowledge;  \t  must 
?ntly  follow,  that  Atheism  is  tbe  result  of  ignorance. 
being  the  case;  bow  does  it  happen,  tbat  tbe  wise  a«>d 
ed -Christian  or  Theist  does  not  instruct  the  foolish  and-' 
Itint  Atheist.  Knowledge^  is  a  property  that  can  be 
fattni^ted  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  that'in^ 
iual   who  communicates  bis  knowledge  to  his  fellow 

loses  nothing  of  that  knowledge  of  which  be  was  pre- 
jjy  possessed.  If  you,  Mr.  Harris,  have  any  knowledge 
God,  or  of  a  Son  of  God,  be  so  Armc^as  tocominunicate 

knowledge  of  them  to  me',  and  I  will  instantly  give  up 
)teseat  opinions  ;  but  if  you  cannot  do  this,  or  will  not 
lis,  I  must  still  remain  ignorant  of  a  God^  or  of  a  Son  of 
,  and  dje  an  Atheist  from  necessity. 
[)ur  Lecture  for  next  Sunday  evening  is  to  be  on  the 
»nces  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Now,  Sir,  bear  in 
I,  tbat  there  is  a  negative  put  on  tbe  existence  of  Jesus 
^t^^iid  tbe  whole  story  declared  to  be  without  fouuda- 
'If  you  cannot  prove  tbe  affirmative^  and  tbat  too,     • 

contemporary  historical  writers,  that  such  a  person  as 
s  ^xAjewist^  tbf  whole  of  your  other  evidences,  will  not 
h  a  feather  in  tbe  scale,  except  with  those  persons, 
are  determined  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  credulity. 
!l  admit  for  the  sake  of  another  argument,  tbat  you  can 
e  J^sii^  to  h^ve  «xis4«d.  After  this  admission,  vrb^t 
^  or  plan  will  yM  take  to  prove  tbat  he  aseended  \t^^ 
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heaven?  It  is  not  from  the  New  Testament  that  you  will 
abie  to  prove  this;  for  no  one  individual,  v» ho  is  said 
have  seen  it,  makes  the  least  mention  of  such  a  circa 
stance,  if  these  pefsons,  who  are  said  to  have  writteal 
life  6f  Jesus,  and  who  are  likewise  said  to  have  been  e] 
with^^s  of  his  assension ;  if  tbey  are  entirely  silent  ^m  { 
subject ;  I  would  ask,  where,  in. the  nanaeof  coAmonsen 
are  we  to  get  our  information?  Surely  it  caniMt  be  fn 
tbosie  pe/sons,  who,  are  confessedly  said  not  to  have  seen 
If  you  can  remove  all  or  any  of  these  diflScultieB,  yea  « 
receive  the  heariy  thanks  of 

Your's  &c. 

JOHN  CAMERON 


TO  MR.  CARLILE. 


I  went  to  hear  Mr«  Harris  deliver  bis  Lecture  for  \ 
purpose  of  taking  Notes  of  any  particular  evidences  be  mij 
adduce  in  favour  of  Christianity  ;  but  I  will  leave  yo^ 
judge,  how  I  was  both  chagrined  and  disappointed,  whei 
heard  him  announce  from  tbe  pulpit,  that  the  Lecture  w^ 
be  on  tbe  evidences  of  the  establishment  of  Chnstia.9ity^  n 
that  only!  Surely,  Mr.  Htirris  must  have  beenawareytj 
it  could  require  no  other  proof  that  Christianity  bf^dr  bf 
established,  than  the  fact,  that  he  was  well  pa,id  fpr  pr^^ 


ing  it. 
I  ha 


bave  long  wished  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  e^uUJ 
from  this  country  of  that  Hydra^headed  Monster^  ycU 
Christianitv.  If  I  be  not  mistaken  in  my  calculatioBJ 
shall  be  able  to  commence  my  career  on  the  first  of  Janm 
1826.  1  think  I  see  you  smile  and  say  to  yourself:  w< 
what  does  this  fellow  mean  by  the  word  career?  If  y 
will  have  a  little  patience,  I  will  tell  you.  I  find,  by  c< 
suiting  my  Lexicography,  that,  amongst  a  variety  of  otJ 
significations,  it  signifies  a  course  oj  action;  Well,  j 
course  of  action  that  1  mean  to  pursue  is,  to  commence  4^ 
ing  in  "  Blasphemy**  and  to  expose  your  pqbliQ».^on5 
ppen  sale  in  every  market  town  inLanca^ire^ar  wy  p^i 
England,  that  1  can  conveniently  reach,  > 

Your's  in  civic  e^teem^       .    - 

JQ^NCAMflRQIf, 
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)Mfe.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOJ.. 


s,  Norwich  September  11,  1825.  "^ 

iW  reader*  of  the  Republican  (of  the  working  class) 
rour  acceptance  of  £1.  10s.  Od.,  as  a  tribute  of  their  res^ 
for  tbe  exertions  you  have  made,  and  are  still  making 
e  oaaseof  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

On  behalf  of  the  Subscribers, 

ROBERT  GREEN. 


TO  MR.  ROBERT  GREEN,  NORWICH. 


R,  Dorchester  Goal,  September  19,  1825. 

ANK  yoQ  and  your  fellow  subscribers  for  this  mark  of 
f  approbation  of  my  conduct.  Theqnestioti  of  tithes  or 
fibes,  of  Church  Property,  or  no  Church  Property,  is  to 
1  taiifly  important;  and  all  the  sec(s,  if  they  can  agre^ 
^thing  else,  should  agree  in  dispersing  that  which  is  mis* 
rously  cabled  the  property  of  the  church  establishment 
logland  and  Ireland.  This  property  is  now  the  only 
ce  of^pen  persecution.  They  who  share  in  holding  it, 
I  wfshinjg  to  hoJd  a  share,  will  persecute  all  who  seek  to 
k  k  tip  Nyrthe  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  who 
involved  as  the  creditors  of  what  is  falsely  called  the  na- 
il d^bt.  I  see  that  Mr.  Cobbett  has  been  calling  your 
itlon  to  a  once  famous  priory  of  Norwich,  **  which  gave, 
y  year,  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  who  fed  at  their 
e,  the  beer  of  eight  hundred  quarters  of  malt  and  the 
id  of  a  thousaud  quarters  of  wheat."  Mr.  Cobbett  is  a 
in  who  has  never  been  able  to  reason  himself  out  of 
\  rooted  prejudices,  and,  consequently,  his  reasonings 
argaatents  are  shallow  and  rarely  useful  to  the  working 
j-of  people.  Delightful,  he  seems  to  say,  to  see  so  man^ 
tons  srtpported  by  charity  from  a  religious  esUblish- 
t!  Bi!it  fs  there  a  man  among  you,  who  cannot  see,  that 
otildbe  more  delightful  to  have  none  among  us  to  need 
charitable  or  religious  feeding  ?  How  came  all  this  pro- 
y,  this  means  bf  feeding  so  many  to  be  invested  in  this 
rfi^Ab^y  but  in  having  first  robbed  those   who  pro- 


u. 
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dooed  itP  It  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  to  be  fir^t  pldni 
ed  <yf  thek  produce  and  tben  fed  on  charity,  wbere  is 
diffareDoe  between  taking  tbe  pittance  doled  back  from 
band  of  a  monk  or  priest,  or  from  that  of  My  Lord  or  lau 
steward,  botler  or  footroan?  Such  allusions  as  then 
times  gone  by,  a  mere  shewing  that  onr  fathers  fed  be 
than  we  can  feed,  do  us  no  good-;  let  Mr.  Cobbettsbewa'j 
8oowhy  any  kind  of  church  or  religious  establish mentsht 
be  supported  by  your  labour ;  let  him  shew  a  reason  why 
famous  priory  of  Norwich  should  have  been  preserted, 
why  it  was  at  first  well  founded  ;  let  him  shclr  a  reason  % 
the  labouring  roan  should  not  enjoy  the  whole  as  well 
the  nine  tenths  of  his  produce.  Let  him  go  deeper  than 
Catholic  Religion  and  shew  that  any  kind  of  religion 
good.  Let  him  shew  that  even  Deism  is  not  an  -idoU 
which  wisdon^  proscribes  and  which  can  be  dispensed  i 
to  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Cobbett  deals  in  delusion  whenever  he  touches  u 
religion  or  general  politics:  all  his  reformation,  wben  tben 
^  of  the  people  are  in  question,  means  but  a  substitution  of 
for  another  kind  of  delusion-;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  within 
year,  we  find  him  the  immeasureable  eulogist  and  opponej 
the  same  individual,  whether  it  be  a  Burdett,  a  Hunt,  6i 
O'Connel.  He  ftincies  bimself  honest  and  sensible  at 
points;  but  every  one  but  himself  can  see,  that  he  ii 
creature  of  delusions  and  illusions  ;  that,  in  politics  ^nd 
ligion,  he  searches  nothing  totbe  bottom,  and  is  alwaysa 
ing  laboriously  upon  a  bad  fouudatiod,  I  confine  nfs*' 
dom  to  agriculture,  and  his  honesty,  visible  honesty,  to 
assaults  upon  paper  money.  •     *' 

Respectfully, 

RICHARD  CARLlLt 


**  BEWARE  OF  BAD  HOUSES." 
TO  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Esteemed  Friend.  London  16th  day  9th  Wotjt 

Having,  for  the  last  three  months,  kept  a  most  attet 
eye  upon  all  the  London  popular  periodicals,  for  ttn  eluc 
tion  of  a  very  singular  phenomenon^  which  both  thee 
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je6temp6rfiriea  have  beeu  entirely  silent  about,  I  bate 
debi>ld,*as  I  have;  been   forttiDate.  enoogfa  to  coi&e  at  , 

methiog  like  a  ceftaintj  of  the  affcur,  by  eaquinog  in  the  .r4 

^bbourbood  where  it  took  place,  to  narrate  to  tbee  the 
M>itRttt  fact,  which  fell  under  my  obseivatioD  and  taised 
curiosity  to  so  high  a  pitch.  1  could  scarcely  credit, 
t  my  optics  coHiiDunicated  with  truth  to  my  re^onidg 
ulties  theotgeet  of  my  astoniahioentand  just  admiratioo. 
B  priest  would  say : — "  and  thy  being  disappointed  add*  \ . 

liber  proof  of  what  little,  reliance  can  be  placed  00  ail      -  ! 

lonary  objects."  I  am  sorry  to^  have  to  inform  thee,  that 
aews  was  too  good  to  be  true  ;  but  from  all  1  can  gather, 
affair  turns  out  to  be  this : — 

k>me  one,  (doubless  of  the  evangelic  fraternity)  aboat 
^e  months  ago,  employed  a  poor  little  fellow  to  stand  at  < 

corner  of  a  court  in  High  Street,  Saint  Gilefr'  (which 
Is  into  the  most  notorious  part  of  that  neighbourhood 
houses  of  ill  fame,)  in  advertising  Armour  and  to  bold 
m  bis  sliouider  a  board  with  a  paper  stuek  upoa  it,  on 
teh  was  printed  in  three  inch  capitals: 

"BEWARE  OF  BAD  HOUSES.^ 

f  ow,  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  commerce, 
^  every  pains  to  make  public  articles  which  they  have  to 
pose  of,  and  even  go  to  great  expeuce  in  advertising  them : 
i^ess^lhe  daily  puffs  about  <'  Blacking"  and  the  ^'incom-  ! 

aj:>)^  oil  of  Macassar."  Not  so  with  the  gentle  Desde- 
■vul  ojT  Saint  Giles';  they  view  their  interests  in  a  diffe- 
(rhghU  This  was  an  insult  which  their  honour  could  not 
ok,  and,  without  more  ado,  armed  themselves  with  tongs,  ' 

Lers,  fire  shovels,  or  any  thing  which  came  first  to  hand 
1  i^ued  out  of  their  boosing  kens,  armed  at  all  points  like 
famous  Moor  of  Moor-hall  when  he  went  forth  to  slay  j' 

Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  placed  themselves  in  such  ter-  J 

s  attitudes,  that  they  drove  the  poor  centinel  entirely  .  - 

DQ  his  post.  He  like  the  Spanish  assassin,  took  refuge  in 
portal  of  Saint  Giles*  Church,  and  that  too  on  a  Sunday, 
hetia^  o(  d^tWiseservice.  In  that  situation  be  wasstand- 
,  when  he  met  my  wondering  eye.  I  inwardly  congra- 
ited  his  virtuous  employer,  not  knowing  that  the  senti- 
ba^  lorsajken  \h'\s  original  post ;  but  since  I  have  arrived 
be  tftttb.  of  the  matter,  I  suspect  that  employer  to  b^  ope 
h^Qse  diuines  spoken  of  by  Burns,  who,  he  says,     ' .    ^  ^ 

But  maks  the  rake  that  takes  the  door/' 
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Poor  Pat,  the  sentipeK  I  jbelieve  he  wasanjrishman^brfly 
to  one  of  h|i|iair(9%8|i|tt  1^^ 
tic  safigJtilMmLfk4tirh^*4i&hf^o^^ 
aod,  therefore,  stood,  not  with  bis  shoes  oflF,  although  u 
cimtini4t4'||»#ifi<i  in  lb»  idtfttifl»LBituaii«a.wpiiifklLji 
d.ffipr^tfi^; .  There  wap  acurjouscoiUv»»tb^t!5>f^p  Jt,^  TOI 
*?ft  f>f  Krin  up  to  ibe  npnk  jja.»jjvmiaiag  ftimfllif  dfiMM 
iDg  all  *'  Bad  Bouses'  and  the  waudering  flights  of  sc 
cunniDg  statuary,  who  has  pourtrajed,  over  the  gatew 
the  "  day  of  r^fiarrecU(Mi,'?  ii>8iveh  frigbtfuF  cfca^acters,  i 
tbe^Ufph-gQiiiig  faci^t^.must  fynoyi  heh€^^S;the  dry^t^c 
of  his^ ancestors  rattling ih  the  air.   .  j'  !  .,    ^ 

Thbo  miyest,  e'er  this,  be  sure,  that  nothing  1^.  ^*'*'' 
froin  my  heart  than  to  decry  the  venerahle  <Ad  lady'««^l 
I  haveooce  admired  ;  yet,  upon  seeing  Fat  in  the  situa 
described,  and  his  armoiir  telling  us  to  ^"^  beware  of  J 
HouseSy'  I  really  fancied,  tbatoneof  theraembersof  mot 
church  ^ad  revolted  against  her  corrupt  body.  From 
e^pcft^  which  thou  hast  felt  of  thy  holy  misgivings  of 
abortion  oi"  the  Z^ona  roba  of  6abyIoa>  Ihoq,  perh^p^, 
thi^l^.witih  I5pbraim  Smooth,  that  Pat  had  aptTarmista 
l^is  situation^:  ,  •  v 

,  li'  jthflu  tbinjkest  it  expedient,  thou  maj^est  insert  t^j3 
th^t  R^pbblican, /which  1  hope  will  assist  to  yet  atres^ 
n^^^ds  pf  hundreds,  who  have  been  much  suri^ris^d/*^ 
au^igula^riiy  of  (he  phenonienoa.  ,  ,  ;  >  ^ 

[VThat  f  Pat  qiay  shortly  be  placed  at  the  eotraiiq^  ^j^ 
cburpb  in  similar  Armour,  and  that  be JiJ^  fC^/^bjM/i,^,! 
nev^r  ^be  foi^ud  nappi^ig  at  his  i  post,  is  (be.  siiQCdQir^  l^lf 
th line  ^^u red  frieud,      ^  .  ,-.0 

.  EFHRAIM  8M.Q0X1 
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3;  Vol.  12.3  LoiTDON,  Friday,  Sept.  30;-lSW.  [ParcE^d. 

flttBsaBi6gg  r  ■'■    111  r  1    u   r   I'li  1  iif  ill 


TO  HIS  ROYAL   HIGHNESS, 

;ORGE  FREDERICK  GUELPH,  THE  DUKE 
)F  YORK,  BISHOP  OF  OSNABURG,  ROYAL 
IRGH  MASON,  &c. 

LEITER  II. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  September^  23/ 
A.  T.  1825.  A.  L,  (to  Royal  Arch; 
ir  RoTAL  Com  PA  KICK,  Masons)  1. 
iCBT  verj  mucb,  if  you  recollect  one  half  of  the  cerfe- 
y  through  which  you  passed,  to  be  made  a  Royal  Arch' 
00;  80,  oQ  this  head,  there  will  be  something  pleasing 
00,  to  find  St  in  print.  With  "  The  Republican''  for 
'  guide,  yott,  your  brother,  the  king,  and  your  brother 
ex,  can  play  over  the  game,  as  often  as  you  like,  during 
^hy  days  of  this  wfnter,  aud,  after  every  repetition  of 
(rand  word,  say,  Jebova,  or  Jao-bul-on  bless  Carlile  for 
glorious  revelation*  Metfainks,  I  now  see  yoUr  Royal- 
forming  the  triple  triangle  and  saying  with  royal  solem* 
^"  We,  three,  dd  agree,  iu  lojre  and  unity,  the  saored 
1  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  (o  keep,  and  not  to  reveal  it 
%j  one  in  the  world,  unless  it  be,  when  three,  or  more 
three,  such  as  we,  do  meet  and  agree  .^' 
I  the  first  letter,  I  supposed  the  B.  B.  to  mean  Brazen 
,  as  I  have  read  somewhere  about  brazen  bulls ;  but  I 
i  discovered,  that  these  initials,  in  this  degree,  mean  the 
\ingbu9h,  which  Mos^s  saw  in  the  wildernessof  Arabia, 
sure  ypu,  that  mine  has  been  no  easy  task>  to  make  up 
Masonry  matter  for  the  press ;  for  1  have  to  make  it  up 
1  initial  letters  and  all  sorts  of  signs  and  characters.  I 
it  was  so  sick  of  a  task  before,  and,  in  vain  do  I  purpose 
kdle  Nos.  of  the  Moralist,  whilst  any  part  of  it  remains 


PHut^  ^  P^blisbed  by  R.  Ciuiile,  asd,  FLaet  9treot 
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'     :i 


e. 


'  l^ake  ru^  !?°*1p  ^^  5olye,  bj  nequliriflg.a  referej^iQie  .tp  a  n 

/of  paperV which  t  caoaot  arraage.     (iftwiiiAvetoVriU 

I  tb  iiTj  mas(>|3le  frieuds  far  instruction,  which  occasioo^dd 

.anii  nas  prevented  icy  p<hj ring  the  whoje  Pevelatioafi 

Ks  fast  and  as  thick  as  t  could  have  wished.     Tb^;W< 

^'^j-ii^ijx  abd  N n m,  which  I  left  blaokia  the^ 

^  Kiepted  Knights  degree,  should   have  beea  filled  up 

Necum  and  Necum-Nicum.  It  is  suppose  to  meao  ret^ 

kad,  t  presume,  that  it  comes  from  the  saine  coot. as 

'"Lalin  verb  ueco,  I  kilL     Necum  is  also  a  word  uaed  by 

.  cpntineri'tal  Kaight  Templars,  as  an  expression  ofreTepi 


1  also  left  a  blank  after  the  letters  S- 


M- 


A-. 


in  (he  degree  of  the  Red  Cross  Sword  of  Babylon,  wl 

[should  have  been  filled  up  as  Shadrach,  Mesbachaud  A) 

nogo,  the  Jewish  Salamanders!     What  think  you  of 

..  tnle,  my  Royal  Duke?     Your  Devil  and  bis  immortal^ 

\inastalso  be  rendered  incombustible  by  some  divine  { 

J  cess,  or  Jehova  and  his  saints  will  not  have  a  suflBlcientgi 

^  f|cation,  in  an  endless  burning  of  those  who  were  notele 

y  fof  salvation  before  all  time !     Delightful  doctrines!   If] 

\  Voyal  brother  extends  his  years  much  farther,  I  will  wan 

'that  there  will  be  no  church  left  of  which  yoo  caabeo 

^  the  head.     Trouble  not,  you  can  play  at  royal  arch  na 

'  rV,  and  make  knights,  baronets,  lords,  earls,  marqaisses 

dukes,  which  will  be  equally  important  with  making  faisi 

and  calling  deans,  archdeacons,  deacons,  priests,  prebe 

&c.  by  your  Holy  Ghost !     The  people,  who  labour  tq 

for  all,  are  getting  heartily  sick  of  all  this  trash,,  impof 

and  wickedness:  this  source  of  all  tyranny  :  and  they 

very  soon  raise  such  a  voice  against  it,  as  shall  be  .) 

powerful  than  the  Jewish  Priests  with  their  ram's  horns, 

blew  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.    Another  pretty  Jewish 

for  your  royal  consideration. 

Cfh !  by  the  bye,  I  have  just  recollected  that,  the  J 

Ghost  called  you  before  you  were  born,  and  that  you  ^ 

made  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  as  soon  as  bom!  .  tk\ 

'  recollect  the  call  before  you  were  born?     Wasth^.^gig 

spired  and  apprized  of  it  before  it  entered   theTc»t£u$ii 

Vomb?     I  have  been  informed,  that  Parson  Spho^kj 

Radical  Parson  of  Manchester,  has  divined  the  waj.tb^ 

'soul  enters  and  joins  the  fsetus.     He  states  the  0109^1)4!^ 

' '  whe^^hq  father  and  the  mother  are  in  Ihe  paroxysm  o^ 

*' coition j and  thatth^  pleasurable  fedijfg^Arisie frpqatbe 

''^  l^tin^i  passage  of  (he,  souU    I  confess,  jhat  J  ;(iavje  s^^{ 
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the  bfeimrfiibicatibii  made  tb  me  by  one  wh9  hadf^  or  Wid  j* 

ititl/ibohYetie^d  vrltb  bim  upon  the  subject.  The'pArson 
PttHb-bftv^  fergbtteo,  that  every  instance  of  coitio^  js  not 
ftdttdl'^  Anrf  thJit,  dt  every  ineffectual  instance,  a  soul  inust 
%i*^d,  ixul^  it  can  recover  its  former  position  fof  a 
^i^^flfeclttat  effort.  This  immortal-soul-subject  is  a  t^^ly 
gbaUe'^iney  to  those  who  understand  it  rightly,  as  I  pre- 
lie  that  I  and  all  anatomists  and  physiologists  and  materi- 
fts'do;  Whether  you  do  or  do  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
r;fiyr  report,  which  does  all  and  everything  to  make 
^alty  great,  has  not  even  gifted  you  with  knowledge.  Nor 
76  your  senatorial  speeches  supplied  the  defect :  though  I 
If,  that  the  one,  which  has  **  so  help  me  god'*  for  its 
Ato,  is  handed  about  with  all  sorts  of  embeliishmenU 
ifcd  by  the  art  of  the  engraver,  printer  and  binder. 
[  have  represented  so  much  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree  of 
Bisonry  as  exhibits  the  finding  of  the  lost  grand  word,  lu 
bdst  M  instances,  the  grand  words  of  Masonry  are  the 
rious  names  of  the  Jewish  God.  In  this  degree,  it  has 
^tJi  Jtthova  and  Jao-bul-oo.  It  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
irri  mdividual ;  but  only  when  three  are  together,  gra,3p* 
f  4h6h  ofttets  wrists,  with  hands  across  to  form  a  triple  tri- 
gfi^.'  Each  individual  repeats  each  syllable  of  the  name  in 
^^S^ion,  so  that,  it  is  not  pronounced  as  a  whole  by  either 
l!kf  kihie  thne.  There  are  five  ways  of  pronouncing  this 
irHf''\llto|;etfaer;  but  I  cannot  define  the  whole  at  tbis 
ak^M. '  It  is  enough,  that  J  say,  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
IHiieikig  Hkis  grand  word  is  the  grand  secret  of  Royal  Arch 
B*otery:  and  here,sat  Its  climax,  for  this  is  now  called  the 
ina:s:  of  masonry,  we  find  it  to  be  ridiculous,  and,  as  such, 
tft'totmieh  fuss  and  ceremony  made  about  it,  detestable 

In  the  chapter,  the  letters  of  this  name  are  kept  as  loose 
lef»,  and  when  the  pretended  discovery  of  the  name  on 
b  £pfd  pkrte  itr  the  arch  is  made,  to  avoid  a  pronunciation 
trc  word,  the  candidate  is  instructed  by  seeing  the  letters 
IrfgMly  together  to  form  it.  This  pretended  reverence  for 
*•  tfftnW  of  the?r  God,  was  an  old  trick  of  the'  Jewish 
4^>,  fo'innire  it  appear  a  matter  of  great  import  to  t^he 
MtaM/^  Jab-bul-on,  say  the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  is  the 
*^^»*iaM  tiameofthe  Deity  in  (hreelaneuages— Hebrew, 
^eWj^ida'Chald^an:  ttnd  all  the  etymological  definition 
afJ^feiT'l^  given  of  the. \tryr(Js  is,  that  they  mean  the  sun, 
6?^4i«8  heHi  We  unconscious  patent  of  all  the  gods.     We 
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-^T^toldiibfiit  Boyle  tbe  Chemist  never.pronounced ffienai 
.of  Qod  witdaut  a  regpectful  pause,  lest,  I  presume,  t 
t  word?  precedjiig  aod  succeeding  should  pollute  this  notisc 
[jsjfal  word  }  bof,  if  there  were  such  a  being  with  a  recogn:« 

name,  there  could  be  nothing  improper  in  a  becomiDg  iric 

ffloisk  of  it, in  CQaver8Atioo,as  with  any  other  name.  Reflgio 
4ikis  love,  makes  us  all  fools;  and,  in  the  former  case,  fot 

without  any  kind- of  gratification.     So,  at  schools  and 
^'.,4;hur^b,  ,w?  were  taught  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Cbrj 

whilst  this  sacred  word  of  the  Jews  and  Mason's  JehoVi 

.was  pronounced  with  as  much  indifference  as  Jackass.  T 
.Christians   bow  at  the  words  Jesus  Christ,   the  J^ws 

Jehovah  and  the  Mahometans  at  AlUb  :  and  the  whole  e 
.  alike  idolators.      l^e  Jaggernaut  of  tbe  Hindoos,^  or  1 

Grand  Lama  of  the  Tartars,  is  as  good  and  as  pov\orfu 

god  as  either  of  them.  They  are  all  alike  idols,  and  he  w 
.harbours  even  an  idea  of  a  god,  of  an  intelligent  bei 
.  .beyond ibe  animal  world, is  as  much  an  idolator  as  any  ido! 

tor  that  ever  lived.     We  have  no  experience,  no  analogy, 

,  warrant  aiiy  notions  of  the  kind.     "  God  is  up  above*^  cri 

,  the  ignorant  idolator;  ^' where  is  np  above''  asks  my  lit 

.Tom  Paine  ;  "  why,  up  there,"  pointing  to  aperpendicol 

.gays  the  former;  *'ab!  that  will  be  down  below,  as  \ 

..  :tui;n  round  from   it,  so   there  is  no  constant   up   abov^ 

"  Oh  !  you  little  fool,  how  do  you  know,**  says  the  idolat^ 
.   confuted  and  angry;  "  I  do  know,"  says  Tom,  "  that  y 

know  nothing  about  a  God.''    Tom  would  often  come  a 
.  Jell  me  of  such  a  dialogue  as  this  with  tbe  Dorchester  b6i 
.  And  where  is  the  Bishop,  who  can,  can  you  the  Bishop 

Osnaburg,  add  to  the  knowledge  of  this  child  upon  this  ski 

jeot,  a  child  that  has  been  born  since  I  have  been  in'V}< 

Chester  Gaol,  a  Prisoner,  for  exposing  this  abominable,  tl 

mischievous,  this  truly  sinful  and  wicked  nonsenset 
In  this  Royal  Arch  degree,  there  are  five  signs,  called  ( 

penaljthe  reverential  or  sign  of  sorrow,,  the  penitential. 

.  4jtxipplicatory^  the  monitorial  and  the,^ttcia/sign.     Fiv6 

;  tb^  characteristic  number  of  this  degree.     There  ai^  fi 

■  .  knocks,  five  signs,  fivQ  ways  of  pronouncing  the  grand  wo 

.    or  sacred  name,  and  I  presume,  that  tbe  Bible  mn!^t 

kissed  five  times  after  each  obligation,  having  first  pronout 
.  ei  five  amens.  This  is  one  of  tbe  features  of  Masonry,  ai 
,  we  have  read  in  the  Scotch  degree  and  others,  that  81  is  t 

grand  climacterio number  of  Masonry  in  its  old  forms;  \ 
.j.ioxe  It  wa«  wintilated  by  the  grand  union  of , alt  the  gra 

fools.     In  the  old  lodge?,  it  was  requisite  to  perambuti 
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Lbe  Irdgf  as  noanj  limes  a«  were  equal  to  tbe  number  of  (he 
Jegree,  which,  in  some  of  the  degrees,' became  a  m^t  paiti- 
tul  taslt.  Fiv^  seems  now  to  be  the  highest ; '^ndy  r  |)V^- 
Ji^me,  thai  the  union  of  the  grand  lodges  has  nearly  f  etwl^Ttfd. 
^u^alory  the  professional  instructions  of  the  o6e^eJ^ 
irother.  Bilkes,  '       ^  -  .  . -j 

Finch  makes  the  number  seven  to  be  the  characteristlV^  «flrii- 
>6r  of  this  degree,  and  particularly  mentions,  that  th^  Bible 
ruustbe  kissed  seven  times;  but,  in  many  inst&ttces,  he'frfb- 
•icateii  bis  own  degrees,  of  made  them  (obe  joSt  trhfeit'he 
ioQgbt  proper.  '" 

'The  first  pass-word  in  this  degree,  or  that  whic*h  inifotfii- 
ies  a  nevv  candidate,  is  the  Past  Master's  woM,  Gihlum,  The 
jass-word  for  the  first  vale  in  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  i?, 
*  /  a^  (hat  I  am**  The  pass*word  or  words  for  the  second 
Fftle  are^  Noahy  S/iein^  Japhet.  And  those  for  the  tliird  vale, 
l/o«ftff,  Aaron  Eleazer,  What  distinguishes  a  vale,  I  can- 
not perceive,  unless  it  be  distinct  introdiictions  to  thesaitie 
chapter,  in  a  state  of  blindness,  at  each  of  which  a  pectilmr 
»eremoBy  is  gone  through.  An  organ  appear^ to  be  indls- 
]tensable  to  the  full  practice  of  this  degree;  for  there" is 
Busjc  at  every  interval,  and  these  are  many.  I  must  hiTso 
ivait  for  further  iTx;stniction  before  1  can  describe  the  ^gns, 
tough  I  know,  that  the  reverential  sign  or  sign  of  sbrroA'i^ls, 
0  \>eixd  the  body  forward,  to  have  the  right  band  on  tW 
brpheA^  and  the  left  on  the  left  breast.  The  penitentialor 
ppplicatory  sign  is  I  presume  to  put  the  hands  in  theattiliide 
>iF,jprayer,  The  others,  1  will  explain  hereafter  The  ttftm 
it.the  obligations,  if  worthy  of  notice,  shall  also  besirbse- 
[p^utfy  noticed;  but  we  find  a  sameness,  on  this  bead, 
pfqughout,  and  that  the  first,  or  that  of  the  Entered  Ap- 
prentice, IS  the  basis  of  all.  Even  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
iandidate,  in  this  Royal  Arch  Degree,  there  is  so  little  of 
»figin9.I  form,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  impose  it  upon 
he  readei-s  of  a  periodical  publication ;  but,  as  this  is  the 
i^t-dose  of  Jewish  Masonry,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  it. 
,  ^^e  candidate  for  this  degree  is  made  bare  from  the  knees 
lp\f^ward,  blindfolded,  and  a  cable  tow  put  round  hisiieck. 
\u^fi^^prejp^teA^  he  is  left  alone  for  a  time,  to  meditate  in'an 
^uier  chamber.  One  of  the  scribes,  or  a  past  master,  goes 
roipth^  chapter  to  him  and  gives  him  an  exortation  for  the 
i^CTj^iou,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  the  ceremony  and  the 
r?gf  tA(ipay6nd  cautions  him  notto  proceeri,unlessfdriy  re«^6lv- 
d^^fp:gQ.j.hrou^h  itand  to  apply  birnseff  to  the  duties  nflhe 
W^^i^  'inie  candidate  pledges  ajeal  attd  perrev;eran(**^'ind 
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to  itflt^dtKi^'liitti',  who  brings  him  to  tbt  dow  and  ffnwsto 

r  s^e^'nd  fticcount  of  a  tiler  or  outer  gnard  t<yaR(>ya 
Arch  Chapter;  but.  internally,  the  two  scribes- att^tt^tb 
door.  'On  the  report  ^being  given  on  the  door,.  Nebc^miai 
addresses  Zerubbabel  and  says— most  excellent,  a  report. 

Z.'See  who  tvants  admisBion.  .      , 

N.  opening  the  door  Who  comes  there? 

Ist.S.  Brother  Noodle,  who  has  duly  and  truly '  served  Iri 
tiu}^  as  as  Entered  Apprentice,  passed  the  degree  of  a  Fel!o\ 
Craft,  and  has  been, in  due  time,  raised  to  the  sublime  degfhiec 
a  Master  Mason^  upon  the  five  points  of  fellowship,  with  the  re 
spective  signs,  words,  and  pass  words. thereunto  b^onging  aril 
instituted  according  to  the  order  of  King  Solomon  ;  and,  lastlj 
having  been  duly  elected  master  of  a  lodge  of  Master  Masom 
installed  in  the  chair  of  King  Solomon  and  entrusted  wkh^th 
grip  and  word  of  a  Past  Master,  with  the  sign  and' salutation  of 
master  of  arts  sind  sciences:  now  presents  him so!f,  properly  prept 
red',  for  admission  into  this  chapter,  and  for  initiation  into  th 
suWime  and  exalted  degree'of  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

N.  Halt,  while  1  make  due  report. — (He  repeats  the  uppUcaiio 
to  ZeYiibbahel) 

2.  Companions  is  it  your  wish,  that  Brother  Noodle  beaditiU 
ted?  '^ 

C»  It  is,  most  excellent.  ' 

Z.  Companion,  Nehemiah.  is  he  in  possession  of  those  piHtrcu 
lars  and  properly  prepared  ? 

N,  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  most  excellent.  '         - 

2,  Let  the  candidate  be  admitted  in  due  form.  (Ve  is  fiutti 
in  the  west.)  Brother  Noodle,  we  understand,  that  you  sebl^  p^e 
ferment  in  our  order :  but  before  you  can  be  admitted,  we  Wuh 
first  ascertain,  whether  you  voluntarily  offer  yourself  (births  iny« 
teries  of  this  exalted  degree?  -i    ' 

Noodle,  I  do,  .  ,  . 

Z.  We  must  also  further  ascertain,  whether  you  are  pref>erl 
qualified  to  receive  the  mysteries  of  diis  exalted  degrcfe. 

The  High  Priest  Jeshua  advances,  and  puts  to  himf'the  ne^e^ 
sary  questions.  Which  being  answered,  the  Priest  orders  hltk  ti 
kneel,  for  the  benefit  of  a  prayer,  and  thus  prays  ^■*-'  -     » 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  sole  Architect  of  the^umverse,  k 
whose  command  the  world  burst  forth  from  chaos  and  ^ll'ei^atef 
matter  had  its  birth,  look  down,  we  pray  thee,  at  this  time,  in  j 
more  peculiar  manner,  on  this  thy  servant,. and  henceforth  ctowi 
him  with  every  blessing  from  thine  inexhaustible  dtdre.  ^  IBttl  £ibby< 
all,  giv^  him  grace  to  consider  well  his  present  t^nderteiklrtg 
that  life  may  neither  proceed  therbin  llgtitTy,  nor  fieiiitfe'fMtf^i 
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Df,  by  searching  out  thy  great  and  gforious  works,  for  promOj^ji^u^f 
hjjb^nom;  a^d  fsl^ry,  for  the  henefit  of  .thf^.whpl^.^qe^^a^.^P'^ 
liKjTjFo  eternal  wel£ar/B.     Amen.  '.         \   ,      -.  .^  .,f'  )  ii  >i  A. 

Nooflb  is^then  led  on  in  due  form  toward^. the  altar^»  w^e  the^,.  r^ 
'ropil^t  Haggai  meets  him  and  Ulks  of  the  solemn  naturie  of.  hip^^^ 
Hoation,  apprising  him  that  he  now  stands  before  the  Olrahd  aim  '^^ 
loyal  Arch  Chapter,  representing  the  Sanhedrinf  Qrfamo4isgpur^ 
f  judicature  among  the  ancfent  Jews.  .        / 

The  High  Priest  here  reads  the  second  chapter  of.  thehopk.Q^ 
'TQ7.erbfl^  after  which,  Zerubbabel  administers   the  .oplior^lioix^,.., 
one  pfurticulars  of  which  will  be  gathered  from  a  Cateehism  tq    | 
allow,  .       .  ^.  '^  ,> 

In  some  chapters,  Nehemiah  thus  addresses  the  Candid^at^  p^  . . . 
ntering: —  .      .,  ,    . 

Id  the  name  of  the  great  omnipotent  and  eternal  being,  enter. .  ,- 
be  Royal  Arch  dedicated  to  enlighten  those  that  are  i?  darki^e$^  ,^ 
nd  to  shew  forth  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  .     . 

Tbecandidate  is  also  considered  one  of  the  three  sojourners,,  wl^9  ,', 
ave  been  set  to  work  and  have  made  the  discovery  of  the  a^cti .  ^ 
T  triple  arch,  and  prior  to  the  prayer  before  set  forth  (accoridiygi^,^ 
} finch)  is  thus  addressed  by  Zerubbabel.  ;•'    /.  ' ' 

Z.  Worthy  sojourner,  your  integrity  and  industry  have  alrea^  .  ^ 
eeq.  productive  of  a. grand  and  wonderful  discovery,  preyipuj  t^ 
fhich  you  were  obliged  to  drtiw  forth  three  key  stones.     TWij, ,. 
^as  accomplished  by  manual  labour.     You  have  now  three  n(kor€^ 
ey  st^oee  to  draw  forth,  the  operation  of  which  depends  on  th^ 
leotal  power,  for  they  are  emblematic  of  the  discovery  whjch    j 
ou  have  made ;  and  the  grand  mystery  of  the  Tau,  which  yoi^ 
ouU.Apt  describe,  is  now  about  to  be  revealed  to  you,  that  th^ 
cm^JetiQa  of  thie  part  of  the  discovery  may  ^rown  the  reward  of  ,. 
our  lahbour ;  therefore,  if  you  are  fully  prepared  for  this  trial,    . 
aeel  down  and  eiideavour  to  draw  forth  tlie  first  key  stone,  by    . 
ttending  to  what  I  shall  unfold. 

The  first  key  stone  is  the  prayer.    Then  the  following  dialogue 
rQ«ee4f  :r—  .^.       .  . 

Z.  In  whom  do  y9iu,put  your  trust? 

N^  {a  Jehovah*  i 

Z»  l^  the  xiaipe  af  that  omnipotent  being;  I  say,  arise,  folloy   ^ 
Mir  leader,  and  fear  no  danger.      Let  your  advance  be  by  seven    ^ 
^^mn jitepa«  ai;iid,  at  each  step,  you  must  halt,  and  make  obeir 
L]|^i  Viith  th/^  Awe  and  reverenee  suited^  to  this  grand  and  so-j^ 
i|m<occasiop ;  for  eve;ry  ^tep  brings  you  neorer  to  the  sacred 
iSMd  of  QodL    (The  reader  miist  suppose  NoodU  advancing Jrom  | 
edaar  (a  the^  altar.)     You  are  now  about  to  draw  forth  the  se- 
}v4  kfiy  Moni9,  by  takipg  ^  gre^  s^nd  solemn  obligation, .  /    ^    ., ' 
Tlw..f?<w4  Mx  rtopfiistjie  pbligfitipn^..ai\d  the  ^^^5?,^,*' jjf^j.  ,'i 
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Bume,  is  the  repetition  of  the  sacred  name,  or  the  ligns,  Cff  ha 
r  Finch  repf«se»tt  the  third  to  be  a  reading  of  a  part  of  the  bH 

The  obHgc^tiOn  admiuistered  Zerubbabel  makes  the  fotloir 
nonsensical  exhortation  : 

.]Vla,y;tbe  remembrance  of  the  sprig  of  Cassia,  which  bk>on 
pver  the  grave  of  him,  who  was  truely  the  most  ^xcelient  of. 
t^fJtgriBfaiiMmt  Mnsons,  and  who  pnrt^  with  bis  life,  beoarase 
would  not  part  with  his  honour,  ever  stimulate  his  successoh 
imiUbtehis  gloriotts  example;  that  the  fragrance  of  ^rtue  ri 
blooBi  over  our  mortal  laws,  and,  like  the  beautiful  rose  of  S 
ron  in  conjunction  with  the  lilly  of  the  valley,  exalt  our  super 
cellent  part.  When  death  the  grand  leveller  of  all  htiraan  gri 
ness  bath  drawn  his  sable  curtain  round  us,  and  when  the  ] 
arrow  of  our  mortal  enemy  hath  been  dispatched,  and  xhe  bov 
this  mighty  conqueror  broken  by  the  iron  arm  of  time,  w3 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  declares  that  time  shall  be 
more,  and  when,  by  this  victory,  God  bath  subdued  all  thing 
himself,  then  shall  we  receive  the  reward  of  our  virtue,  by  ac< 
ring  the  possession  of  an  immortal  inheritance  in  those  heave 
mimsiORS  veiled  from  mortal  eye,  where  every  ntper  excel 
tHegree  will  be  opened,  never  to  be  closed.  Then  shall  the  gi 
Jehovah,  the  Grand  master  of  the  whole  Universe,  bid  us  ei 
into  his  celestial  lodge,  where  peace,  order,  and  harmony  si 
eternally  reign.     (Bah  !   trash  I) 

The  candidate  is  now  instructed  in  the  signs,  how  to  form 
grand  word  with  the  letters,  and,  with  the  other  two  sojouri 
how  to  pronounce  it  in  successive  syllables.     He  is  also  invet 
with  an  apron,  a  sash,  a  robe,  and  a  staff.     The  particular 
which  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  lecture  or 

Catechism. 

Z,  Compaiii6n  Noodle,  be  pleased  to  advance  as  n  Royad  A 
Mason. 

('Noodle  advances  with  the  sign  of  salute  and  by  ^re  8t4 
Finch  makes  the  steps  to  be  seven,  but  the  present  Grand  La 
counts  but  five  steps  to  the  Royal  Arch  Degree — the  Ent< 
Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  the  Master  Masoa,  the  Past  In 
ter  and  the  Royal  Arch.  Finch  adds  the  excellent  und  snper 
cellent  degveeSf  and, upon  the  same  principle,  he  might  ha^e  ad 
all  the  degrees  that  he  ever  heard  of  or  invented.) 

Z.  Pray  sojourner,  why  do  we  advance  in  that  particular  a 
ner? 

W.  In  token  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which  are  ad  m 
distinct  branches  of  that  universal  science  called  masonry.  > 

Z.'where  did  you  learn  that? 

N.  In  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

Z,  How  did  you  gain  admission? 

N.  By  the  help  of  the  prop'er  pass  word. 
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.'■Zc  What  are  yon?  .si   ,.. -.r  .:«■»  ^.ii  ^i  ^-^r^iijA  i 

!lfw  A  citizen  0f  the  u^rkl,  a  brother  to  ,ett!9y^yfiSfihyti\iton,  M 

M  acotDpauiea.  for  tho^of  onr  most  eKoel1eiit>degfreeJ<-'     '^ 

Z.  Why  wereyour  feet  bare?  ^    -         ■•      -    ■  -  -     '  "''■ 

[ '  iN^  ift  aftusion  to  the  coaditioD  of  Mo8e3»  befon^ahci  biti^ning 
basiiuiii>thd  wikleroess  of  Arabia,  who  vas  told  tO'f>«it<hid*8h<>«^  ^ 

bboroff  bn  SdBi  ioi  the  place  whereon  he  stood  wa»  hbiy  gtotitld. 
^T^LWhy^weveyour  knees  bare  ?  ,..•<-/ 

'  N.  That:  I .  might.be  ready  to  offer  ap  tny  prayers  to  the  Al^migh^  f 

ly^^o'thaaikhim  for  01  ercie^ received,  crave  pardon  for  past  oti^t^-  t 

oes  aad.  implore  his  aid  aad  protection  in  my  future  eoadact^  -    '    .  1 

Z.  Whj  was  the  cable  tow  used  ? 

uN;  In.coinmenioration  of  the  ^ingalar  benefit  derived  fr<An  the 
lane  by  the  sojonraers,  in  preparing  for  the  foandaftion  of  the  se- 
6ond  temple.  .  .  ,  ,■ 

.  Z.  .Why  were  you  obligated  ? 

N.  To  teach  me  to  avoid  the  offences  oommttted  by  our  ancesi- 
\OfAy  who,  deviating  from  true  masonic  principles  and  laws, 
bffOQC^t  on  tfaemselvfis  and  their  posterity  that  heavy  burthen, 
md,  on  their  city  and^temple,  that  rnin  and  desolaticm,  whetebv, 
iwfaoiy  word  was  so  long  lost,  and,  afterwards^  so  mii-^euloaslys 
fescovered.'  .♦'...*'. 

.Z'  How  was  that  discovery  made?  it 

N.  By  the  three  sojourners  preparing*  for  the  foundation  of  the 
leeond' temple,  who  made  the  report  thereof  to  the  royal  €hap- 
t»rj   •      '  •  ^  •■  '     - 

Z.  Pray  sojourner  who  are  you  ?  .    *  . 

N.  Of.yoar  own  kindred  and  people,  sprung  from  that  noble 
lod  illustriouB  race  of  ancestors,  whose  honours  we  hope  to  merit 
>y  a  steady  pursuit  of  wisdom,  truth  and  justice. 

Z,  From  whence  came  you  ?       ' 
>N.  Wvomthe  grand  and  holy  royal  Chapter  of  Jeruealem. 

Z.  Who  were  present? 

,N^.  Zwabbahelvthe  Prince  of  the  People,  Haggai,  the  Prophet,        ^  *. 

9Mi  Jeshua,  the  High  Priest.  t 

Z.  Were  you  entrasted  with  the  grand  word  ?  ! 

.N.  I  wasi  Tbey  gave  me  the  grand  movement,  taught  me  the 
ignv  aad  entrusted  me  with  the  sacred  word,  which  is  too  income 
arbbenstfalefdtindiriduals  to  express. 

Z.  Was  that  word  ever  lost  ?  ,  * 

if  111  -U.wasi.-  '    ■ .  ,  1 

Z.  In  what  manner? 

\:Mt  B^  the  anttmeiy  death  of  our  Master  Hiram  Ahiff^  who  was 
lain  by  a  leirosipiracy  of  the  craft,  in  order  to  extort  it  from  him;;  .   1 

tiereiore,  as  the  word  was  incomprehensible  without  three  grand  j 

lasters  being  present,  another  was  substituted  in  its  room,  until  , 

be  grand  architect  of  the  universe  caused  it  to  be  4iac<*vafleiKj 
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Zi 'WiKen  aud  where w^ts  it  ibund  again?  .        i   '    ■ 

Ni  By  d»fging  for  the  foandation  of  the  seeead  temples  > 
the  labourers  were  cleartng  away  the  mbbtih,  they  perceived. tJ 
abutments  of  some  pillars  that  supported  an  arch,  wfakh  forxdi 
a  secret  passage  lor  King  Solani€n  to  go  into  tiie  interior  of  ^  tl 
Temple  to  pray  to  bis  Qod.  But  at  the  time  of  its  dettradtio 
the>roof  and  walls  fell  in  and  remained  fall  seventy  years  a  hei 
of  rabbish.  The  arch,  being  unknown  to  any  but  the  three  gr«« 
masters,  was  their  secret  and  royal  oouncil  room.  It  was  mat 
and  remained  proof  against  the  destroying  flames  and  fary  of  tl 
enemy,  until  the  discovery  was  made  and  its  contents  knowni* 

Z.  How  were  you  invested  and  otherwise  received  ? 

N.  i  was  first  invested  with  the  sash  and  apron,  and  robed  i 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason ;  and  from  time  to  time  have  been  entf  astc 
with  the  various  braiiches  of  their  laws  and  mysteries. 

Z.  Why  were  you  commanded  to  bend  and  make  obeisance  ? 

N.  In  commemoration  of  the  like  practice  observed  by  oi 
roost  excellent  grand  master,  King  Solomon,  who  constant 
made  his-  obesiance,  in  passing  the  pillar  that  supported  the  ait 
of  the  private  gallery,  through  which  he  daily  went  to  offer  c 
his  prayers  to  the  Lord  God. 

Z.  Why  was  the  ceremony  of  drawing  the  three  key^stosii 
observed? 

N.  To  teach  us  not  to  rely  on  our  own  reasoning  and  abHilH 
for  our  conduct  through  life ;  but  to  draw  forth  our  rules  fQr^g1 
vernmcnt  from  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and  also  toconnnemoctt 
the  discovery  of  the  Royal  Arch. 

Z«  Pray  when  and  how  did  that  discovery  happen  I 

N*.  The  discovery  was  made  in  the  6rst  yenr  of  the  reign  \ 
Cyrus,  King  of  Persia  and  Babylon,  on  the  r^nm  of  the.  Jeta 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  In  preparing  for  the  fcMmdatic 
of  the  second  temple,  they  discovered  the  pedestal  perfect  ai 
entire,  having  withstood  the  fury  of  the  flames  and  raege  of  ma 
being  defended  by  him  who  hath  declared  that  he  wotild  phwee  ^ 
word  there,  never  to  pass  away.  Hence,  we  may  learn,  the  vanit 
of  all  human  pursuits  against  the  arm  of  omnipotence.  The  ac 
iourners  were  not  able  to  find  any  other  entrance  than  by  dcav 
ing  forth  the  key  stone,  which  being  done,  this  part  of  the  dk 
CO  very  was  completed. 

Z.  What  was  this  part  of  the  discovery  ? 

N.  The  pedestal  of  perfect  white  marble,  worked  in  the  form  ( 
the  ardb.  On  the  top  a  plate  of  gold  contains  the  figure  of. 
triple  triangle.  Within  the  figure  are  the  mysterious  ohacaotei 
which  the  Grand  and  Royal  Chapter  inibrmedns.were  the  gtm 
word  itself. 

Z.  What  do  the  Principals  of  the  Royal  lurch  chapter  repEX 
sent?     ^  .  '  .       .  . 

N.  Zerubbabel,  Haggai,  and  Jeshua  represent  the  three  ke 
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fies;  and  by  this^  we  learn » that,  by  drawiDgp  tketn  forlli/^hid: 
tKhreryMrn  c^mtjfAeted.  By  the  passing  of  the  .ft^biinlerdf^ 
ongh  each  of  the«e  offices^  the  mystical  knowledge  of  Mr  .'  •' 

9mI and  Rsyel  Atfch  chapter  is  to  be  obtained.  ;r       ;; 

S,  Wliat  do  the  two  9cnbe8  represent  ?  '     ,>r 

f^  The  two  scribes,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  represent  the  ivfw  /''  _         i 

imas,  or  pilars,  that  supported  the  entrance  of  the  Arch  and.  ' 
9Af,  also,  is  signified  their  duty  of  registering  ajfid  enteriltg:  *• 
oar  reoonis^  every  act^  law  or  transaction,  for  the  general  good  •  >*  | 

die  chapter.  i 

L  What  do  the  three-  sojourners  represent  ?  ' 

^.  The  three  sojourners  represent  the  three  keystones,  wfaere-^ 
&e  Grand  Masters  kne^l  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  sue/ 
<  af  tkeir  work ;  as  all  Royal  Arch  Masons  well  understand. '  ^ 

i  hereby  we  have  a  lesson^  that,  in  every  thing  we  undertake,  • 
ou^ht  to  offer  up  our  prayers  to  die  almighty  lor  success^ 
'.  Why  do  we  as  Royal  Arch  Masons  sit  in  this  form  ? 
i.  To  represent  the  Holy  Royal  Arch:  and  hereby,  we  have  a  .  -   ' 
sdn  to  pursue  nnity  and  concord  ;  for  as  one  stone  drawa  fnom 
40ch  endangers  the  whole,  so  may  the  improper  conduct  of 
member  endanger  the  whole  chapter.  -  .: 

^'W-hy  do  we  use  rods  in  our  Chapter? 

^.  In  anno  lucis  2513  our  most  excellent  grand  master,  Moses^    • . 
^iag  the  fiock  olJethro  his  father  in  law,  at  the  foot  of  moant' 
HiJfmA  ealied  by  the  almighty  and  commanded  to  go. down  •  t 
I  Sgypt-and  deliver  his  brethren  from  their  cruel  bondage4 
les,  then  in  banishment,  greatly  hesitated,  saying,  who  am  U    •- 
:i  should  go?  The  Lord,  to  encourage  him,  psomised  to  be 
t'hinjL    .Moses^  still  dovbti^g  begs  of  him  a  sign,  to  convince' 
e«#  bis  power  and  to  confirm  his  promise.     The  Lord  asked,      > 
aitfintmehand.     Moses  answered,  a  rod.     The  Lord  said, 
ft'ium;  oast  it  od  the  ground.     This  done  it  immediately  be^ 
^ar'SSf^eiit:  and  Moses  fled  from  it.     The  Lord  said  unto 
iss,  pwt  forth  thine  hand  and  take  it  by  the  tail ;  and  it  became  •• 

d.    vritfa  this  Eod  he  smote  the  two  rocks  in  the  wilderness,.  ^ 

rwheaee  the  waters  gushed  out.     With  this  rod,  he  divided 
mters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  made  them  to  stand  as  two  great 
ps..'>  With  this  rod  he  wrought  his  wonders  in  the  land  of 
pt;  and,  theiefore,  to  commemorate  those  singular  events, 
as  our  emblems  of  royalty,  we  make  that  use  of  them  ia  our 
bi  :Aroh  Chapter*    On  Uie  top  of  those  staves  are  the  ban-*' 
f  ofthe  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  we  have  for  many.  pui> 
m;  ^espeoially  to  coaamemorate  the  great  wonders  which  he 
ii^t  for  the  chikken  of  Israel  during  their  travels  in  the  wil*   • 
less,  where  they  were  first  set  up  around  their  encampmeritu  . 
aboQt  which  each  tribe  was  to  pitch  its  respeotive  standards.  > 
devices  thereon  were  emblematical  of  their  posterity  and  after 
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Z.'  Be  |>leai?ed  U>  explain  th«  grand>  royal,  and  suftliine  pii 
in], 

-  'N.  ThH  is  situtited  on  a  chequered  pa vetaent,  which  repFSi 
^he  utYOertainty  of  life  and  the  instability  of  thhigs  terresj 
Thift  grapd  pedestal  was  of  perfect  iwlute  marble,  cut  iato 
form  of  the  altar  of  incense,  bein^  the  only  true,  double  c 
and  thereby,  both  in  figure  and  coUnir^  the  moftt  pei 
emblem  of  innocence  and  purity.  On  the  base  of  this  ped< 
is  the  letter  O.  xvhich  signifies  Giblum,  a  c<>«niioti  u 
for  all  Masons  who  are  masters  of  their  business.  Hereby, 
have  a  lesson  of  humility  and  brotherly  love- :  for  there  is  nb  ec 
but  that  it  waiB  most  highly  finished  and  the  work  of  the- 1 
Hiram  Abtff  himself.  Yet,  he  would  not  assutne  the  honour; 
affixed  the  common  name,  that  every  companioa  might  I 
sharer.  On  the  front  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  t&ee  1 
excellent  grand  masters. 

Z.  Be  pleased  to  explain  the  Royal  Arch  Sashes?    -    : 

N.  Jhey  are  the  badges  of  honour  and  the  ensign/Ei  of  our  oi 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  the  mixed  colours  of  blae  sod  pn 
ivith  a  pale  red  issuing  from  the  middle  in  rays.  The  pi 
implies  a^e  and  reverence;  the  blue,  truth  and  oonstaocy; 
the  pale  red  issuing  in  rays,  justice  tempered  with  mercy.     . 

Z.  Explain  the  Jewel. 

K.  To  do  this  fully  would  be  difficult ;  but  on  the  bottom 
scroll  is  the  motto :  Nil  nisi  clavis  deest,  nothing-  but  the  hi 
wanting,  which  may  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  Then;  tHel 
is  the  emblem  of  eternity,  with  the  motto :  TaKa  si  ronireve^ 
sit  tibi  scire  sartis  -~if  thou  canst  comprehevKl  soeli  tbingis^'i 
knowest  enougfi.  The  two  intersecting  triangles  denote  >the 
tnents  of  fire  and  water,  of  prayer  and  remiasioB;^^f>^tilioii 
-blessing,  with  a  motto,  declaring,  that  the  wearet  M  ^osit^ 
doing  his  duty,  and  offHlingup,  with  justice  that  liaki^  iMa^  o 
•of  (»*eation,  wherein  his  gfreat  creator  ha^hUiought.propf^tr^^ 
him.  Within,  is  another  triangle,  with  the  suaii^  its  centfe 
rays  issuing  forth  at  every  point,  an  emblem*  of  the  deity,  r^ 
seated  by  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  every  where  and  circumfer 
no  where,  hereby  denoting  his  omnipresence,  an^  that  his  e 
attribujte  must  be  perfection.  (Whence  came  evil  with  all  this 
fection  ?     R.  C.)  .  ,        ;  .  ♦ 

It  is  also  an  emblem  of  geometry.  And  here  we  find  the  >i 
perfect  emblem  of  the  science  of  agricitUoTe :  not  a  paatial 
like  the  Basilidean,  calculated  for  one  particular  chtnate or ^ta 
try;  but  universal,  pointed  out  by  a  palir  of  cotijpassefr  is^i 
frona  the  centre  of  the  suu  and  suspending  a  globe. dei^6tl tig 

*  Not  Ml  eioblero. only  but  the  only  reality  on*wl4d>.all,{ib?  .tprri^ 
gods  or  deities  liave  had  their  birth.     .  ;    .  , .        .-,.,->.  ^r-j^ 
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mriki  andrtbefeby  reproseotiag  the  mflaence^  of  th^  glor^pui^  lu- 
tnioary  over  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation ;  admoDii^h; 
inf  nlo  be  cavefuita  perforoi  every  pperation  in  i(f  pc^er^ea- 
Milt  that  we  lose  not  the  fruits  of  our  labour*     Under  tbese«  ,is 

ik  compound  characteilJ^L  or  tlie  Royal  Arch  Mason*d Ijaidve.' 

Z.  WKat  VB  the  meaning  of  this  compound  character  ? 

.N.  It«igoifies  Templum  Hierosolyma*,  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
IffiQ,  and  H  always  uaed  as  the  Royal  Arch  Mason^s  badge,  by  '  I 

lAidh  the  wearer  acknowledges  himself  a  servant  of  the  true  god  J 

[the  Logos  ?)%rho  had  there  established  his  worship,  and  to  whose 
Mirvice  that  glorions  temple  was  erected.  It  also  signifies  The- 
wtfUB^  a  treasure;  and  Theca  ubi  res  pretiosa  deponitur,  a  place 
ihere.a  precious -thing  is  concealed;  or  Res  ipsa  pretiosa^  the  ^    r 

)recious  thing  itself.  Hence,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be- 
ieve,  that  what  was  there  concealed,  was  the  sacred  name  itself. 

Z.  Explain  the  five  grand  original  signs. 

N,  The  first  parents  of  mankind,  formed  by  the  grand  archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,  in  the.  utmost  perfection,  both  of  body  apd 
nind,  aeatedin  a  paradise  of  pleasure,  bounteously  supplied  witti 
Deans  (or  the  gratification  of  every  appetite,  and  at  full  liberty  i. 

or  enjoyment,  to  the  end  of  time  itself,  with  only  one  prohil^ition 
}j  way  of  contract,  whereon  should  depend  their  immortality, 
leoa  became  disobedient,  and  thereby  obnoxious  to  sin,  mi3ery 
tnddleaUi,  '  To  preserve  us  from  which,  and  as  a  memento  to 
^mt^  MB  from  toe  like  error,  we  adopted  the  penal  sign. 

Soairoeiy  bad  our  first  parents  transgressed,  conscious  of 
bei'0?ceinie4.aDd  filled  with  shame  and  horror,  they  eodea- 
aoarHtlM  bide  themselves  from  the  presence  of  that  being, 
IT  whom  before  had  been  their  chief  delight ;  but  hearing 
be^Mmmens  of  bis  awful  voice,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
pleMottT  of  bis  appearance,  in  a  humble  bending  posture, 
bey  approached  with  awe  and  palpitation  of  heart,  tbpir 
ightband  af  theif  forehead  for  support,  and  their  left  at  the 
ieart,  as  a  shield  against  the  radiant  glory ;  and  hence 
xose  the  reverential  sign  or  sign  of  salute, 

*  I  have  already  refoced  this  nonsense  in  the  sixth  lector  to  Wiiliains.   I 
n^tber  leaiil,  that  Wdliaras  has  lately  adopted  an  old  Christian  conciu- 
ioa^  dmi  the  Tan  is  the  mark  which  God  set  upon  Cain  *.    Poor  Cain  has       *"' 
leen-iiiadt  the  father  of  all  the  black  race,  thongh  the  Christians  so  \tise 
»rg^t  Uh>  (kJutte  and  that  none  of  the  rnce  of  Cain  were  saved.     So,  also, 

irpfdd  ask  Mr.  Williams,  how  he  traces  his  knowledge  of  the  Tau  being 
he  inarlt  set  upon  Cain  up  to  N<  ah.  1  he  Best  conclusion  is  that  of  my 
ricnd  W,  W.  K.  who  shews  it  to  he  the  mark  which  was  set  upon  Cain 
iid^^IH^  fa^^Adarntco :  Ibe  mark  which  the  ladies  love  and  which  they 
reajias  an  emblem  and  an  ornament* 
'    ^  ,  R.  C. 
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f  '  (liat  tbe  groiitid,  for  tbeir  6Rkes  accdfsed,  shoold  ucf  'h>fl| 

I  •  ^nr  forth  in  such  abundaoee  ;  but    IbemtetTes  h^  'M^ 

I  Tfom  tbat  happj  region,  id  soiM  less  friendly  elimttte^  tif 

.!  .  to  ottHivate  tha  hungry  soif^  and  to  earn  their  dally  •fbod' 

jr  sweat  and  labour.-^'^Now  banished  from  the  present 

their  God,  and  irapeHed  by  the  wants  and  calls  of  batiifc 

'   Oj  eoDStant  toil  and  oare,   they  become  more  fully  seMibk 

p  their  crime,  and  with  true  contrition  of  heart,  Ibey,  w 

I  damped  baoda,  implored  forgiveness,  and  heaee' aN>6e' 

"  penvtentiat  or  supplicatory  sign,  or  sign  of  sorrow. 

L  Now  fervent  prayar,  the  grand  restorer  of  true  peace 

[         r  mind  and  only  balm  to  beal  a  wounded  conscience,  1 

[         I  «>                 raised  a  gleam  of  hope  and  encouraged  tbem  to  pursaetl 

[         "  daily  task  with  greater  cheerfulness ;  but  seized  with  M 

h         \  rioess  and  pain,  the  sure  efforts  of  constant  toil  and  labi 

*  (  they  were  forced  to  lay  their  right  hands  to  the  regiofe 

the  heart  and  their  left  as  a  support  to  the  sideof  their  he 

i  >  and  thus  arose  the   monitorial  eign  or  sign  of  adim 

\  Hon. 

\  Now  th^ir  miiKls  being  more  calm,  their  tolls  se^ 

I  lesa  severe,  attd  cheered  by  bright  eyed  hope,  witti  uplli 

!         I  '                   bands  and  hearts,  they  clearly  saw  redemption  dittwing* 

r  :and  hence  arose  the  last  sign  called  the  fiducial  sigfi 

I  atgn*  of  faith  and  hope. 

'  I  could  add  a  deal  more  of  nonsense  to  this  ealebfai 


{ 


auch  as  a  description  of  the  twelve  banters  of^ttetwi 
trit^es  of  Israel,  and  many  other  similar 'subjects';  'Mti 
not  fear  the  complaint  of  a  single  reader  upoil  ifara  htm 
omission.  If  they  want  more  of  such  noniiense,  let  then 
{o  its  fountain  head — the  Bible ;  there,  if  they  htive  a  g 
of  sense  or  discernment,  they  nmy  get  it  to  satiety. 

In  making  up  the  description  of  this  degree,  I  have  hac 
regular  description  to  copy  from,  but  my  infortnation 
been  derived  nrom  three  documents,  sent  to  me  by  tl 
different  persons,  in  distant  parts  of  England,  alt  agrei 
in  substaace*  but  differing  in  form  and  arrangem At.  1 1 
oot,  as  in  the  three  first  degrees,  had  the  regular  rotftitt 
eeremony  before  m^ ;  bat  have  been  left  toeuli  it  fVoiii 
'<mQ  arrangement  of  such  matter  as  I  had'  io  ^all  ft 
This  description,  therefore,  is  confessedly  notJspfMU.ari  ti 
,of  tbe  first  degrees ;  but  there  is  enough  for  geper^i^e^ ; 
tUng  important  is  unpublished,  aod  whoever  ims  re^d 
i^cmer  degrees^  may  see  the  twhole  drift -of  this  ^^  .txfi 
' sublime"  degree,  as  Fiacb  calls  it    1  havetaU  4ibat'Fi 
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^i^rtpiibli^hed  upod  tt^is  de^re^,  mid  .niDre^  foudi  more.  t 

tie  flftysi  that  it  was  introduced  into  tbis  co^mify  by  Chaifles  P 

ibe  .$ecwd>  and  that,  for  Dear  a  centurj,  it  was  ooafiaied^o  }l' 

1^  arMtpcraoy ^  and  refused  to  tradesmeD,  uBtil  three  Freoeh-  : 

iOiea^aQie  over  to  this  country  to  sell  it  to  wbomeoeTsr  |; 

w^ld  biiy  it.     Thi^  set  up  a  new  class  of  Royal  Arch  Ma-  !' 

SOBS)  apd  .there  has  been  a  sectarianism  in  tbis  degree,  (torn 
that  day  to  this.     Finch  was  long  the  leader  of  the  rebels;  ; 

bQt,i{  Iroay  jud^  from  bis  printed  letters  and  from  dne  l 

ifl^b  I  bi^ve  in  M.  $.  1  should  think  that  he  died  of  vexa-  f 

EitioD,  in  Ending  the  Grand  lodge  too  powerful  for  him. 

Finch  represented  Bonaparte  as  a  great  encourager  of  ma- 
s^nry^  and  attributes  bis  military  success  to  that  eacourage- 
meDt;  but,  if  we  may  credit  Barry  Omeara^  there  is  no  r' 

proQf  of  it.  The  following  is  copied  from  the  '^  roice  of  St.        / 
Helena:" — J  asked  some  questions  relative  to  the  Freema-  j 

sons  and  his  opinions  concerning  them  ;-^'>  A  set  of  imbe«- 
(^i]#S5  who  meet,  a  faire  bonne  pbere,(to  make  good.clieer) 
^perform  some  ridiculous  fooleries."*  Howe^ver,  said 
be,  they  do  some  good  actions.  They  assisted  in  the  revo- 
l(|tiaD,  ^ai  laiterly  to  diminish  the  powef  of  the  Pope  and 
(be  infl«eQce  of  the  clergy.  When  the  scBrtiments  of  a  peo- 
ple are^jBigainst  the  government,  everv  rociety  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  do  mischief  to  iU't  I  then  asked  if  the  Freemttsons 
on  Ihe  continent  had  any  connection  with  the  illuminati. 
J^  repKed,  *^  no,  that  is  a  society  altogether  different,  an  d 
ipx^rijiany,  is  of  a  very  dangerous  nature."  I  asked  if  he 
|b94Aot  ei^CQuraged  ^he  Freemasons:  he  said,  '' ratber  so 
f^ibejF  fovgbt  against  the  Pope." 

.  ;;I|9pf4)art8  was^  the  Pope's  best  friend.  I  have  heard  of 
if^ciihaas  anecdote,  brought  from  Rome  by  an  English 
Peer,  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  pope  made  some 
^cf^pLes  to  crown  Bonaparte,  or  to  marry  ^im  to  Maria 
Louisa.;  but  yielded  on  .hearing  from  the  soldier,  that  he 
DMfst  If  itness  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Christian  Religion 
as  the  aUcnmflCive.  Verily,  I  look  upon  Bonaparte  as  the 
f^fjefervefaof  the  Christian  Religion  in  Europe  to  ibis  day. 
l|jf  migjbt.d^rtaiuly  have  overthrown  the  whole  system,  with 
|)i%pawerr  and  probably  have  been  now  Hving  to  reap  the 
li^efi^^nd  to  ^oy  the  glory  of  it.       I  shall  nevef  iotgive 

'^  TRife^flifrt^  to'tSe  life!  I  cannot  agree  with  Bonaparte  ^at  i' 

lh^^^ve*latlerly  done  any  thing  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 

^ifgfi   -^ why  did  he  restore  that  influence.  R.  Ci 

UtfAhin  IfeiunilysO'in'  England  at  this  time;  for  h^e  the  eb^rbpt  ^ 

inSihidte^fied  inj abuses  alone  assbciaite.  '         ::.  '      ':ft.^€r 
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pfifftf  ip.ffie^itl  ir«f^  to  ^  bim  ioto  lajr  panver^  I  VdnJ 
Qoi  mtuU  tun  but  I  woaki  certainij  prootoim.bU  pop^u 
at  an  end,  and  Cbri^t^nUjr  lor>,  s^fl  fi^  as  I  oooidt  T'b<9 
will  neiirer  be  «oirQ4  faappioes^  and  good  govefaoiwiiiinMtl 
m^QkiOd),  inooi^JHneUoQ  i>itb  religion  of  any  |iitid^  .  Tli«li 

Itejr  IS  a  deadly  pest— tbe  weeds  tbat  graw  op  with  ^ 
cb<i^k^  the  wfaeat«  Tear  tbem  up  and  caat  tbeia  into  tbefii 
I  k|ad  tatbert  f»j  Royai  Duke,  see  you  a  soldier. Ibao 
bi^bop  ;  tbotigb  w€  shall  want  no  red  coata»  w ben  we  ba^ 
.  .  goiridof  tbe  black  oues.     Tbe  black  support  and  caU  f 

f-  tbe  redy^aod  tbe  red  the  black.     This  is  a  ?ery  iinpprtai 

K  c0A9ideraiU>n  tot  tbe  labouring  man,  who  baa  to  work  t 

y  botb.vapd  v9bo  pines  with  want,  while  these  red  aad  Ua< 

*  coated  geotry  are  feeding  in  idleness  and  luxury  on  the  pr 
*  1  duce  of  hid  labour.     Wages  commensurate  with  tbe  price 

food-MriU  not)  oanaot^  be  generally  obtained,  under  (bis  sUi 

I  of.  (ibiags* .  Tbe  pay  of  the  soldier  and  tbe  priest  is  so  miK 

per  w^ek  deduoted  from  tbe  wages  of  tbe  laboariog  laa 

It  aipstcome  from  some  where,  and  where  else  can  iiiiot 

fr<>m,  but  where  jt  is  produced  ? 

The  iV>y*l  Arch  Chapter  is  closed  in  tbe  foljpiiriag. ini^ 

.'  ner.     Tbe  compaoious,  scribes  and  sojourners,  stand  r«m 

the  flpor  cloth,  exhibiting  tbe  penal  sign.     TbotbnBf^.P:ri 

cipals-form  a  triangle,  each  holding  lotheJSible.     Thi 

fiaiuietbe  book  and  pass  round  for  each  person  pr^aeni  t04 

!'  tbe  fl^me.     Then  they  formed  the  Grand  Triang]^  and  fin; 

— We  three  do  agree,  this  Royal  Arcb  Chapter  tock)Be,ajj 

•  -^  ialoi^eand  unity,  the  sacred  word  of  a  Royal  Arch  Ma^< 
,  to-4eep,  and  not  to  reveal  it  to  any  one  in  the  world,  <ioU 
;  it  be,  when  three,  such  as  we,  do  meet  ^nd  agree,  a  R^j 
f  Arch  Chapter  to  open. 

I  Aad  this,  my  Royal  Duke,jctoses  my  deseription  of  t 

;  Jewish  part  of  Masonry,  unless  I  find  a  few  errors  to  en 

j  refftv  or  a  few  particulars  to  add  in  tbe  way  of  a  note.  .  T 

I  Christian  Degrees,^  have  reserved  for  an  ips^riptiop  to  yp 

1  Brother  Sussex.     Frivolity,  frivolity  from  beginning  to  en 

is  the  characteristic  of  Masonry.     Not  one  useful  parp< 
can  be  shewn  to  be  associated  with  it;  butmuph  evil»ro«( 
j  of  jevelling  and  riot  and  waste  of  family  mcaas  mustari 

I  from  this  ale-house  and  tavern  association*     I  will  not  ac 

tb4t.it  di^roces  the  Royal  Family  of  tbisooiKitry,  as  ll 
f  would  not  be  a  courtier-like  oDservraUon.     I  wilLjnotac 

tbfit  it  diigraoea  tbe  priesthood,  aa  that  would  not  be  a  be 
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fkt^  -i^BoVl  trttt  ^rjrytfcftttfc^kffWIafiff^,  the  itiagliW*^^^  ^ 

4ithi^peop^ot  tfef«-c0%-ntry  are  di«gfa^p#  hr  hSivlngi tbi^ **' 

nk^iaiidQ,  ki  exfotetto^  ambiig  tb«ia.     I  '^ill  say,  tl^al  ir^l 

•QOtifi  tA  Ciie  iotetKgeot  obarscf^^  of  tfaicp  ea6fi4ry;'td  its-  ' 

i|{ltfUacy:Aiid  its  law»,  ii&perfect  as  they  Afe.    -        ..  ->  i.*  j:i 

Pb«  ttiasM^  eherjsh  tbd  old  traditiofi,  tliat  this  ^aVth  ii  Idv^ 

MietCr^jed  by  firp.     Often,  id  their  cerein<>t}fe£r,  I  fltitl  Afn 

imode  to  the  period,  •*  uniil  the  world ie  dnjfirs'' '  Thi*  ^ 

rthidltioD  trae^  to  tli<?  Egyptian  Priests  and  ^Aopi^'^hn^^ 

bfti&A\  piobabiiity  by  De  Maillet.  The  theory  of  the  thdijg)  \ 

fetfro«or — that  theeartb,  or  aoy  planet,  beglnn  rt«  e)^isttfnoe, '' 

t'fa^  f6rtnartk>o» as  a  body  of  water,  or, as  a  bmly  whftpa;* 

iter 'pmpoDd era tes:  and   hence  a  successioB  of  deUige^i^ ' 

odueed  by  its  motions,  or  by  the  growth  of  the  earthyattd  '» 

tkcy  n»atter,  its- crackings,  its  kindlings  into 'ftre,  ils  e**  * 

jslqiisof  in flamniable  matter  in  its  bowels,  &c. ; 'nttt^Hta- » 

iamfimbl^  matter  preponderates,  and,  from  the  aridity' 'of'' 

^furfaoe,  prodaces  an  inflammable  atmosphere,  sn^h-aa^^ 

rhave  every  reiason  to  believe  that  of  the'sun  (&  4cJvi 

fte[t•a^cbi^d,  I  learnt  a  singular  tradition  from  aln^ost  efery*  \ ' 

yfoasaad  calculating  old  woman  that  I  heard  talk.  - 'Pbe'i 

isoDS  have  not  even  a  theory  upon  the  sabjeol. '  Tb^yT* 

nptiU^M  it  tradition,  or  a  godly  ordinatioti,  its  tfee  0ev(>A- 

H&^ommi^d  done,  and  donbtless,  still  do.  "  '^^ 

fiVtaist  now,  my  roynl  duke,  draw  my  inscriptions  to  y^oP'f 

It'-^ery  ret^ectfnl  concJasion  :  and,  in  doing^tbis,  f  mutrt"" 

>6o^4^n»poftof  the  newspapers,  that,  lately,  yon  did  not 

itfm4 1(^  rMelte  kud  abswer  an  address  from  a  YorksMrv^' 

irijgiQtif 'Orangemen.   It  is  well  known,  that,  in  drsposit^on, 

^-Am  ttteirgrand  patron,  aiid  whilst  you  respect  suc^  sa  i 

MtiiAtidnj'you  wiU  never  be  the  patron  of  any  system,  tr  - 

9i|^^  6r  pa f pose,  that  is  respectable. 

Had  you  an  idea  of  dignity,  you  would  not  conatenAnce^*    ^ 

ift  would  spurn,  a  private  association  of  the  kind.     Wby, 

fcd|Ol'aDge  Association,  or  any  other  private  assooiatioftv' 

»fi^  to  vote  me  a  subscription  and  an  address,  I- would  nbt  ' 

!ogp{i^tbem  as  the  gift  and  address  of  a  private  Msocia^  ' 

Sfr,1f  I  accepted  ^bcm  on  any  terms.     My  fighting  opproi-cl 

m,^^lhe  Editor  of  the  Pafladinm,  1  see,  has  started  Ws-. 

^ae  ctepoufte  the  interest  of  the  Orange  Association  ;  bat" 

*^sfeActt'ft»ake  'It  answer;  1  see  he  wHldie,  iflie  does^n^ft*. 

b^l  i^efot  jidoMof.  ......;.    ,.,oir 

!*^6egaD 'myfirst  letter,  with- th^  ad niission  of  «cir>uAi4ir 
tt^la^feeftrt^by  Pt^^fessor  Robisofi,' thftt  Ma^onvy  ?'%ttir'/ 
^iv^  Iti  ttiif  ^vlrpftrt:  of  theta^t  ceulirrVjM'^f  ai^ds^ii 
No.  15$,  Vol.  XII. --        .         '  '  ^ 
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restore  to  this  country  the  expelled  family  of  the  Stuarts. 
*We  bAW  Dbt-^iredf  poilJtf^e  apdii  th^  sul>je^  \  itioogb  tb<Hre 
are  strong  probabilities  ;  aud,  it  is  probable,  that  the  papers 
of  that  family,  lately  obtained  from  Mr.  Richard  Watson  by 
th©'^vi^ilwot,or*y  ydwf  family,  w^«WUirdw!st>ttl eight 
n)p^D.(tiewib>etJ  I  do.fiot  object  4oMftao0r7^D.iltt$S^9«iii4^; 
^^9C,  ic),ft.llepujt)licda,  there  is  aonaetbiuggratifying  ixLibe  icj^a 
of  a  king  or  a  royal  family  expelled  from  a  throne  a  ad  a 
'country  ;  nor  do  I  rejoice  in  the" change  made  of  tbe'Stuarts 
ffer'  ^(rti  the  Quelpbtr,  thibkinglhe  one  family  just ai  go6d, 
«^pl$f4fftpg  better^  for  the  oooiitry  than  th^  otbetriEimt  thatHfe 
ibMl  \yqiM  he  ii»  bavt  neither.     Stili  there  is  somelbiAg 
..curious  in  the  circumstance,  that  your  family  should  cherish 
.  this  association  that  was  revived  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
you  from  the  country.    'Mere  sympathy  or  antipathy,"  one 
woiild  suppose,  would  set  you  against  it.     If  the  association 
!i  '''Her^howeMy  thing  more  than  an  association  of  foc^ls,  y6u 

'  'C0TUsiA^f  >wOuld^  be  afraid  of  it.     There  is  not  now  avy  par- 
<  JicMl^r^^ilUical  purpose  connected   with  it;  but  in  ca$eia£ra 

1.  reVoiution,  it  .would  certainly  turn  upon  you.     At  first,  jrou 

t.  'may  find  a  little  support' from   it;  but  that  support  would 

I  »  ribt  weigh  a  ffeather  in  the  scale ;  a  Ad  a  few  disasters'vi-c^lld 

I        '  ^tom  the  association  against  you.     I  do  not  at  present' *^b 

1;  r  fojT  jd3 jr  4bii}g  of  this  kind  ;  for,  it.iffaficefie  «rhftf«^ttDi^t 

.^  r^uffiaa^ff^r^  to  apt  to  triumph  ;  I  am  oo,w  for  |doin|^^>t|iat 
is  necessary  in  the  ^y  of  change  by  moral  cojoques^s  },  fji^U 
.  not  shrinking  from  a  physical  efiPort,  where  it  became  <^ssen- 
}]  ''ff^Il;^ necessary.     You  will  not  misunderstand  me, Cc>ii^an- 

!;  foil.     I  never  desire  to  be  iiiisunderstootf.   '  AHd  t^nf'llbt 

'  Jookiflg'  up  io  y ou  for  piaoe  or  peiiBioft  a»  ibe-  cabiequfiBofee 
I  . of  tiM&se  two  letters.  -      ,   .    ^A'l 

\  'I  would  illustrate  the  notion  of  Masoi>ry  b^inga  reviv^ed 

;  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stuart  Family,  by  the  ff^ct, 

J  that  Bible  Allegories  and  Illustration^  were  very  common  la 

ttios,e  days,  and  preferred  to  all  others.    The  !o*t  WoHf  fei 
IbeMiksonfl  wonld  answer  to  the  iost  farulily  ^tfaeSiaafls. 
.  ,A  jSoeking  after  tbiit  word>  ao^  altefHpt^  to  .«?aiior^  ^i^pi. 
^  RestorAtion  is  the  foundation  of  the  wboJ^.  (ahrjc.       ,w  i  - 
'^      To  become  a  Mason,  you  must  have  taken  tile  advice  q^  a 
fool ;  and  if  you  will  take  the  advice  of  one,  who  •wirt'iJol 
J  '  ftim^  *rm^lf  to  be  a  fool,  hfe  wofild  adlrrs^you  fo? t^MiWrc 

I  J  iiHidf^ tb  dlsnouiijeeiit,  and  to  s^t 'about' doing -sokiftedii^j^ifioi 

I  ^itikr  i[Q»p«a¥aiii«B4  ^  tbe  cooditioii,  oIlljif^^Fte^plie  ^pf^i^is 

country,  that  will  bring  you,solid  respect.     It  is  never  to 
la*e.io  dothis.  ..  .    .«■  ^  .   .  .       .-  I  ^ 

RICHARD   CARLILE. 

f 

I 
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^ftftffiiis  m  yoor  No.  of  tbe  Republican,  of  Angtist  19,  ytxir 
lerivathm  of  2VameMeM,  I  have,  I  think,  done  \Hiat  T  coA- 
lidojra  part  of  my  duty,  by  seudiag  you  a  few  pages^  where- 
II  I  bav^  given  etymologies,  pot  oaly  of  hi i»r  ^^  ^^  W^ 
Kbok  pedigree.  He  waa  faiber  of  Dcucalifn^  whoae  wife's 
htlietf^  Qaine  wai  Epimetbeus.  You  will  remark,  that  1 
mreiiot  had  recourse  to  the  usual  mode  of  making  an^ 
Ley  to  every  word  made  use  of  by  the  aacieata.  I  unlock 
lUth^ir  mysteries  by  one  maater-iej/T-ihe  key  of.  Ur^i/i. 
Lkoow^that  many,  who  dislike  my  first  ifrork,  are  deiirons 
o.  speak  of  it  id  the  voice  of  slander;  but  her  voice  will 
*ot  jprove  any  thing  to  be  wrong  There  are  some  peopfe, 
vjao  possess  cunning  enough  to  assist  me  with  better  etymo- 
(^i^^tb^t  will  equally  corroborate  my  bypothefiij^;  bqt  f 
i^ve  ^aniag  enough  to  perceive  their  drift*  A  Bevtfi'end 
^stmileman  of  Nprwich^  offered  me  a  better  etymology  to 
9finev^,  If  yon  will  publish  his  Letter  and  fny  Reply 
Ih'ej^  shall  be  at  your  service.* 

.,if jpt?rceive»  in  the  same  number,  that  you  have  mentioned 
J^  Tcm  of  the  Egyptians.  This  is  not  an  astrioomical  sym- 
id;  The  cross  wKh  a  riag  at  the  top  of  Egypt,  which  is  so 
ike  the  cross  of  the  Christians,  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
Sfii6metre.  The  Egyptians  had  Nilometres  of  various^forms, 
I  post  driven  into  ttie  Rivera  withoMt  any  ornament  on  its 
9py  '\»  9Ae  form  which  I  have  0een  given.  Another  ban  a 
taolrto  nender  it  more  visible;  another  has  been  deecribed 
rift  a  "Single  bar  across  the  top ;  others  I  have  seen  in  books 
»f  various  authors,  surmounted  by  two  or  three  bars  across 
W  top.  Whether  the  different  forms  were  erected  by  towns 
ff.dii9^fe;iit  d%re)30>  I  am  not  certain,  but  we  have  a  simitar 
ti«te>ni  an  England,  of  representing;  Towna  of  diSbrent 
irebgtks  Iqfi  Castlto  wit^  one,  two,  ^  more  towevs.    ThUa 

*  I  will  ceruiiiljF  do  80  if  desired.  >R«  C« 
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Buogay  hi  represented  by  *  castle  with  one  toWer ;  Nnrwfc 
by  a  castle  with  three  towersi  and  Londdu  by  h  casffewl 
j^;i9.lowers.     And  amoDg  Catholic  Christians,  varioos  fan 
I  lies  have  distincttve  forms  of  the  crofts,  though  none  but  I 

■  haughty  highneae  holds  the  trt'ple  Taa  or  Cross.    TTae  Tai 

afi  Nilometres,  or  measurea  of  the  Nile,  were  symbols  of  tl 

i  Flood  or  overflowed  Nile,  called  by  the  people  in  that  con 

try>  Touphan.    The  abridged  Niloraeter,  with  a  ritig 
,|  chain  to  baog  it  up  by,  was  called  the  deliverance  from  ei^\ 

or  the  abridgement  of  the  overflowed  Nile,  or  the   N! 
chained'*^  or  kept  within  dne  bounds.     This  was,  i»-afl 
i#  limes,  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  driving  away  et 

and  was  accordingly  suspended  from  the  necks  of  the  sic 
by  way  of  an  amulet  or  charm  ;  and  such  was  the  degrade 
;  state  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  cooimencement  of  the  Cfar 

I  tian  religion*  that,  notwithstanding  the  surprising  antiqui 

;      "  and   Pagan  origin  of  the  Tau  or  Cross,  Con stantine,  t! 

great,  found  an  interest  in  adopting  it  for  the  Roman  E! 
pire;  which    is   still   adored    by   the   Catholic   Christr 
Ladies,^ on  whose  white  breast  the  sparkling  cross  is  Seeb. 
j  The  figure  of  tha."  Triple  Tan,"  given  in   ymir  iabo 

mentioned  number,  appears  to  me  to  represent  the  Nitome^ 
placed  in  a  pool  of  water ;  tbe  horizontal  mark  in  the  mfdc! 
f  of  tbe  capital  H,  shows  the  height  of  the  water,  beiow^  t 

surface   of  which   we    see  nothing  of    the  Niiometre^^ 

This  symbol,  having  no  allusion  to  astronomy*  has  oot  be 
J  treated  of  by  me  at  present.     It  will  more  properly  cck 

I  before  me  in  my  alphabetical  arrangement  of  Mythoiogin 

I  (Etymologies;  whenever  I  may   be  enabled  to  perform  CI 

task.     If  it  will  not  tire  your  patience,  I  will  write  a  li&e 

two  more  on  this  antient  symbol  of  cacofugation  the  disp( 

lerofevil. 

The*  you  say  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  kno 

ledge^  and  as  knowledge  has  something  of  a  divine  nature 

*  The  Christians  Great  Serpent  or  Satan  cliained  or  bound  down  in  t 
bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  years  !  B..  C 

'  See  preceding  Figure. 
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i,  t^jftTau  or  Cross  is  ^  symbol  of  divinity.  But  howcamti 
be  s}[mt)Qi  to  ^be  thus  rererenced?  From  its  citility  to  tiid 
'ttrroer.  The  knowUdige  of  the  e;vac/  berigbt  of  tbo  i^ate* 
ras  and  ^till  is^  of  so  much  importcuice  to  tbe  Farmer;  that;  ^ 

jfrJog  tlie  time  of  tbe.overflowiDg  of  tbe  river,  tbeX>o)iiiiioii  : 

>ier  of  tbe  Towa  makes  daily  proclamation  of  it,  iosolemti* 
aro).  Hegoes  to  tbe  Michiahy\n  Cairo,  which  is  tbe  Well 
bat  is  cottoected  with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and,  in  that  1 

Veil,  there  is  a  graduated  pillar,  denoting  the  height  of  the  ? 

rater.    This,  be  views,  and  proclaims  accordingly.    Herice,  ; 

re  fad  the  wonderful  mystery,  contained  in  the  masoDic  * 

ymbol  of  the  '^Triple  Tan,"  marked*  which  is  the  Wett  f 

^JPostf  called  Mixihiah^  which  means  the  support  of  life. 
Ca  this  Well  and  Post,  the  Town  Crier  went  for  knowledge  5 

if  tbe  utmost  impoitance.    The  Tau  was,  therefore,  a  sym-  ] 

Hilof  knowledge.  The  Crier  went  to  tbe*  Welt  and  Poet^  for 
^liigeoea ;  therefore,  the  figure  of  the  Well  and  Post, 
opMij^ed,  tbOB^  is  tbe  sacred  Bjmho\  of  Intelligence.  But, 
A^ejQig^nicey  is  expressed  in  the  Egyptian  language  by 
Knepkijou^  of  their  names  of  Godj.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
vG^d  tbJA  Knepb  was  V  The  GodKneph  or  tbe  Go  d  of  In-  j 

Wig^tifyy  was  nothing  more  than  this  ^*  Triple  TauV  i*  ^*  i 

^.  Pmt  v^Uhin  ike  Welly  tkt  or  near   Thebes.     It  is  the  ; 

^etisMre  of  the  river,  and  is  compounded  of  kane  a  stick  or  a  \ 

rot';  and  o/i/i,  a  serpent ;  i.  e.  the  overflowed  river, 
.r^s  civilization  descended  towards  tbe  mouth  of  the  Nile,  I 

fcteCity  of  Memphis  arose.     It  was  then  necessary  to  erect  I 

V'Nitonietre  there:  from  which  circumstance,  the  City  was 
datied  Afancpkiy  from  Manah,  to  measure  or  regulate,  and 
OfAis  tbe  serpent  or  river.  In  maps  of  Egypt,  we  still  see 
the  plain  ol^Menopfn  where  Memphis  stood. 

J.  A.  MACKEY. 
N'orwich. 

*,*,*,».  See  Figure  Page  404. 
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■   C6^Y  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


'  Sm,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Sept.  23,  1825. 

Th^re  itrnothlug  morcr unpleasant  than  for  a  writer  to  hav< 
to  writ^  a  certaiu  something,  without  a  subject  wbereopoi 
to  write.  This  I  take  to  be  the  cause  of  one  half  of  the 
written  nonsense  that  is  ushered  forth  to  the  world.  Tc 
mend  this  matter,  I  will  set  a  good  example  ;  and,  having 
nothing  before  me  whereupon  to  touch,  I  will  not  writi 
nonsense ;  but  content  myself  with  saying,  that  I  remaic 
your  prisoner,  in  the  last  month  of  the  sixth  year,  of  an  im 
prisonment,  for  disputing  certain  doctrines  which  are  evi 
d^ntly  disputable  aad  indefensible. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO    RICHARD   CARULE-THE  BOLD   PUBLISttER  Oi 
PAINE'S  WORKS.  .       . 


Sir, 
"An  enemy  to  Persecution"  transmits  you  Ten  Pouudi 
(being  his  sixth  contribution)  as  a  testimony  of  bis  adcoira 
tfon  of  your  persevering  exertions  in  the  glorious  cause  o 
free  discussion  and  of  his  abhorence  of  the  tyranay  wbici 
oppresses  you. 


Note. — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  sum  maiiee  th^ 
total  of  subscription  by  this  generous  individual  to  be  aboyi 
one  hundred  pounds*  Since  I  acknowledged  £20.  last  yean 
£25.  have  been  sent  to  Newgate.  The  four  contribution: 
first  sent,  I  believe  were  five  pounds  each,  then  tbei^e  weri 
£5.  each  to  Mrs.  Wright,   Tunbridge,  Watson,  and  ro] 
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Ister,  and  near  £20.  sent  altogether  to  (be  Giltspur  Street 
bhipt^K*  ^kt^he'tiafve  been  other  haoqsome  subscriptions 
I  other  individual^,  who  were  prosecuted  in  the  country 
►rseHiDg  my  publications.  I  can  but  express  my  grati- 
ide  and  confess  my  growing  curiosity,  even  anxiety^'to 
%Y^E^  l>er8oual  knowledge  of  tbisgeoHiOfe  ^'  Qo^my  toPeK 

\cuxuxu.:\.  ...  •  .a..Gi  oj 


TO  MR^  R.  CARLILE,  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Sir. 

[atixg  read  in  the  Republican  No.  5  Vol.  12  a  letter  to  you  bj^ 
[f.-'Hernikin  in  aniwer  to  your  Bradford  correspondent  'Leucip- 
us,  in  which  Mr.  H.  supports  his  belief  fn  a  futur^  life,  of  rfi- 
anbsftUd  punishments,  and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  which, 
ppears  to  Mr.  H.,  to  be  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  (of  which 
s  accuses,  with  great  eniphasis,  your  correspondent,  of  over- 
poking)  I  think,  that,  notwithstancling  the  clever  refutation  given 
llbe  liepoblioan  No.  11,  the  following  4  chapters  translated 
cm  the  excellent  French  Book  Le  Bon  Sens  (good  sense*)  the 
est  thing  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  contribute 
>  enlighten  Mr.  H/s  mind,  if  he  will  but  pay  attention  to  them. 
Ihquld^you  think  them  worthy  the  Republican^  and  that  they 
III  in  any  "ways  contribute  to  snatch  from  the  grasp  of  priestcraft 
&j  (it  your  Christian  readers,  T  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  ren- 
et«f  service  to  humanity  by  inserting  them,  begging  of  you  at 
btfaibe'tinie,  that  on  account  of  my  being  a  foreigner;  perhaps 
le  translation  may  be  expressed  in  words,  or  sentences,  which' 
light  be  substituted  by  others  better  adapted  to  make  good 
loglish,  in  which  case,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  tn^ 
wrett  U,  as-  you  think  proper, 

I  am  Sir, 

yours  respectfiilly, 

LoB£)jt)m  Friday,  September  23  1825.  T.  A.  C 

*  Iliate^an  American  translated  copy  of  this  work  which  will  be  soon 
iprinL    :      I  •  it.'C.    ^  " 
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o   .  /  .        CHAPTER  LXVL 

'  Bif  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  (or  eternity)  pm\ 
of  hell  tkeohgugns  have  made  of  their  god  a  detestable  being,  moi 
wicked,  than  the  uAchedett  of  men,  a  malignant  tyrant ,  amel  vnli 
'cut  endy  and  that  for  pleasure. 

The  inventers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  pains 
faell,  have  made  of  th&  god  they  call  so  good,  the  moat  detestabl 
of  beings.  The  cruelty  in  men  is  the  last  pitch  of  nkftlignitji 
there  is  not  a  sensible  soul  that  will  not  feel  niored»  and  reroltc 
at  the 'recital  alone  of  torments  that  the  greatest  of  sinners  hi 
to  undergo;  but  cruelty  is  much  more  capable  of  exasperattni 
when  it  is  looked  upon  as  gratuitously,  or  destitute  of  motive 
The  most  sanguinary  tyrants,  the  Caligulas,  the  Neros,  the  Di 
mitians  at  least  had  some  motives  to  torture  their  victims^  at 
insult  their  sufferings ;  these  motives  were  either  their  own  safe 
or  the  rage  of  vengeance,  or  the  intent  to  affright  by  dismal  e 
amples,  or  perhaps  the  vanity  of  making  shew  of  their  powi 
and  the  desire  to  satisfy  a  barbarous  curiosity. 

Can  a  god  have  any  of  these  motives?  In  tormenting  t 
victims  of  his  wrath,  he  would  punish  beings,  who  neither  cnda 
ger  his  unshaken  authority,  nor  trouble  his  felicity,  which  nothi 
can  impair.  In  another  view,  the  punishments  in  another  1 
would  be  useless  to  the  living  who  cannot  be  tbe  wlttie^si 
Those  sufferings  would  be  useless  to  the  damtied,  as  in  h^II^ 
is  no  more  conversion,  and  the  time  of  mercy  is  over^  Fr( 
whence  it  follows,  that  god,  in  the  exercise  of  his  eternal  ts 
geance,  would  have  no  other  end  than  to  amuse  himtelf^  Bndt 
insult  the  weakness  of  his  creatures. 

I  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  baroan  species.  1$  there 
.  nature,  a  man,  who  feels  himself  so  cru^,  na  lo  vrifil»>t»«« 
blood,  to  torroent^Qot  bis  /ellow  creature ;  buta  $^$ible  b«M 
,  of,  whatever  oatui^,  without  emolument,  without  profit,  wij 
out  curiosity,  without  haTiogaDj  things  to  feat?  Tb^* 
theologians!  according  to  your  own  princii^es,  yourgqd 
infinitely  more  wicked  than  the  most  wicked  of  meiu  Y( 
perhaps,  will  say  ihaioffencee  infinite  deserve  injiniie  punii 
fij^enU.  .And  I  will  tell  you,  that  no  on^pEfeudsagod,;v%bi 
goodness  is  infinite.     I  will  tell  you  more,  that  the  offeucec 
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inite  beiogs  caoDot  be  iDfinite,  I  will  tell  joU)  that  a  god, 
rbo  does  uot  wisli  to  be  offended,  cadDot  conseat  to  pro- 
(»]>g  the  offences  of  bis  creatures  during  eternity,  L«^iU'.tell 
oy»  that  a  god,  infinitely  good,  cannot  be  infinitely  <^roel ; 
!or  reconcile  to  bis  creatures  an  everlasting  infinity,, ^tire- 
y  to  give  himself  the  pleasure  to  torment   them   ivithbut 

Tber^  is  but  the  most  savage  barbarity,  there  is  but  Ike 
DOSt  signal  deceit,  there  is  but  the  blindest  ambition,  that 
»uld  have  imagined  the  doctrifie  of  the  eternity  of  suffer* 
bgs. 

If  there  existed  a  god,  whom  one  might  offend,  or  bias- 
)heme,  there  would  not  be  upon  earth  greater  blasphemers 
ban  those  who  dare  to  assert,  that  that  god  is  a  tyrant, 
iricked  enough,  to  please  himself,  during  eternity,  with  the 
iseiess  sufferings  of  his  feeble  creatures. 


":.! 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

The  prayers  of  men  to  god  prove  plainly  that  they  are  not  sati$fi^ 
ed  with  the  divine  disposition. 

Notwithstanding  men  do  not  cease  to  admire  the  wisdom, 
tbe  goodness,  the  justice,  the  fine  order  of  providence,  in 
reality,  they  are  never  tsontented  ;  the  prayers  which  they 
iddress  continnally  to  hearen  ;  does  it  not  demonstrate  to 
us,  that  they  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  divine  dispof^i- 
lion?  To  pray  to  god,  to  ask  him  a  benefit  is  to  distrust 
Ihe  assidnity  of  bis  vigilance.  To  pray  god,  asking  him  to 
ivef  t,.  or  to  cease  an  evil,  is  to  try  to  put  an  obstacle  to  the 
eiottfse  of  his  justice.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  god  in 
«i  Ibdfle  ctlaayities,  is  to  address  oneself  to  the  very  anttor 
Dfibose  calamities,  to  represent  to  htm,  that  in  our  favor,  he 
:kight 'to  testify  bis  design,  which  does  not  agree  ivitbour 
interests.  The  optimist,  or  be  who  finds,  that  in  this  world, 
aUi9goodf  and  who  proclaims  to  us  unceasingly,  that  we 
livein  ike  best  of  worlds  possible^  if  consistent,  should  nev^r 
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b^ff^oh,  even  .mote^  he  should  never  be  io  expei!ULiio&  < 
apiQ^heir  better  warid»  them  the  besi  ofworld9  possible.  Son 
tteologii^us  have  treated  the  optomistiiB  impious,  for  faariD 
giTeo  i9"be  uuderetood  (fait  entendre)  that  fod  waa  d< 
abk  to  b^f^  a  better  world  than  this  we  live  id  ;  accordiii 
to  those  Doctors,  it  is  to  limit  the  divine  pow<»r  and  to  4o 
awronif.  But  those  theologians  do  oot  see,  that  it  is  mite 
lens  reproacfafuly  to  god,  in  preleoding  tha4  he  baf  done  fa 
beni,  isk  creatiug  the  worlds  tbap  to  say  that  faaviog  It 
power  of  creatioga  better,  he  hacT  the  wickedness  to  ma) 
a  very  bad  one*  Tf  the  optomist,  by  his  system,  wong&  tl 
divjue  power,  the  theologian,  who  treats  him  as  imptoos^ 
himself  impious,  who  wounds  the  divine -goodness,  uiidi 
the  pretext  of  assuming  the  interests  of  bis  almighty. 


CHAPTER  CKXXII. 
The  very  blood  of  the  martyrs  deposes  against  the  truth  ofmiraeln 
and  against  the  divine  origin,  whicti  is  given  to  Ckristianism. 

It  history  acquaints  roe,  that  the  first  apostles,  fouodera>  < 
reformers  of  religions,  have  made  many  miracles;.  faiato4 
teapbes  me,  likewise,  that  tbes«^apo»tles,  reformers  aad  the 
adherents  were  commonly  reviled,  persecuted  aad  poi 
death  as  disturbers  of  the  repose  of  nations.  I  am  accovf 
iogiy  apt  to  think,  that  they  have  not  wrougbi  the  mirasol 
which  are  attributed  to  tbem.  In  reality,  those  OMnutl 
ought  to  have  caused  tbem  a  great  number  of  partisai 
amongst  those  who  saw  them,  who  could  have  preyent^ 
tbe  operators  from  being  badly  treated.  ]V9y  iDC«ed«ii< 
redoubles,  if  I  am  told,  that  the  miracle  makerswerecrael 
tortured  or  executed. 

How  am  Ito  believe,  that  missionaries,  pati^aized  bj 
God,  and  endued  with  his  divine  power,  possessing  >th« ^j 
of  miracles,  were  not  able  to  work  such  a  simple  mirac 
asto  avoid  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors?  They  have  the  a 
t^draw  from,  tbe  persecutors  theinQel vea«4^  coi\viD€»i^.piM 
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f>favoor  of  tbe  feligicni  of  tlwrs^,  #fco  lia?e*«rperil»itt»* 
id^per^ecdtiOQS',   but  a  religioti  ivhicb  boftsU  of  brii^hi^: 
istthe  \ff^  of  matiy  martyrs,  atid  itiforms  us,  tiidt  it«  founds 
8  bate  sufleKed  for  its  propagation,  ponisbm^tts^  u>»h«ar4 
^  oaouol  be  tbe  religion  of  a  beoificcnt,  equi'tabb,  and  a<- 
igbty  Grod.     A  righteous  and  benevolent  God  wooM  riot- 
profit,  ibat  men,  charged  to  proclaim  bis  wishes,  should  be" 
^lled.     An' all  powerful  god,  wishing  to  establish  a  reli« 
dD,'woaid  avail  himself  of  means  more  simple,  aad  F«^ 
ftiVto  the  most  faithful  of  his  serrants.     To  say^  that  god 
iihW  that  bis  religion  should  be  sealed  with  bk>od,  is  to  say 
tat-that  god  iff  weak,  unjust  ungrateful,  and  sanguinary, 
id  that  be  sacrifices  basely  his  envoys  to  tbe  views  of  his 
nbition^ 


CHAPTER  CXXXm. 

Itefanaticism  of  the  martyrs  i  the  always  interested  zeal  of  the  fnis- 
sumaries,  do  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion,  - 

^die  for  a  religion  does  not  prove  that  that  religioli  is  the* 
lie' one,  or  of  divine  origin;  it  proves,  at  the.  utmost,  that 
ley  who  die,  believe  it  as  such.  An  enthusiast,  dying,' 
Pb^sbothing;  but  that  religious  fanaticism  is  ojften  stronger 
M4b^  l&te  of  life.  An  imposture  can  sometimes  die  with 
wrage,  he  makes,  then,  as  it  is  said,  of  necessity,  a  virtue. 
4)tteitf  often  as  much  surprised,  as  moved,  at  tbe9|ight  of 
[(blec^Qrage,  and  of  the  disintere6te4»  zeal  shewn  by  tbe 
lisslouafies,  preaobiog  their  doctrine,  at  the  risk  even  of 
^ergoto^  tb^  most  rigorous  treatments.  One  infers  from 
jatlovO)  (or  disinterestedness)  for  the  benefit  of  men^fa- 
)urable  impulses  to  tbe  Religion  they  ha/e  announced  ; 
it«fter  all,  that  disinterestedness  is  butapparent.  Notfairig 
SKhired,  nothing  gained.  A  missionary  wishes  to  try 
^tttHdf  uader  the  cloak  of  his  doctrine;  be  knows,  that  if 
04)ttft  tbegood  fortune  to  dispose  of  bis  commodity,  he 
fltiubqegtine  tte  absolute  maater  of  those  who  took  htm  ftt 
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Utueif  guide;  he  i$  certaia  of  becooiiug  the  object  of  tb 
ctvfes^  of.tbeir  KFpect,  And  of  tbeir  veaeratioo^  he  has 
reasoDi;  to  think,  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  him.  Si 
are  the  true  motives  that  kindle  the  zeal  and  the  charit} 
8o  tban^  preachers  and  missionaries,  whom  one  sees  ov 
running,  the  world. 

To  die  for  an  opinion,  does  not  prove  more  the  truth, 
the  goodness  of  that  opinion,  than  to  die  in  a  battle  pro 
the  good  right  of  the  Prince  to  whose  interest  so  many  p 
pie  hftre  the  folly  to  sacrifice  themselves.  The  couragf 
reartycs  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  paradise ;  has  noth 
more  supernatural  than  the  courage  of  a  military  man 
toxicated  with  the  idea  of  glory,  or  retained  with  the  fea 
dishoBor.  What  difference  is  there  between  an  iroqu( 
who  sings  whilst  he  is  burnt  at  a  slow  flr^,  and  the  mart 
St.  Lawrence,  who,  on  the  gridiron,  insults  his  tjrai 
The  preachers  of  a  new  doctrine  shrink,  because  they 
not  the  strongest.  The  profession  of  the  Apostles  is  cc 
raonly  perilous  ;  of  which  they  foresee,  previously,  the  c< 
sequences.  Their  courageous  death  does  not  prove  m 
tb^  truth  of  their  principles,  nor  their  own  sincerity,  tl 
the  violent  death  of  an  ambitious  man,  or  a  rufBan,  pro 
tfaiU  they  had  a  right  to  molest  society,  or  that  thejr  befie^ 
themselves  authorised  to  do  it. 

The  employ  of  a  missionary  always  was  flattering  to  fl 
bition,  and  commodious  to  subsist  ai  the  expence  of 
rouiliiude.     These  advantages  were  Bufficient  to  obliter 
the  dan^^ers  that  surround  them. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTEU  SENT  TO  THJE  KING 
WINDSOR    CASTLE. 


Sir,  Dorchester  GaoJ,  Sept*  26,  1805 

I  WILL  confess  all  my  sins.     I  confess,  that  I  bavi&  stDi 
past  all  forgiveness  toward  the  Monarchy,  the  Aristobn 
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ad'the  Priesthood,  the  three  estates  in  povfer,  the  IrJi^f  to 
nitjr,  the  Dagon,  the  Idol,  of  this  Island.  1  have  no 
jpe  of  forgiveness;  no,  not  even  with  repentance,  which  is 
1  act  or  sentimeift  impossible  to  be  accomplished  by  all 
owers:  so  I  may  as  well  sin  on  and  triumph  by  inpTQil. 
^quests, 

But  this  is  the  sum  total  of  my  sins,  with  the  exception, 
fa  few  imaginary  ones  towards' my  wife,  who  has  always 
kJled  me  a  great  sinner  for  neglecting  and  deserting  her 
}i  our  children  for  books  and  writing  and  printing 
nd  publishing  principles  which  she  does  not  understand 
►  be  useful;  because  there  is  no  momentary  visible  grati- 
nation  arising  to  her  from  them.  Your  Majesty  will  ad- 
it that  there  has  been  more  than  one  Xantippe. 
I  have  sinned  beyond  measure;  your,  or  you  the  Trinity 
Unity,  have  or  has*  punished  me  beyond  measure  for  it; 
it  with  directly  opposite  effects  to  those  for  which  punish- 
ent  is  generally  useful.  You  do  but  harden,  strengthen, 
^d  increase  my  means  .of  sinning  against  yoii^  by  your 
u;ess  of  punishment,  by  your  violation  of  your  own  code 
Ihws^  by  your  "  vigour  beyond  the  law.'*  Your  vigour 
r  rigour  towards  me  becomes  your  weakness  and  my 
ttBgth  :  so  pray  go  on,  until  I  get  more  power  to  punish, 
I  retorn,  than  I  already  bold  and  apply. 

Your  very  respectful  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 

*  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  grammatically  correct,  when  treating 
the  Trinityjn  Unity!  Here  is  a  problem  for  the  Christian  Doe- 
rs/Doctor  England,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  and  my  perse- 
itor  in  particular :— Is  the  Trinity  in  Uanity  of  the  singular  or 
the  plural  number? 

The  sum  of  Trinitarian  Controversy  in  verse. 
"Talk  of  Essence  ind  Substance,  and  no  one  knows  what, 
.God  either  nutde  Christ  or  else  he  did  not; 
, .  }f  he  did|  he's  a  Creature  'tis  plain  at  one  view, 
ff  not,*  he's  a  God  and  then  we  have  ft«?o.*' 


•i  rfl 
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I  A^fei^AH  tbe  Nos.  «m  Mafloory  of  tbtf  ^okisfte  ^f  Hi 

Repabliean,"  whicb  were  out  oi  priQt«  are  nqiw  repciol 
I  iu  large  ediUens,  and  in   full  sale.    Tbe  »ubjee^  wiM 

I  flnitfaed  id  abont  two  or  (bree  more  Nos*     After  vvbioh 

j  pottnble  to  obtaiD  the  partioulars,  I  sbaU  oQDMisk  ibe/K 

Fellows,", the  '' OraDgemeo/'  tbe  "Druids/*  aii4  Itl^ft 
J  secret  associaiions,  tbe  spawa  of  Masonry;  in  as  brif 

i  maooer  as  possible.  Masonry  conid  alone  claim  ajnplificat 

in  an  exposure. 

i  

I  Froti  this  nalional  intelligencer. 

;  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


R.  C 


"  Truth  is  great  and  shall  prevuil." 


I  DO  not  propose  to  occupy  any  portion  of  your  u$( 
paper  with  a  reply  to  tbe  malignant  criticisms  wbicb  eit 
tbe  ignorant  or  tbe  bigotted  or  those  whose  rnfluence 
pends  on  maintaining  ancient  errors,  have  written  on 
**  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse."  The  writers  of  the 
ter  class  ought  to  perceive  tbat^  by  struggliqg  to  preseri 
spurious  book,  they  may  attach  suspicion  to  others  ia  tl 
collection.  As  the  Old  Testament  has  not  suCTered  in 
estimation  of  Protestants,  by  striking  from  the  eanon 
stories  of  Judith  and  Holofomes,  and  of  Tobif  and  theP 
60  it  is  presumed  that  tbe  New  Testament  will  not  sutfc 
the  estimation  of  benevolent  Christians,  by  striking  fro 
a  spurious  book,  in  which  the  writer  triumphs  ever  tlje 
fer^s  of  unfortunate  men,  inflicted  by  a.oruel  ty/apt. 

At  some  convenient  time  I  will  publisb^  etlfaera'  sec 
part  or  a  second  editiop  of  tbe  Explanation^  bAridg  i6 
some  errors  to  correct,  and  many  additioutit  proofs,  Ihtfl 
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kp^datypM  ^  what  1  haiTe  dec^Iared  it  t<^  be^  i^'aa  eotgtoa* 
ftlbistoiry  6f  tbe  Ro«nati  empire  daring  the  lost  tw^aCy 
^ars6flha  ^cond  century:"  bat  beuig desirbas  tp'^oa*- 
in^^y  Witb  the  least  possrbie  del4y,  the  common  reader  of 
fte  t^ufb  of  that  declaration,  I  request  you  to  give  a  pbutp 
I  the  National  Intelligencer  to  the  following. 

Very  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  SMYTH. 


In  essay  toward  a  Glossary  explaining  words  used  by  the  writer  of 

the  Apocalypsa  in  a  figurative  sense;  some  of  which  are  also 

used  in  their  proper  sense^ 

Angel — A  bishop,  chapter  ii.  verse  1 ;  ix.  11 ;  x.  1 ;  xiv.  6. 

Blood — A  soldier  or  executioner,  vi.  12;  soldiers;  viii.  7,  8; 
i.  6;  xiv.  20;  xvi.  3;  xix.  13. 

Babylon — Byzantium,  xir. 8;  xvii.  5;  x.  21 ;  xvi.  19;  xviii. 2. 

Earth — The  empire,  x.  2,  8;  xii.  12 ;  viii.  6.  7  j  xvi.  2;-  Ttiv, 

9,  a-  * 

Ea  am  QUAKE — A  revolution:  on  the  death  of  coromodus*  yi. 
12;  ,on  thede^tb  of  Portinax,  viii.  5;  on  the  death  of  Didus  11. 
2.  ,00  the  death  of  Niger,  xvi.  18;  interpolated  xi.  19;  omitted 
I  many  copies. 

Fire— Destruction,  viii.  7  ;   xi.  5, ;  xiv.  8  ;   xvi.  8, 

Fountains  or  Waters — Villages,  viii.  10;  xvi.  4. 

Great  River  £i7phrat£S — Antioch,  (or  Byzantium)  ix.  14; 
ri,  12. 

Gr«sn  GiiASd-^Quere,  prosperity,  viii,  7. 

HA.i|:}--Oppmsion^  viii.  7;  xi.  19;  xvi.  20. 

Heavpn— The  government,  vi.  13,  14;  xi.  6;    xiii.  13. 

Islands — Great  men  of  Rome,  quere  Senators?   vi.  14;   xvi^ 

»:  [ 

liilfE— (PsycAc)  the  spirit  of  freedom,  viii.  9;  xvi.  3. 
LidHTkiNO-^Sedition:   against  Pertinax,  viii,  6;   agaitist'Di- 
iia,r'xi;'19'i  against  Niger^xvi.  13. 

r|4oe|firr'E*iperQf*«  wifp,  vi.  12  ;  viii.  12 ;  xvi,  8.  ,  ,  . .   . 

MSV?^TA(^»7-^A  great  map  of  the  empire^.v!.  14^  viii.  8;.xy^- 
0;  xvii.  9.    '      * 
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SHiPS—Quere*  -wealthy  men  of  Rome,  viii.  9. 
^Sv4i^--Q£Bctini^rthe  goyemm^Dt,  VK- 13;  ^iiu  10,  U; 


I 

Suit— The  emperor,  vi.  12;  viii.  12  ;  xvi.  8. 
RiTER8~TowQ»^  viii,  10;  xvi.-4. 
The  Great  Citt  Sodom— Rome,  xi.  8. 
TfiE  Holt  City— Qaerg,  Lyons  f  xi.  12. 
Tkt'^^-^Quire,  wealthy  men  of  tRe  country?"  viii.  7. 
Vuij^jiEiL — Shouts  or  murmurs  of  an  army  or  other  mullitu( 
▼iii.  5;  xiv.  2;  xti.  18;  xix.  6. 

Wa TEES— People,  xii.  15;  xvii.  1,  15;  xix.  6. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  MR.  qARLILE. 


L.  S,  P. 
Mr.  Waller 


I    0    0 
5    0    0 


M»1  ' 


p44li1,^«tadP<iblJshea  bylt.  CA!tLiLE,l35,  Fleet  Street .-^^1I'Corresj>i 
<lenccs  for  "  The  Republican*'  to  be  left  at  the  place  of  publicati* 
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H,^V«.  la-J    LONMsr,  Friday,  Od.  7,  1W5.    [Pwitfc^. 


if 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

IE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  GRAND  MASTER  OF 
FREEMASONS  AND  GRAND  COMMANDER 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  MASONIC  KNIGHTS  TEM- 
PLARS. Ac. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  September  30, 
Sir  Knight,  Anno  Tenebrce  1825. 

AM  an  infidel  towards  ypur  professed  faith,  and,  as  such, 
!balIeDge  you  to  battle.  Upon  the  true  allegorical  mean- 
^  of  the  Cbfistian  Cross,  I  pin  ray  faith,  and  proclaim  you 
d  your  order  of  Knights  Templars  to  be  spurious  Chris- 
tDs;  a  prodamation  which  I  will  maiotafii  in  battf^  against 
»Q  all.  But  I  must  have  a  choice  of  weapons.  Those 
?apons  must  be  the  pen  and  (he  printing  press,  and,  if  you 
Le  to  add  the  tongue,  I  shall  hav€  no  objection,  provided, 
at  I  have  Mrs.  Wright  for  my  esquire.  I  beg  of  you,  to 
immunicate  this  challenge  to  your  brother,  the  ^*  Grand 
Uron,^'  and  tell  him,  that  he  is  a  great  or  a  base  coward, 
keep  me  in  prison,  because  he  cannot  match  me  in  an 
iponent  at  armd.  Had  I  been  in  London  in  1821,  and  at 
e  coronation,  I  would  have  taken  up  the  challenge,  or  the 
ove  or  thegauntlett,  of  his  champion :  particularly,  as  the 
al  champion  was  a  priest.  The  fellow  should  not  have 
imicked  the  fighting  man  for  want  of  an  opponent  and 
;ve  carried  of  his  goblet  quietly.  But,  remember,  my 
BapoDS  would  have  been  the  pen  and  the  printing  press. 
The  purpose'of  this  letter  is  to  unfold  to  you  the  import' 
ice  of  your  masonic  play  at  knighthood,  and  to  shew  you, 
at  the  red  or  rosy  cross  is  not  the  right  cross,  and  that  vou, 
nights  Templars,  are  not  the  bearers  or  defenders  of  the 
BetMross,  not  that  cross  on  which  Prometheus,  the  Logoi,; 
;  the  Jesus  Christ  suffered  a  temporary  deatii.. 

Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Cariile,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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,  Tq  do  Ibis  I  must  describe  what  are  the  ceiienK>iu€« 
your  kuight^  Templars  and  other  Ro«icruciiu)  knigbts 
their  grand  conclaves  and,  encuropoaentB.  And  before  i 
1  bad  better  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origiu  and  bUtor; 
those  Knights* 

The  Mahometans,  alnrays  more  mild,  mofe  toleraai,  ; 
les;^  revengeful  .towards  other  idolaters,  than  tbe  Christii 
having  possession  of  that  worthless,  rocky,  barren,  earth 
spot  of  land,  called  in  Europe  the  Holy  Land,  gave  k 
to  the  mad  and  fanatical  Christians,  to  amuse  tbemselve 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem*  From  tbe  origin  of  these  knig 
it  appears,  that  these  pilgrims  occasionally  got  robbe<i 
maltreated  on  the  road,  from  the  coast  to  Jerusalem: 
yet,  there  is  no  precise  proof  of  this;  for  the  first  ordei 
these  knights  was  an  order  of  Hospitallers,  a  few  Fren 
men,  who  took  up  their  residence  at  Jerusalem,  for 
avowed  purpose  of  entertaining  the  pilgrims  on  their  arri 
To  this  order  of  Hospitallers,  an  opposition  very  soon  ai 
in  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Jobo  of  Jerusalem^ 
called  Knights  Templars,  from  their  living  near  where 
Temple  had  stood.  To  outdo  the  Hospitallers  in  atteo 
to  the  pilgrims,  or  rather  in  trade,  for  I  make  gain  to 
universal  motive  with  mankind,  under  whatever  art  it  jop 
be  carried  on,  these  Knights  Templars,  as  well  as  to  ei 
tain  on  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  undertook  to  escor 
pilgrims  to  and  from  the  coast ;  and  there  was  a  com] 
rivalry  between  these  knights,  until  tbe  Crxisades  be 
that  both  could  wet  their  appetites-for  blood  in  that  ol 
Anti- Christian  Saracens!  Notwithstanding, tb»t these C 
tian  Knights  had  originated  upon  tbe  generosity  of  tbe 
rpcens,  it  soon  became  a  principal  with  their  order,  to 
terminate,  as  far  as  possible,  their  benefactors!  Aud  U 
one  of  many  proofs,  that  the  Chistian  system  of  religioi 
it  has  existed  for  the  last  seventeen  hundred  years, 
been  the  most  viUanous  system  that  ever  inCested  the  e< 
a  system  that  has  promoted,  under  the  pretensions  «f  p 
on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men«  iK)thing  but  vUl 
of  the  worst  kind  and  the  most  direful  caUmiti^.. 
sensible  reader  of  the  history, of  tbe  Crusades^  iho9e 
wars,  and  indeed  of  tb6  whole  history  of  Christianity^ 
need  no  more  particular  authorities,  for  what  I  state^  m 
you  want  a  standing  instance,  more  prominent  than 
other,  LOOK  at  spain! 

But  the  Saracens  and  tbe  Turks  successively  drpve  t 
Knights  out  of  the  Holy  Laud,  and  it  was  then  t]^>  i 
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i^m^'^^  order*  an<l'b6gtin  to'  Sprpud  tbton^bJut 

iropfe.     They  Irad  tt^d  residences  in  London  :'  tlmt  Vv'hicli'  ?•  ] 

tVfr  tjatled  '>"t;  Joba's  Square  and  tbe  Temple.     After  i'  •»  ''^ 

itf/tbey*  became  so  numerobs,  ad  to  eartry  on  h  plratictt}  ^ 

I  against  tbe  Saracens  and  Turks  in  tbe  Mefditerr^n6;atl 

a^  atid  eren  f6ok  pbasession  of  tbe  Island   of  Rhddbs.^ 

M  I«^nd  tbe  J  (defended  above  two  bund  red  years,  and' 

ts  acquired  the  additional  name  of  Knights  pf  Rhodes/ 

f^y'w^re  ultimately  driven  from  Rhodes,  and  obfained>^ 

IB  the  Emperor  of  Oermany,  the  Island  of  Malta,  wbicb 

iy  long  held,  or  until  tbe  European  Princes  confederated 

break  up  the  order,  for  tbe  purpose  of  dividing  tbe  spoils, 

i  the  territory  or  located  landed  property  and  buildings 

ii<5h  they  bad  acquired  by  purchase,  bequests,  &c.     Old 

irvy  tbe  Eigbtb;  that  grand  spoiler  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 

«r6b,  was  the  first  to  play-  tbe  game  of  *  ro6  a  thief* 

on  Ibem.    Tbe  order  has  been  long'  entirely  extinct  aiod 

slast  known  under  tbe  name  of  Knights  of  Malta. 

ft'ia  to  coHimemorate  tbe  past  existence  of  this  ordier,  that 

'now  find  Masonic  Knigbts  Templars,  as  a  secret  associa- ' 

b,  lind^r  tb6  common  appellation  of  Rosicructans.     Ot 

9iis86ci»tlonf  we  shall  find  many  branches,  or  as  many 

m^es  etd  (be  ancient  Christian  Knigbts  bad  obtained  dis-' 

^i^amen.        -  .  *       - 

fttettet  be  kept  in  memory,  by  tbe  reader  of  this  exposure,  /   i 

it'll*&  ceremonies  of  no  two  lodges  of  Masons,  or  of  Rosicru-  !' 

Btrt^Ve  precisely  alike  r  and  whatever  I  introduce,  as  a  I 

^{k>Df  f^m  a  mass  of  papers,  and  painful  selection,  is  [ 

ibike&^  ot  was  practised,  in  some  lodge  or  other ;  and  ! 

^Wf^r'i  dmft,as  not  among  my  documents,  was  omitted  | 

^dik  lodges  irora  whence  my  information  comes. 

ttife  dteg'ree  of  Masonry  have  I  found  a  greater  variety  of 

ms  tbanin  this  of  tbe  Knigbts  Templars :  even  the  names 

lie ofiBeers  vary.     In  one  account,  or  that  of  the  Royal 

iivd  Sdect  Sols,  I  have  a  description  of  the  officers  corres-  I 

fS^g  •with  Ibose  of  the  three  first  degrees  in  Masonry.  In 

e*iriptioii'  df  a  Bristol  order,  called  tbe  Encampment  of 

kiwyn;  I'^ffd  the  ofBcers  thus  named: — Grand  Master; 

•lid5^*De^u«y ;  Grand  Prior ;   Grand  Sub  Prior  ;   Grand 

tftaia^i  Fjrstiand  Second;  Grand  Orator ;  Grand  Prelate ; 

abtf  Cbaindeltor;   Grand   Chaplain;  Grand  Recorder; 

Iftdift^a^erS; 'Grand  Preceptor;  GrandHerald;  Grand  ^   * 

aerries ;  Grand  Almoner;  Grand  Councillor ;  Grand  Ad-  f 

•iifl;  Equerrtes  of  the  out^^osA     In  another  description,  I  I 

I4i  QVtod^Tirteasdte^,  Granil  Hospitaller,  Gi^and  Matsbal  j   ' 
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or  vice  Adnoiiral  and  Grand  Bailiff,  in  additipir  to  seme 
tHose  before  mentioned.  Finch,  in  his  description,  ha 
Royal  .Master,  whom  he  aLso  calls  Grand  Coramandei 
Captain  and  Lieutenaat  General,  a  Master  of  the  Cerei 
nies,  and  a  Janetar  or  Tyler  as  the  only  officers  mentioi 
He  ol3Q  makes  the  order  of  Malta  to  be  distinct  U 
that  of  the  Templars ;  whilst  other  encampments  creat 
•knight  at  once,  as  a  Hospitaller,^  Knight  of  SL  John  of 
ru^l^Q))  of  Palestine,  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta,  and  a.K&i 
Templar  of  Jerusalem.  To  copy  all  the  different  desc 
tkms  wiiich  I  have  will  be  far  too  iedioua  to  the  reada 
well  as  ta  myself,  so  I  shall  compile  from  each  whatever 
pears  to.  be  of  masonic  importance.  For  the  officers,  I  b 
taken  a  Graml  commander.  First  and  second  Captait 
Prelate,  an  Orator,  and  sentinels  for  the  out-posts  or  do( 

Hie  penal  signs  are  a  chin  sign,  a  beard  sign,  a  light  i 
and  a  saw*  sign.  The  grand  signs  are  emblematical  of 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  ' 
common  grip  is  to  grasp  each  other's  arms  across,  afc 
the  elbow,  to  represent  the  double  triangle.  There  is 
a  token  made  with  cross  bones  on  the  scull.  The  p  ass  wf 
are  .as  various  as  the  encampments.  I  find  *^  I  am  i 
lauhy  Jao-bul'QTi,  Jerusalem^  Calvary ^  Golgotha,  Ari 
thea,  Emanuel^  and  Ehihu.''  The  grand  word  is,  Ado 
Finch,  in  his  Maltese  order,  has  Eli  Eli  Lama- Sa'bactb 
as  the  grand  word,  and  Gethsemane^  Capharsoieujn 
Caiphas  and  Melita  as  the  pass  words. 

A  caiididale  for  initiation  must  be  habited  as  a  pilgrii 
sandals,  with  a  mantle,  a  staff,  a  scrip  and  wtiUet,  a  bel 
cord  round  his  waist,  with  bread  and  water  and  a  ei 
Some  encampmentrrequire  a  burthen  on  the  back,  whic 
to  fall  off  at  the  reception  and  view  of  the  cross.  ' 
whole  ceremony  is  purely  Christian,  according  to  the 
gar  notions  and  the  literal  sense  of  jChriistianity,  ridicu! 
and  contradictory  at  all  points.  The  general  tenour  of 
order,  or  the  pretended  object,  is  ridiculous ;  for  if  the  h 
Land  were  freed  from  the  Mahometans  next  year,  it  wc 
be  alike  a  matter  of  contempt  to  both  Jews  and  Cbristi 
of  this  day.  The  age  of  pilgnmage  is  ^one  .with  tba 
^chivalry  :  so  I  proceed  to  the 

FORM  OF  OPENING  THE  ENCAMPMENT,  s 

G.  C.  Does  it  meet  with  your  approbattbn/ Sir  Knkhts 
/Open  this  grand  christian  encampment  ? 
•  Answer,  (all)  It  does. 
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j,C;Sir  Knights,  assist  me  to  resume  the  duties  of  this  grancf 
istian  eDcampment.  To  order,  as  Knights  Templars.  (Alidraio 
if  swords  and  rest  the  points  on  the  left  hand.)     Sir  Knight,  ftrst ., 
()tain,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  Knights  Templars  met  toge-   . 
r In  arms? 

^  C.  To  see  the  grand  christian  encampment  well  gtiardecf' 
h-withiii  and  without  and  the  rentinels  well  posted. 
3.  C.  Sir  Knight,  First  Captain,  are  the  guards  and  sentinels 
[tposted  on  Iheir  respective  duties  and  this  grand  christian  en- 
Dpmeiit  sectird?  , 

F.  Cv  I  wili  issue  your  commands  to  that  effect:    (First  to  tfie 
fud  captain^)     See  that  the  guards  and  sentinels  be  well  po^t« 
on  tkeir  respective  duties  and  that  this  grajui  christian  en^ . 
npooent  be  secure. 

r.  C,  Trumpeter,  sound  the  alarm.  (This  being  done  and  answer^ : 
the  spinels  the  second  captain  reports  to  the  firsts)      The^ 
irds  and  sentinels  arc  properly  posted  on  their  respective  du-r 
iand  all  is  well. 

*.  C,  Grand  Commander,  the  guards  and  senjinels  are  pro^ 
ly  posted  on  their  respective  duties  and  all  is  securel 
J.  C.  What  is  it  secured  with  ?  ^ 

F*.  C.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men.' 
>  which  should  he  aUded,  who  are  christians  of  our  sect,  i?.  C')* 
^.  C.  Where  is  the  second-  captain*^  place  in  this  grand  chris-^ 
lencimpment? 
?;  C:  I  lh€  North  west. 

5.  C:  (To  the  seccmd  captain)  Your  chrbtian  duty,  when: 
re  placed  ? 

^i  ^  As;  Christ  arose  at  high  meridian  and  ascended  into  hea- 
\  to  brtpg  glad  tidings  to  the  believing  world ;  so  it  is  my 
i^;iQ  preside  in  the  North  Wesit,  to  call  the  Sir  Knights  from 
field  to  refreshment,  that  the  Grand  conimander  may  have 
pleasure  and  the  Sir  Knights  the  profit  consequent. 
Q«  e.  You  have  a  second  duty?' 

J.  C,  To  receive,  obey  and  disperse  all  general  orders  from  tlie 
and  Commander  and  the  First  Captain,  and  to  see  them  duly 
«Mted.  Also,  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  grand  christian  en.- 
ripiftent,  that 'none  pass  therein,  but  those  who  are  duly  quali-. 

^i'C,  Where  is  the  situation  of  the  First  Captain  in  this  grand 

iifirfA  etietfmpmetit? 

5.  C.  In  the  South  West.  '  '  • 

J,  C.  (To  thejirst  captain.)  Your  christian  duty,  wh^n  there 

ced?      •  '■"'*'-  "   .    "        ' 

f.  (J.  Jo^ph  vof  Arimathea,  being  a  just  and  a  devout 'm^, 

nt*"to  f  ilate  to  "beg  the  body  of  .our  Lord  and  Saviour  «|esiUii 

rist,  which  being  granted,  he  wrapped  it  up  in  cl^an  Uneo  fix\^ 

1  it  in  a  new  sepulchre  wherein  never  man  was  laid,   and  cJo- 
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ifed  ttic'elrrtratice  thereof,  which  closed  the  firat  day  of  maoV 
Vatioh.     And  the  first  captain  guards  this  sepulchre. 

O.  C  You  have  a  second  duty  ? 

P.  €.  To  receive  ftnd  dispatch  all  general  ord«rt  ftwn 
Grand  Commander  to  the  second  captain  and  see  them  pofl 
ally  obeyed. 

G.  C.  (To  thi  Past  Grand  Commander.)  The  Grand  Coniil 
der's  place  in  this  grand  christian  encapment  ? 

P.  G.  C.  In  the  east. 

G.  C.  His  christian  duty,  when  there  presiding? 
.  P.  G.  C.  Very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  came  I 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  the  Sepulchre.  And  le!  t 
had  been  a  great  earthquake  and  an  angel  of  the  lord  desce 
from  heaven,  rolled  back  the  stone  which  covered  the  entr 
to  the  sepulchre  and  sat  thereon.  Which  opened  to  us  life 
death :  for  as  by  the  first  man  Adam  came  death ;  s6  by  tk< 
cond  Adam  came  life  everlasting.  So  it  is  the  Grand  domi 
ders  place  to  preside  in  the  East,  to  superintend,  goverta  am 
gulate  the  CTand  christian  encampment,  by  projecting  sch( 
and  plans  ^r  its  general  welfare,  and  to  see  that  all  orders 
distinctions  ate  preserved  and  duly  executed  with  ev«ry  becoi 
warlike  enterpnze.  To  order  the  sound  of  the  alarm,  to  ca) 
Sir  Knights  from  refreshment  to  the  field, -to  fight  the  battl 
our  lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and,  after  the  Grand  Pr 
has  offered  up  his  prayer,  to  open  the  grand  christian  «nci 
ment. 

The  Grand  Prelate  prays  thus : — O  thou  great  Emantte] 
God  of  infinite  goodness;  look  down  upon  this  conclave  wit 
eye  of  tender  compassion  and  incline  our  hearts  to  thy  holy 
In  all  our  actions,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Ame*. 
then  reads  the  first  six  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Go^ 
cording  tdSt.  Mark.) 

G.  C.  (The  knights  in  the  posture  of  the  Grand  Sign)  Ai 
blessed  saviour's  resurrection  from  the  dead  opened  \tk 
salvation  unto  men,  and  as  all  those  who  sincerely  beiim 
him  may  rest,  assured  of  eternal  life  through  his  name.* 
life  of  grace  with  all  its  comforts  here  ;  the  life  of  ^fory  wil 
its' unutterable  blessedness  hereafter,  both  befln«  efil^ctuall 
taitied  bv  the  death  and  resurrectioh  of  Jesus  Christ,  wivo 
opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  allbelierers.  So,  in  his  n 
of  Christ  our  Prophet,  Christ  our  Priest,  Cbn«t  our  King,  I 
open  this  g^and  christian  encampment,  lor  the  disp^cb  of 
business  as  may  come  regularly  and  duly  before  us. 

P.  G.  C.  So  mote  it  be,— the  swords  of  the  G.  Cj  and 
Captains  are  then  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  on  the^ 
opposite  to  the  G.  C.  AH  the  other  Knights  ^eaih 
swords. 

In  some  encampments,  the  G.  C.  merely  pronounces  thet 
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^  wUI  and  ple^fure  that  this  grand  christiaif  €;aoap;ip.m^tj.l;»jP 
«ned  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  Which  is  replied  sucqes- 
rely  by  the  two  captains  and  a  master  of  the  ceremoifties^  that, 
i  eACAmpment  be  open.  After  which,  the  G.  C.^  pronOtvicos  it 
en  ixi  tbe  three  names  of  Christ.  :  r      > 

The  ceremony  of  closing  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ceremony 
opening,  with  the  exception,  that  the  Grand  Prelate  reads  the 
:  last  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
.^Mark  after  the  following  short  prayer:  May  the  bless  log  of 
I  heavenly  captain  desoend  upon  us  and  remain  wUh  us  90W 
i  evermore.    Amen. 

P.  G<  C.  So  mote  it.be«  And  the  concluding  observations  of 
i  G,  C«  are  thus ;  (ihe  knights  in  their  grand  sign  posture:) 
tken  our  Saviour's  agony  was  at  the  summit  and  be  knew  that 
things  were  accomplished,  having  received  tlie  vinegarj,  he 
d,  it  i$faiishB4.  He  then  bowed  his  head,  gave  up  the  ghost, 
rfeodered  that  life,  which  otherwise  could  not  have^  been  taken 
m  hivi,  as  a  ransom  for  many,  and  freely  resigned  his  soul 
«  his  his  father's  bands*  The  work  of  redemption  completed* 
I  full  atonement  made,  all  the  types  and  propheci^  fqlBlled, 
^laws  magnified  by  a  perfect  obedience  unto  death,  the  Justice 
Ood  jsaiisfied,  and  salvation  to  sinners  secured.  Thus  w^s 
r  great  surety  laid  under  tba  arrest  of  death  and  consigned. to 
3  silent  mansions  of  the  grave,  that  he  might  make  the  clpds  of 
^..faUey  sweet  to  us  prepare  our  bed  of  dust  perfumed  with  his 
n  glorious  body,  and  comfort  us  in  the  reviving  hope  of  follow- 
;hiin  through  the  grave,  the  gate  of  death,  into  a  joyful  im- 
»rt»lity.  After  onr  blessed  Saviour's  example,  may  we>  by 
thy  when  time  with  us. shall  be  no  more,  cheerfully  commend 
r  departing  souls  to  our  heavenly  father's  keeping,  until  the 
ppy  ]^eaarr6ction  morn,  when  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glo- 
us  body,  our  sleeping  ashes  shall  be  reanimated,  that  we  may 
wlht  taken  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  eternal  kingdom,  where 
(careatial  things  will  close.  So,  in  his  names  of  Christ  our 
ipbeti  Christ  our  Priest,  Christ  our  King,  I  now  close  this 
lod  christian  eacampment,  until  the  time  that  you  are  ne»t 
Msoned  to  attend  by  my  orders  from  the  Grand  Registrar* — 
P;.  G.  0.  S^  mote  it  be. 

fhi&f  particularft  of  the  form  of  inluatK>n  shall  be  introduced  in 
kCateohi.siD,  for  the  present,  we  will  suppose  a  candidate  initi- 
t  and. receiving  a  lecture  from  the  grand  commander. 
(3.  C.  Sir  Knight  companion,  as  you  have  passed  the  first  de- 
ies  of  masonry  and  have  been  ballotted  for,  admitted,  and  dub; 
l.«  Kaigbt  Companion  of  our  most  christian  and  sublime  01* 
V  you  are  to  mark  and  learn  all  those  parts  of  our  rules  and 
ateries  which  yo9  will  find  to  be  ingeniously  calculated  to  form 
1  qualify  you  to  engage  in  services  of  great  moment.  We 
rebe^o.  informed,  that  you  earnestly  desired  and  sought  to  be 
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Admrttt^d  inHiat^d  tnd  united  to  our  chriBtian  order,  and 
from  free  ind  dhioterested  motives,  abstracted  from  pecan 
«'tfecrf!Ar  Yiews,  so  we  kindly  entreat  you  ro  recciFe  the  inst 
tions  which  we  do  now  or  may  hereafter  inculcate  and  eoj 
libwe^ist  strange  and  difficult  our  ceremonies  may  first  apj 
we  trust  that  vou  will  persevere  with  unremitting  zeal  and 
pect  that  you  will 'be  mooestly  inquisitive  and  uaiformly  attend 
hi  order  to  acquire  such  pleasing  instructions  as  will  be  most 

-  xxBdlent  to  forward  the  great  purposes  of  rational  and  social  < 
Terse, 

From  what  has  been  suggested,  it  appears,  tbat  the  orde 
knights  Templars  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  a 
sublime  and  refined  and  the  most  catholic  and  efficientiy  1 
fttl  department  of  Freemasonry.  Its  votaries  are  formed  iai 
delect  bodj,  self-existing  and  self-dependant  only,  being  uo 
no  subordination  whatever,  the  great  and  immutable  sdieme 
christian  morality- excepted. 

As  we  are  orderly  assembled  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  ] 
poses^  so  we  are  likewise  enlightened  in  a  peculiarf  manner 
strongly  connected  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  govomecj 
eertain  and  allowed  rules,  supported  by  decency,  guarded  bj 
crecy,  skilled  in  mystery,  both  delightful  and  instructive,  poe 
ittg  the  affection  of  eacn  other  and  seriously  devoting'  ourse 

-thereto  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  apart  from  all  temporidc 

'^erns;  conversing  together  without  dissimulation  or  resenne 
abounding  in  mirth,  affability  and  good  humour.     We<  cone 

*^yon  to  be  well  xinformed  in  the  three  great  qualificatioos  -vA 
are  essential  to  form  the  character  of  a  grand  Mason,  mord 
secrecy  and  brotherly  love,  and  shall  not  therefore  rehearse  t] 
here. 

We  expect,  that  you  will  join  with  us  in  all  things  in  laboat) 
refreshment,  in  silence  and  mirth,  always  rejoicing  with  ui 
prosperity  and  sympathizing  with  us  in  adversity,  and  tobe,i 
the  rest  of  your  brethren,  obedient  to  the  Grand  commander, 
his  deputy,  respectfully  attentive  to  all  the  presiding  officers, 
cent  and  diligent,  while  in  the  encampment,  and  always  ret 
either  to  give  or  to  receive  instruction.  You  are  on  no  aoco 
to  disobey  the  summons  of  your  encampment ;  but,  if  your  ti 
will  possibly  allow,  be  punctual  to  the  hour  appoi»ted«  To 
these  promises,  we  expect  that  you  will  cheerfully  comply,  i 
we  sincerely  wish  you  much  success  in  the  issue  of  your 
boiirs. 

As  an  earnest  of  your  desire  to  fulfil  the  respective  duties  wk 
you  have  just  heard  proposed,  you  will  be  pleased  to  atteud 
the  Grand  commander,  who  will  question  you  on  the  greats 
ject  of  christian  charity,  that  great  scheme  of  broftlieriy  k 

•  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  mutable  scheme.  ft«^ 

t  Very  pcniliar  manner  iii'lrcd  !  R.  C 
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wU(di  has  bfiea  framed  by^he  all  mhsg-  pro  violence,.  (Q  pfpi^^jQifpr 
maokhid,  and  more  especially  for  najsoaa,. tb^e  highest  hs^^M^^f^ 
h  tbe  course  of  your  answer  you  shall  ii^,yeDeq^i^^^.3^^i- 
BDoe.-  -  '  ,    yj' .  .  ,  i.Y  V  ,,^r 

O.  O.  Wh«reui  dol^  ohristiafi  charity  or  the  love  9^,  wl^icl^r^U' 
kave  just  now  heard  coDsbt?  .  m    xit  :5// 

Noodle.  Id  ^doiog  all  the  good  offices  for,  and  shewing  ui^eig?^- 
ed  kindneis  towards  my  brother.  If  be  be  virtuous,  it  ^viU  i^s^Jce 
me  td  esteem  him.  If  be  be  bcnest,  but  weak  in  judgment,  iib  wUI 
raise  my  compassion  to  commisserate  and  aid  him.  If  he^^e 
wicked,  k  will  incline  me  to  give  him  pious  admonition  and  tiipely 
Bjcbortatiott,  in  order  to  reclaim  him :  and  if  he  reform,  it  wjiJl 
aognient  my  happiness.  But  if,  through  perverseness  and  S€;lf' 
vill,be  continues  in  an  idle  course  and  evil  habit,  it  will  exqite 
my  pity  to  pray  lor  him/ and,  if  possible  to  iM^minister  to  hi^  ne- 
cessities. I  will  at  all  times  throw  a  veil  over  the  re- 
proach he  may  deservedly  incur;  but  if  his  character  sWl 
at  any  time  suffer  violence  without  a  just  cause,  I  will , then 
eooertmy  best  abilities  to  wipe  off  every  upju»t  aspersion,  by  Qi>euly^ 
viadicatiBg  his  character  in  a  fair  and  honourable  way,  iiy^  from 
birth,  honour,  state  or  wealth,  he  is  my  superior^  it  Mfill.  te^ch  p^ie 
te  be  attentive,  tractable^  obliging  and  modestly  submis^ive^...|r 
be' be  my  inferior,  it  will  make  me  affable,  courteous  and;kijad' 
If  ke  be -my  equal,  it  will  teach  me  to  preserve  equity  and.  C9^« 
ieur  towards  bim,  in  a  social  way.  Lastly,  if  I  receiv^e  ^99^ 
from  him,  k  will  make  me  thankful  and  desirous  to  reqtijjte^jit. 
tf  I' receive  evil  at  his  hands,  it  will  make  me  slow  to  ajigert,  ei^sy 
io!be  entreated  and  of  long  forbearance,  when  impelled  to.  ex%ct 
vstitetion^'  In  this  last  act  of  infliction,  mercy  shall  always  txi- 
imph  over  judgment,  to  my  brother's  edification  and  enlarge- 

Xcl.  .C'  I  thank  you.  Sir  Knight  companion,  for  the  ready 
lalrnest  which  you  have  so  cheerfully  given  of  your  inten^ 
lion*  to.Berve  your  brethren,  with  respect  to  your  abilities  and 
heir.. setter ^laecessities  and  conditions  in  life. —  First  captain 
)e. pleased  to. call  upon  oui  Sir  Knight  Companion,  the  second 
^tain,  or  whomsoever  he  or  you  may  depute,  to  read  aloud  the 
ulesi  of  our  grand  christian  encampment,  in  order,  that  the 
^u^h^ts  GompeAions  may  be  more  fully  informed  of  their  whole 
[at^rlapd  become  better  prepared  to  acquit  themselves  agreea- 
Syi'to  the  honourable  and  friendly  confession,  which  our  wor- 
hy  companion  and  the  rest  of  the  knights  have  already 
iiride.        ' 

^\  'C*  (io  the  second  captain.)  Sir  Knight  Companion, .  the 
}rand  Commander  has  signified  his  pleasure  to  me,  that, the 
lUies-be  'now  ren^,  which  have  been  subscribed  by  alVlho.^ir 
kVigbts   Companions   of   this    grand   christian     encanrjpment  ; 
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Bhdy  tfaeprefore,  he  calls  upcm  you«  or  whomsoever  jou  Aa 
'defioU,  to  read  them  aloud.-i-S.  C.  I  depute  the  gjaad  Omtor. 
•'  O.'O;  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  each  and  all,  Sir  Knights  CompaBioi 
present,  the  whole  of  t})e  rales  of  your  grand  Christian  eacam] 
aMdt^  as  they  have  been  written  for  your  own  good  peace,  oidi 
and  pleasure,  and  afterwards  distinctly  heard,  assented  to  an 
fireely  aubscribed,  not  by  another,  but  by  and  for  yoorselw 
(All  answer  We  will  hear.)  And,  whereas,  the  Sir  Knights  Con 
piaioaa  of  this  most  Christian  order  and  encampmeat  of  Hi^ 
Knights  Templars  have  drawn  up,  approved,  and  agreed  to  t1 
fbltowiog  rules,  the  better  to  prevent  feuds,  coatroversies,  an 
mositiest  or  debate,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  1m 
nour  of  his  Majesty,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  kiogdoi 
and  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  each  other,  all  of  which  thi 
profeea  most  religiously  to  observe,  they  are  naw  to  be  declare 
and  known. 

(These  rules  differ  in  every  .encampment^  each  formin 
its  owQ.  1  have  the  printed  rules  of  two.  Those  of  tl 
Royal  Graud  Select  Sols  of  London,  perhaps  extinct  no^ 
of  which  Charles  James  Fox  seems  to  have  been  wea 
enough  in  intellect  to  have  been  a  member:  and  those ( 
the  Brkstol  Encampment,  the  Grand  Orator  of  wbicb^Arthi 
.  Gbaebesier,  may  consider  that  1  am  paying  him  io  goc 
coin  f(»r  bia  abuse  of  me  in  1820.  I  see  the  name  of  £.  J 
Stoek  amoddg  the  members.  If  this  be  the  phyaician,  wfa 
has  exhibited  great  mental  weakness  in  his  fanatical  wave 
ings,  and,  to  whom,  I  surmise,  that  I  am  indebted,  for  ti^ 
or  three  letters,  ridiculously  fanatical,  sent  to  me  from  Loi 
don  dnring  the  last  winter,  I  present  my  compliments  to  bin 
and  desire  him  and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wait,  to  res 
the  whole  of  my  exposure  of  Masonry.  I  copy,  to  fill  n 
my  exposure,  the  rules  of  the  Bristol  Encampment,  as 
learn  from  high  authority,  that  the  members  of  this  eocamj 
ment  feel  themselves  to  be  the  first  in  rank  in  this  countr 
and  to  excel  all  others  in  order  and  splendour.) 


X4AWS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

To  he  observed  by  the  Knights  Companions  of  the  Conclax 
of  Baldwyn^  from  time  immemorial. 

I,  That  the  Encampment  of  Baldwyn  from  Time  immemoria 
submit  to  the  Grand  Encampment  of  England,  under  the  Cop 
mand  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  our  most  Em 
nent  G^and  Master,  and  his  Successors. 
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IL  That  tbe  EiDi&ent  Grand  Master  df  this  EncftinpitiieQtilnB 
elected  anoally,  op  the  Encampment  next  f(^owitig  tbs  2\^t\  of 
December.     And  that  he  may  be  re-elected  by  the  praad  Cofcin-  '*  *: 

€iL  as  often  aft  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do.  :       .  '• 

ilL  That  on  the  Evening  of  the  Election,  none  aUcnd  b<iHt 
the  Grand  Council,  and  those  Knights  Oompanionsirhii^shaU 
have  been  honoured  with  the  Dignity  of  a  ^ravd  cadas  of -Ito 
OxderofK.A.D.  O.S.  H. 

IV.     That  as  soon  as  the  Grand  Master  haa  entered  ufkoor Jijs 
Office,. he  be  empowered  to  choose  hip  Coundil,  which  do  coi»sijit  - 
of  twenty  vSir  Knights,  of  good  Character  and  Education,  who 
shall  wear  Gold  Crosses :  the  other  Companions  Crosses  of  Silver 
OTly. 

.  V.  That  the  Eminent  Grand  Master  do  elect  his  Officers  of 
yarious  Rank,  out  of  those  Councellors  who  sh^iU  bav^  aiteotiye]/ 
served  in  that  exalted  Capacity  at  Jeast  One  Year.  ; 

.    VL     That  no  Candidate  be  received  into  this  Royal  Enoaipp-  j 

m^nt,  unless  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  has  behaved  a-like 
a  faithful  Brother,  and  has  been  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  at  lea$t  u 

one  Year,  unless  for  particular  Reasons,  a  Dispensation  shoUfd  : 

l>e  granted  by  the  G.  M.  or  his  Deputy.  '  r 

vlf.     That  on  all  Occasions,  a  regular  Ballot,  be  instituted,  | 

'  femd  that  two  Black  Balls  exclude  a  Candidate ;  and  be  rt  observ- 
ed, that  a  second  Ballot  may  take  place,  on  the  Suspicion  that' a 
Mistake  has  been  made  by  a  Companion;  provided  thcitisuoh  * 

.  second  Ballot.take  place  on  the  same  Evening,  the  Reaolt  o£  which 
be.  final  and  decisive.  .» 

VIII.  That  tlie  Admission  Fee  be  not  less  than  two  Quiae^^t 
j^^istering  in  Grand  Conclave  five  Shillings,  and  other  ous^- 
mary  Fees,  and  that  this  Rule  be  subject  to  such  Allsr^tiops^^s  - 

.tniEt  Qra^.  Council,  may  at  any  Period,  find  expedient  to 
,make.    .  . 

i  .15^.  That  such  R.  A.  Masons  who  may  belong  to  this  Province, 
and  shall  go  from  this  City  to  any  other  Encampment,  and  be 
there  received  Knights  Templars,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  4 

same,  unless  subject  to  the  full  visiting  Fees,  and  should  they  \ 

wish  to  become  Members  thereof,  that  they  become  subject  to  a 
Ballot,  and  usual  Charges  of  Reception.     Any  Knight  Com- 
panion, made  in  an  Encampment  but  of  this  District,  before  he  i 
became  a  Resident,  shall  only  pay  one  Guinea. 

X.  That  the  Property  of  this  Encampment  be  managed  by  the 
Gifai^d  dooncil,  but  that  the  whole  Encampment  be  cop^uked 
whenever  any  weighty  Matter  should  come  before  the  Council, 
which  might  cause  an  extraordinary  Expenditure  of  the  Funds  . 
belopgin^.to  the  Encampment  of  Bald wyn.  r  . 

XI.  .  That  the  Chancellor. of  this  Encampment  beallowd  a  ^ 
Tice  Chancellor,  to  assist  him  in  the  Acconntsof  the  Conclave  ,  I 
anid  that  a  regular  Statement  of  such  Accountsbe  lai4,  ^e/'ar^  fjie 
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Concise,  on  the  Encampment  next  following  the  21st  ofDecenr- 
bfrt*,  in  every  year. 

Xil.  That  each  Companion  provide  himself  with  a  Shield, 
Cloak,  and  Sword,  and  wear  in  conclave  all  the  Insignia  of  his 
RAnk.' 

XI 11.  That  doe  Respect  he  paid  to  the  Laws  of  the  Supreme 
Grand  Conclave  of  England,  and  to  the  Re^alations  of  this  En- 
campment ;  a:nd  that  Disobedience  be  punished  in  the  following 
manner: — 1st.  By  Reprimand  in  Conclave.  2d.  Offence,  by 
Suspension,  for  a  certain  Period,  from  appearing  in  Arms.  The 
3d.  Offence,  Expulsion — according  to  tne  Usage  of  Chivalry.. 
This  last  Punishment  to  be  likewise  resorted  to  on  any  Occasion 
of  bad  Conduct  against' the  Laws  of  the  Country  which  protect  us 
or  for  any  other  weighty  crime. 

XfV.  That  particular  Attention  be  paid  to  that  most  excellent 
Masonic  Virtue,  which  is  Silence;  and  should  any  Companion  of 
this  Encampment  be  found  guilty  of  disclosing  the  otherwise  in- 
nocent Transaction  of  the  Conclave,  even  to  a  Knight  Companion, 
not  a  Member,  he  be  amenable  for  such  Conduct  to  the  Grand 
Coancil,  and  be  judged  accordingly. 

XV.  That  each  Companion  inscribe  his  Name  in  the  List  of 
Sir  Knights,  suspended  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Order, 

XVI.  That  the  Quarterly  Responsions  be  regularly  discharg-. 
€d,  and  that  any  Companion  who  shall  omit  paying  four  succeed- 
ing Responsions,  in  Quarterly  Payments,  shall  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  Member ;  and  that  it  be  considered  as  a  Point  o(  Honour, 
not  to  quit  the  Encampment,  until  all  Fees  be  full  and  regularly 
discharged. 

XVII.  That  Visiting  Fees  be  charged  from  three  Shillings  ta 
five  Guineas. 

XVIII.  That  the  Sir  Knights  celebrate  one  Day  in  each  Year 
in  Festivity,  by  Dining  together. 

XIX.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Grand  Council, 
consisting  of  six  Sir  Knights,  and  the  Chancellor,  or  his-  Vice 
Chancellor,  to  regulate  the  Affairs  of  the  Order^  and  that  five  out 
of  seven  be  Competent  to  act. 

XX.  That  each  Knight  Companion  supply  himself  with  one 
of  the  service  Books,  and  do  use  the  same  in  every  Conclave. 


Catechism. 


Q.  Where  were  you  prepared  to  be  made  aKnight  T^iAp\ar.4 

A,  In  an  apartment  adjoining  the  grand  christian  encamp- 
m<jnt.  •  :.      •   '     ' 

Q.  How  were  you  habited. 

A.  As  a  pilgrim,  with  a  mantle  on  my  shoulders,  sandals  on 
my  feet,  a  girdle  round  my  waist,  with  a  bottle  of  water  and  scrip 
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b;  my  side,  a  staff  jn  my  band  and  a  burthen  PU  my  J>a(^..,,'lB^* 
tliat  condition,  I  was  led  to  the  door  of  the  grana  cWUtiaa  en,T) 
campmeDt,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  •.  .  t       ■ :  / 

■  Q.  What  did  you  on  <;oming  to  the  door.  ,  '..  -  « 

A.  Sounded  an  alarm,  which  was  answered  by  an  alarm  (rpi?>( 
within,  and  a  voice,  which  .said,  "who  comes  there,"    Tonvhjrch 
I  ainswfered,  *'  a  pilgrim  on  my  travels,  hearing:  ofa  Knight  T^mp^ ; 
lar*8  Encampment,   have  come   hither  in^   hope   of   being  ^(U 
mitted.'' 

Q,  What  was  then  said  to  yon.  < 

A^  From  whence  came  you.  . 

Q.  Your  answer.  ^     .  » 

A.  From  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  which  I  have  traversed,  exe. 
posed  to  great  danger^  until  I  was  received  by  this  courteous. . 
knight,  who  promised  me  protection  and  to  conduct  me  sa^o 
the  holy  city. 

Q.  What  are  you  desirous  to  do.  .  i . 

A.  To  devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  sick 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  pray  for  my  own  sins  with  thofte^^f  the<< 
people. 

Q.  What  recommendation  have  you  got.  . 

A.  The  sign  aud  word  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

Q.  Have  you    passed    the    probationary    degrees    of   C/r>ifl 
Masonry.  , .  .    1.  ? 

A.  I  have.  «      ,, 

Q.  Have  you  worked  at  the  second  temple. 

A.  I  have.  .T 

Q.  Are  you  come  here  of  your  own  free  will. 

A.  I  am.  ^ 

Q,  Have  you  received  Christian  Baptism. 

A.,  I  have. 

Q.  Dd  you  believe  in  God  the  Father,  in  God  the  Son,  and  in. 
God  the  Holy  Ghost 

A.  Ido. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  God  the  SOn,  was   made  man  to 
save  us. 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A.  I  do. 

a  Are  you  willing  to  protect  the  Christian  Faith,  even  at  the 
expense  of  your  life. 

A.  lam.  ' 

Q.  What,  were  you  then  ordered  to  do, 

A.  1  was  ordered  to  wait  until  a  reoort  was  made  to  the  Grand 
Coinmander  and  the  rest  of  the  Sir  ICnights.     This  being  done,  I . 
was  ordered  to  enter.  ,      -  > 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  at  your  entrance,  ) 
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I  A.  A  rbugti  saw  was  prfaced  to  my  naked  face  and  the  Sir 

Khtghts  all  presented  tfieir  swords  to  my  breast. 
Q,  "What  were  you  then  ordered  to  do. 

A.  To  kneel  on  both  knees  and  receive  the  benefit  .of  * 
prayer. 

(3.  What  was  then  said  to  you. 

A.  The  second  Captain  said,  who  are  you,  that  dare  to  appr6ach 
80  fhr  into  our  encampment.     To  which  I  gave  the  same  answer 
*    ad  at  the  door.     And  the  same  ceremony  was  successively  repeat- 
ed by  the  first  Captain  and  the  Grand  Commander. 
Q.     What  was  further  said  to  you. 

A.     The  Grand  Commander  said,  we  must  have  a  further  trial 
of  your  faith.    You  must  surround  the  outside  of  the  encamp- 
ment seven  times  and  be  severely  buffetted. 
Q,  What  was  done  with  you  then. 
A.  I  was  conducted   to  the  west,  desired  to  kneel  on  both 
j  knees,  with  my  fac3  to  the  east,  my  right  hand  on  the  Bible  and 

Sepulchre,  in  which  position,  I  received   the  first  part  of  my 
*  obligation. 

;  Q.  Be  pleased  to  repeat  it. 

A.  I,  Doodle  Noodle,  in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  trinitj^  and 
]  in  memory  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  that  faithful  soldier  iu 

J-  Christ  Jesus,  do  most  solemnly  promise  and   swear,  th&t  1  will 

never  illegally  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  Knight  Templer  to  a  Royal ' 
Arch  Mason,  nor  to  any  person  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  noble 
order;  nor  will  I  be  at  the  initiation  of  a  Knight  Templar  unless 
fiv6  are  present,  myself  included,  under  the  penalty  of  aH  my 
former  obligations. 

Q.  After  you  had  received  the  first  part  of  your  obtigation, 
what  was  then  done  with  you. 

A.  My  staff  was  taken  from  me  and  I  was  presented  With  a 
sword  as  a  substitute,  with  my  right-hand  still  on  the  Holy  Bible 
and  Sepulchre,  and  in  this  prostrate  form  I  was  taught  to  repeat 
t  the  second  part  of  my  obligation. 

|[  Q.  Be  pleased  to  deliver  it 

A.  I  do  furthermore  swear,  that,  with  the  sword  of  my  filith,  I 
will  guard  and  defend  the  tomb  and  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  against  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  ^nd 
Heathens,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Gospel. 

Q.  After  you  had  taken  the  second  part  of  your  obligation, 
what  did  the  Grand  Commander  do  with  you. 

A.  He  raised  me  from  that  humble  posture  and  told  fAe  that  he 
could  do  no  more  for  me,  until  I  had  undertaken  the  part  that  I 
had  so  lately  promised,  in  guarding  and  defending  th^  grarid 
chrisrtiitn  encampment 

Q.  Did  he  not  address  you  on  the  presentation  <jf  the  m»trf.       '; 
A.  He  said,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Gliosf,  1"' 
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arm  you  with  this  sword,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  our  appico-. 
batioD,andI  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  only  employ  it  in  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 
against  all  those  who  may  oppose  the  same.  [ 

Q,  How  were  you  then  disposed  of.  ,  ,  | 

A.  I  was  ordered  ta  surround  the  encampment  five  timt^s,  the  i 

Sir  Knights  all  guaj^ding  and  defending  it  with   their  swords  i 

drawn  and  presented  horizontally.  I  was  ordered  to  strike  one 
or  each  of  them  and  give  the  pass-word.  After  this,  I  was  desir* 
ed  to  kneel  to  complete  my  obligation.  v 

Q.  Be  pleased  to  conclude  it.  ! 

A.  I  do  furthermore  swear,  that  I  will  never  knowingly  draw  ^ 

the  blood  of  a  Brother  Knight  Templar,  nor  cause  it  to  be  drawa  t 

in  wrath,  but  will  espouse  his  cause,  knowing  it  to  be  just,^ 
though  I  should  endanger  my  own  life.     Even  when  Princes  are  f 

engaged  in  war,  I  will  not  forget  the  duty  which  I  owe  him  as  a  . 

brother.     If  ever  I  wilfully  violate  this  my  Solemn  compact,  as  a  i 

Brother  Knight  Templar,  may  my  scull  be  sawn  asunder  with  a  ^ 

rough  saw,  my  brains  taken  out  and  put  in  a  charger  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  scorching  sun,  and  my  scull  in  anothei;  charger,  in 
memory  of  St.  John  pf  Jerasalem,  that  faithful  soldier  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.     If  ever  I  wilfully  deviate  from  thi9  mysoleoin..  I 

obligation,  niay  my  light  be  put  out  from  among  men,  as  that  of  ^ 

Judas  Iscariot  was  for  betraying  his  Lord  and  Master;  further-, 
more,  may  the  soul,  that  once  inhabited  this  scull,  as  the.  repre-,  • 

sentative  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  appear  against  me  in  the  day . 
of  Judgment :  so  help  me  God  and  keep  me  steadfast  in  this  n^y  -   i 

solemn  obligation  of  a  Knight  Templar. 

Q.  Whajt  were  you  then  entrusted  with, 

A.  The  pass-word  Golgotha:  the   Grand  Commander  ad-  t 

ding : — I  now  decorate  you  with  this  staff,  girdle  and  christian  | 

crosgy  in  imitation  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  consequence  .  r 

of  this  dignity^  I  install  you  a  Knight  of  the  Temple.  The  first  and 
second  Captain  took  each  a  bone  and  crossed  them  over  my  head. 


i 


The  grand  Commander  took  a  cup  of  water  and  poured  it  over  my  | 

heftd^  as  an  emblem  of  baptism,  and,  laying  his  sword  on  the  I 

i 

i 


V 


booQs,  Sfiid,  thy  name  shall  be  no  longer  Doodle  Noodle,  but  Sir 
Doodle  Noodle  shall  thy  name  be.  I  was  then  raised  by  the  cqui«- 
lateral  triangle,  as  an  embleip  of  the  glorious  trinity,  and  received 
the  peual  signs  of  a  Knight  Templar.  Having  again  travelled 
five  times  round  the  encampment,  I  was  then  desired  to  sit  in  a 
chair  and  thus  addressed  by  the  Grand  Commander.  ^*  It  is  the 
usual  custom  of  Knights  to  be  courteous  to  strangerd  and  to  g^ve 
them  refreshment;  assured,  that  you  have  traveUed  from. afar,  1 
invite  you  to  partake  of  this  bread,  water  and  wine.''  I  was 
desired  to  drink  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Solomon  King  of 
Issaelf  Hiram  fiing  of  Tyre  and  Hiram  Abiff,  in  conjunction,  with  ^. 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  St  Peter.  pi 

Q.  After  your  refreshment,  what  passed. 
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A.  Placed. in  t,he  west,  the  Grand  Commandei  s^id^  I.^^tU  aj^i] 

yobjrt>Vlraw*a  '^t^^^Mtt'^  fr6m  und^r  a. veil,  wlii^h  prdv«4  j^^ 
.  . _  ..  *  _  ^^^^  to'observp  tlte Iplters*" 

Naxkretli  Kiny  ot  i|«jJew 


th^'Bns^  of  Malta,tmdr  was  directed  toobseifvp  diejplters* 
N:^RM.,>  at^'tfife  *in!tiaW  of- Jesus  of  1 


pait^UdTin  fW'ittafgMe^  of  dcross.  .    ,    .    . 

<?.'  I*'ere  you  not  further  obligated  on  this  Ensign  of 'Mklttl.'' 
A.  I  solemnly  vowed  never  to  forsake  the  standard  of  theordd 
especially  when  engaged  in  battle  against  the  opposers  of  Christ 
holy  name;  that  I  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  i 
deiqrn^  of  mv  Brother  KnighU;  that  I  would  never -wBOtoia^ 
coi^iqit  an  act  of  injustice  or  crndty ;  and  if  I  ever  wilfully  itcott! 
gre$se4-  9gatnst  this  engagement,  i  prayed,  thai  Uie  sonds  whi4 
had  moved  that  ensign  may  appear  against  me  at  the  -day  < 
judgment, 

0.  What  wer^  you  pien  desired  to  do. 

A,  1  was  then  ordered  to  take  the  Ensign  in  one  hand  an4 

lighted  taper  in  the  other,  and  to  perambulate  the  encanipmei 

five  tides,  in  sole "nn  meditation,  with  the  admonition,  tliat,  if 

had  either  pfejudice  or  enmity  towards  any  man,  I  was  to  dismi 

it  a(s  a  tiecessury  qualification  for  further  honours;  and  that,  i( 

w<teld^lidt  forgive  my  enemies,  1  had  better  fly  to  the  desert,  1 

8hiiii.tlie  vig^t  of  the  Knights  of  this  order,  than  to  appear  scfui 

waHhyatnong  tbeits.    This  I  promised  to  do.  .  .  -      >j 

Q^i'How  were  yoti  then  disponed  of.  '  "        •-'"'. 

A>  The  Teil  was  taken  from  the  cross,  at  the  sigllt  oP\vliteN  n 

buKi^n  fell  lipom  my  back.  '  «      .i   .1-, 

Q-  And  tkea.  '       '  iii  * 

A.  I  was  divested  of  my  pilgrim's  dres»  and  kiUted^iti  ti 

m^tle  of  the  order,  at  which  I  waa  told  to  receiye.  ihext^rd 

Yoke»  for  it  was  easy  and  light;  and  would  bring  rest  V)i  i^f^B9ij 

and  that  I  was  promised  notning  but  bread  and  water  and,  a  kal 

of  little  worth. 

Q.  What  was  then  explained  to  you. 

A.  The  encampment  and  its  furniture.  First,  The  tjiree  equ 
lateral  triangles  representing  the  trinity  in  unity,  in  the  centre 
which  was  placed  the  omnipotent  and  all-seemg  eye.  Secon 
The  figure  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  holding  out  Ae  cup  of  salv 
tioo  to  all  true  believers.  Third,  The  cock  which  was  a  meioen 
to  Petar.  Fourth,  The  lamb.  Fifth, Thecross  on  MountCatvar 
Sisth)  The  five  lights  on  the  New  Testameiit,  sis  embltaHMJe 
ofthe  birth,  life,  death,  resHinreclion  and  ascenlion  ef  oifr  M^isi 
redeemer.  Seventh,  The  sword  and  aoeptre.  fiigbth»  ISie  81 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Jesua.  Ninth;  TkeilQMBr>in 
fine.  ^ps»  Tenth,  The  satr.  Eletenth^  The  Se|pitl«hBe.ici 
Bii»la  .  Aad  twelfth,  The  cup. 
Q.  What  waa  then  explained. 

ii.  The  seven  agonies  of  our  Saviour.     First,  that  wbM:bJ 
experienced  in  the  garden  of  Gethscmane.     Sqcond;  being  seia 
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lJ UMcY  6r  asisfiRsin.'  ^^  ItliTrc},'  his  teing'scqrgeii  by  th^  Pfioft  pf.,, 
Itias. filiate.'  Fourth.  \he  placiog  on  .Ws  be^  9jD  ^  c^aw.Q'tO^  ,i 
•ns^'  Fifth,  the  ,m 6c Kery  and  derision  of  the  4ew.*  by  piitty^g/ 
iim  a  scarTeC  rot>e  and  a  reed  in  his  hand  as  a  aceptreu  j^ixtb^,  , 
ioj;  him   to  a  Croits.      And   seventh,  the  piercing,  of  hii^ 


it'    . 

fi" 


iSy  Sir  Knight  CompanioD,  fioish^^  idj  description  of  the 
PBBof  Knights  Templars;  and  this  will  suffice  to  shew, 
\  you  ure  the  Grand  Master  of  as  arrant  a  set  of  fools  as 
e-ever  associated.     I  could  have  tengtbened  my  cate- 
im  to  twice  its  present  length  ;  but  it  would  have  been   ' 
ely  to  copy  matter  extracted  from  the  New  Testament, 
lb  interest  to  any  reader.     I  have  now  remaining  to  be 
rribed,  the  degrees  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Rome  and  Con:, 
itlne,  Knights  of  the, White  Eagle  or  Pelican,  and.  the 
plus  ultra !     I  think  Masonry  ne  plus  ultra  in   folly 
)ughput.     These  three  degrees  will   be  the  subject  of  r 
ther  letter  to  you.     I  shall  drop  Fine h'^  degree  of. thefi-. 
ighfs  of  Malta,  as  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  whist  * 
^ve  described  in  that  of  the  Knights  Templars.   Bat  thee^ 
kipaas^^ord  and  grip  called  the  Mediterranean   Pasi^ 
ch  might  as  well  be  here  mentioned.     These  Knig^fs  ' 
e  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  Mediterranean  Sett,  mu6h 
^  the  manner  that  the  Algerine  Corsairs  have  5ince  done : 
l-tb^  Christian  Knightis  were  evidently  the  first  known 
tWisbment'of  pirates.     Such  Knights  as  had  served  a 
f  ttgft?nsttbe  Mahometans  were  entitled  to  the  PasS-Word 
:  Grip,  which  enabled  them  to  traverse  this  sea  free  from 
lestation  by  their  Brother  Knights;  and  this  alone  could 
B  them  from  the  common  piracy.     The  word  is  A-mon- 
a  corruption  of  the  French  Verb  Monirer  to  shew,  to 
w  a  sign.    The  persons,  or  knights,  or  pirates,  in  one 
seT  would  bail  with  a  trumpet,  those  of  another  passing.; 
h  A-npiontrA^      1 1  was  answered  by  the  toke —  which  was  • 
M^.A.in»Q  by  the  thigh,  as  if  in  the  act  to  throw  hioi 
^iVonrdr   The  real  pass- word  was  Afuher^halalhash-baz' 
ispotC^n  through  a  trumpet.     The  sign  of  these  Knigbts,  ' 
fitettDg  .tkei  encampment,  is  to  draw  the  fore^finger  or 
lab^ecrofls  ibef(^rehead,  as  indicath^c  of  the  peoaiity  of  ' 
Ing  the  scull  sawn  asunder.     The   Knight  Terbplal's* '  ^ 
pd  sign  is  to  represent  the  figure  of -Jesus  Christ  o^i  the 
bs,  arrfis  ektended,  head  drooping  on  the*  right  shotildefr, 

?o:l4:Vol.  Xii.  ' 
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i-and  4herigbt  root  laid  ever  the  left.  The  word «e(nMis{^< 
I'.ivrfyiDg  reottnge  is  also  used  by  the  Kni^ht-Tetnplan  6f  this 
"QOQatiy  Bud  o{  the  oontiuent*  As  1  have  belbre  said;  there 
/tsDQ  regiiiarrtjv  no  fixed  form  in  these  Giiriitiaii  De^H^^, 
^as  Uiey  are  not  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  nor. wai 
>lbe^  in  the  three  fir^^t  degrees,  before  the  Union  to0k't)krcc 
'and  Dr.  Hemming  «vaA> appointed  to  fix  a  form.^ 

Noihiug  like  my  exposure  of  Freemasonry  has  ever  b«(Wr€ 
I  aflpoared  in  print.      Correct  exposares  of  the  Ibree  fii^i 

i  : (degrees  have  been  frequently  made,  according  to  the  ok 

fonas ;  but  so  general  an  exposure  as  this  never  before  ap- 
peared.    No  attempt  at  comment  or  illustration  was  evei 

I  *  Finch  priats  eight  octavo  pages,  as  his  description  .df  the 

Knight  Templar's  degree,  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Pass,  and  of  ttic 
'  Knights  of  Malta,  which  he   concludes  with  the  following  note 

truly  descriptive  of  Mcisonry,  and  of  the  labour  of  eomnilbg  i 
t  description  kt  lor  the  press.     ''  W.  Finch,  most  respectfiilly  it 

forms  his  brother  Masons,  that  a  great  deal  more  is  here  tutro 
^dMced,  thfm  usually  lakes  place  in  the  regular  enoampobenti  ii 
I  :  this  degree :  and  he  trusts  they  will  not  consider  eight  sl^Aliogi 

.  top  much,  with  the  twelve  plates  included  f ;  for,  heretofiorc,  th{^( 
.  Lectures^  with  the  other  int^esting  matters  attached  to  ihenp 

!  have  6een  sold  for  two  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  plates.     It  losfi 

be  well  known  to  Freemasons  in  general,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  procure  any  kind  of  information  on  Masonry ;  consenu^^nt 
!y,  to  obtain^  the  whole  of  the  lectures.SfC.  complete,  in  any  of  tlie  de 
grees  ,must  be  attended  with  much  expence,  infinitelabour  and  losi 
of  time.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  quftntity  of  matter  that.miist  b 
expected,  but  the  importance  of  it;  for  it  mtjst  be  e^idetitt< 
'  masons  in  general,  from  the  abstruse  matter  and  coi^plift  ^f 

I  camstances  of  most  pf  the  leading  points  in  oor  system,  Ki4 

I  it  will  not  be   too  much   for  me   to  say,  thatst<ta  no  uficuM 

ij  mon  thing  to  spend  many  succassive  months  doae  aptdicatiaa^ 

>  procurmg  what,  in  point  of  quantity,  would  .soareely  fill  iweat] 

;  lines  of  Uiese  printed  Lectures.     Other  hnportgnt  patticaliBS  an 

now  submitted  to  the  brotherhood,  whereby  they  m.^^y  learn  s^n 
in  one  day,  than  could  reasonably  be  expected,  even.  thcoiigh;KS^ 
lous  indefatigable  perseverance  of  many  years^  in  the  rq^j^siH 
rugged  roads  of  a  tedious,  heart-sickening,  endless.  preib.9tioi 
where  only  a  link  from  one  and  a  link  from  ainotUer  wili,be  (ivei 
and  you  are  left  in  the  dark  to  complete  the  chain.***  Becausi 
thetfe  is  no  chain  to  be  completed,     it  is  all  a  delusion. 

t  This  eight  shillings  worth  is  a  series  of  initial  letters  aiid  abriclget 
t  words  and  not  the  half  of  what  I  have  here  compiled  in  this  letter. 

'  R.  C. 
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(HMeii^ft. pieces  of  bistory,  there  is  now  no  excuse  wbateTer 
(ftMt.  coflimenionttion  of  the  deeds  of  those  madmen  who 
yfeepgltgr  fi'hi  the  Crusades  against  the  Mahometaos ;  par- 
licolarly,  as  w^w^  alt  the  governments  in  Europe  are  leagued 
ill  H^y  ftiih  fbose' Mahometans  ;  and  not  one  of  them  will 
aCteritbe  I<Hist  a^sistatice  to  so  interesting ''a  people  as  the 
e*Wfit*Strtjgglhig  for  Independence.  Was  there  a  spark  of 
flfi^HiWy'ambng  your  modern  Knights  Templars,  you/would 
Wfb#^^'i  Gfrfeece  in  the  first  ship.  There  is  a  fine  and  proper 
Mi  for* you  to  play  at  Sir  Knights. 
'"' '  '       n!  v".  RICHARD  CARLILiEv 


Ft'* 


m 


i.... 


befiotce  made'tn  this  country.     Noattenoptat  corooitehtiAr 

WitetraiioOiiwAs'  tver  before  made  in  Ibts^coustry::    twill 

pot'Sty  wbft£  the /kidefatigable  Germans  baveor  iKive^not 

doi»^;'bwt  i  imte  bare  had  no  asnstaiice  ^om  tfaenic  my 

nposurejs  pbi*e4y  English  and  cotapiled  from  docutnents 

y^li^ito'finid  printed  ib  the  English  Language.    Thelabdar 

bas  been  mont  tedioos»  from  the  oireumstance,  that  sooh 

itfasba«,  as  oomniKed  any  thing  to  writing  or  tbe'press, did 

It  ja  Ibe  imoift  obscure  manner  possible^  soas  they  themselves 

Dould  read.     It  has  been  from  rubbish  of  this  kind,  that  I 

ka^a  bad  to  compile,  and  1  have  often  dug  for  hours  among  % 

amass  of  paper,  to  find  out  a  single  word. 

As  I  shall  address  another  letter  to  you,  I  shall  not  be  .  . 

rery  particular  as  to  the  manner  of  fiqisbiog  this ;  but,  1  can  j'  ' 

DV^rfhrow  all  pretentions,  even  religious  pretentions;  as  to  the  j 

utility  of  your  Masonic  Christian  Orders,  by  telling  yoii,  |i 

Lhat,.lboiigb  assooiatioDS  of  Christian  Knights  have  existed ;  [< 

ibat  tbougfa  there  has  been  a  sepulchre,  a  tomb,  a  Mount 
(>ailrMry  at  Jerusalem,  ancl  a  thousand  original  or  true 
Christian  Crosses;  that  though  millions  of  pilgrims  have 
jo^rney^d  to  Jerusalem,  and  millions  of  Christians  and  \f 

M^ometans  have  been  destroyed  or  mutilated  about  that 
partty  city  an'd  its  contents,  there  never  was  a  true  Jesus 
roj-iS^l^  a  real  person :  there  never  were  such  scenes  at  Jerii- 
s&fcmV  fiis  the  New  Testament  describes  ;  and  Christianity  H 

^id*  hot  originate  in  Judea,.     Its  origin  is  altogether  a  fable,  ji 

ipi  jfy)J[*^<>ry.    I  have  proved   this  in   "  The    Republican"  || 


I 

I 

Mi 

I 

i; 
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With  naan;^  others,  I  have  adopted  the  ldea,lhat  there  tvai 
i  sad  deffri^'ncy  of  literary  or  political  talent  anioDg  the 
oieople  of  the  United  States.  Id  rejecting  Paine's  inirtnjc- 
ndti,  they  appeared  to  me  to  have  falfen  into  a  «tate  of  retrb- 
glression,  atjd  that  Priestcraft  was  povrerfol  enough  to  spoil 
vb^terer  was  there  good.  Exceptions,  or  indiridtial  talent, 
F  coold  always  allow ;  indeed,  the  influx  of  the  wiser  part 
rifthe  people  of  Europe  made  Ibis  certain  ;  but,  until  of  fate, 
I  trouldno  where  see,  that  individual  talent  exerting  itself; 
and  I  had  really  conjectured,  that  it  dared  not  exhibit  itself 
before  the  fanaticism  of  American  superstition.  Whether  I 
Was  ri^t  or'  wrong,  in  my  views,  or  however  far  I  was 
Tight,  I  can  now  congratulate  the  people,  or  rather  the  R^ 

{'  mbfiqajps,  of  thift  Island,  on  a  rapid  progress  in  Americati 
nlell^ct;  and  have  to  inform  them,  that  we  must  ftiirly 
isfrug^Jefor  saperiority,  if  not  for  equality,  with  theTratis- 
J  ^tlaatib  Republicans.  ' ' ' 

•    The  religions  publications  of  the  United  States  are  yei 

I'depldrable  and  as  detestable  as  those 'which- where  current  iji 
.this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Bdl 
I  ^thereare  authors  sweeping  them  aside,  and  I  have  a  good 

■  bybspecrof  demand  for  my  publications  for  exportat'r<!)il: 

Indeed*,  that  exportation  has  already  begun,  la  re<cmi,J 
shall  import  whatever  is  worthy  of  a  reprint  in  this  cotmt*y 
For  this  purpose,  I  have  just  received  six  documents  whicl] 
i^Wl  be  successively  copied  into  **The  Republican.  '  Thej 
tite:—  '    \/,      ■ 

J  First. — An  article  headed  **  Intellectual "  Economy;*'*  ni 
the  •*  Atlantic  Magazine,  for  February,  18^5,**  pnbRjiKea 
at  New  York  .  This  article  forms  a  very  just  asse'rlibti  cil 
the  good  that  the  Americans  have  done,  and  of  th^^abiUties 
which  they  have  acquired.  ' ' '  , 

Second. — A  correspondence  between  6r.  Cooper,  l^xesi- 
dent  o\  Colombia  College,  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  fTiffiaAi 
Sampson,  Counsellor,  of  New  York,  x^hose  adprtirablfe'djs- 
bourse,  on  the  English  Common  Lav*^,  was  jiubfisbeditfjJ^S 
'2!0,  Tol.  XI.  of  this  publication.  This  "correspondence  baa 
arisen  but  of  the  same  discourse. '  ■      ;  "   ■  '••  <   -  j''  ^" 

'"' Third .^-- Is  an  article  also  taken  frotn'  the  belfefe  rilentloil' 
ed  !N9a^azine,  being  a  review  of  two  publications  on  ttk 
subject  of  the  folly,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  in  adher- 
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I  to  the  forms  and  processes  of  English  Law,  also  by  Mr. 
mpsoD.  I  anj  drfig.ljted  la^^e^tb^:njnURer  in  which  tb*j 
surdities  of  English  Law,  or  that  which  is  called  Common 
.w  and  Judical  Process,  are  assaulted  in  America.  Mr. 
Ijptjjift^  hfis.jnotjaboured  in  vaiu.,  -vtr.   r  -  ;!  "T!'// 

F^W^frr-i-s  '^  "Oration  delivered  ^t  .C^Qor4.f,Jby 
l^d  Ivv^eU',.  ^pril.  19,  1825,"  bei^g  the  pn^iver^'arjK, 
I  .MUde^staa^jof  what  we,  in  Ibis  Qouutry,  x?aU  ^h^iii^fj^^ 
l^e^xx^lQUj  or  .tlie.  first  hostiie  step  .towards  ihe^a^sertiog 
Afliwicwja  li^d^peudeii.ce.  The  particulars,.©;?  ibfktrX^y 
V.sO  mi;iu.te)y.  detailed  in  this  discourse,  tba^.pa  ffi^i^ipgp 

)  fejtau  ardewt  desire,  to  get  it  read  by  eyery  np^, 
njutq, and  child  in  this  country ;  for,  I  fiear,  (p.get  .ftuajly 
,of  a^imilajT  evil  we  must  have  a  similar  c3^y,  ^<n|S9.|ppje 
ure  reign.  .    '   ,'  ■      ,.   .'.,;j.,j 

Fifth.— Is  an  address  delivered  at  the.laying.qf^be  ^rorji^f 
oe  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  by  Paniel  Webpteii^ 
L  Fayette  was  present  at  this  cereiyipny,  ancl.tb'^.jier 
piearatice  of  that  gallant  veteran  in  ihe,ca,u§e  o£,Iibeftj 
I  republU*anism,  in  America,  appear?  to  have  ipfpjjredit^^jp 
aericans,  and  to  have  roused  them  from  cofPpfM;i.tfyie 
atjiy  {owajrd^  that  enthusiasm  which  repu,blic^s  ^b<|«T^^ 
I^so  Uuig  as  there  is  a  raonarchial  goverjp^mefjt  fl^^^tlff 
;eorjLbeei)rtb.  .  ,     .:  .>v/d) 

Sixth. — Is  an  oration  delivered  on  tl^e  last  a4jDiyer)5afy,,fjf 
iii^rkan  Independence,  before  the  President  of  tbe.Cc^u^ 

and ttje;  Council  and   Inhabitants  of  Boston,  by  Ct)arl^ 

r^ese  orations  have  gone  through  several  editions  in  Awf- 
(^^  which  is  quite  unusual.  They  cannot  all  appear  in  opB 
).  of  this  work.  Everett's  oration  will  fill  a  No.  and  a 
wi,  No.  it  will  be.  The  articles  shall  be  inserted^  sq  as 
ne  of  them  be  broken,  as,  for  my  own  part,  as  a  reader,! 
rays  grieve  to  see  a  good  subject  broken  with  a  "  ly  be 
jtioued..^'  .  .  .      ^  ,. 

rtese  reprints  will  fairly  shew  the  people  of  this  Isls^i^jJ 
L^prggres^pf  ^mericjan  talent  and  the  degree  of  ardpur 
^,  y^nicb  th^  A.O^ericans  espouse  and  support  their  repub.- 
ip  institutions.  Priestcraft  ^mong  them  is  still  deploj&- 
leyjund^^  I  fe.ar,  ihatl  shall  b^ye  to  export  ope  of  my,  hrayp- 
ovv^^  to,  get  a  stop  like  mine  opened  early  in  New  Yor»k» 
in  any  other  part  of  America.  But  there  is  oue  satisfa^- 
jj^,tbR^i9l§riica)Ps  as  weU  as  ourselves  are  rapidllji  ,im- 
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T)iZ  RErUCtlCAK, 
iNTKLLFXTUAL   ECONOMY. 


THfiexattipIe  of  America  has  taught  the  world  some  hali 
dozeii  truths,  of  more  ooDsequeace  by  far  than  all  the  vnm 
ed  discoveries  of  European  science.  This  has  been  ofl 
aaid,  but  seldom  we  apprehend,  diiftinctly  understood.  £* 
Americans 41  re  to  be  found  who  consider  this  coantry  »i 
debted  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  the  gteat  oo^ 
o>erce  of  oseful  information  and  Taluabletralb.  Tbebalas 
of  iateliectaal  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disgraceftilly  a^Ti 
us,  mad  much  solicitude  has  been  shown  to  devise  tSie  w^ 
and  means  of  repaying  the  obligations  which  threaten 
overwhelm  us«  It  has  been  sagaciously  suggested,  that  1 
the  honor  of  the  country,  we  must  pay  back  in  literature  a 
science,  the  literature  and  scieuce  we  import,  qr  we  shall 
inundated  (to  use  a  caot  term  of  a  certain  school  of  politi( 
economy)  with  more  knowledge  than  we  can  possibly  disp< 
of.  There  is  little  reason,  we  believe,  for  these  anxious  i 
prehensions  of  intellectual  insolvency.  The  benefits  thatt 
rope  one  day  must  derive  from  having  witnessed  the  magi 
ficeot  results  of  our  political  experimeots,  are  worth  aU  i 
scieniific  information,  all  the  sources  of  literary  gratifioalft^ 
wjiioh  she -can  give  us  for  centories  to  come.  We  bav^  d 
Covered  and  demonstrated,  for  example,  that  a  nation  ffi 
be  rendered  capable  of  governing  itself.  This  we  confiden 
produce,  as  a  ftiir  set-off  to  the  discovery  of  a  score  of  n( 
acids,  the  detection  of  a  myriad  of  double  Dochmtaca,  a 
the  re  edification  of  a  host  of  dilapidated  Dacft/lics  Viftt^i 
Bradcycataleciic,  We  have  shown  to  the  lacredulc 
statesmen  of  the  old  Horld,  that  society  may  contioue 
subsist  in  freedom  and  tranquillity,  when  disencumbered 
such  nuisances  as  Dukes,  Marquises,  Counts,  Viscounts, 
hoc  genua  omne.  This  we  think,  is  fairly  worth  a  doz 
epics  and  as  mauy  comic  operas ;  and  woukl,  moreoirer,  ^ 
venture  to  maintain,  leave  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  dec! 
ly  in  our  debt.  Again,  we  bold  that  we  have  estaUish^ 
beyond  a  dottbt,  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  ind««pendent 
poiiticai  support*-tbat  it  can  flourish  without  tytlies,  a 
extend  without  intolerance.  We  shall  probably  be  despts 
for  what  •we  say,  by  the  sctvans  o^  the  old  world;  but^ 
fearlessly  assert,  that  we  think  we  should  be  but  scantily 
munerated  for  this  alNimportant  truth,  if  eveij  book  tf 
passes  through  our  custom-house,  brought  to  us  the  news 
the  discovery  of  some  weed,shell^orbug  *  nnknowh  befor 
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)r  announced  tie  bricgfog  id  light  <rf  llhdjriei-y  Aewest  over- 
jiig  unconformable  flotz  trap  foripalion. 

let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  desirous  ofdeprecia^iflff- 
fciie  departlneiTts  of  human  knowledge  which  tW  jioIiW  world 
k«re  agreed  to  denommate  literature  and  learning  par  extellfirice, 
hi  the  contrary,  we  profess  to  feel  the  Mghest  admlrattptt.  ffclr 
faroe^art*  which  *  which  adorn  and  embellish  human  lifi^;'  and 
idminister  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  cultivated  taste.  But  we  inktst 
i^d«bijl.ift«ver  cease  to  insist,  that  in  the  estimate  of  what?  Ame-. 
ie4^ha«  don^,  and  what  she  may  still  hope  to  do,  her  defkietiCies 
A  the  orAamontal  sciences  have  been  charged  against  her  a  uost 
itravagant  price,  while  her  attainments  in  the  first  and  best  ef 
cieiice? — tlie  art  of  90  disposing  of  the  elements,  of  sociiety  aa 
6{Q^ke  the  resulting  happiness  the  greatest  which  those  elements 
?ill  allow — have  never,  not  even  by  her  own  citizens^ been  pranerjj; 
ippreciated.  ,  .    . 

In  a  free  country,  where  there  exist  no  privileged  orders,  nor 
inequally  protected  institutions,  it  will  generally  happen  that  the' 
^ae  of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  as  far  as  concerns 
«ich  a  community,  will  be  very  nearly  indicated  by  the  quantity 
fiatellectual  capital,  to  use  the  language  ot  political  economists, 
atorally  determined  to  its  cultivatmn.  An  analogous  principle*  i$ 
0w  aeknowledged  to  be  true,  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
be  various  bjanches  of  mere  material  industry  ;  and  we  see  nor 
ea^on  why  the  dootiine  may  not  be  extended  to  the  finer  andkBS 
dpable  fabrics  of  the  intellect.  The  supply  of  literaUire  and 
cien^e  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  demand,  and  their  demand 
3  proportion  to  their  usefulness.  The  elements  of  really  valu* 
ble  information,  the  principles  of  serviceable,  practical,  and  ne- 
essary  knowled^^e,  will  receive  the  largest  share  of  cultivation, 
ecause  they  will  be  most  in  request.  Useful  art  and  valuable 
cicQce,  will  necessarily  be  in  steadier  demand,  and  maintain  a 
tiuch  greater  number  of  writers  and  instructors,  than  the  mere 
ilegancies  and  luxuries  of  learning,  precisely  for  the  same  reason, 
hat  the  necessaries  of  life  command  a  surer  market  and  give 
«pport  to  more  producers,  than  those  commodities  which  arc 
»tted  for  by  less  natural  appetites,  or  less  imperative  desires. 

In  Europe,  this8elf*directing,  self-adjusting  principle, is  seldom 
r  n€7er  left  to  operate;  Nothing  is  considered  as  well  done, 
rhicb  is  not  done  by  the  eternally  intruding  interference  of  the 
aw«  .The^disUibtttien  of  knowledge  is  determined  by  the  same 
naperti^f  nt  control  si^hich  attempts  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
re^iltli..  Certain  manufactures  and  certain  sciences  are  not  in  den 
aand,  or  may  be  more  cheaply  imported.  .The  consequence  is^> 
hat  an  absurd  and  premature  attempt  to  get  them  up  proYQ» 
Lbortive,  and  they  languish,  as  it  is  termed.  And  so  Ui^y  pii^h^ 
6  do  ;  'fcr  unless'  political  restrictions  ippetle  their  exercise  an^* 
pftVthj'it  is  a  sign,  and  a  sure  one,  that  capital  and  intellect  are 
occupied  more  pro6tably  elsewhere.     Common  sense,  in  this  case, 
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^  Htvkikf 'i'ngge^  that  t(ie  best  |:>6Hcy  wmild  be  that  wbich  left  In 

€[!ifeti^  inrd  talent  to  find  dnt  therrmostapiir<ipriAt«^mptoyibe4itt 

I  Bttt'WgislatOTs  'then  would  have  little  left  to  do,  and  thai  is  oti 

'  tf)'be  ettdiired.     Some  pretence  is  accordingly  devited  ^  *e  ftp 

•pliiJ^tiob  tbf  Ihe  Bystem  of  encouragement  and  restraint,  n  s^r^tet 

?  '^hich  wa^  engendered  in  tyranny  and  bigotry  and  folty,  Whic 

\  ha^  been  sustained  by  fraud  and  prejudice  and  pride;  a  sj»tei 

i  ^Mifch'  hd^  been  the  cause  of  more  misery  and  desolation  ibai 

pestilence  or  famincr— which  plunders  without  the <rourage,  an 

J^p^es^es  without  the  apology  of  despotism— a  system,  which  w 
tbitture  to^predict,  will  one  day  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  b«p 
j  barous  polity  and  stupendous  folly  of  an  age  that  believed  itstl 

arrived  at  the  last  limits  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

By  the  operation  of  this  preposterous  system,  millions  hav 

been  exacted  from  the  savings  of  the  industrious  and  the  pittan 

oet  of  the  poor,  under  the  wretched  pretext  of  supporting  iwlttc 

tries  and  talents,  the  products  of  which  the  contributors  tiev< 

I  saw,  or  at  least  never  consented  to  receive  on  the  terms  thus  ia 

podenily  thiust  upon  them.     So  enormous  an  abuse  would  hav 

.  sooA  worked  oat  its  own  remedy,  if  it  had  not  been  maintained  b 

tho^trength  or  the  stratagem  of  those  who  were  the  gainers  byil 

Accordingly  we  find  that  wer%priviledged  orders  and  institatioii 

«oald  no  longer  be  supported  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  son 

reign,  they  have  been  upheld  by  duping  and  deluding  the  p^yci 

jofihe  tdx  into  a  belief  that  these  monopolies  were  essential  t^tf: 

weMare  or  glory  of  the  state.     On  the.continent  of  Europe,  whei 

•the  voice  of  the  oeople  is  never  heard  in  the  business  of  legtsll 

AvKiy  the  principle  of  force  is,  to  this  day,  in  full  operation^  i 

•  dbtermining  the  exercise  of  industry  and   intellects    Ja   Grei 

*  Britain,  where  something  like  represenUtion  is  to  be  met  witii, 
has  beea  for  many  years  past,  found  necessary  to  cheat  the  mm 
titudeinto  measures,  into  which  it  would  be  ynwise,  if  xtotimpcM 
sible,  to  compel  them.  By  a  system  of  chicanery  aad  swindliaj 
(unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  becaose,  under  all  otk 
governments,  force  answers  all  the  purposes  of  fraud)  die  pedp] 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  necessaries  i 
life  may  be  too  plentiful  and  cheap  for  their  good,  and  have  then 
fore  consented  that  the  price  of  provisions  shall  be  kept  mp  li 

.that  compound  of  absuitlities  and   cruelties   denomtaated  tfa 

V  Cora  Laws."     By  another  wretched  sophism,  ohey  hav^  bee 

',  >  gulled  into  a  belief  that  the  interests  of  reHgion,  literature  ab 

iaiaence,  require  that  they -should  pay  into  the  common  treasury  i 

Mbe  state  twenty -^five  millions  of  dollars  aunualty,for  the  stij^pa 

0f  tJi«  clergy,  literati  and  savans,  who  have  genereusly^and  diaii 

I  iierestedly  undertaken  to  humanize  their  maimers,  improve  t^« 

■  .'moUds^and  enlighten  their  understandings.     It  may,  pefhapi 

,      ^  •  >hd!irer  ooeured  to  some  of  the  more  sagacious  of  tliedupes,  I 

J  ask  why  this  expenditure  might  not  be  entrusted  directly  to  hii 

j  who  is  interested  in  it—  why  A  must  pay  the  state  to  pay  B  fo 
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arHV.<B  doe$/PQ.t.^iv0,  or,^tle^st  for ,wV?it  A.  do^i  Viop  Wj^^^.*^ 
ifiA)dQefl.|f*otU,  w.by;it  U  required. thai  J^  8bavJ4.p^j'P^tpi4^^y 
©♦i^diaifeQiitfcMopgb  itxe  a,lphabi?t,  ^ill  X.pay?  B-  wba(t  A.jmjgl^t 
•li^yer.padd  him  at  9hcei     But  the  BX  hav^e  fM-ovidefl-fpr.  tfoe^  *^.' 

Arottbfe^ni^  jnqqirie§,  and  have  convinced  th«  gr(eat4i?qij;9rity,|Ojf 
.<bfi:AVc1fc5^  tbepe  doubts  pf  the  perfection  of  the  e^^istlc^g,  8(|%^fl  9^ 
^in^  flire  shockingly  blasphemous  and  despe.rj^telywicked^j^p 
Ibat  itiaodd^  but  the  A>  are  the  first  to  cry  out  against  a^yifiti^ 
:leiDpiito,  relieve  th^m,  ;  .;.'.i 

. '  Bvery  distribution  of  the  public  funds  for  purposes  notimipfdir- 
aktly  connected  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  &tate,  may  be 
sbownto  be  ineffectual,  wasteful  and  unjust,  if  as  much,^eapit4l 
is  not  employed  in  some  of  the  departments  of  industry  as  some 
•agd  iegisi^tor  thinks  ought  to  be  employed,  it  is  in  ninety  nine 
casea  in  a  hundred,  because  the  legislator  is  ignorant  of  the  betft 
disposition  of  the  property  of  the  capitalists.  If,  (as  sometimes 
iaket  plstce,  but  we  believe  very  rarely)  the  public  man  is  right  { 

^od  the  moneyed  man  is  wrong,  the  evil  is  precisely  that  which  I 

will  the  soonest  remedy  itself.     And  if  it  does  not,  the  loss  which  I 

results  to  th^  community  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  injury,  [ 

thevioleDoe^  and  the  wanton  oppression,  that  would  inevitably  re-  i 

4mJitfram  an  attempt  to  direct  or  control  the  occupations  ofrthe 
«tltzieii.    An  argument  in  all  respects  analagous  to  this,  will  show  1^  * 

^tbefplly  and  i(\)ostice  of  restraining  or  encouraging  bylaw,  par- 
iiedar  iaitellectuai  propensities.  Let  intellect  enjoy  the  iame- 
freedom  ^hich  political  economy  has  shown  to  be  so  favourable  to  • 

tbfi-iM!ogres8  of  inouatry  and  wealth— let  no  part  of  the  public  j 

fundflte  fprcibly  appropriated,  to  the  encouragement  of  ancb  sfts 
and  JiBUfih  sciences  as  the  very  neglect  which  they  experience  do."  1 

mobslratefl  to  Ire  useless — let  no  law  but  public  opinion  (the  best  * 

4NfiaUiinws  in  an  intelligent  community)  restrain  the  free  devd-  | 

kfifsment  of  knowledge,  the  free  tendencies  of  taste  and  the  free  | 

^s^lressran  of  opinion — and  the  amount  of  national  intelligence,  - 

tte  fitin  total  of  all  the  useful  knowledge  in  the  state,  will  be  in-  * 

c^tnillsMy  grealer  than  under  the  most  judicious  operation  of  the 
sy^esx  of  restriction.  I 

• :  .Whiitth^n  will  become  of  the  fine  arts,  the  abstrUcer  sciences,  ■;  - 

po]ipt  Jitesature  and  profound  scholarship  ?  They  will  be  furnisii- 
«d,  iwie..fepl^,  precisely  in.  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them  ': 

nrUcbtOxists  in  tbo  community,  and  every  thing  beyond  this  sup- 

ft,.^w^aTfi•  heretics  enough  to  believe,  ib  useless,  frivilous,  and 
rtlailty  expensive*  When  any  branch  of  human  industry  issii- 
mqlpted'  intojmore  ax^tivity  and  growth  than  the  natural  dematid 
wnifld  bav^  created  and  sustained,,  there  results  a  superfluoiis  «x-  ' 

Ipntfuitture  of  talent^  an  unwise  and  unprofitable  diver«bn  of  the 
iqtelleqtual  energies  of  the  nation,  precisely  similar  ia  its  effeois 
jdo.lbqt  inj«rious  disposition  of  the  property  of  thd  citiaeo  which 
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takfis  »lacfi  wi)Gte  the  freedom  of  oecupatien  in  dSsturbed  and  dc- 
r/i#i|;ea  bj'lf  g^Ufative  bountiM  and  restrieiions. 
,.  (Tluwe  docUineS)  we  are  aware,  are  not  popular*,  bntwe^rentufe 
t^  ^sitfitrt  that  nothing  but  the  onnatoral  difference  which  unwise 
la^a  h'aveonade  to  prevail  between  the  interests  of  learning  and 
the  wa5t8iof  aociety  has  prevented  their  propagation  and  general 
adoption:  While  anthority,  prejudice,  and  power  have  blindTy 
and  pertinacioQaly  contended,  that  there  might  be  too  nucli  ffee^ 
dom  of  .enquiry,  too  much  boldness  of  opinion,  lo(>  much  liberty 
of  ibtellecftoal  enterprise,  the  strong  necessities  and  genuine  inte- 
reats  of  mankind  have  steadily^  but  very  slowly,  uiged  them 
onward  to  an  bdefinite  perception  of  their  rights,,  and  a  corres- 
ponding acquisition  of  the  honors  and  the  powers  to  which  their 
gradual  improvement  has  successively  given  them  a  title  and 
a  claim. 

No  man  who  has  not  been  long  accustomed  to  the  study  of  po- 
litical philosophy^  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  evil 
which  results  to  society  from  the  continuation  of  the  influence  of 
1  authority,  after  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude  to  think  for  itsefl 

1  lias  actually  ceased  to  exist.     Until   this  inability  is  removed,  or 

1  ratlier  until  the  means  of  removing  it  are  found,  we  are  willing  to 

admit  that  authority  may  be  eminently  useful  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, acience  and  religion.  But  the  the  great  misfortune  is,  that 
thift  very  authority  loves  the  contemplation  of  its  own  perpetuity. 
It  ia  unwilling  to  surrender  its  control,  even  when  that  control  is 
uMecessary,  even  we  may  say,  when  that  control  is  to  the  last  degree 
pernicious.  The  shackles  of  dominion  never  drop  from  the  aub- 
jdcts  of  authority  like  the  coverings  of  the  bud  when  the  flower 
is  maturing;  but  are  broken  forcibly  asunder  by  the  active  and 
vigorous  principle  within,  like  the  fetters  of  a  prisoner  whose 
limbs  have  grown  stronger  than  his  chains.  Accordingly,  among 
the  artifices  to  which  tyranny  has  resorted  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  its  power,  when  the  strength  or  the  intelligence  of  the  snfc- 
ject  threatens  the  subversion  of  authority,  none  has  been  more 
elTectually  employed  than  the  trick  by  which  the  multitude  inper- 
suaded  to-cootinue  to  submit  to  political  imprisonment.  The 
Grand  Cheat  of  Monarchy  was  long  maintained  by  binding  down 
the  reason  of  mankind  by  the  imperative  mandates  of  a  vile  snper- 
tion  which  made  it  death  to  entertain  prohibited  opinions.  When 
:  the  world  grew  too  wise  to  give  credence  to  so  shocking  an  ab- 

'  surdity  as  the  existence  of  an  obligation  to  believe  what  was  pres- 

cribed, the  next  step  was  to  delude  by  a  controlled  education  the 
judgttieot  it  was  impc-sssibie  to  compel  by  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold 
or  ihe  stake.     While  resistance  to  unauthorized  dominion  was 
^  denc^uKced  as  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  artfully  associated  bj 

j  the  directors  of  instruction  with  every  thing  infamous  and  sacri' 

les:ious»  the  attributes  of  what  \%  called  Irtcitir.iate  aiifhf>rifv,  were 
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epre$ented  in  every  light  that  c<mld  dsxxitihti-m^fln^i^^'i^M 
on/oond  the  judgment,  ^f  tha  mmkitiide.  '  In  £urdpe  thfo  liy^^rin- 
|(i3b^en  j^ouAcnt^yBiH^^fs^ful.     The  adherents  of  despoticinMi^is,  ^!f 

ij  i^eir  control  over  the  opinions  of  the!papll»:or  ihtfijartelfe^ 
cbool^^have  succ^ieded  in  div^ting  theftttention  6t  the' ^pk§fAf4 
rjpmCae  prosecution,  of  those  studies  which  wouid  ki^dta  a-'dh^ 
(yyery  of  their  rights.  By  dignifying  with  the  ntLxat  oi  leafliltt^^ 
hfHi»  acquirements  exclusively  which  have  a  very  remote  bearb^ 
ipoa  the  happiness  of  naankind^—by  holding  up  to  ridtctile  and' 
Ontempt  all  gBnerous^  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of  ih^  wof Id-^ 
^  devoting  thepubiic  funds  to  the  extensive  and  elaborate  calH-^ 
s^ion.of  the  (ioe  arts-^and  bv  reserving  the  hcoiouvs  of  their  aca-' 
kmie^  and  the  bounties  of  their  treasuries,  for  those  only  whor 
ffe  distinguished  ibr  imaginative  talent,  useless  eruditiqn  or  unser- 
iceable  knowledge^  the  myrmidons  and  minions  of  royalty  have 
OQvioced  the  objects  of  their  artifice,  that  the  juost  deserving 
pbj^cJt  of  intellectual  regard  are  those  which  are  aeUish  in  tlkeir 
mrposes,  limited  in  their  uses,  aud  debasing  in  their  iaiuences ;' 
bat  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is — any  thizkg  but  man^---the  f 

Ldjustment-of  an  accent,  the  solution  of  a  puzzle,  the  ad-med-  j 

nreinentofa  crystal,  or  the  anatomy  of  .a -bug.     He  >  who  has  r 

e?i^ned  the  skilful  modulation  of  his  voice,  or  the  gracefal  move-^  . 

neift  of  his  limbs,  who  can  execute  a  shake,  or  achieve  an  en-i  f 

r^lt^y  takes  precedence  of  the  genuine  philosopher,  philanthro*- 
lii't^  or  sage.    .  -  [ 

.{tis  the  lot  of  the  many  to  be  imposed  upon  by  woids.  By 
oaSpLQi^  the  name  of  learning  to  the  minute  knowledge  of  some-*  t 

bing  very  vaguely  or  very  indirectly  useful,  the  obligations  of  j 

state  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  vaHuable  knowledge,  have  \ 

^en  converted  ipto  a  pretext  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  s«ch  ! 

huwy  and. ostentatious  products  of  the  mind,  as  gratify  the  pride' 
g^d  the  vanity,  and  stimulate  the  indolence,  of  those  who  thus 
oatcive  to  persuade  the  contributors  of  the  tax,  that  the  inter^ 
s^  of  science  are  prodigiously  promoted,  by  throwing  away  mil^ 
ions^in  the  purchase  of  the  superfluities,  and  luxuries  of  learning. 
Lnother  error,  no,t  less  prevalent  than  this,  is  that  which  esti^ 
Dales  the  intelligence  of  a  people,  by  their  published  literature- 
lone —  which  considers  no  information  valuable  which  i«  not 
bitten,  no  truth  available  which  is  not  printed,  no  learning  ap« 
licable  which  is  not  presented  in  all  the  tangible  and  intelligt* 
ie  attributes  of  a  book.  It  is  time  to  understand  better  the  true 
laims  of  a  nation  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

If  the  matter  in  controversy  be  whether  America  has  pubiish'- 
d  as  m^ny  vqlumes,  carved  as  many  atatues,  painted  as  many 
icturcs,>nd  built  as  many  palaces,  as  she  might  have  done,  if 
ocverncd  by, less  republican  iusUtution»,'we  answer,  bo,  and  fc^l 
0-  shame  in  Braking  the.  reply.  Thene  things  are  but  tWe  mon'O- 
lents  of  individual  folly  and  political  injustice  unless  it  can  be 
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proyed  that  tlip  industry,  the  talent,  and  the  tinac.  coosum^  i 
tTkc|jr  productioncould  not  have  been  expended  in  a  manner  bett< 
cal'cuUtcd  lo  Increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  And  what  <:a 
sojve  t1»is  {|uc$Uon,  but  the  free  and  enlightened  determiaatic 
of  ^he  people  wKo  are  immediately  interested  in  the  best  ctistt 
bution  of  their  industry,  the  best  applicationof  their  talent,  and.  tl 
beipt  disposition  of  their  their  time?  It  would  "be  n)adnei 
in  this  ^ge  of  the  world,  to  entrust  to  the  wisdom  or  the  virt» 
of  monarchs,  a  problem  so  vast  in  its  extent,  and  so  momentoi 
in  its  consequences.  When  mankind  were  too  ignorant  to  pi 
derstand  their  true  interests,  perhaps  it  was  best  that  they  wei 
:  guided  by  the  craft,  and  governed  by  the  power  of  their  prince 

*  An  infant  is  safest  in  leading  strings,  and  may  best  (even  for  its  Q^ 

sake)  be  controlled  by  the  wheedling  of  a  nurse  and  the  sternness  > 
a  guardian;  but  their  authority  ceases  to  be  salutary  when  t1 
child  has  grown  up  to  man's  estate.  Unfortunately  for  the  worl 
the  nurses  and  guardians  of  mankind  are  strongly  interested  ' 
the  maintenance  of  their  authority,  and  have  never  scrupled  ' 
resort  to  the  vilest  of  arts,  to  extend  the  term  of  their  dominio 
They  have  ever  6asely  conspired  to  mutilate  the  limbs  and  ei 
feeble  the  understanding  of  their  ward ;  and  for  many  ages  the 
succeeded  ;  for  the  viclim  of  their  practices  attained  the  size 
»j  manhood  an  idiot  and  a  cripple, 

■  There  is  an  aeta,  a  glorious  tcra,  in  the  history  of  nations,  wh( 
the  attributes  of  power  may  be  safely  transferred  from  the  few 
the  many— -from  the  rulers  to  the  ruled.  That  nera  may  for  ag 
be  retarded  by  the  treachery  ofmonarchs,  but  has  long  sini 
arrived  in  what  is  called  the  enlightened  and  civilized  dl\ 
sions  of  the  globe.  Another  eera  still  more  glorious  yet  rcmaiiis 
that  which  gives  them  the  power  which  they  now  have  grown  o 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  manage,  but  which  they  still  have.n 
the  strength  nor  the  courage  to  endeavor  to  obtain.     In  AuieJrij 

(alone,  the  ward  of  sovereignty  has  shaken  oft  the   trammels 
his  pupilage,  and  has  forced  the  guardian  to  execute  the  less  el 
1  ♦  vated  but  more  honourable  functions  of  the  agent.     That  age: 

I  may  often  disappoint,  and   may  sometimes  defraud  his  employe 

I  lie  may  even  basely  betray  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  hin 

}  but  the  worst   mischief  he  can  do,  is  nothing   when  compared 

'  the  misery  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant  may  inflict. 

[  We  hope  it  will  be  clearly  understood  that  our  arguments  ha^ 

been  directed  against  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  control,  and  u< 
aiXainst  the  natural  and  voluntary  exercise  of  industry  or  ta^eI>^ 
tfiat  we  regard  all  compulsory  enactments  by  which  polite  lettp 
or  the  fine  arts  are  discouraged,  as  no  less  barbarous  and  absui 
i  than  those  which  support  and  protect  them  against  the  consej 

of  the  subject.     We  would  not,  on   the  one  hand,  like  Pericje 
'  swindle  fVom  a  cheated  popul  ice  the  means  of  building  thea.tr< 

f  and  temples,  which   the  dupes  would  not  otherwise  have  baili 
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or  ]Ske'tiie  Rom^n  poatifis  wring  from   oppressed  Cbristentloiu' 
the  wealth  which  has  been  buried  in, the  Vatican  Bacilica.     Kor 
cjii'tlfe  other  hanfl,  would  we  take  from  architecture,  like  tycur- 
gud,  dll  tools  but  the  ax   and  the  saw;  banish   like  'Plato,  the 
poetfroni  our  republic,  or  anathematize,  with  the  Edwards  and  the 
HenVies  of  England,  piked  shoes,  short  doublets  ancl  Torig  coats; 
Fn  sliort,  we  consider  the  inference  of  all  force  whatever,  in  de- 
lertoining  the  channels  through  which  physical  or  intellectual  in- 
dustry dhall  flow,  ak  impertinent  and  oppressive.     All  admiration. 
of  el^orate  manufactures,  whether  of  the  hand  or  of  the  hee^d, 
we  hold  as  silly  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  first  have  ascertained 
how  much  mental  or  material  merchandize  they  have   superseded 
and  displaced.     For  this  reason  we  confess  we   see  nothing  to 
applaud  in  the  f:plendours  of  European  art,  or  the  mtnutee  of 
European  science.     For  this  reason,  we  turn  with  satisfaction, 
with  confidence,  and  with  pride,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  our  free  institutions.     We  feel  assured,  and  the  assurance 
is  a  joyful* one  indeed,  that  the  hands   and  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen  are  employed  without  restraint,  in  mu;- 
tually  supplying  the  natural  wants  of  the  community,  in  rapidly 
promoting  its  most  valuable  interests,  and  in  greatly  augmentiuff 
its  aggregate  enjoyments.     It  is  here  that  we  contemplate,  with 
ODOiixed  and  unsuspicious  gratification,  the  healthful  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of  literature  and  science; 
beckuse'  tere  they  are  proportioned  to  the   wants  of  those  who 
cherish  and  support  them  ;  because  here,  they  interfere  with  no 
interest,  violate  no  obligation,  and  necessitate  no  sacrifice.     It  is 
here  that  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  in  tracin?   the  develope- 
mettt  (Jf  Wste  axid  progress  of  imagination,  can  mdulge  without 
T'es'eWe,  in  the  delight  which  the  prospect  affords  them.  It  is  here 
IhaLt  literature  and  learning  will  be  cherished  and  sustained,  not 
pf  Uie/extorted  contributions  of  careless  friends  and  jealous  ene- 
mies, biit  by  the  natural,  spontaneous,  honest,  and  durable  support 
of  public  patronage,  approbation  and  applause.     No  doubt  those 
brainches  of  education  and  human  knowledge,  which  contribute 
very  little,  or  nothing,  to   advance    the    interests,    supply  the 
wajits,  and  administer  to  the  enjoyments  of  mankind, — ^o  longer 
iBU|)poTted  by  authority  or  violence, — will  gradually  meet  with  the 
oblivion  they  deserve.     But  all  learning  that  tends  to  stimulate 
and/eed  therbluntary  curiosity  of  unrestricted  intellect—all  lit* 
yfktbk^e'  fiirhish^s  the  means  of  enjoyment  to  the  natural  Remands 
of  ^' 'cultivated  taste— rail  art  that  promotes  the  substautiiil  g^i^tifir 
^^^t\6|is'  fcind  innocent  enjoy men^, of  life — all  science  that  .unfolds 
x6  afi  active  (Community  servicable  principles  and  practical  discor 
Vfeii^S~al)(  knowledge,  in  a  word,  that  is  adapted  to  the. real  aad 
TClrregilatld  wants  of  an  enlightened  society,  ^yill  pqnjiiiiie  ,to- 
s^ciiire  tlje  pio'st  legitimate  c^hd  rndst  efficient  pf  all  patronage^ -r:- 
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tba/e09M:<l»  tU^  Mi^ort,  and  tbe  piotectkia'  of  a'virtatowy  iniell 
gibti,  ancj  edacated  fKople.  ^ 

Otir  limits,  tire  are  sorry  to  perceive,  y»f\\  not  allow  n%  to  sa 
^hat  wc  intended,  of  tbe  very  aoleand  eloquent  dUcourses  vjbic 
b^ve  suggested  tbe  HpeculatiooB  we  here  offer  to  cux  readei 
Attfar  laa  the  principlea  we  have  advanced  coincide  with  ^e  opit 
fon9  o^the  mithors  of  these  masterly  addresses,  we  feel  happy  an 
pfroud  of  tbe  coincidence.  Where  they  differ,  (and  tbey  who  tali 
the  trouble  to  compare  them,  will  perceive  that  in  ftorae  m 
pects  they  differ  most  essentially,)  it  is  with  unaffected  defei 
ence,  on  our  part,  to  different  opinions,  and  with  full  knon 
led^e  that  the  sincerest  love  of  uuth  is  no  security  against 
constant  liability  to  error.  The  principles  involved  in  the  gres 
question  of  tbe  influence  of  government  on  tbe  minds,  babiti 
manners  and  morals  of  a  people,  are  too  interesting  not  I 
justify  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  subject;  and  we  according] 
propose,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to  develop  more  at  lengl 
tlie  doctrtnes  which  we  here  have  tindertaken  to  establisli  an 
defend. 


NOTICE. 


THoAt  of  my  feacJkn-s,  who  httre  not  yet  subiicnbed  to  the  Newgate  Mftgaiine,  w 
fimd  the  two  lusl  number),  <ir  the  two  first  of  Vol.  H.  Tidtnirable.  In  the  first  n\i\ 
bor,  there  i*  *n  article  on  Craaiology  or  Phrenology,  wl.-lch  is  the  best  brief  de^cri 
tioaof  ami  comment  on  that  srience,  that  I  hA\-t>  any  where  read.  In  the  <t5coi 
number,  there  in  an  article  on  Folilical  economy,  "Uid  a  recommendatory  and  j 
stmetire  article  on  the  study  of  mathematical  science,  to  which  I  can  prond 
arid  jostly  give  ihe  same  character.  I  am  very  cautious  of  praise,  and  T  wilt  ^taH 
my  reptttatioa,  on  this  head,  on  my  praise  of  tliose  articles.  The  first,  1  am'  \ 
formed,  is  tlie  sole  work  of  William  Campion,  the  other  two  of  Richard  Hassc 
Mr.  Perry's  moral  and  political  essavs  will  also  bear  the  most  mtnoie  critids 
Indeed,  I  fSpel  honoured  by  this  publication.  But  for  their  profecntions^  and 
may  add  my  own,  we  should  have  counted  but  as  shrewd  men  among  the  muJtJtnd 
now,  we  intend  to  take  a  lead  among  the  leaden  of  that  multitade.  And,  Lo 
Eldon  and  Mr.  Peel,  you  may  just  raise  up  as  many  more  characters  of  tlie  Ui 
a»yoa  please.  They  were  very  much  wanted,  and  this  unintentional  good  is  tl 
greatest,  perhaps,  the  only  good  tliat  you  have  ever  done  to  the  community  vhk 
yea  assist  in  goverujng. 

■Mr.  Clarke  has  accomplished,  in  his  letters  to  Adam  Clarke,  all  6kit  I  jmnMik 
for  liim.  He  has  gone  on  visibly  improving,  and  ts  about  to  cMTect  and  repnnt  I 
finl  slwets.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  upsetting  Bocfor  Box  and  hia  man,  JargiC 
son  ;  i>f  his  charges  against  whom  have  been  printed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  ftj 
Kaamtwef  Newspapers.  After  many  challenges  for  an  enquhy  befbre  a  GaoT  Coi 
miltee,  'Mr,  Peel  ordered  h.  The  I>ird  Mayor  and  Alderman  Wood  attenJe 
and  it  was  proved,  tliat  a  scandalous  nedf'Ct  of  doty  had  eth^d  on  the  ps 
of  Dr.  Box,  and  that  his  assistant,  Jorgenson,  who  is  a  con^cted  .felo 
aad  to  w^m  the  sick  of  Newgate  has  been  entinply  !eft,  have  been .  'pi\\ 
of  thf(  roost  gvoss  abuses,  of  the  mo^t  scandalous  ezaetlon^,  and  dT  filthinesaes  \ 
wards  the  slok  of  the  most  wanton  kind.    Ua  was  proved  i  drunkaM,  a  gamesb 
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lUittaCQunigdd  gaftiUiug  tbr^gliotit  |h«  V's^  by-lib  «idcMs't<yiiU-6tfr(0/^niJl'A 
lan  coarse  in  langaage  and  of  the  most  filtlty  halsU*  ife  hlf»itt stet  tb  line  HdklU 
bd  Pr.  JBoi^  at  leaat  ought  to  be  boxed  om  ol  hi«  otfice  i4  five  huiiffffii.t  vfj^f) 
.^hen  Uie  Alom'Og  Clironicle  first  pvt>lwht;ct,  fts  f^  If  tter  frow  Mjc.  fi^|^  7^ 
wWjt  o^  w^*«*i<'^*  "g^i"^^  ^*  Jorgeiisim,  he  aiijiireted^  tliat  t<ie  accusaUon* 
«it-ftikt,  and  tbat  they  were  qianurously  invented ;  because,  he  Jaijgeilftrm,Wiur^ 
^jgiouacSiar«tf:(cr  and  aboot  tn  publish  a  woik  rnttiled,  **  Tlte  ReB^oitof  ^>atll^ 
!f  be  fiomid  in  the  religion  uf  Chnst !"  lie  may  now  6]iUh  his  telig^uus  itrorkrpn 
o?rd  tlie  bulks  :  though  ,1  shoiild  not  be  surmised  to  find  him  religiously  piiTd(^n 
if;  in  consequence  of  the  irreligious  character  of  his  accuier.  There  is  a  slron||[ 
yaipKih^  b«tv(r6en  atl  these  religious  men,  and  vice  verghs  notliing  against  it 
-iinhit.'so  far*  ofbte«  a»to  promounce  William  Ilftler  a  fickle  character.  % 
light  have  fipd  iiooreat  that  time ;  but  I  wiahed  lo  reoTaim  hira«  if  ponible,  or 
rh){st  tiiere  was  tfie  least  hope  of  making  any  thing  good  of  hini,  ^  say  nutbing. 
laiiiful  of  him  or  (0  him.  By  his  intimacy  with  this  Jorgenson,  and  hy  a  scries 
f«(h<i<base  act»,  he  has  completely  developed  his  character,  which  I  have  no  hes- 
^Ivnt)  ffiy  if « that  of  a,  viljam:  and  having  said  thiv  it  is  MeeMary  to  sh«te 
LQw  lie  came  among  Q4«  ... 

He  kiaew  nothing  of  my  publications,  and  was  not  known  rto  any.  j>cnoii  iln^X. 
fid  know  anything  of  them,  before  he  came  to  the  shop.  It  will  be  recollected, 
iki  he  appeared  at  the  moment  when  the  battle  of  May  1834,  at  84,  Fleet  3(rrct,' 
rko  at  tie  DOtte»t^  and  at  such  a  moment,  he  was  accepted,  without  enqunry  as  to  who 
r  what  he  was.  He  was  soon  taken  out  of  the  sho;),  and  his  manners  beibre  Ib^ 
Uderman  made  me  suspicious  of  him.  His  air  and  general  manners  were  those  of  an 
itelKgent  dandy :  but  his  dresa  was  disgracefully  ragged,  or  looked  like  one  of 
be  cheapest  suits  that  could  be  picked  up  in  retticoat  I^ne,  something  worse 
ban  that  if  possible.  On  entering  tlie  prison,  and  with  the  others  who  had  been 
nested  before  him,  he  could  give  no  account  of  himself,  nor  .a  single  reason  why 
e  hid  joined  them  :  he  had  read  nothing  of  the  publications  which  he  had  under- 
nken  to  defend  and  knew  nothing  of  the  principles  which  his  fellow  prisoners  had 
»  warmly  espoused  ;  and  farther,^ he  exhibited  an  indifference  about  evefy  tbio^ 
at  (pbacco  and  intoxicating  liqnor.  Clarke  who  was  with  him  front  ihe  fir^t,  soo« 
iw  tbroqg^  him,  and  some  of  the  others,  willing  to  encoprage  him  occasion'' 
d  breaches  of  the  peace.  However,  Haley  wax  soon  cunning  enough  to  vow  him" 
rif  iR  n|)tures  witli  republicanism  and  Materialism ;  and  having  been  well  educated 
(Christ  Ctiuach  School  as  a  boy,  and  with  a  few  days  instioction  from  his  fellow  pri* 
7i)cn,  he  made  an  able  defence ;  though  we  have  had  since,  every  proof,  tliat  lie  cared 
t)  more  a^ut  the  principles,  3s  principles,  than  a  dog  would  have  pared  aboat  ihem« 
^Ihe  rtid^t  of  all  this,  there  were  frequent  threats,  that  he  would  not  be  considered' 
«  one, of  us  »  ;ind  but  a  day  or  two  before  the'  Enemy  to  Persecution"  sent  theai 
ttS^ to  newgate,  Ualey  had  written  to  me  to  say,  that  from  a  sort  of  suspicion  nf 
un,  be' would  not  partake  of  any  subscriptions.  But  five  pounds  were  not  a  tiling 
ic  Master  Haley  to  reject,  and  all  at  once,  he  again  became  an  euthusiaat.  I'hiis, 
tattlers  Ijavc  continually  gone  on,  and  be  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  biawh 
Dxing  luLs  fellow  p;risQners,  one  part  denouncing,  the  other  upholding  liiin.  Me 
?gan  to  write  in  the  New^te  Magazine,  and  displayed  a  growine  ability,  though, 
ren  I  thought  it  prudent  to  check  his  rashness,  and  cautioned  h&m  not  to  make 
ronj^,a^itioni^  and  pcxsoval  attacks  upon  matters  and  persons  of  whidi  he  kniw 
F^wmg,  ''  Several  individuals  complimented  him  upon  his  boldness  and  ability, 
^  yS  poor  npatait  Aoon  began  to  think,  that  writing  in  tlie  Mapanne  was  bri 
l^tR  iiiuji !  ^etore  he  had  given  liimself  time  to  sift  or  to  understand  any  thing 
1  'yofitica,  teliglon«  or  morals,  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  begin  to  write  bo«k», 
V^^'fc/EH^mpliaWd  author !  His  first  advertisement  iras  something  abOut  *^BIeckf  - 
^pc  an4^ the  C^ns>ituti(m^^  the  years,  the  atudy  and  the. 

?,fi;]rjy'api^4^n,,'to.  have  meddled  with  it  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  first 
^^'^iff  fvoni^^bing!  about  '^  Biackstone  and  the  Constitution"  was  printed^oaiidti 
K>tt^  I'had,  asjf  felt  in  duty  bound,  oiFered  to  publish  for  hirat.  I  cwalf)  neitheo 
ic(tt>fS'nnipg*.widdle  or  end,  nor.  subject,  in  bis  writing;  and«vQomieq4ieittly,;I' 
d  not  recommend  it  to  my  readers,'  as  I  should  have  dunt;.,  if  it  had  been  good 
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for  aaj  tiiiag.    This  wa^t 


who  eip«1  _ 
tlOBf  aiM  tlie 
Mo  aM>R  sheets  of 


to  Blaster  Hi 


Utution'  arther;  for,  1 


perfo 

i 

lelt  the  thins  was  a  disgraoe  to 


Bfackstone,  &c.' '  came  forth  :  but  "  A  Word 


I  "  AWofdf«^Ii»|f|j<" 


fMMHR;  vUdnmottf  1ni>«  been  a  Tfry  pretty  panpBKt  m  ] 
hf(t  w^s  qiu«f  snpcffiaoBs  w  England,    H^rv»  a^MAi  I  co^ld  M  «gihiifg.t»ip|E 
or  to  Tcconimci 

liKuMiuiwli 


id.     1  simpiy  anaoiincen  mat  sucn  sneets  uaa  i 
pi«g>  ■mfitam'HtfgP,  in  the  Smhps;i>egan 


licaas  and  RepuMicanism,  Materialists  and  Materialism  were  the  wioBg  thiagi 
him,  and  he  woald  tiim  and  write  against  thenu  lliis  the  fellow  began  lo  do  ; 
eottU  get  nothing  prtafed*  In  ^a  midst  of  (his  %  euiie  tlid  ijbtice  that  Aft 
bad  put  him  down  at  £  300.  in  his  will.  This  made  the  gentleman  pj^g^e  a 
nest  ;*  b«l.leeli&g  tlutt  be  bad  gotte  too  (isr  aad  «l«l  he  was  dnpM  b^^ia  M 
prisoners,  be  soon  broke  through  all  reatxabit,  aitd  haa  si^cir  iMenvjpcei 
in*  his  libose  of  all  Hepublicans  and  their  princ^pTes;  and  thi^  frequently  ( 
w(ne  procured  by  money  borrowed  from  those  who-coirEBp«Dd  ^flli  M 
ndsed  upon  such  books  tnd  other  things  as  he  could  get  from  then 
pledge.  In  short.  Haley  prove**  hinisdf  nothing  better  than  a  common  thic 
dmnkaid  and  a  blackguard  of  the  lowest  description,  and  I  heartily  wish,  an 
do  his  fellow  prisoners,  that  Mr.  Ttt\  wouki  liberatD  him  ;  for  he  is  both  a : 
saaoe  and  a  disgrace  to  them.  Last  week,  ho  sent  in  a  pretended  recantado 
Mr  Ped';  but  llie  fellow  n^eir  held  any  prindples,  in  common  with  ns^  whid 
eouU  recants. 

.  It  wooid  have  been  a  matter  of  greater  pieasvre  io  hai^'had  sMtttMoig'to 
in  hisprauie.  after  be  had  ibrovu  himself  among  ui» ;  but  hia  fellow  pbsofm  ^ 
Chlfed  up<)b  me  fbr  an  exposure,  and  from  a  duty  I  never  ^i\\  shrink.  1))<] 
TlMrtBirt  ShMwd^,  and  this  con  victJorgcnson.  have  been  his  fkvoQnte  eompata] 
Ift'NowgKlvt  ^0  htticaforth.'I  beg  nil  »y  friendi  not  to  veeogSbt  WAlibihrH 
as  a  man  persecuted  for  the  advocacy  of  free  discussion,  or  mi/  othar  yo^d  ^ 
ciples.    He  Is  a  disgrace  to  us,  or  would  be  so  if  lie  could.  ,    .  '  ,^ ,  « 


.Duichester  Gaoli  Oct,  3,  189j, 


-:  A 


PrintPdMd  Published  by  R.  Carlfle,  185,  Fleet  Street. —AirCorresp 
ilentes  fur  **  Tlie  Rrpuhlicair'  to  be  left  at  the  place  of  puW»cati< 
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llft.^5,  Voi^  12-]  LoiTDoir,  FrWlay,  Oct.  14,  l%25.   [f^m  6S: 

u.ir  I        '     ,  •  , ,  .,„r 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

TH£DUKEOFSUSSEX»GRAND  MASTER  OFTHE 
ASSOeiATION  OF  FREEMASONS,  KNIGHTS^ 
TEMPLARS,  Ac. 

LETTER  II.  / 


Dorchester  Gaol,  October  8>  A.  T.  ' 
SiLLT  Si  a  KviGUT,  1825,  A.  L.  (to  Royal  Masom)  U  < 

M  ibefe  ctfe  aeverai  degrees  af  Knlgbtbood  cmd  nn  Kfiigttts 
Errant  i^rUDg  firomt  the  real  Knights  Templars,  we  muc^t 
0Qpp68e,  that  ooa$ooio  kmglithood  falls  iato  the  seale  beloanr 
Kflight  Errantry.  To  eomplete  tbe>olim€Uc  of  your  obmir^ 
(Htie«,  yoa  want  ettaaonic  order  of  Knights  Errant.  Here; 
is  room  for  some  wit  to  exercise  his  powers,  m  the  drawing 
ttp  of  a  ceremony  for  sbch  a  degree.  I  confess,  that  the 
(ask  is  not  to  my  taste,  or,  what,  perhaps  is  nearer  the  truth, 
that  1  have  not  wit  enough  for  it.  1  delight  in  the  exposure 
of  ezistitig  absurdities ;  but  not  in  extending  them*  We 
have  found  devils  in  the  Rosicrucian  degrees  ;  and  the  tran- 
sitioa  to  giants  castles  and  castellated  ladies,  with  the  silly 
Sir  Kn%bts  engaged  in  their  rescue,  will  be  easy  and  plea- 
saat  to  the  greatness  of  a  masonic  mind,  to  that  part  and 
parcel  of  the  grand  architect  of  the  universe ! 

The  chief  part  of  my  comment,  in  this  my  last  letter  on 
masonry,  is  to  be  a  series  of  proofs,  that  the  words  JemM 
Christ  were  never  the  name  of  a  real  person,  and  that  they 
aie  only  the  name  of  the  hero,  of  a  fable,  a  name  descrip- 
tiire  of  the  character  of  the  hero,  just  as  are  all  the  names  of 
the  Old  Testametrt,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  mat- 
ters said  to  have  been  done  before  the  Babylonian  Co- 
lonization of  the  Jews.  That  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  I 
take  to  be  a  fable,  got  up  by  these  colonized  Jews,  to  make 
tbemselre^  the  descendants  of  the  first  of  mankind ;  a  com- 

f  rioted  and  Publishi^d  by  R.  Cariiie,  ISd,  Fleet  Street. 
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•ID^D  prftotioe  with  tb^  writers  of  Asia,  ftod;  iodised^  of  j 
x>th0r  quarters,  belore  th^  art  of  critioimn  arose. 

That  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  is  h  fable,  we  have  Uie  fi 
loiriog  proofs : — 

First,  as  to  name. 

The  two  words,  Jesua  Christy  are  synoniraoai  in  ih 
meeniDg,  and  each  expresses  chiefs  saviour^  i4beraior^  -c 
nointed  as  a  leader  or  general, 

Jesus  is  a  oorruption  of  Isse  to  Jesse,  Jesu,  Jems,  a  Hebn 

or  <^iiimon  Asiatic  word,  for  either  of  the  abore  titles,  a 

i  whieh  bas  also  been  written  Joshua  Jeshua  Jehoshua  :  9. 

even  the  word  Joseph,  I  take  to  be  a  variation  of  tbe  mu 

word.     The  inhabitants  of  westerti  Asia  nsed  the  letter 

'•  where  we  use  J,  and  spelt  Jehovah  or  Jao,  as  Yahotih 

I  Yao.     Our  word  Joseph  is  still  called   Yuesef  aiHong  \ 

'  '  Persians  and  others.    All  these  changes  must  have  arisen, 

{  foreigners  to  a  language  putting  into  letters  a  pronaaeiatii 

which  they  did  not  rightly  understand.     Indeed,  this  is,  a 

'  most  have  been  the  only  source  of  variation  in  langoai 

and  upon  this  ground,  we  may  trace  all  the  modem  U 

guagee  into  those  which  have  preceded  them.     Now  ti 

we  have  printed   books,  grammars,   lexicons,  Ac.   tfai 

changes  will  be  much  more  slow,  as  there  will  be  a  stai 

avd  1o  revert  to  and  to  gather  round. 

Christ  is  a  Greek  word  of  precisely  the  same  meani 
bmong  the  Greeks  as  Jesue  or  Isse  or  Yesee  or  FeM#a 
among  the  Jews  and  thefr  neighbours  of  Aaa.  Tberefo 
aifch  a  name  bad  never  been  adopted  by  those  who  uod 
irtood  the  meaning  of  both  words.  It  is  a  tautology  wM 
no  people  have  adopted  in  the  way  of  title,  if '  we  ek'cep 
few  names  among  ourselves,  where  the  christened  name^ai 
the  sarname  are  made  alike.  Had  Jesus  been  a  real  iha^ 
t  bf  a  real  person,  his  Jewish  Disciples  bad  never  rallied  hi 

Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  Christ. 

Again,  we  are  told,  that  all  his  disciples  were  Jewaw 
yet  among  these  disciples,  we  find  bat  one  Jewish* nan 
or  Levi^  and  that  a  sort  of  second  or  adopted  name.  T 
tiames  are  all  Grecian.  There  is  not  a  Jewish  name  atno 
the  first  preachers  of  Cfaristianitv ;  and,  verily»  I  d6  belles 
that  there  was  never  a  genuine  Jewish  convert  to  fte  Chf 
tian  Religion. 

We  have  another  proof,  that  these  first  preacfaera  t>l  Ghr 
tianity  were  all  Grecians,  in  the  fact,  that  savelihetTokic 
Je^u,  an  avowed  Jewish  production  of  the  ^6ck>nd'  <$etxtui 
Ibere  baff  not  been  handed  down  to  m  a  tingle  CiMnsti 
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idssameoA  in  tbe  lai^uage  of  Jesus  aad  h'r«  preteiftdi^d.iew- 
ish  disciples,  AH  the  Gospels^  all  tbe  £piHtl6S,ao0  fdl'tfae 
Aevelatiods,  wer^  written  in  <he  Greek  languagc>ji*ttd  bften 
in  a  barbarous  Greek,  a  proof  that  they  wote^lif  work/ of 
illiterate  men.  .  ,.;  ^j,  ,^      i 

This  »  sometbiog  like  substantiye  proof,  boibv/astlo  the 
name  aod  language,  that  the  Christian  Religion  lii^  noi-ori- 
ginate  !n  Judea,  and  that  the  subject  is  fabulous.  Jt  ia  ea- 
sily dean  bow  the  Grecians  might  have   taken  the  Jewish 

'  word  lor  Messiah  or  Saviour,  JesuSy  the  Jews  being  then 

.  scattered  among  them  and  dwelling  in  all  the  Grecian  Cities, 
aiid  have  attached  to  it  their  own  favourite  word.  Christ. 
No  Jew  had  ever  done  this.  ,    . 

Second  as  to  time  and  dates.  •        .  - 

We  have  undoubted  historical  narratives  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  abciut 
the  year  70  of  that  which.is  now  the  adopted  Christian. em. 
From  that  time  to  the  predominance  of  theChristiao  .Re- 
ligion under  the  Roman  Emperors,  we  have  no  biatarjt^f 
iieriisalem.     Until  the  Christian  Pilgrimages  began,  itiCQji- 

'tained  lio  other  inhabitants,  than  such  asi  inhabit  tbearuiips 
qC other  cities  in  Asia.     Here  was  a  very  favourable  bppor- 

.l«Aity  for  a  Grecian  Fabulist  to  lay  the  scenes  of  a  fabjisiat 
Jerusalem,  a  few  years  before  its  destiruction  ;  and  this  at  a 

.pefiod  ,of  full  thirty  years  after  its  destruction,  when  tio  one 
.could  effectually  contradict  him,  and  when,  indeed  until!  the 
new  superstition  had  begun  to  spread  widely,  ap  ope 
ifaought  it  worthy  of  notice.     Who  thinks  now  of  refuiiag 

.tbe  nonsense  preached  by  the  followers  of  Johanna  South- 
Qole?  Teta  time  may  come,  when  these  people  may  so 
spread  themselves,  as  to  make  a  refutation  a  matter  of  so- 
cial or  even  of  national  consequence.  Such  was  the  c9£e 
with  the  Christians;  and,  when  they  began  to  be  numerous, 
Celsus,  Porphyry  and  others  effectually  refuted  their  non- 
sense; buit  their  ignorant  numbers  triumphed  even  over  that 

.  r^otation* .  .Refutation  makes  no  impression  upon  an  igi^o* 
x^t,  illiterate  man.     He  does  not  understand  it 

..  iWe  not  only  have  uo  account  of  Christianity  with'io  the 
f>erlod  that  Jerusalem  existed  as  a  city  with  its  temple;  but 
wd  haye  ae  account  of  it  that  can  be  dated  by  proofs  with- 
in the  first  century  of  the  eighteen  which  are  now  adopted* 
Tbld  again  greatly  strengthens  the  assertion  of  its  beiQg  of 

.iGDeoifta  .origin. 
/  lAootlier  fact  is,  that  the  earliest  record  of  Christianity  [in 

liilam^ttce  is:,tbe.,letier  by  Pliny  to  Trajan*    AndAisiar- 
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tbarrarnoboraUt  ih^  Greoiau  origin  v  forPiliojfr.lifldttoiAia 

vel  hitor  thb  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Mimir,  idId  iBkfayiiHi,  in 

find  tbissect  ot  CbristiaQS,  of  whom  he  before  kfieivEbtbioi 

by  hii  cywu  coiifieisiooy  a  proof,  that  there  iipere  noner  ibiien  a 

i^ome^  and  .(his  ten  or  tweiT7e  years  into  the  neocmi' cen^ittif 

I  There-  were  tfaea  no  books  among  these  Christiaos,  aiidn^ 

[  Iheiaformation  that  Pliny  could  get  of  them,  t4as  jbhdiibe; 

-wen»  a  few  slaTee,  who  assembl^'  by  night  or  early,  in  tb< 

'  mbroing  to  sing,  pray  and  hoid  love^feasts. 

j  Josep^bus  and  Fhilo  could  not  have  been  ignaratit  of  slic! 

]  b  seet,  if  it  bad  exii^ted  and  was  known  within  the  firstcm 

tury.     Their  works  bad  no  mention  of  sueh  a  sectf  th^ogl 

j  they  roeotioned  every  sect  that  was  known  among  the  Jewi 

orthat  had  any  thing  of  Jewish  origin.     Pbilo  must  tiav 

been  bom  aboat  the  time  that  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  bal^ 

been  born,  and  Josephus  some  twenty  or  tbirty  years  later 

I  vo  that,  between  them,  they  roust  have  filled  ont  tbaixeiitu 

ry  and  have  been  its  competent  faistorianSi     Were  tUe-cM 

ieats  of  the  Gospels  true,  they^could  not  as  histortanSy  hM 

beea  iilent  on  suoh  occurrences.    It  is  evident,  that  Ibey  ba 

I  no  knowledge  of  the  matters  there  faboIouiHy  related^    . 

j  There  is  another  <act  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  Cfai;i6iiel 

I  .writer,  nntil  we  come  to  Eusebios  in  the  fourth  oentapyT  hfl 

narrated  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Had  Cfaripti4iiU 

existed  within  that  period,  what  a  fine  topio  it  fifouhi  jimM 

I  been  for  Christian  eloquence  and  for  the  trittbs  of  iiaiteiifil 

]  But  it  18  clear,  that  to  the  first  Chrisliaas,  the  okl  Jeraisakl 

i|  was,  what  the  New  Jerusalem  has  been  to  Jtheir  liisane«o< 

j  -eessors--a  spiritual  city.     They  knew  nothing' of  tt(saa>tt/b< 

(  brtable  place,  though,  doubtless,  they  heard  it  often  flfei 

tioned  by  the  Jews  among  them:  and,  finally,. it  J^eoaoi 

i  a  place  of  Christian  pilgrimage,  \Y*bere'exeited  fandjr'  ^oq 

found  a  cross,  a  sepulchre  and  even  a  manger,  -Ihat.ic^Qi^e 

ponded  with  those  mentioned  in  the  -Guspefai^   il]»  lba>(I>l 

Testament,  we  read  nothing  of  a  place  «alli}d:  Qoi^ottm^.c 

mount  Calvary,  or  of  the  pool  of  Siloem^  m>or)ftbodtJen 

sniem:  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  .that  the  !aa»tS)iof:ttfei 

places  were  of  Christian  invention;  thbuj^  GhfltslianpiBC 

lioou  found  tbe  places  that  resembled  tte  .dfiCMamptiahi?^  i 

might  be  found  in  or  about  any  town  that  eFenexiiiddL.4)p 

'  '  So  far,  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  tbe  «iirbcle8[^.faabr<n 

reeted  upon  historicel  facts;  but  itmajr  bfe  saftiy  iado^l 

as  a  criterion  6f  bi.*Horical  truth,  that  it-  mW admit  ^mi 

fAmg  miraculou9y  socb  as  giving  lifd  tb'  a  dead. and tlsottio 

^oarcase;  feeditig  thousands  to  satiety  nitfa  tiue^navUt^Lii 
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oi^ater^pfoec^kfiig  a -r tempest  Uy  a  w^cnrdy.i&ittrfig 'fdrt7t,r<]^^ii 
nadi.'fiLj^in^ita^iiei  air -vrithoot:  meobanisoi^  '  Wfaero^dr  Iwii 
fod'JsiiljpjthiDg! ol-  tins  kiad^  we  may:  reist  asdured^  ikeLiaityii 
/^iifoaocMatfaiQg  of  the.kiad  ever  barppened^  l^i^re wares' lii^ 
^piiitual>po>tf^raiii  exiflteaopqualifiied  to  pecrorm  ^arny  ^uiill 
Iffura^lcfii.  i&esTgu  id  a  power  oon&tted  to:  at)imitli;iai)U 
tii<>UBb'^eie'4ureti3a(eriai  pbenamexin;  wJiiob rm cwa^oi  ovtw- 

{ireheod,  all  expenenoe  teaches. us,  ihatitbey  a;re-buti  maUs.*- 
bdc  1  JBpiritaalities  Of e  the  iDvefitiens  of  jgunitanQei  t^be  l^er- 
smifleQtioii'af.pdweffsr,  -oa  wbicb  ignorax^cer  toiight  rest  aud 
iftveit^df  tiie  iabear  oCionFestigalioa,  Qrmederibt^  its  fjpars 
Jbypmjrecaod  offerings. 

■Wbe close smilarity  between  tbe  fabte:of.JiesiKi.and..tbat 
^'frokiklhBus'is  anotber  proof,  tbat  the  form^  contains  £V0 
Ift^ral-tnitfa?  but  that  it  is  an  allegorrealtnitb,  which' bas«£ 
iili4toi^  ^eit^aded  mankind,  more  paftieulariy  where  aoy 
tUogUka -literature  has  existed  among  them.  The  associaf 
ttotf  odilbe^iSfiord  Logos  vrith  the  name  of  J.esus  Chrtet^is  ta 
'^rodf ^f  this,  and  anotber  proof;,  that  Christianity  is  a  Gren 
ciau  aifigin;  Ftometheus  and  Logoa  or  Jeeua  Ckriei/vtsiB 
fthc^sphrUiial  principal  of  reason  crucified  by  the  powi^i  of 
^M^caiistmg  ercoti  The  Materialists  form  the  PrometbeiW, 
ito4[nguSy>th& lesus  Christ  of  this  country;  atlbis'titio^ 
^Mf  Uraperfieoated  byUhose  who  have  giYei^alitarai'iRti?r<- 
•filffitalioli  -to^the  same  aliegory  ;  but  who  have  surro^ufi^ed 
'tiiii3nter.piretatio%  or  have  foand  it  surroundedy  with  ma<^ 
-po«ir»iiiftiiii  profit  Th^  change^  the  relinquishment  of  this 
>pd¥Ber:ailid<pTo&t^  the'  hold^i^  dread,  and  persecute  with  a 
•ln>ji&  of jfaolding  it.  1  They  must  yield,  after  atl  their  perse- 
sinitoH^:^  and  they  .trill  persecute  to  their  own  disadvantage, 
a»vei|t*a8td  ifaat  of  the  persecuted.  '^  ' 

•?.oiif^tbJsob&'&ot:€iTidence,'  that  no  such  person  as  Je^us 
hObristilivtid  oil  died,  wiihia  the  province  of  Judea,  at  the 
'itime^ fabled^  Ivktiow  not  what  would  be  a  sufficient  deteCi- 
-liiaidfciUeerrcnsofUfltory^  I  may  be  referred  to  Tacitus,  as 
eft3|i#ci0f'tiHiti  there  I  were  Christians  at  Rome  in  the  reigp  of 
^^qoiTr;  I  ankdatriedge  tb«  difficulty;  but  I  cannot  make  it 
^VQ^AgaciK^^greater  difficulties  on  the  other  side.  I  .-coii- 
sid^fitejtime  at  iwhich  Tacitus  first  wrote  that  pas$age«...:I 
-j^arAifk^asAvdinkg  ioKiibhou^  that  it  was  between  the  y^ears 
.flid^tthd  {SOy^  Ai  tbiaaiine,  I  can  suppose  theseotof:Cbri«- 
'^tMh^  Snoteasmgt^  ib  Romev  The  wars  in  Judea -ha'd .aisp 
^brmigbtafnbsobeE  06  J^w^iboRome^  as  captives^  or  a^^6^- 
Itfuiptunf^eMlg  firom  ^/desolariedrCiCHmtrjN  ^'Thase  J^^wa-Qod 
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tht^'firit'  Ch^f^iitos^p4is96d  alike  lo  Rome  under  ibe  oomolc 

^  mlnie  dT  <3at1le!ko».     Tacitus,  writnsg  of  an  «ffair  that  ooo« 

r«d*m  his  infoncy,  and  of  which  he  couid  baTe  iiad  no  m 

[  OQitAie  *k*rowledge,  public    records  being  then  very  rajf 

;  might  have  identified  the  Christians  with  the  Galileasa^wt] 

j  ^ere  tiersecuted  by  Nero :   and  still  those  GaUlean  ttigj 

I  have  been  purely  Jews.     If  there  were  Chriftianii  ia  Horn 

j  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  why  should  Trojaa,  whostudioQ 

ly  deviated  from  the  public  conduct  of  Nero  and  DoMtia 

j  persecute  the  Christians  which  he  found  in  Ui^  Greek 

Provinces,  and  not  persecute  those  ^bioh  existed  in  AonM 

The  persecfition  and  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  sent  froiia  m 

.j  tloch  to  Rome  by  Trajan  to  be  destroyed  by  beasts^  is  i 

4  account  scarcely  to  be  doubted ;   though  we  have  no  ai 

j  tbentic  record  ofit,  like  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan.  Pliu 

admits,  thai  Trajan  had  done  something  of  the  }umd  durii 

I  the  Dft>eian  war,  in  passing  through  Bythinia,  aud  this  jufi 

fles  the  belief,  that  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  is  authenti 

But  here  we  ba^e  the  whole  affair  of  Christianity  confiai 

.  I  tty'  the  Qrecian  provinces ;  and  I  care  not  so  muck  about  tl 

;  year,  or  the  century,  in  which  it  began,  as  for  tbe  pro< 

j  ^^i  the  story  of  Jesas  Christ  is  a  fable,  and  that  no  fwts 

;  the  kind  narrated  happened  in  Judea.     What  I  want  is 

^hiit  the  prtnent  badjoundaiion  of  Ckrisiianitp^  iododiJ 

your  order  of  Masonic  Knights  Templars;  and,  iflcsoukl  i 

t  duce  all  to  consider  and  to  rest  upon  the  fact,  that  matter tu 

not  spirit  is  the  sum  of  the  things  about  us'  and  of  wfaiehT 

are  a  part,  I  would  be  the  last  to  trouble  myself  and  reade 

about  the  history  of  the  Christian  or  any  other  idoUttrfn 

^    Origen,  tbe  most  intelligent  Christian  writer  wUch  \ 

haVe  in  the  third  century,  aod  who  w;asaboai  tbe  first  orilic 

Christian,  treats  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tcatamcni  \ 

allegorical,  and  very  much  of  the  New  :    indeed^  lie  w] 

•very  much  of  such  a  Christian  as  I  now  dechire  ftiyielf  to  fa 

In  IS19,  some  anonymous  correspondent  wanted  me  i 

.fidopt  and  espouse  the  Christianity  of  Origeui  hvti  foen 

ignorant  of  what  it  meant,  I  rejected  or  neglected  iiie  pvi 

positron.     I  have  now  no  objection  to  tbe  general  cbaracfi 

of  the  Christianity  of  Origen,  always  excepting  his  ti(ste  i 

ileprivifig  himself  of  virility  to  subdue  the  v^ost  ^werfal  < 

his  passions. 

'  Ifnosnch  person  as  Jesus  Christ  lived  or  died  at  ,Jerua 
lem,  your  allegorical  war  against  tbe  infidels,  my  Roy 
Duke,  is  like  the  rest  of  allegorical  masonry «  a  a>isqbievoi 
errer  and  a  burlesque:  and  Uievery  menKify  of  what  ti 
blood-thirsty  christian  fools  did  against  the  Saracens  ai 
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IbniDBiaixdMoohii  for  several  C6Qtucie9,,,b«^  M(^be(;4i9n 
0(9iRHged:t]iaD  ^nfeQcmtag^.  To  iinii,ate  ihevo^^  or  to  pl^.^t^r 
Knigbts  Tdbpfaurft  io  a.  ebamber  i^a^gtim^  ataio^l  too^loyf.  far. 
obiidreB;  And  ibr  socb  noaaense to  be  e&pdusad  b,y.  kqj^d^,  i9^bi9i, 
^  in  bibcc  respectsv  olaim  a  peoaliar  cespeot  from  ^  p^Qplej  suctii 
aJ^uRojml  Family  does,  is  enough  to  set  up  ageoerai  bootii^- 
a^siDsf  theary  by  every  sensible  map,  womaa  a^id. child  ii^ 
tfan^  eoimtFy.  .      ' 

I  miist  aow  proceed  to  describe  such  degrees  of  Masonry 
a»  I  liave  remainiiig,  and,  after  this,  I  shall  scarcely  fill  aooT 
{ber  nnbiber  ^ '^  The  Republioan"  with  similar  ooq^ejose^i 
The  degrees  wbiob  remain  are  called  Rpsicruqiaa  degrees  |b 
bat  ihe  fint  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  Roman.  CatboUct 
d^ee.  CoDstantine  was  assuredly  the  founder  of  Cbrii^ti^ 
anity^  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Rome  or  .of.^y 
other  coontry ;  but  bis  interference  is^  far  from  being  qrqdit*.^ 
^bteito  the  CbristiaBS.  He  was  a  tpeacherpvs^  ignorai^ii. 
fdpfjfisii  and  generally  detestable  character*  As  for  tb(»  sigi| 
of  tbe  orots  being  shewn  to  htm  in  the  clouds,  it  ifi  a  Chrisr 
fian  l^end  or  trick,  or  if  ever  he  declared  any  thing  of  tba 
kind,,  it  wias  the  better  to  make  the  Christians  subservient  t9 
b?s  ambitibne  purpose  of  being  sole  master  of  the  ftoa^ati 
^nspk^e. '  If  the  cross  had  been  once  shewn  in  the  a]^y,..as  it 
k  c^M)^,  why  was  it  not  kept  there,  as  a  standing  proqC  q{ 
|fce'good  fou^idation  of  Christianity  ?     I  proceed  to 

'A/MBSGRIPTION  Of  THE  DEGREE  OF  RED  CROSS  Olf 
'  .  .  •  HOME.  AND  CONSTANTINE. 
TuEiJf&ndAfftSter of  this  degree  is  called  Constantine;  his  depu^ 
^yBi^eibhis. '  There  aare  aliK>  a  S6m9r  General,  a  Junior  General, 
'tf  d^and  Standard  bearer,  and  a  Janetor  or  Tyler.  We  have  seen 
^ainteifoiBiS  of  opening  and  closing  in  all  the  degree  are  alik^,  the 
^ofayectibeitt^  10  Mcertain  that  the  members  are  not  overlooked :  that 
«>ttrb{UtmQi|iber0  of  the  degrees  ace  present  In  this  degree,  there  is 
diflbff  o|^  ,o>nl]^  ia  the  names  of  the  officers,  and  the  opening  pro-:. 

..vjCopftanj^jne*  Sir  Koights  Companions,  assist  me  to  open  the 
iCfy9£{av^,<>f  ^ir.  I^ights  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Rome 
,^1^4  Cfonstantine.'  (AH  the  knights  rise,  draw  their  swordrand 
:J5tan4  in  due  order.) 

C.  Sir  Knight  Eusebms,  whut  is^  the  first  duty  of  thj  Comp«a- 
ions  of  ^his  order  ? 

'E.To'see  the  cohclate  is  properly  cemented  and  that  the  Ja- 
'"titkw  is'-i*  hfe  |)oSt,duly  armed  and  clothed.  .  >; 

"^^'^C2Sirie^i^ht;JUhitdr  Oenewil,^  that  duty  doae^  .  %iejis 
"^tbae-^hUwodr^forts,  in  tlie  n^ual  foi^i  and  th«  larae  mW' 
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naliy,  as  in  the  other  decrees ;  after  wImoK,  the  <!«ficlaV9  is  j< 
olacBB^'Opte^iin  idte'iiame  of  Gonstantiiio  it«  Doble  and  royat  fom 
ieDby^.giy'mg  sixteen  knocks  and  the gi^aiul  hfonoars. 

I  >;j  -t.^.    ..11     ..::.,  •  /v    ,     r . 

V. '.J. !•  1  ' '..-..      .    .  Catechtsmf 

.'.{Qt '  Wiiy  4o  wo.  i6i)cn  and  close  in  this  degree  ^ith  sixteen  n 

fPf.U. 

..  4n  Ia  allu^ioB  t<»  the  sixteen  stars,  sarrounding -the  sixteen  Ic 
t^rs,:Q0«^9ing  the  Grand  Words,  In  hoc  n^ofvitac^^^in  the  for 
of  the  cross  of  Constantine,  in  the  heaTeos. 
,  Q.  Horw  do  we  prepare  our  candidates  for  Uus  degree. 

A,  in  the  elothingof  a  Roman  Soldier:  the  cross  of  C«nst«i 
tine  in  his  right  hand  and  in  his  left  a  New  TestameDt. 

Q.  For  what  reason. 

A.'  T^.hold  in  commemoration  the  mirade  that  wrongfattl 
QOUVQrjUQn  of.  Constantino  and  his  enemies,  his  pious  leal  I 
Obristianit.yk  wi  to  denote,  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  Emper 
tq  ei9bi:s^celhe  cbristisn. faith  and  to  propagate  the  same  irj  ti 
forc/^ofara^^;. 

Q.  Why  do  we  enter  the  conclare  with  two  reports. 

A*  :In  qoxamewwation  of  the  famous  cross  ana  visioa  seenl 
^o^^tantiqe  in  the  heavens. 
.  ^,  Be  pleaised  to  explain  them. 

,|A*,  Oneievening,  the  army  being  upon  its  march  towaxde  Rom 
QQnst?ntine9  intent  upon  various  considerations  upon  the  fate 
s|ii)^l,unary  things  and  the  dangers  of  his  appronchrag  ^pel^ib 
sensible  of  his  own  incapacity  to  succeed  without  diwieessisUoi' 
employed  his  meditations  upon  the  opinions  which  weiethen-cy 
tated  among  mankind  and  sent  up  lus  ejaculations  to  iieAen  ? 
an  inspiration  with  wisdom  to  be  able  to  choose  the  fistb  vrlin 
to  be  pursned*  As  the  sun  was  defining,  tl^re  wMbdbniyjii 
peered  a  piUar.of  light  in  the  heaveas,  in  Uie  fashion  of*  a  ^erM 
with. this  inscription; — In  Aoc  tigno  ranoes.  By  this  tken'idit 
overcome.T^o  extraordinary  an  appearance  did  not  ftdd  to  ores 
astonisbm^ty  both  in  the  emperor  and  hie.  whole  ^atmy^ifi] 
reflected  on  it  as  their  various  dispositions. ied  them.  -  T1»T'W] 
were  attached  to  Paganism,  prompted  by  tlutst  aospiceej  par 
nounced  it  to  be  a  most  inauspicious  omen,  .portending  tbeao 
unfortunajte  events.  But  it  ma4e  a  difGerent  itfl[ifire8BieB><:to  t 
En^peijors  ihind,  who  was  further  enooarageds  by  die  Tisiins*.^ 
the  bame  night.  He,  therefore,  the  following  .day^  cansedwroj 
s)^n4^rd  to  bemade^  like  that  which  he  had  seeniAthe  heaVei 
ap(i  ^ommdnded  it  to  be  carried  before  ihim  iahis  ware^iaaian;e 
sj^  , of  victory  and  celestial  pcotection^  - 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  thing  remarkable  in  the  life  of  o 
re^l  founder.  *  i 

A.'ll^^arms  of  his  soldiersj  the  public  .prayer^,  his  jchafity.ai 
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.  Q,'.Be  pleaded  to* expbfift..  •  -  i^ :  •  -  ,'  i-  .  •»  i  ':o  'iiJ  ^'i  ^^^  tVlUii 
X  As  foTlh©  a(il»/^f  hia  soldiecfi^  vfekm-weSteria^wlxaB^nb 
from  gentility,  n$]rt.f^iig^<ettkig.hiSiVi«iQa  and  victiDi^,  ^ei  g:^rin^liea) 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  thereby  they  might  the  sooner 
.  blot  out  from  their  remembrance  thei^  old  superstitious  idolatry 
(toiblot  in  one  tlial  was  worse,  R.  C.)'aifd  inthe  spirit  anbA^trilh, 
to  worship  the  only  true  god.  He  also  took  into  his  service'tttfll 
bonntiMiy- rewarded  all  such  soldiers' as  had  be^tf  ca^Hlercii  u^n 
ike  aceonot  of  their  being  christians,  and  prescvlft>ed  thesifr  aforliv' 
of  prayer  by  way  of  a  eonfeasi«>n  of  faith,  in  ti^esfe -words  !—^W^ 
acknowledge  thee  <mly  to  be  our  God  :  we  copfessthee-Wbe'riur 
king:  we  invoke  and  call  upon  thee  tabe  our  helper:  by  tfcee'.We 
obtain  our  victories:  by  thee  we  vanquish  atod  sUbd^ie^-oUr  fewi^i' 
mies:  to  thee  we  attribute  whatever  conveniences  We  lenjo^^:  atid 
by  thee  we  hope  for  good  things  to  GOin«.  To  thee  wc = direct  our 
silks  and  petitions,  most  humbly  beseecbidg  the€f  t6  prbt€(it  dtlV|' 
preserve .  Gonsiantiiie  oar  Emperor,  his  noble  c*bi)dr^n  ^nd  dfll' 
Christians:  and' beg.  of  thee,  our  everlasting  king,  to  e^ntinu^ 
them  long  in  life  and  give  them  victory  over  their  enemJfeelhtotrgb 
Christ  Jesus;  our  Lord.     Amen. 

V  The  good  emperor  gave  liberally  to  the  mamte«iafH?e'  of  SK^hobls. 
erected  for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  learning,  and  g^ratfterf 
large  privileges  to  universities,  oommandttig  the  scriptiir^^  to"  be 
diligeatly  kept  and  continually  r^ad  in  all  churches^  He'*ats^li- 
b^ly.relievedttfae  necessities  of  the  |)oot  remittitig  the'  fotitth^ 
part }c^  .1)18)  r^ntd  aadMeveaues  to  be  disposed  of  for  tb^st^Y^d"^ 
ofth«f ]pio«is uses.  .'  * '' 

ij^iaiidmb'tff  grey  marble  continues  at  Constantinople  to  thf^' 
daif.njBxotictha^tiirks  retain  a  venei?atiou  for  th^  ftiemory  of  tht^ 
wsNjAiJ  eoQfferoh 

-(|ice)CM»UMig  tkesix  years  that  Licitiius  reigned  witli  him,  the' 
tjjiiftidfttheperscoutioa  amounts  to  just  three  hundred  year*,*: 
wbcrfv.it/Qiased  with  this  g'reat  Emperor,  who  kid  a  lasting  folJn- 
dtllioir.for  tiu  honoiiv  of  tho  christian  name.  Upon  (his  aceourlt,^ 
bMliaeiporyiwiii^Aoiirmbin  the  minds  of  all  good  men  and  ehris- 
tiatk/O^asDiis,  till  lime  shall  be  no  moref. 

.(ft^  Ib  what  manner  do  we  enter  the  conclave  at  the  time  of  dur 
ewdAatitia.- >.: 

'cjA.iiOni'lhe  tviaiiglisiand  with  tUe»  pass  word,  Constantlne. 

VQinWMj  arb  ifd  tonkioted  round  the  conclave  twelve  tiftiesv 

i^b^riwd^aretexahdd  to  this  degree*  .t 

,>A^Ift;iicoibawmoration  of  ■  Gon8tantine*s   goin^  twelve  titties 

ronadiJthBfcpkitwf'giloMid  at  Roine  set  apart  for  the  church,  tftiaV- 

he  commanded  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  christians,  when  he' 

'^  Began  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christians  began  to  €;xisr„ACCwd-»i 
ing  to  this  apcount!  ^      .  .  .     .)*t  Q- 

^^Q6iti5i'Wh6h  wifl'tiiat'bct  And  what  but  time  cianextst' to  luale. 
up  the  sum  of  ^jternity  ?  R.  C/^ 
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c^H^'tt|>tin  his  imperial  sl^otilders  twelve  baskeU  of  ea^thfor 
fotlhdatkm,  HI  memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  second  reason, 

A.  In  allusion  to  the  twelve  great  pillars  that  support  the  Ghui 
of  RoHi4,  'on  which  was  delineated  an  abstract  of  the  Acts  of 
Aj^ystles. 

^Q.  Is' there  not  a  third  reason,  why  we  are  eonducted  nyu 
twelve  times. 

A.  In  commemoration  of  the  twelve  grand  pofnts  connected  « 
the  cinyss  of  Christ,  the  zeal  of  oar  gprand  and  noble  founder,  s 
that  of  his  mother,  St.  Helena. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  grand  point. 

A.  The  humility  Of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

Q.  The  second. 

A.  St.  Helena  going  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem. 

'Q.  The  third. 

A,  The  pious  and  diligent  enquiry  of  St.  Hekn^  after  the  \ 
cred  spot,  Golgotha, 

Q.  The  fourth. 

A.  St.  Helena  finds  three  crosses,  and  is  much  perplexed 
find  which  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

:Q.  The  fiM, 

A.  Macariu9>  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  directs  St.  Hi^lena  how 
discover  the  cross  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  two  thieves. 

Q.  The  sixth. 

A.  The  first  public  acts  of  St.  Helena  and  Constantitie,  si 
the  Cross  of  Christ  had  been  found. 

Q,  The  seventh. 

A.  The  two  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Q.  The  eighth. 

A.  The  cross  taken  away  by  one  of  the  heathen  Einpeiorf. 

Q,  The  ninth. 

A.  The  restoration  of  the  Cross  of  phrist. 

Q.  The  tenth. 

A.  The  Emperor  Heraclias  recovers  for  the  Ohriitians  the  cr< 
of  Christ  and  carries  it  himself  in  his  royal  robes  and  pomp 
state. 

Q,  The  eleventh. 

A.  Heraelius  divests  himself  of  his  robes  of  royalty,  and, 
pious  humble  state,  carries  the  cross  into  the  Church  on  Mow 
Calvary, 

Q.  The  twelfth. 
:.  A.  The  reign  of  the  son  of  Qod  at  the  day  of  Judgment* 

Q.  What  are  the  grand  woidtf  of  this  order. 

A.,  in-hbc  signo  vinees.  ^ 

-Q.  .What  are  the  pass  words.  ^  i: 

Ar  CoBstantme  and  Matthias. 

.  -Qw  What  is  the  c^ief  for niture  of  this  degree.  -    ^  - 
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^4  A  gtaodtrariapaveat  cross  placed  ie.  the:  ea^t)  iorioQ^.bj, 
sixteen  stars,  and,  in  the  centre,  the  sixteea  letters  forauag  t^e^* 
grand  words.  •  .-.•'.> 

Qi  What  is  the  Jewel  and  Mark  of  this  order*  •  -         / 

A.  A  wo$8  with  the  initials  of  the  grand  wojpd*  I-  H»  $.  V-   ;•     ; 

In  the  closing  of  this  degree,  there  is  an  invocation  of  thirtee;^/ 
sstintfty  or  the  t!velve  apostles  aiid  Saint  Paul,  in  the  true  Romi^n 
Catholic  style. 

•The  Chnstiaaa.  as  a  secf,  may  well  coramemorate  the  first 
connectioaof  Constantine;  with  their  church  as,  but  for  his  ^onbi- 
tioa  to  gain  the  Roman  Empire,  through  espousing  their  interest  as  a 
8ect,they  never  would  have  triumphed  oyer  the  previously  established 
Paganism.  But  Constantineis  no  credit  to  them:  he  was  as-great  a  hy- 
pocrite and  as  greata  villain  as  ever  lived.  He  destroyed  every  meqa- 
ber  of  his  own  family,  who,  he  thought,  stood  in  his  way  asan  empe- 
ror. He  murdered  his  his  wife,  betrayed  his  friends,  and  vioiate^^ 
all  his  tre^kties.  He  jointly  worshipped  as  a  Pagan  and  a  Christian 
and  some  historians  have  said,  that  he  expressed  his  contempt, 
for  Chistianity  on  his  death  bed. 


A  DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  KNMSHTS  OF 
'        THE  WHITE  EAGLl?  OR  PELICAN. 

This  dejgree  in  Scotland  has  been  also  called  that  of  Knights 
of 'the  Rosy  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  has  belbn  taken 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Masonry>  In  some  cases,  it  hd.s  borne  that 
distinction,  which  has  also  been  the  case  with  several  other  de-r 
grees,  before  new  ones  were  invented :  and,  had  Finch  lived '  to 
this  time,  we  should  have  had  a  degree  plus  ne  plus  ultra  or  tdtra 
ne  pluf  uUra^  But  I  have  another  degree  to  come  called  ne  plus 
ultra.  This  must  pass  as  that  of  Knights  of  the  Eagle  and  Perr 
feet  Mason.  This  degree  has  two  points  and  requires  two  apatrt- 
ments.  The  first  to  represent  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  the  second, 
tfaeiosteint  of  the  Resurrection.  In  this  and  in  the  ne  phas  ultra 
degree,  we  have  a  game  of  going  down  into  hell  I  * 

The  first  apartment  is  hung  with  black  and  lighted  with  thirtt 
three  lights  upon  three  candlesticks  of  eleven  branches.  Each 
light  Is  enclosed  in*  a  small  tan  box  a^d  issues  its  light  through  a 
boAe  ^  an  ihefa  diameter.  These  lights  denote  the  age  of  Jesus. 
Christ. 

In  three  angles  of  the  room,  north-east,  south-east,  and  south- 
vest,  are.  three  pfllars^  of  the  height  of  a  man,  on  the  chapiteraf  of 
which  a  word  is  written,  maldng  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, ' 

Every  lodge  or  chapter  has  its  picture  or  draught,  descriptive 
of  its  form,  and  of  the  proper  place  of  its  ofiScers  and  erfiblems. 
The  draught  of  ^his  degree  represents  thelodge  as  a  loag^squAre, 
with  triple  signs,  on  thd- exterior  ^f  'which  acfe  wiittenthe'wo^s 
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Wiidqm^  StrBagih.tiidi  Biawiji'y  md  Ea  the  itiit^M  e^et;  sbu 
north  and  west.  On  the  east,  at  the  noulhl and  ^ north  «iigies,'«l 
tmnr««d»cbii  andiii  sky  Btiiddedwith'stiwt  ampaloted,  •  H 
c^ii(b  't«rj|  dalficrf  -An  ea^le  ii  wen  beMtttjg*  the  tttir  itidtf  hisr  wuig 
M«] B^mibd  of  the  «u|«re«ie  power.         '  i  ..  r.  >.  •   ' 

•>  fThece^aw  alAO  dhrawn,  three  tquaras,.«oatalDio^<cbrflecinllfe 
vsfaiobiaonlain  fthree  angieSyOr  asi  eqtniatend  trtan^fe  «islcbviiU 
g^icmk  cf  Mount  Calvary.  On  the  snmnit  m  a  cabic  aCoAe  potii 
edilndf^atDtecif  as  if  sweating  hiood  and  water,  typto^l  of^e/am 
fertn§ps  4>f  the  son  of  God*  Upon  the  cubic  ttone'iy  a  rote,*  whii 
iboonoqpar^d  to  his  sweetness,  and  the  letter  J,  wbt<?h  meaiiBi  Jehi 
vub^.  tbi^*  expning  word ; 

i  Tihecspacd  caysuiHhe  square  is  filled  with  darkness)  to  i^reftfei 
that  mhkkk  hiqipe«ed'at  the  cracifikion.  Bek>w  it  am  all  t1 
aakticBiil;  instrumentB  Biid  to(ria  of  Masonry,  with  the*  c6i««iMi 
U-bken  and' divided  into  many  parts,  to  denote  that  all  (h«  4 
pending  parts  cf  the  work  of  a  mason  could  not^  be -worked  vt  U 
i)Ba4)h'oriDe  who  wai  master  of  it.  Lower  dowa  «  the  veil  of- tl 
lerapleventJiktotNraparts.  On  the  exterior  of  the  oriental  liiie^isrtl 
ceitaor,'iwTth  the  seven'  knots  of  union  as  perfect  ftiaMMs.  Belb 
th^imasker^is  a  little  table,  lighted  by  three  Itglrts,  «ftpmi -wfaio 
instead  : of  die  Bible,  ahe  gospel,  compasses,  square  and '  tmn^ 

(  areplfioed^     A\k  the  brethren  are  clotaed  in  black,  with 4t  -Mat 

I  sizaif  fnom  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side.     An  siprott  <do«lbb 

}  wklitblnok;  which,  must  not  be  worn  out  of  the  first  aparftm^ 

The-m-a^ter'aod  the  other  officers  wearoa  the  neck  4  wide  tfbbc 
ofitbkMyk  raohait,  from  which  bangs  the  jewel.      Tka  laasiei 

'  jfewel  fs-a  blaadng  star  of  seven  r^ys,  in  the  middle  of  Wbic>h  iad 

loltiei  Qi  The  raya  of  the  star  are  commonly  of  «ton|e  anrf?  tl 
niwintfng:  f  old*  The  jewel  of  the  Senior  Warden  i*  a  titniigli 
that  of  the  Junior  Warden  a  square  and  compasaei.  Thooih 
oncers  wear  their  ordinary  jewels^  which  are  ccrnsr^d  witb* 

I  Mnail  bk  of  black  cloth.  The  jewels  of  eaob  brother  i»  fonned  tr^  tk 

compasses  mounted,  the  points  upon  a  quarter  cirde.   Attko'hei 

<  hfthecom passes  is  a  blownrose,thestakkofwhichlosesfftM4fMibi 

of  the  points.  In  the  middle  of  the  rose  is  the  ^terO  tftotinti 
upon  a  .smai  1  crown .  I  n  the  midd le  of  >  the  cotnpls^os  tm;>  etOB 
of 'wbi<^  the  first  extremity  is  comisani  n\  the  head  of  the  <»ompd 
aes;  the  second,  opposed  to  it,  touches  the  middW  of  the  q^Mnnfi 
bircle;  the  third  and  fourth  abut  on  tha  middld'Oflhe  f^oihlt 
Upon  the  cross  is  a  pen  in  mosaic  gold  and  silver.  Oa^eaob  ttk 
npdff  on^  reverse  of  the  cross,  is,  in  the  middle,  an  idinsgle^tiMs 

■  t^it  wings  stretched  over  the  sides  and  -tne  talons:  ctotfiei^li] 

to  die  body.  On  the  other,  is  a  pelican  <MJ^n^  'tU^'%ttig9>0] 
•ended,  and  having  round  her  breast  seveA  yonngibrie*^  tbe  beai 
open  and  held  up  to  Teceire  tlie  blood  whi^h'  fk^i.ttofit^^^ 
«oljnde<l  bbsoAi  to  noMrisli  them.  This  slfouldbo'^goWrecr^ 
and  is  worn  in  the  first  apartnrcnt,  at  the  bottAi'>tff^a4afrg#>r< 
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SootSichffibboB^  Mrith  a  dvaii  black  %ps(A&  &tlb^nM,vt^iheM^^^9iilli 

,:iThe  MOQod^apariiKBt^irGprtoiiiitijdg  thb  inBUnDit.ofit)berdMtTecM 
ti^in  4ft:ih«»g;  with,  t^atr^,  liunwoiiji.  ligiAs  amdi  fiiWiof  ^orjf? 
without  a  human  figure.  The  thr«e  ckafidcjiierfty'Wikh  Mttf^hie^ 
IjgUtAi JUnimitiatQ.  this  opartiBenl;  buttwithewt  thb  boxe9;ijinrhe 
maMer^  .ibe  c|Ke^r3  oAd  bretfareii,  ^iv^oteriug^iichigfiSipartiJicnfllK/ 
t^kfiured  Msb^a  %nd  afnroDt,  ^ttb  the  ja^welt  before ilntotikinMU 
"HMyJ^eftr  the fyiqidawd «oar£, tts  iq  the preoedin^degoef.iH The) 
jAotiite of.  ihis- apartment  is  a  long  squareyirith.qQadrufjie^^ghs; 
with  .A©  wortft  jFaiiAv  Hiype,  QkaarUy,  Eaat,  SoUth,\  »>^,.and 
Norths  written  on  the  exterior,  and  an  indented  t«fc;<.ia»tliii;eabt/ 
lD<tfae#<igli9fl.ef  lit^  North  and  South  rare  Uie  nukaiid  sxf>oniiii  a 
e%  ituddod  with  at^fs.  In  the  first  pairWof  the^ciMty  acvdw  sun-r 
fiMMikd '  Willi  a  g}«ry  and  a  cloud,  with  ia&yoa tangles ^..upoo.tba 
cfi)6«iU  a:  f09e  of  paradise,  in  the  middle  of  twhtahiidithBfleltsi^'OiJ 
Bddw  iar«  ItMree  sqnareB,  in  which  arethr6eroii<e)as,.haviiigithAe€( 
triaAglto».  to  foriR  the  summit  which  is.  alkgorical  dT^Moiutt 
Qgd^ary^.tipoo  i?hich  the  Grand  Architect  <of  the:  UdiverB^jexrr 
piredl  Upon  tjbis  ^uoiflut  is  a  biasing  Jtav,  with  sfenrmtina^,) 
altnlog/with  aUHS'  splendour,  and  in  the  middlQ:of  it jthe)  Letter  Gi 
Tl^'atArjrdprefieQtA  allegoiically,  thesonof,  God  re6u$oitbtedr:iri 
aUiJUBjg)<>ffy.  ..Qn  tli^e  south  side  is  aPdicauiilpdn/its  iteatpipro*) 
is^(Jmrl;b(ii^«i9»9  whence  issues  three  stF^ams  of  biood>  toinoirisli 
thc^fte^we^^ypung  oiles;  which  is  an  image  of.paitettllal  tfindiBJ-ntavi 
(tefthe  KiQ/th  is  an  Eagle  beating  the  air  .with:  its  wings  i as >aik 
itea^of  wnpremd  power*  Below  is  the  tomb«  In  .theJo«v^.patt 
9(ihiejMiklvSl|iiai^,  upon  the  middle  line  from  thcLeastota  tfaiCiWffs^ 
ads  tben^ompasfites.oraping  board,  crow,  trowel  aadsquare.-  Upoji 
tb^.southdiaejs.the-^ubic  stone  pointed  and  its  hammer^  tbetulo 
fmd.ievi^.  .Upon  r  the  north  line,  the  rough  stone  and.  bamnohat; 
|h«liniill)9taAd  chisel,  the  plumb  line  and  th^  perpendioiriacw  On 
Ibe  etterAOvpf.  the  eaat.line,  the  column  and  tlibe  seten  kootsrof 
lM(ttdb,^Stp^rfQCtii»a80fiB»        , 

7,1  Thi$)N»a$ter^  this  lodge  allegorically  xepresents  the  person  of 
JWil^om  and  JP^ection,. which  gives  him  the  \Ai\eo^ most  mse and 
p^^tJiHLSt^gi^  Th^  wardens  are  4tykdmos^ea}Of//en^  and^peif^oii 
XhH(fiikteiJiMo^m.in0$^  puissant  trnd  perfect  brothers ^  adding  the 
lUh)«^>tb€ir'0$d«.  ..The  brethren  are  called  most  respfeta^le  cmd 
pai(fia\  Mt^mSpiM^yiafS  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  per/sot  only  in  Ute  seiiond 
i^isrttoeQUu     i  ■:'.  .:.'..  .<-'  n-]'i 

,  ./I«t th«^;s^0PPd  ^apartment^  there  are  90  other  tables  bntithatc^n 
^i>ngbir(«^:>th«:.itmst^,  very,  small  and  of  a  triangular,  .foifmi 
4cbe?6.  itfvfiolhing  «fiM  it  but  thf  book  o^  the  GoBpel,  .tba  totols  iq/ 
itss^wt^ ^f^\%^r^eV^i9*  7he  officers  and  thebretbcen^il^hea 
iat{thiA.Af>ait<«i^ttiti^othe  ted  sa^he6  andapro^is,!(iddiil9;there^o 
jlh»^ilM^>1i^hidhi,tbey^oreiin  t^e  fir$tapaitmenit>  at  the. bottom 
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Form  qf  opening  the ^rstapartmeni^ 

The  brethren  assembled,  master  in  the  east  and  warden^s 
west^  he  says,  aid  me  to  open  this  lodge.  The  wardens  i 
the  words.  The  Master  gives  seven  slow  reports^wilh  t^e  i 
and  a  double  distance  of  time  between  the  sixth  and  &e% 
This  is  called  reporting  as  a  Knight  of  the  Eagle.  Tlie  wa 
repeat  the  report. 

Master.  Most  excellent  brother,  Senior  Warden,  what 
first  duty  of  a  Mason? 

S.  W.  Most  wise  and  most  perfect,  it  is  to  see  if  the  Lo< 
'  tyled. 

M.  Let  the  most  excellent  brother  Junior  Warden  exam 
the  Lodge  be  covered. 

The  Junior  Warden  does  this  and  reports  to  the  Senior  a 
to  the  Master,'  that  the  lodge  is  covered. 

M.    Most    excellent    brother,    Senior    Warden,    what 
is  it? 

S.  W.  The  hour  of  a  t>erfect  mason. 

M.  Whait  is  the  hour  of  a  perfect  Mason? 

S.  W.  The  instant,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent, 
darkness  and  consternation  spread  upon  the  face  of  the  eart' 
light  is  obscured,  the  tools  of  masonry  are  broken,  the  bl 
star  disappears,  the  pointed  cubic  stone  sweats  blood  and 
and  the  word  is  lost. 

M.  Most  excellent  brother;  since  masonry  undergoes  so  g 
preparation,  let  us  employ  our  diligence  in  fresh  labours  f 
recovery  of  the  word.  The  Lodge  of  Knights  of  the  Eaj 
open. 

The  wardens  repeat  the  same  words,  and  then  all  glve~ 
huzzas  and  remain  silent. 

Reception  in  the  first  apartment. 

The  candidate  is  clothed  in  black,  decorated  with  a  red  ri 
an  apron  doubled  with  the  same  colour,  and  a  sword  and 
llis  eyes  are  not  covered.  The  deacon,  who  prepares  hiiO) 
The  temples  of  the  Masons  are  demolished,  the  tools  and  col 
are  broken  and  the  word  is  lost,  since  the  last  recepUon.  Id 
of  the  precautions  .we  had  taken,  we  have  lost  the  oietans  < 
gaining  it,  and  the  order  in  general  is  in  the  greatest  coi 
faatlon.     / 

,.  The  candidate  ready,  the  deacons  conduct  him  to  thed< 
the  lodge  and  make  the  report  of  seven.  The  Junior  Wi 
^swers  from  within  and  gives  the  seven  upon  the  mallet  c 
Senior  Warden,  he  returns  seven  upon  the  mallet  of  the  J 
Warden,  who  says : — Most  excellent  aad  perfect  brother,  £ 
WardeByOoe  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  lodge^. after   tbeia 
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of  the  Knight  of  the  Eagle.  The  Senior  Warden  makes  the  re- 
port to  the  Master,  who  days,  most  excellent  and  perfect  brother, 
Senior  Warden,  let  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  brother , Junior 
Warden,  see  who  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  with  tlie/usual 
precautions.  The  Senior  repeats  this  to  the  Junior  Warden,'  who 
,goes  to  the  door,  exchanges  seven  reports  with  the  dp^consj  opens 
It  and  asks,  who  is'therq* 

Deacon.  It  is  a  Knight  Mason,  wandering  among  the  woods 
and  mo^ntains,  who,  sincQ  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  ha^  lost 
the  word  and  requests  your  assistance  to  seek  and  recover  it. 

The  Junior  Warden  knocks  again  on  the  mallet  of  the  Senior, 
and  receives  the  compliment  in  return.     He   then  reports   the 
,  words  of   the  Deacon  and    the    Senior  reports    them   to  the 
master. 

M.  Most. puissant  and  perfect  brothers,  do  you  consent  to  his 
introduction  ?  They  assent  by  striking  their  nands  ag;ainst  the 
lodge.— All  now  appear  in  consternation  and  affliction,  sitting 
with  the  right-hand  on  the  heart  and  the  left  on  the  face,  the  head 
drooping  and  the  elbow  on  the  knees«  The  Master  leans  forward 
on  the  table  after  saying : — Most  excellent  and  perfect  brother, 
Senior  Warden,  let  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  brother.  Junior 
Warden,  introduce  the  Knight  Mason  and  place  him  in  the  we^t, 
to  answer  the  questions  which  will  be  put  to  him.  The  Senior 
communicajtes  the  order  and  the  J  unior  goes  to  the  door,  makes 
the  seven  reports  and  receives  the  same  from  the  Deacon.  He 
opens  th^  door  atid  conducts  the  candidate  to  the  west:  then 
gives  seven  reports  upon  the  mallet  of  thS  Senior  Warden  and  re- 
ceives his.  reply,  when  he  says,  most  excellent  and  perfect  brother, 
Senior' Warden,  I  bring  to  you  a  Knight  Mason,  who  requests 
the,  word.     The  Senior  repeats  this  to  the  master. 

M.  Brother,  corruption  has  glided  among  our  work.  It  is  no 
longer  in  our  power  to  labour.  You  perceive  the  consterna- 
tion that  reigns  here. .  At  this  moment,  a  strange  confusion  e:i]sts 
among  us'  and  over  the  face  of  the  universe.  The  veil  of  the  tem- 
^e  IS  rent.  Darkness  covers  the  earth.  The  sun  is  obscared. 
Our  tools  are  broken.-  The  blazing  star  has  disappeared.  The 
pCMHted  cubical  stone  sweats  blood  and  water.     And  the  word  is 

:  You  see^  that  it  is  liot  possible  to  give  it  to  you,  howdver,  it  is 
notour  design  to  despair:  we  will  find  out  the  new  law,  that  we 
irisy  reco^r  the  w6rd.    Are  you  also  desirous  of  following  the 
new  law  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
'Noodle.    Yes',  most  wise, 

M.'Mostexcelient  and  perfect  brother  Junior  Warden,  make  him' 
Vr^fifel  for  the  space  of  thirty  three  years,  by  the  west  north,  east 
and  south,  that  he  may  approve  the  beauties  of  the  new  law.     - 

Tiie  Jtldiot^  Wai'deo  oottducteNoodle  thirty  three  times  nwtod  tke 
h>dg«wttfaoinstoppiifg.  In  this  tra;rel,he  makes  him  rer&afkth^thi^^e 
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columns  Iq  the  throe  parts  of  the  ledge;  As  he  leads  hii 
each,  he  telU  him  their  names  are  Faiths  Hope  and  Charily^ 
ding  him  well  remember  these  names,  because  they  must  be 
forth  be  his  guides. 

He  leskds  him  back  to  the  west,  where  he  gives  seren-jref 
with  the  mallet  upon  that  of  the  Senior  Warden,  yrho  reUira! 
same.  J.  W.  Most  excellent  and  perfect  brother,  Senior  \ 
den,  the  mysterious  voyage  is  accomplished.  The  Sentiy  ^ 
den  reports  it  to  the  Master. 

M.  Brother  Noodle,  what  have  you  learnt  in  this  jounsey  ? 

Noodle.  Three  virtues,  to  be  my  guide  henceforth,  FaM,  i 
and  Charity.  Teach  me  if  there  be  any  others  to  seek  and 
low. 

M.  No,  my  brother,  these  are  positively  the  principles  am 
pillars  of  our  new  master;  approach  and  take  with  us  th< 
g^igements  we  require.  The  Senior  Warden  makes  him  appr 
the  table  and  kneel  with  his  right  knee  upon  the  gospel ;  an< 
this  posture  he  takes  the  following 

Obligation. 

YeS)  I  promise,  by  the  same  obligations,  which  I  have  tak 
the  former  decrees,  of  masonry,  never  to  veveal  the  secrets  d 
Knights  of  the  Eagle,  to  any  Knight  Mason,  Grand  Archi 
Master  Mason,  Fellow  Craft,  er  Entered  Apprentice,  nor  U 
uninitiated,  under  the  penalty  of  being  for  ever  deprived  of 
;tn]e  word,  of  remaining  in  perpetual  darkness. 

That  a  river  of  blood  and  water  shall  issue  cpnftiaually 
iny  body,  and  under  the  penalty  of  suffering  anguish  of  so« 
being  steeped  in  vinegar  and  gaU,  of  having  on  my  head*  the  i 
piercing  thorns,  and  of  dying  upon  the  cross ;    so  help  mi 
grand  architect  of  the  universe. 

The  Senior  Warden  leads  Noodle  to  the  right  and  puts  the  fc 
apron  upon  him,  telling  him,  that  it  is  the  mark  of  all  ma 
who  have  not  aided  in  causing  our  grief;  but  that  it  ought  1 
present  to  us  the  image  of  it,  and  to  serve  us  for  a  knowle4 
those  among  us,  who  seek  to  receive  the  true  word  and  to  b 
lightened  in  the  new  mystery,  by  a  real  contritioD  and  perfec 
mility. 

In  taking  the  sash  and  passing  it  from  the  left  to  the  rigt 
says ;  The  sash  is  a  symbol  of  oar  sorrow  for  the  loss  i 
word.  You  ought  to  know  it  as  a  mark  of  grief,  until  1^ 
recovered.  Go  to  the  west  and  assist  us  in  reoovering  it. 

Noodle  places  himself  between  the  two  Waideaa*    The  ip 

fives  seven  reports,  which  are  answered  by  the  Sesuoc  Wa 
he.  brethren  raise  their  heads,  cross  their  armS'  with  a  hai 
each  breast  and  appear  less  sorrowfiul. 

M,  Most  excellent  Jand  perfect  brodier,  iBeaior  Wasden, 
is  the  motive  of  our  assembling  ? 
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M.  What  means  this  mystery  ?         ,  .  ''f'^'^  "'''*  'f  '\  \''-^ 

^^>^i'W^TheIo«iH)f  th^  woM  of  a  Hasoi'  ^hlcK^Ho^t!  iU^k- 

'>B4riJiay,'i^^bopc^,byt)(i'r^id,b'erec6,Vet'dd:    '   j;  ^•/,;''i  ''^^  '^  '"^ 

•  M.^WhttmTttStbe  done  to  regain  it?         ':   :•      /'  .^.     '^n  .a 

'  #.  wri'^^nmst  etobiraiife  the  new  la^  au'd  "be  wett'ifto^Wited 

of  its  three  virtues,  which  are  its  pillar^^ib  base  ahd  pn^cuilei'. 

lA/.Whatatte'th^y?--  *  •  "^  //'^;;  -^ 

I^.^W.  Ya^h,  hope  and  charity,  *  v\ 

•iV»*;'^H6w  shall  we^finti  these  three  piHats?      '        • ''    '     "^'^^ 

S.  W.  In  travelling  and  wandering  in  the  greatest  obsctmtT. 

»«•>».  How  Ibnf?  -  V    .      ^ 

'  SVW. 'The  <pac^  of  three  days.  "-   ';'     '    V  ;  ' '^ 

■  ■•ll;:ljeCtP8go,1)Tother,fromtheea8t  to  the  south',  fi^bmi^'^sbtit^ 

'foilbd  w^^  from  the  ^westto  the  north,  and  etldeavoi^f  pot^ 

lose  sight  of  the  sentiments  which  may  guide  us.  '  '    i  <'x  l 

All  rise  in  silence  and  make  thirty-three  steps  of  the  round 

of  the    lodge.       Before  the  last  seven,  the.  master  jgpe«  fvom 

"thiitipattmfent  to  the  other,  where  he  gives  up  his  iashlnff  Ijlac^ 

mik  to  take  the  Ted  ones.     He  is  followed  by  aH  th^  brethr^, 

Jwhy'da  the  same.     He  then  walks  towards  the  door x)f  ,tlj[^ ^'i^- 

xiil^  cilpaVtraent,'  whitih  is  expressly  prepared  for  ^ 

.    The  second  point  of  Reception.  *    ' 

™<5'Th**  tqfAHtftWit'  fyt  the  preparation  and  for  this  reception*is  a 
"^^hifei^^tKt  most  remote  from  the  others,  and  made  as  terrif^^ing  a)j 
'^dKM^,  to  fefliemble  the  torments  of  hell.  It  has  Bevien  chande'* 
^Iferdj^itf^  grey  burning  flambeaus,  whose  mouths  represent  deaths 

bead  and  crossbones.     The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  painted 
'^it^  flftmes^,  and  figures  of  the  damned. 
'''^'Mtateting  the  second  apartment,  the  Master  gives  seven  e<][bfi- 

tiiMd  Reports,  whrch  lare  catied  the  report  of  the  Perfect  Mason. 
*Tte  d©or  15  opened  by  a  brother  appointed*  to  guard  it,  and  to 

%hom  ^^th  gives  the  report  of  a  perfect  mason  and  the  pai^s 

^m)td    Bsmnnel.      The   candidate    comes  last  and  reports  «ts 

a  Knight  of  the  Eagle  and  is  deficient  of  the  pass  word, 
^6a'  wSdb,  admittance  is  refused.  He  says  'H  am  one  ofHhe 
•^4)rdthev9,  who  seek  the  yrotd  lost,  by  the  aid  ef  the  new  law  atid 
^tll^thre^  bolttnios  of  -masonry."    At  these  words^  the    guard, 

who  knows  him  ffeo'be  a  candidate,  takes  his  sash  and  apron 
''  ftt^nS*  Itim,  mmg  these  marks  of  decoration,  are  not  hutable 

smmdh  i^^Mify  him  to  find  it,  atkd  that  bemuM  paM'thrtos^ 
nteMh'toore  fig^tem  trials.    He  then  covers  iiim  with  al^ck 

doth,  covered- with  dirty  a»hes,  so  that  he  can  see  no^iRgf.'  Uftll- 
^^  yiMitiiat  he  id  16  be  iro^ducted  to  the  d^tkeat  df  |)la6e8,^ffom 
No.  15.    Vol  XII,  -  ^  -  -•  •  -^  ^^^•'  ^i 
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)  vbich  the  word  most  come  forth  triumphant  to  the  glory  and  a 

vantage  of  masonry,  and  that  he  must  abandon  all  self-confideD 

I  In  thiscondition,  he  is  conducted  into  an  apartment,  in  wki 

I  there  is  a  steep  descent,  up  and  down  which  he  is  directed 

'  travel;' after  which,  he  is  conducted  to  tlie  door  and  has  t 

black  cloth  removed.      Before  him  stand  three  figures  dressed 

I  devils.     He  is  then  ordered  to  parade  the  room  three  times,  wit 

out  pronouncing  a  word,  in  memory  of  the  mysterious  descent  ii 
tlie  dark  places,  which  lasted  three  days.      He  is  then  led  to  i 

I  door  of  the  apartment,  covered  with  tlie  black  cloth,   and  to 

that  the  horrors  through  which  he  has  passed  are  as  nothing, 
comparison  widi  those  through  which  he  has  to  pass:  theretQ 
he  is  cautioned  to  summon  all  his  fortitude,  to  meet  the  dread 
scene ;  which  proves  a  mere  trick. 

I  Thus  prepared,  he  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the  second  apa 

ment,  and,  whilst  the  Wardens  are  answering  the  report,  he  is< 
structed  how  to  answer  their  questions  and  told  that  a  misforto 
will  befall  him  if  he  does  not  answqr  correctly.  The  ceremony 
successive  reporting  takes  place  within  and  the  Junior  Wardei 
instructed  to  enquire  with  the  usual  precautions.  These  preci 
tions  are  the  reports  and  the  challenge  of— who  comes  there  s 

I  vhat  is  your  request. 

'  Deacon.  It  is  a  Knight  of  the  Eagle,  who,  after  penetrating 

deepest  place,  hopes  to  procure  from  you  the  word,  as  the  fiuii 
^  his  research. 

The  door  is  again  shut,  and  the  usual  ceremony  of  report 
gone  through.  The  master  orders  the  candidate  to  be  introduc 
which  is  dona  in  the  same  ceremonial  form,  finally  introduci 
him  to  the  Master,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Eagle  desirous  of  rccov 
ing  the  lost  word,  and  of  becoming  a  perfect  mason. 

IM.  From  whence  came  you  ? 
Noodle.  From  Judea. 
"  M.  Which  way  did  you  come  ? 
.N.  By  Nazareth, 

M.  What  is  the  name  of  your  conductor  ? 
N.  Raphael. 

M.  Of  what  tribe  are  you  descended  ? 
N.  Judah. 

M.  Give  me  the  four  initials  of  these  four  words. 
N.  I.  N.  R.  L 
I  M.  What  do  these  four  letters  signify  ? 

I  N.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

M.   Brother,  the  word    is  found:    let  him   be  restored 
fight. 

The  Junior  Warden  quickly  Ukes  off  the  blacV  cloth,  and^ 

the  signal  of  the  master,  all  the  brethren  clap  their  hands  th 

^    •  times  and  give  three  huzzas.     The  Master  says,  approach  my  d 

brother,  that  1  may  communicate  to  you  the  la»t  words  of  perf 
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ttaaonry. — He  is  conducted  to  the  master,  tvho  gifes  hitn  tM 
fii^,  word  and  grip.  -  '  '     ' 

M.  Our  signs,  to  know  each  other  in  this  degree,  are  first,  tcr 
raise  the  eyes  to  heaven,  crossing  the  hands,  with  the  fore  finger 
pointing  upwards^  and  letting  them  fall  together  on  the  belly. 
This  is  chlled  the  sign  of  admiration.  The  second  which  is  the 
answer  to  it  is,  to  lift  the  right-hand  and  to  point  the  index  to- 
wards heaven*,  the  other  fingers  being  clenched,  to  denote  that 
there  is  but  one  being,  who  is  the  sovereign  and  pure  truth. 

The  ^ip  is  to  lay  the  hands  on  the  breasts  of  a  brother  and  to 
begin  with  one.  To  know  a  brother  j  you  place  either  hand  cross- 
ways,  or  the  right-hand  to  his  right  breast.  He  answers  with  his 
left-hand  to  your  left  breast,  and  with  the  other  hands  in  the 
Bame  manner.  This  is  called  the  good  posture.  The  word  is  the 
I.  N»  R.  I.  and  the  pass- word  Emanuel. 

Noodle,  is  told  to  practise  the  grip  and  word  with  each  perfect 
mason  in  the  lodge  and  lastly  with  the  master.  After  which,  he 
receives  the  Rosette  and  Jewel  of  a  Knight  of  the  Eagle  and  Per- 
fect Mason,  and  has  it  attached  to  the  bottom  of  his  grand 
Scotch  Ribbon. 

M.  Brother  Noodle,  this.  Rosette  is  to  remind  you  of  the  loss 
of  the  word,  and  this  Jewel  will  teach  you,  by  its  symbol,  that 
masonry  includes  a  mysterious  allegory  concealed  from  all  but 
perfect  masons.  The  cross  of  your  Jewel  should  be  knowtf  to 
yoQ  better  than  I  can  explain  it.  May  you  nev^r  lose  the  memory 
of  it.    We  will  proceed  to  your  instruction  in 

THE  HISTORICAL  DEGREE  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  EAGLE 

ArrER  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  masons  having  neglected 
their  labours,  and  abandoned  to  the  rigours  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  times  the  valuable  buildings  which  they  had  raised  with  so 
much  pains,  their  works  fitted  with  so  much  decency,  the  wisdom 
of  their  workmanship,  the  strength  of  the  materials,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture  were  alike  exposed  to  corruption,  cour 
fusion,  and  disorder.  The  grand  architect  of  the  universe;  deter- 
mined to  manifest  his  glory  and  to  abandon  the  support  of  the 
materials  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  in  order  to  erect  tn  its  stead 
the  sublime  and  excellent  spiritual  geometry*  whose  existence 
human  power  should  not  b^  able'  to  attack,  and  whose  duration 
should  be  through  an  eternity  of  ages.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  that  men  have  seen  the  miraculous  phenomenon, 
that  prodigy  of  prodigies,  the  cubical  stone  sweating  blood  and 
Water  and  suffering  anguish  of  soul.  It  was  then,  that  the  stone^ 
Ae  comer  of  the  building,  was  torn  by  the  workmen  from  the 

'  •  Ho  wis  one  to  know  which  way  heaven  lies?  R.  C<       ' 
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I  fQimdation.Qf  ^he  tempk,  tabe  thrown  ampng  the  rnins^  apd , 

the  mystic  rose  was  sacrificed  on  a  cross,  planted  on  the  mv) 

I  .  of  the  mountain,  wbich  is  elevated. above  the  surface  towardi 

f  celestial  globe^  by  three  squares,  three  circles,  and  three  trian 

1  cut  with  the  point  of  a  diamond. 

In  an  instant.  Masonry  was  destroyed,  the  veil  was  rent, 
earth  was  covered  with  darkness,  the  lig;ht  was  obscured,  the  t 
of  masonry  were  broken,  the  blazing  star  disappeared^  the  v 
xms  lost.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  into  what  a  depth  «f'  mi 
every  mason  was  plunged.  At  that  fatal  moment,  an  uaacoo 
able  dismay,  a  vast  consternation  was  the  least  c€  their^^ 
They  were  obliged,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  to  vander  in 
deepest  obscurity,  uncertaiii  whether  their  life  would  beprc^^ 
ed,  or  whether,  by  some  fresh  accident,  it  would  be  taken  i 
them*  Never  before  was  sQch  great  perplexity  e](pen(mc0d 
the  human  heart.  But  the  will  of  him,  who  conducts  apd  r 
all  eventSi  and  who  had  caused  this  universal  astonishman 
the  expiration  of  three  days,  caused  the  light  to  shine  a^ain ; 
-as  a  brilliant  testimony,  behold  a  new  phenomenon. — ^Thebr( 
tools  of  masonry  were  again  made  entire:  the  blazing  star  si 
in  all  its  splendour,  na}r,  with  a  greater  brilliancy  and  the  v 
was  fou^d  ^gain.  This  happiness  happened,  however,  onl 
those  masons  who  had  shaken  off  the  negligence  and  hardnei 
heart,  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Some  of  them,  having  travc 
tlie  space  of  thirty-Uiree  years,  in  search  of  the  word,  ta| 
others,  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  three  pillars — F; 
Hope,  and  Charity,  and  to  follow  the  new  law,  in  the  hop 
re-entering  on  the  mystic  labours  of  their  order.  It  was  onl 
means  of  these  new  principles,  that  Masonry  re-appeared  in 
light  of  man,  under  the  rules  which  allegorically  conducted  t 
to  practise  it  in  their  actions.  From  this  time,  masons  no  i 
built  material  edifices;  but  occupied  themselves  ia  spiri 
buildings.  They  fortified  their  works  by  temperance,  pmdc 
jtutice  and  strength  ;  and  they  no  longer  feared  the  vicissiii 
of  the  times. 

May  you,  my  dear  brother,  never  want  these  supports  and 
the  grand  architect  of  the  universe  b^  your  aid  and.  guide. 

Form  of  closing  the  Lodge. 

The  master  and  wardens  give  the  seven  reporta. 

M.  Most  excellent  and  perfect  brother.  Senior  Warden,  i 
hour  is  it  with  perfect  masons  ? 

S.  W.  The  n>oment  when  the  word  has  been  reoov^red,  f 
.  the  pointed  cubical  stone  has  been  cbimaed,  the^iy^stierove 
blazing  star  restored  with  greater  splendour,  when  the  tooii 
restored  entire,  and  the  light  has  re-appeared  to  one  eye4' 
greater  brilliancy,  when  the  darkness  isdispevsed  and  .4»einei» 
law  firmly  eataUisbed  among  the  labouxars  in.  na^ooiy. .    >i 
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'[  M.  Most  excellent  sltid  perfect  brother;  Senior  Warden',  follow- 
ing^ Uils  lav^,  becanse  k  is  the  end  of  all  the  wonders  which  haf  e 
aatonished  our  ejes,  I  pronounce,  tliatthe  lodge  of  perfect  masons 
h  dosed.  The  Wardens  repeat  these  words  and  all  the  brethren 
^we  three  claps  and  three  huzzas. 


Tlilt reader  will  peroeive,  that  the  drift  of  the  Knight  Tern- 
pliir».<l^ree,  ftad  these  Roaicrusian  dregrees^  ia  to  mak^ 
Masonry  begin  io  Judaism  and  to  ead  in  Chnstianity,  as  tkue 
religioa  of  the  Bible  begins  in  J  udaism  and  ends  in  Cbristi- 
Wij.  It  ia  a  disjointed- concern^  has  no  cbunection,  and 
*#oald  mitisff  no  sensible  and  reasoning  mind.* 

The  degree  to  come,  i>r  the  ne  plus  ultra^  is  very  like  the 
fiisl.  Each  has  evidently  been  the  we  plus  tt/^a  of  differ- 
ent lodges,  fiut  like  every  other  thing,  we  must  take  ma- 
sonry as  we  find  it  My  object  is  not  to  invent. or  to  Im- 
prove ;  but  to  expose ;  so  1  proceed  to  the  completion  of 
ipy.tasky  in  the  exposure  of 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ROSICRUCIAN  OR  NE  PLUS 
ULTRA  DEGREE.  . 

"Tflt^  dignity  is  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  masonry.  The 
possession  of  it  is  of  that  importance,  that  the  members  liave.a 
right  to  be  admitted  into  inferior  lodges  without  examination, 
tet  the  Knights  of  the  Rosy  Cross  are  more  particular  in  demand- 
ing demonstrative  proof  from  strangers,  than  any  other  order  of 
masonry.  '  They  will  not  except  as  a  visitor  any  brother  unless  he 
is  Well  known,  or  can  give  a  ready  answer  to  every  question  pro- 
posed. They  advance  no  person  who  has  not  been  admitted  into 
all  the  preceding  degrees. 

There  are  three  points  in  the  Rosicrusian  system :  the  first  and 
second  are  called  sovereign  chapters,  and  the  third  the  mystic 
suppef.    The  latter  of  which  is  held  only  four  times  a  year. 

The  officers  are  called  most  wise,  orator,  secretary,  and  master 
af  the  ceremonies^  The  brethren  are  stiled  most  respectful 
hmgkts. 

The  Jewel  of  this  dignity  is  a  triangle  formed  by  a  coimass  and 

a  qusirtef  of  a  circle.     In  die  centre  is  a  cross,  upon  which  is  a 

rose,  and  upon  the  quarter  of  the  circle  is  a  pelican,  bleeding  to 

•feedJiwy^ittng.    The  Jewel  is  tied  to  a  black  pose  and  pendant 

^ta  H  black:  collar^  in.  the  first  point,  and  to  a  orimson  in  the 

-;iseo6tSd.-  -       •  •      ' '     . 

'|'^''Tiie>:detnmti6n<  of  the  lodge^  in  the  principal  apartment^  are 
^^ifttti-a  ti^hgular  altar  on  se\'en  steps..    Behind  it  is  a  large  trans- 
parency/^ich  a  crotos  «ad  a  rose  painted  on  its  middle,  and  an  in- 
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vcrtption  over  it,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Kmg  of  the  Jews. 

Broken  coiumns  are  visible  on  one  side  of  the  transpftrency  and  a 

tomb  Ml  ihe  other  in  the  east,  with  three  large  lights  in  the 

west. 
This  preparation  serves  for  the  three  points,  except  at  a  reception 
J  when,' for  the  first  point,  the  whole  is  covered  with  black,  and 

\  three  columns  are  placed,  with  the  theological  virtues  on  them,  oi 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. — Two  other  apartments  arc  esssential 
•i  for  the  introduction ;  one  is  denominated  the  chamber  of  the  last 

*  '        degree,  and  the  other  is  called  the  obscure  chamber,  no  lighl 
1  being  admitted. 

First  point, 

j  The  most  wise  is  seated  oi;i  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  with  hia 

head  supported  by  one  of  his  hands.     He  strikes  five  equal  and 
two  quick  strokes,  saying : — What  hour  is  it. 
A«  The  fir«t  hour  of  the  day. 

M»  W,  It  is  time,  then,  to  commence  our  labours.  Invite  the 
most  respectable  knights  to  assist  us  to  open  the  sovereign  chap 
ter  of  the  Rosy  Cross.  We  are  overcome  with  grief ;  the  veil  ol 
the  temple  is  rent;  the  columns  of  masonry  are  broken;  the 
cubical  stone  has  sweated  bl6od  and  water ;  the  word  is  in  dangei 
.    of  being  lost  and  it  is  almost  finished. 

Most  respectable  Knights,  let  us  confer  with  each  other  and 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  word, "before  it  is  too  late.     (They  make 
'  up  the  word  I.  N.  R.  I.)    I  congratulate  you  all,  that  the  word 
is  known.     What  eUe  remains  for  us  to  do  ? 

Orator.  Most  wise,  we  respect  the  decrees  of  the  most  high, 
render  homage  to  the  supreme  architect,  and  bend  the  knee  to 
hire  from  whom  we  derive  our  existence. 
[  The  chapter  rises  and  turns  towards  the  east,  makes  the  sign, 

*  bends  forward  and  kneels.     Then  all  rise  up  and  strike  seven 
^  with  their  hands,  saying,  Oyer^ 

M.  W.  I  declare  this  sovereigpi  chapter  to  be  assembled.   Give 
i  notice  to  the  candidate  to  present*himself. 

J  The  candidate  is  in  the  chamber  of  the  last  degree  and  writes 

Ms  name,  his  address,  the  degrees  in  masonry  through  which  he 
has  passed,  and  states  his  age  to  be  thirty-three.    The  master  of 
i  the  Ceremonies  conducts  him  to  the  door  and   demands  admis- 

j  .  sion  as  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,    which  is  answered  with  the 

,  report  of  |a  Rosicrucian. 

M.  W.  See  who  waits* . 
I  .  M.  C  A  candidate  requests  entrance  to  explore  tbd  mysteries 

i  of  this  degree  ?  #*. 

A  ballot  for  his  admission  takes  place,  and,  if  in  the  affirmitive 
i  %he  chapter  give^  seven  plaudits,  exclaiming  oyer  tiiree  times. 

M.  W.  Permit  the  candidateHo  enter. 
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At  this  -mouQiit,  the  M.  C.  put«  the  insignia  of  a  Rosicrocian  on 
htm  and  conducts  him  into  tne  chapfer.  The  members  appear 
sorrowful.  He  presents  him  by  acquainting  the  Most  wise,  tliata 
worthy  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  requests  the  honovf  of  ob» 
taiftiog  the  fevour  of  being  admitted  to  the  sublime  degr^ee  of  a 
Rosierucian,  ^ 

M,  W.  Worthy  Knight,  who  are  you  ? 

Noodle.  I  am  born  of  noble  parents  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah- 

M,  W.  What  art  do  you  possess  ? 

N.  Masonry, 

M.  W.  Worthy  Knight,  you  inspire  us  with  esteem;  but  you 
perceive,  that  sorrow  abides  with  us.  All  is  changed.  The 
gfround  support  of  the  Temple  is  no  more.  The  veil  is  torn.  The* 
colamns  are  broken.  The  most  precious  ornaments  are  taken 
and  the  word  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  may  be  recovered 
by  your  courage,  and  we  shall  certainly  employ  you  in  that  pur^ 
suit.  But  you  must  assure  us  by  an  obligation,  that  if  you  ob- 
tain the  knowledge  of  our  mysteries,  you  will  never  communi- 
cate them  to  others,  unless  they  are  qualified  to  receive  them.  If 
you  are  willing,  approach  the  altar,  bend  your  knee  to  the  ground,, 
and  place  your  right  hand  on  the  Holy  Law,  repeating  the  obliga- 
tion after  me.  ^   . 

The  penalty  of  this  obligation  is  to  be  dishonoured  and  ban- 
ished from  all  lodges,  as  beiug  unworthy  to  form  a  companionship 
with  virtuous  masons. 

M.  W.  Worthy  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross ;  This  is  the  last 
time  I  salute  you  as  such.  Henceforward  you  will  be  dignified 
mth  greater  power.  The  Master  of  the  ceremonies  wiW  conduct 
yoit>wbere  you  are  to  obtain  it.  The  columns  before  you  are  emblem- 
atical of  the  theological  virtues.  Imprint  them  on  your  mind  and 
let  them  be  the  foundation  of  your  future  welfare.  Proceed  now 
OB  your  pilgrimage ;  but  remember,  that  we  await  your  return. 
Mav  it  be  happy  and  may  yoij  bring  with  you  peace  and  felici- 
ty' 

Noodle  is  led  to  the  dark  chamber.  Chains  are  rattled  to  intim- 
idate him  :  during  which  he  traverses  it  seven  times.  In  the  in- 
teriin,  the  columns  arc  taken  away  and  the  black  cloths  removed,, 
in  the  sovereign  chapter,  which  makes  it  a  transition  to  the  apart- 
ment for 

The  second  Point, 

Noodle  is  brought  into  the  chapter  and  the  subsequent  an- 
swers are  dictated  to  him  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Q.  Worthy  Knight  from  whence  came  you? 

A.  Judah. 

Q.  By  what  place  have  you  passed  ? 

A.  Nazareth. 

Q.  Who  has  conducted  you. 

A.  Raphael. 
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*  Q*Of  wkat  tribe  ur^  yov- 

i  Q.  Collect  the  inttiate  oC  the  namet. 

!  A,  I.N,R.I. 

|l^  Wj  It  U.the-sMii^  at  the  intcriptioD  over  the  cross*  It  is  the 
'  vord  which  your  zeal  will  render  invincible,  and  which  will  be  bj 

M  yutt  perpetuated  till  time  shall  be  no   more.     Advance  nod  re- 

{  ceive  the   reward  due  to  your  merit.    (Noodle  ftdtances  and 

kneels.)  In  virtue  of  the  power  that  I  have  received  from  the 
metropolitan  lodge  of  Harodim,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  au- 
gust assembly  of  Knights,  my  brothers  and  my  equals,  I  admit, 
rsceive  and  constitute  you,  at  present  and  for  ever,  a  Knight  Priaoe 
of  the  ea^le  and  of  the  Pelican,  Perfect  Mason,  Free  of .  H^rodun, 
'  yoder  the  title  of  sovereign  of  the  Rosy  Cross;  by  which  yoa  esn 

joy  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  prince  perfect  mason,  unto  the 
sixth  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  without  being  m  need 
of  our  particular  authority ;  our  only  reservation  being  that  of  the 
degree  you  have  now  received. 

Noodle  riseSf  is  invested  with  the  crimson  sash  and  jewel,  awt 
iaentrusted  with  the  sign  word  and  grip. 

Catechism. 
t  Begins  with  the  form  of  finding  the  word  already  repeated. 

j  Q.  What  is  the  word  among  us. 

A.  The  sacred  word  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 
'  Q.  How  did  you  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  degree. 

A.  By  the  three  theological  virtues. 

Q.  Name  them. 

A.  Faith,  hope  and  charity. 

Q.  In  what  were  you  farther  instructed. 

A.  A  sign  and  grip. 
f;  .    Q»  Give  the  sign  and  grip. 

',  A.  Cross  hands  and  arms^and  look  to  the  east.     The  grip  is 

^  made  by  mutually  placing  the  hands  on  each  shoulder,  that  the 

arms  may  cross  each  other.     The  one   says  pax  vebis  the  other 
f  holy  ends. 

^  ^  Q.  iHave  you  any  knowledge  o(  the  Pelican. 

A.  I  have,  most  wise. 
' '  Ql  What  does  it  import. 

A.  A  symbol  of  the  redeemer  of  the  world  and  of  perfect  humility 
i'  Q.  ^hy  does  the  Pelican  pierce  its  breast  witK  its  bill. 

,  A.  To  nourish  its  young  with  its  blood   and  thereby  to  shew, 

\  that  Christ  our  redeemer  so  loved  his  young  and  old  people,  as 

!  to  save  them  from  death,  by  the  sheddmg  of  his  blooa  for  your 

I  sii(i3  and  mine. 

Q.  What  ia  the  aim  of  the  Roscrucians. 

A.  To  respect  the  decrees  of  the  most  high,  to  render  h^orag^ 
to  the  deity. 
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M.  W.  Tt  \t  our  doty,  as  mem,  to  be  «o;  tHw^  psfrtieuhirly  4% 
masons,  to  bend  the  knee  before  him  who  gave  us  bein^.  '  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  what  is  the  ho«r  of  the  day  ?  *      ' 

M.C.  Thslasthouroftheday.  "*  . 

M.  W.  Since  it  is  so,  recollect  our  situations  a*  Knights  Of  ttie 
Rosy  Cross  and  retire  in  peace. 

rte  M.  W.  strikes  seven  and  the  whole  chapter  give  the  si^n 
and  say  oy€r,  the  sovereign  chapter  is  closed. 

Third  Point 
Tbtspoint  is  never  held,  except  after  the  second,  and  then ofrly 
four  times  a  year.  When  it'is  held,.tbe'preceediBg  point  is' not 
ctot^  for  it.  A  side  board  is  prepsnred»  This  i%  covered  with  a; 
tablecloth,  and  on  it  are  placed  as  many  pieces  of  bread  as  thet^ 
are  Knights,  and  a  gobletof  wine.  The  paper  with  the  siicred 
initials  upon  it  is  deposited  upon  the  altar.  Every  Koight  has  ft 
vhite  wand  in  his  hand.  The  M.  W.  strikes  his  upon  the  earth 
thrice  and  declares,  that  the  chapter  is  resumed.  Then  he  letuls 
seren  times'round  the  apartment  and  is  followed  by  all  present. 
Each  stopping  in  the  front  of  the  transparency,  to  make  the  sigti. 
At  the  last  round,  each  Knight  partakes  of  the  bread ;  and  still 
preserving  the  form  of  a  circle,  the  M.  W.  takes  the  Goblet  dri^s 
out  of  it  and  passes  it  round.  When  it  comes  to  him  again,  he 
paces  it  upon  the  altar,  and  the  Knights  give  each  other  the 
Grip.  The  paper,  with  the  sacred  word  upon  it,  is  put  into  tlie 
empty  goblet  and  burnt.  The  Knights  make  the  sign  and  the 
most  wise  says 

CONSUMMATUM    EST. 

I  also  saj  consummatum  est^  my  Royal  Grand  Master 
and  encourager  of  all  this  folly,  and  heartily  do  1  rejoice, 
that  my  task  pf  exposing  free  masonry  is  ended.  1  have 
positively  sickened  over  some  of  the  last  degrees,  fancied 
myself  indisposed,  and  bavedebated  with  myself  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  short  work  of  it.  Bat  the  organ  of 
perseverance  has  triumphed,  denounced  the  dishonesty  o/a 
shuffle,  and  proclaimed  irresistibly  redeem  your  PLjBDeE. 
I  have  redeemed  my  pledge.  I  have  published  every  atom 
of  knowledge^  that  I  could  get  about  Freemasonry  ;•  and;  to 
do  this  well,  I  have  had  the  atSBistance  of  some  first  rate 
majsons*  I  am.  of  opinion^  U^  what  I  can  see  of  such  dcx^u- 
laeotSi  as  have  before  been  written  or  printed  upon  the  sub-'' 
jeoi,  that  wioh  a  chain  of  revelation,  as  bas^beeu-  linked  to-^ 
gether  in  "  The  Republican,*'  never  before  existed.  To  me, 
it  has  been  a  most  disagreeable  task;  for  1  have  gone 
Ibracigh  ie  under  a  passion  of  disgust,  at  the  idea  tbat  men 
should  so  waste  their  time. and  their  means.     I  have  also 
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been  Assured,  that  it  would  be  disgusting  to  all  my  old  reai 
ers;  fine}  I  hardly  know  as  yet,  what  sacrifice  I  hare  mai 
uponthis  head  ;  for,  though  it  has  brought  me  a  vast  uui 
ber  of  new  readers,  it  must  have  thrown  off  some  of  the  o 
ones.  If  I  expose  the  other  private  associations,  I  shall  c 
it  in  a  very  brief  manner  and  not  detail  all  their  nonsense 
for  any  thing  but  folly  and  nonsense  is  not  carried  on  in  i 
cret.  My  old  readers,  I  would  call  back  and  wish  them 
see  the  Importance  of  this  exposure  of  folly  and  nonsense, 
must  have  masonified  hundreds  of  young  masons ;  and  tt 
old  ones  tire  known  to  follow  the  trick  for  the  gain  of  gu 
zle,  suppers,  &c.  Great  good  has  arisen  and  will  arise  fro 
the  exposure.  In  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  1  sha 
condense  the  penal  parts  of  the  oaths  and  call  upon  the  legi 
kiture  to  put  down  such  associations,  as  others  less  immor 
have  been  legislatively  put  down.  It  is  nothing,  that  yc 
and  your  royal  brothers  are  its  patrons ;  the  disgrace  an 
mischief  is  the  greater,  and  the  legislature  will  he  vile  ii 
deed,  (hat  shrinks  from  the  task,  after  what  has  been  doi 
with  other  associations. 

In  taking  ray  leave  of  your  knighthood,  I  have  but  litt 
to  do  in  the  way  of  summing  up.  It  is  my  purpose  to  wri 
a  general  charge  to  freemasons,  and  to  dedicate  this  voluno 
to  their  Grand  Patron;  but  I  shall  wait  a  few  weeks  until 
see  what  is  the  real  character  of  the  other  private  associi 
tions.  I  have  a  description  of  Druidism  and  of  the  Od 
Fellows  Association  neither  of  which  have  I  yet  found  tim 
to  read.  A  worthy  female  has  made  her  husband  divulge  tt 
last  for  the  public  information.  What  I  mostly  desire  no' 
is,  the  private  ceremony  among  the  orangemen.  I  most  m 
ask  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Colonel  Fairman  for  ibh 
though  he  is  shewing  me  a  great  deal  of  fair  play^  in  his'stii 
day  paper  '^Tbe  Palladium;"  and  is  the  only  editor  < 
a  paper  who  has  said—"  Here  you  shall  find  a  vehicl 
FOR  Yona  DEFENCE."  If  he  perseveres  in  the  spirit  of  frc 
discussion,  as  he  has  begun,  I  shall  call  upon  all  my  friend 
to  support  and  encourage  even  this  avowed  Orangeman 
Newspaper.  The  principles  of  the  Editor  of  a  paper  ai 
as  nothing,  if  he  will  but  support  free  discussion  on  all  snt 
jects.  The  Palladium  has  so  far  done  this  better  thaja  an 
paper  that  I  have  beforeseen.  Good  bye,  my  Royal  Gras 
Master  of  Freemasons  and  remember  the  revelation  of 

RICHABD  CARLILE. 
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TO  MR.  R.  CARLILE,  DORCHEStER  GAOL^ 


Sir,  Briatoi,  Sept  261b,  1825. 

1  HOPE,  Sifi  it  will  not  be  lon^,  before  you  turn  your  atteu* 
tioQ  to  its  imnorality,  and  expose  the  wiles  and  crafts  of 
dealers  in  •*  Promises  to  pay**  on  whom,  any  one  calls  for 
cashy  he  is  informed,  that,  the  key  of  the  till  is  lost,  and, 
gathering  strength  from  their  numbers,  boldly  say,  they  do 
not  pretend  to  pay  in  Gold. 

The  case  of  the  Youog  Ladies  who  have  just  emerged 
from  the  King's  Bench  Prison  ought  to  be  made  as  publio 
as  the  Sun  at  noon-day;  and  the  name  of  the  Bank-shop 
which  was  the  cause  of  it.  No  Father  of  a  Family  or 
Guardian  ought  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  it  Any 
Father  or  Guarclian,  who  hereafter  trusts  any  property 
in  the  hands  of  such  Fellows,  as  Companies  of  Bankers, 
oQght  not,  I  say,  to  receive  the  smallest  commisseratioa. 
public  or  private. 

When  was.it,  that  whole  Families  were  ruined  by  taking 
bad  sovereigns  or  guineas?  When  was  it  that  the  people, 
for  mies  round  a  place,  even  where  coiners  had  been  at 
work,  were  in  such  a  distressed  state,  that  it  was  like  unto 
bavihg  a  dead  body  in  every  third  Iiouse  ? 

Where  are  those  brawlers  for  religion  and  humanity,  that 
they  do  not  raise  their  voices  against  a  system,  so  vile,  that 
it  staikds  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  hist6ry  ?  a  system 
which  causes  so  much  slaughtering  of  human  beings  for 
forgery;  a  system  which,  has  filled  our  7bf0n«with  women 
of  easy  virtue,  our  Goals  with  criminals  of  every  descrip- 
tion, aind  our  poor-houses  with  men  of  a  less  courageous 
Rlarapy  .who  have  sunk  iato  poverty  sCnd  contempt,  by  means 
not  oftbefr  own  creating. 

Agam,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  (hose  Brawlers  do  not  attempt 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  shocking  state  of  things  ?  I 
can  only  ftceoumt  for  it  by  supposing  them  to  be  the  hidden 
instruments  of  a  system  which  engenders  such  alarming 
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abuses.  '  Is  ft  possible  to  be  thought,  Ihftt,  thfd  T%rlee  Vmo^ 
ruble  JHbiwe,  Qttder  any  other  state  of  thin^  iffodid  ftai^^ 
have  bad  the  power  to  give  away  six  tbousaud  pobodsa 
j^ar  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bard  eanaings  of  the  iabduriag^ 
pk>or  to  support  an  Ihfaht  Duke,  wiiilst  the  infants  of  those- 
same  labourers  are  in  a  state  of  complete  starvation.  -  It  ir 
not  possfblb  for  it  to  be,  with  nothing  but  a  mettali^  curmi'^' 
cy  ambogst  us. 

Those  swiudlmg  things  called  notes  create  and  keep  up' 
for  a  time  the  state  of  things  that  f>  ;  the  proprietors  of  whiefa 
are  for  the  most  part  without  one  farthing  to  lose,  wtile- 
their  more  iudustrioas  neighbours  are  from  existing'  cirenui- 
stances,  compelled  to  gire  circulation  to  the  rags  which,  in 
a  moment^  sweeps  away  the  accumulation  of  y^ars  of 
toih  ' 

If  nought  but  Gold  existed  among  us,  could  those  gviff 
ifei</rfer»  of  society,  the  clergy,  huntout  the  faaimts  of  wretcfi^ 
edn^ssand  poverty  and  snatch  from  misery  its  last  nK>fsl4^ 
In  a  word,  could  tithe*  be  paid  at  all  ? 

The  wickedness 'of  this  system  is  so  apparent  that  LM)fils 
your  early  attention  will  be  given  to  it.  It  isas  mudlin 
your  tine  as  rooting  out  the  false  systemsof  Theology;  ijif^ 
cnmstances  at  present  prevent  my  name  appearhig ;  but,*  bi 
assured,  that  1  remain  your  well  wisher  and  feel  myadf 
bound  to  promote  the  interests  of  one  who  bas'so  ooutag^ 
ousJy  gone  through  the  fiery  ordeal  for  the  sake  of  tmfh.  *• 

A  WELL  WlSHBRr 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DeRCHESTER  aAOL. 


Sir,  Bradford,  October  5,  1W5.' 

in  number  13,  of  the  present  volume  of  the  R^ublic«i  1 
noticed  a  letter  from  a  correspondent, a  foreigner,  vtbo^gtis 
himself  F.  A.  C,  anid  who  thinks  that  tbe  four  chapters  from 
"  Le  Bot»  Sens','*  which  he  has  sent  you,  *•  will  perhaps  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  Mr.  Heinekeii's  mind,  if  he  will  but  pay 
attention  to  them."     It  seems  to  me  that  your  correqpon* 
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dfij}Kjvf*-.A^  C-,  miscoiipeives  the  Dqctrkies,  of  ^he  UiyteiriT^ 
«i;kiy^j9r^(i^.?n^Duld,iM]it  have  sent  you  the  chapter  op  f(ef;p^^^ 
pjUQt$b.i»epts»  fox  Mr.  H*'s.peiasaly  as  no  sect  ca![f.hpJ4;  th^t^ 
djQg^fi^^^gre^t^r  9i>horreoce  tbaa  ^be  Unitarians.,   T^ejf 
pf^fef!S|;(o  belie^ye,  that  all  punishment  is  cprrectiv^y.iMs^  t%t^^ 
viiinn  a  piian  is  sufficiently  corrected  by  panisbmeut, hereof r.^. 
tejifittp  pjBrXQclly  convince  biro  of  the  evil  of  vi,ce>aiid  the.«Mi- , 
vantages  of  virtue,  he  will  then  be  made  perfe^tij  happjt  A^d 
80;re4nain  through  eternity.     The  four  chapter?,  hovvevf^f, 
s^re  iR09t  ^xcellept,  and  co^tain  some  powerful  ar^uin^nts^ 

00  mj  side  of  the  question.  You  qannot  publish  tl^e  .whole, 
of  the  book  too-soon.  I  noticed  several  typographical  and. 
other  errors  in  the  reply  to  Mr,  H.  published  in  No,  11,  t 
will  mention  two  only,  for  the  others  are  not  very  material; 
ID  page  S26,  lipe  IS,  from  the  bottom,.  *^  repeated  the  falser 
hood  of  Isaac  bii^^  father^"  should  be*'  Isaac  repeated  tbefalse- 
h#od  of  iiis.  father ;"  and  in  page  331,  lines  10,  an4  11  »frof)^ 
ttie;top»  for  ^^  may- exist  through  eternity  to  come^  it  may 
have  existed  through  a  past  eternity,"  read  ^^  mvi,j  exist 
tfaoiighan  etjernity.to  come,  and  if:through.an  eternity. to 
Qen^e,  it  may  have  existed  through  a  past  eternity."  Per- 
b(|p5  my  own  MS.  may  he  chargeable  with  the  errors;  but 

1  finpsi^ot  aware  that  9ucfa  is  the  case.  Being,  as  1  imagine, 
paefi^tly  acquainted  with  the  Unitarian  system  of  Christian- 
ity I.  Jtiavc  been  particularly  careful  to  attribute  nothing  tq 
it,^^hicb  Ih^  Unitarians  themselves  dp  not  admit,  and  con- 
seqt^entiy  tbe  argaoients,  I  have  used,  have  been  entirely 
ag^tinst  that  system,  which  approaches  much  nearer  to  ra- 
tionality than  any  other  system  of  Christianity  that  I  know. 
Fr^e  thinking  Christianity  I  look  upon  us  only  another  name 
for  tbe  same  doctrine.  Its  professors  take  the  best  grounds 
of  ajDty,  for  the  d9gmas  of  other  sects  are  so  pregnant  with 
ab^njity  an4  mischief^  that  it  seems  impossible  for  any 
j;|itfd(.ii^g,amn  seripusly  to  believe  them. 

rr:'-.  .  vo  .:      '        lam,  Sir,.yQurs  reisp.ectfuliy^ 
""'"■•''''"  .  L.S:UCiRHU«i - 
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TO  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


CXTI26K,  Leeds,  October  6,  lS2i,  , 

Tub  Cbriatian  God  ht^viog  h«d  occasion  for  my  wifeiaad  I 
baviog  occasion  for  another,  I  have  exchanged  with  him,, 
Elisabeth  Smithson  died  on  Wednesday  the  4tb  of  Septem- 
ber, and  1  married  a  cousin  last  monday  the  2d  of  October. 
All  I  think  of  is  an  agreeable  temper,  cleanliness  and  iodos^ 
try,  and,  in  these  three  points,  I  am  as  certain  this  time,  as  I 
was  the  first  time  I  yielded  to  a  ceremony  that  I  -detesL 

JOHN  SMITHSON. 


N.  B.  The  above  epistle,  though  private,  is  too  corious 
to  be  lost.  All  my  readers  know  that  John  SmithSon  is  a 
genuine  «  odd  fellow."  This  is  his  third  wife.  I  commend 
his  courage,  and  wish  him  all  joy  and  happiness. 

R.  C. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

'      ♦ 

Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  October  4,  1825» 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  there  arose,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  ruled  the  people  of  Europe,  a  great 
dread  of  printed  books.  The  first  book  submitted  to 
the  Press  was  the  Bible,  and  <i  printed  Bible  had  then  pre* 
ciseiy  the  same  or  a  more  terrifying  efiTect,  than  the  printed 
investigation  of  the  Bible  called  the  "Age  of  Reason"  bas 
now :  it  was  denounced  as  a  seditious  and  blasphemous  thing, 
and  calculated  {o  corrupt  the  labouring  class  of  the  people, 
in  plain  or  intelligible  language,  means,  to  open  their  eyes  to 
existing  abuses.  Its  publishers  and  holders  were  prosecuted 
Itnd'eten  burnt;  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  thepob; 
iishers  of  the  '*  Age  of  Reason"  are  now  prosecuted  and  im« 
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pridoaed :  the  fear  of  knowledge..  That  dread  of  prioted 
books,  BTeo  of  printed  Bibles,  is  not  yet  extinct;  and  the 
fear  that  they  who  labour  will  gain  too  n)ucb  knowledge  is 
yet  a  prevailing  vice  among  those  who  do  not  labour.  It 
is  a  Tice  that  cannot  thrive  again ;  for  the  press  has  now 
gained  the  upper  hand  and  rendered  the  once  powerful  pow- 
erless. Abuses  of  the  press  cannot  exist  any  more  than 
abases  of  speech,  and  the  one  can  hare  no  more  bad  effect 
than  the  other ;  for  the  one  is  but  the  auxiliary  of  the  other. 
Printed  books  are  printed  speeches,  and  the  best  sort  of 
speeches ;  for  they  are  generally  made  at  calm  mottients 
and  in  a  state  of  deep  thought,  which  cannot  exist'  with  oral 
communications,  it  i^  thus  that  they  are  the  most  powerful 
kind  of  speeches. 

I  counsel  you  to  throw  ofiF  all  dread  of  printed  books  and 
to  send  out  a  flaming  proclamation,  inviting  all  to  free  dis* 
oassion,  upon  all  subjects.  We  shall  then  hear  nothing  but 
the  cry  of  •*  God  bless  the  King :  we  have  gotten  a  wise 
king  at  last." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  prisoner, 

For  printing  books, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


Sir,  Yarmouth,  18th  Sept,  1825. 

TflJS  friepds  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  this  town  beg, to  trans-* 

mit, their  fourth  subscription,  in  aid  of  the/' good  husband- 

(nan,"  who  is  now  tilling  the  ground;  and  which,  with  th^ 

assistance  of  "  the  Press,"  will  in  due  time,  bring  forth  an 

hundred  fold.    That  it  may  be  to  perfection,  is  the  wish  ot 

those,  who  although  absent  in  person,  are  ever  with  you  in 

sentiment* 

,     .  i.   d.  •        .      X  5, 

Mr.  H  Riches  6     0     Mr.  E.  Bonfellow     ,  S 
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iVio/tf. — Thanks  to  my  Yarmoath  Friends.  I  can  asstre 
them,  that  so  rapid  is  the  progres*  which  we  4re  ralkkiog, 
thcAftgh  With  Kttle  noise,  at  all  times  the  best  way  to  wof]i^  I 
bqgin  to  cfcf^ri^h  is\j  cbaios.  I  am  really  groHny  f^amt^tj 
mod^hnd.  o^mj  noprisoMienti  aod  shall  not  troobl^  fb^a 
•moiiient  astofhe  period  when  it  wilkend ;  not  Inikttbal^ttak 
.  the  Mioistera  and  the  priests  must  be  desperate 'Mde^^ 
keep  me  it»  prison  much  longer ;  desperate  towards  iifiit 
own  dismay  and  downfall,    **  Conaunuaaliim  «st  P^  <*"  ^ '- 

.    ;       i« 

.,.■.•"  ..-.-.  -.v. 
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A  CHARGE  TO  THE  WHOLE  FRATERNITY 
OF  FREEMASONS. 


Ore  of  Uie  Qradd  Architects  of  the  Univtr^e  i$  ikbMHo 

eftarge  yoo,  to  mead  your  maoDers  aod  to  increase  your 

kwmdnd^B.     I  Aif  that  t  am,  and  you  Are  that  you  are-^ 

oUmodleM.    To  order«  Noodles,  «rhilst  I  open  tbegtinid 

'lodge  of  the  universe,  to  shew  you  the  true  secrels  of  Ala- 

•^iMfy  in  ao  improred  book  of  Revelations.     Holy.  Saint 

J^^ffmB^dnukktu  blockhead  and  has  not  left  you  a  rere- 

Son  worth  a  moment's  attention.  Mine  is  to  W  ocie  end* 
stream  of  masonic  light,  that  is  to  shine  from  the  eadt.to 
the  west^mod  from  the  north  to  the  south,  or;  in  scripture 
piliasei  to  ihe/our  comers  of  a  globe  I  Hereafter,  you  wHl 
wabt  neither  artificial  nor  allegorical  lights :  you  will  fiad 
9y  reTel^tion  a  thorough  illumination,  and  superior  to  the 
Holy  Law.  Your  Holy  Law  is  an  expiring  tallow  ru^« 
iigb^  which  1  AM  THAT  I  AM  means  to  puff  out.  YeM^ 
Noodles,  I  swear  by  Jao-bul-on,  by  the  hotj  word  and  Iri- 
•Dgoiar  grip  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  that  i.  will  put  out  all 
yoor  lights  and  light  up  the  first  year  of  light  with4be  last  of 
*  Christianity.  I  will  make  a  taper  of  the  last  Annus  Domini, 
to  set  fire  to  the  first  Annus  Lucis.  Then»  the  world  will  be 
{mfirCf  then  will  have  arrived  that  prophesied  period,  when 
sptcaiative  Masonry  is  to  have  its  end.  So  mote  it  be. 
.  My  new  lodge  is  open  to  the  brethren  of  all  the  degrees, 
from  the  entered  apprentice  to  the  ne  plus  ultra,  and  here 
yen  shall  find  a  revelation  of  all  the  secrets  atone  initiation, 
aod  that  without  being  made  naked,  hoodwinked,  marched, 
eable-towed,  tiled  or  obligated :  for  a  very  small  fee  and  no 
SBbseqoent  ^«ar|erly  payments,  no  lodge-night  paymeuts^iKi 
*gipad(  l^d^  ftes,  no  badges^  no  sashes,  no  swords,  no  rot^es, 

Prixteii  and  Pttlliisb^d  b^  R.  Cnriiie,  iS5,  TVHet  Swku 
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!iNQirv  btetbreD,  I  have  proved  to  the  Masomcand  to  the 
ua^aHiKled  ^orld,  that  there  has  not  beeD  a  secret  aoiODg 
QHisoDS  of  the  least  value  to  them  :  that  the  whole masoaie 
sjstem  is  a  deceptioa  £roto  the  begiDuin^  to  the  end.    What*' 
is-/ gained,  by  h^og  able  to  pronoosce  in'^ilaUos;  Bmtt- 
Jaobiti^  Shibboleth,  TabaUCaiD^Macbenaob^GibiwDf aad' 
Jaortbul'on  ?     What  is  gained  by  a  koo wiedge.haw  loi§frs|i  r ' 
the  two  joints  and  their  hollows,  and  the  wrist  of  ihe^iattd^ 
or  to.be  able  to  form  a  triangular  grip,  by  the  wrists,  witb: 
*two  other   Royal  Arch   Masons?     What  is  gained  by  -c 
knowledge  of  your  penal  and  other-stgns?      What>    but 
folly  ?     What  but  expence  ?     What,  bat  waste  of  time  aB4 
means,  that  might  be  so  much  better  employed  ?  ^ 

It  is  monstrous,  to  see  the  legislators  and  the  magistrate^' 
o<  the  land  associating  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  an  outrage 
opott  the  nation.  It  is  monstrous,  to  see  an  estabKshmeoS  h1 
London,  with  officers  at  salaries  of  four  or  five  htrndyni. 
ponads  a  year,  to  correspond  with  and  to  connect  the  ooos^t 
try  lodges.  These  are  the  affiliated  societies  wbieh<  the; 
kgislatur  should  pot  down.  These  are  a  scandal'  aod^ar 
ratscbtef  io  the  otherwise  intelligent  cfaatacter  of  'this 
oiwntry*  "o> 

The  Exmouth  Lodge  lately  voted  five  poQpdb  to^  tte> 
Greeks,  with  an  expression  of  good  wishes  for  their  saocetsc 
Aft  soon  as  the  circumstance  was  made  pubtic,  a  re|iii«ianft> 
was  received  from  the  London  Grand  Secretary  alid  a  niaa^ 
date,  tJtiU  even  Greek  Potitica  were  not  to  bemediHed  wMf 
What  then  is  the  association  of  Freemasons,  under  the  autho^* 
Hty  of  such  a  Grand  Lodge  ?  What,  but  a  set  of  Tom-feols^' 
as  my  pretty  Nottingham  correspondent  calls  4ier  husband 
and  his  <'  Odd  Fellows,"  who  meet  in  a  room,  with  nffeseled 
secresy,  to  practise  the  more  ridiculous  part  of  the  ^ay  e{ 
children,  and  who,  by  surb  private  meetings,  with  the  per* 
verted  passions  of  manhood,  must  feel  agrowingdispasitios 
fbr  the  most  foul  debaucheries,  that  are  necessarily  privates 
Such  debaucheries  are  the  natural  effect  of  sucfa'private  asscbJ 
ciatioQS  of  men.  They  have  been  common  in  all  those  fieti«- 
gious  institutions  where  females  have  been  exclnded  and 
sexual  intercourse  denounced.  And  though  Masonry  does 
not  interfere  with  the  last  point.  Masonic  intercourse  witii' 
females  is  denounced,  which  is  a  first  step  to  viler  purposes;: 
There  can  be  nothing  good  in  society,  of  any  kind,  frooi' 
which  females  are  Deoertsarlly  excluded. 

Here,  we  have  the  Duke  rtf  Sussex,  who  m  a  Masoniis 
KnlgM Templar,  who  is  their  Grand  Master^ nnd  Dkrbci,cl 
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codrae^  a&ctsioadinjre  the  purp9se.for  wjiich'thelorigifiriit 
I^Dgiife  ?as9oetaited^  ooddemning  the  act  of  afivb'pdaiLdB 
8ohsori{y(a<sii' tothd  GreekSy  the  only  Christian  f»?opla  iiowr.' 
ofipt'^^ed  by  Ib^  Turks,  aad  stniggling  toieipaticipate  theiBf 
seJiett  from  that  oppressioo.     The  JS^creiary    cbuld.  ooJy 
hhie96ivt.doyro  the  repricnaud  and  maadate  to  £xdiouth,  bjri. 
tlfTQrd^F  or  with  the  sariction  of  the  Grand  Master.-.  Thw^' 
j(6iirMB£aotiio  obiTai^y,  J8  it?     You  must  have  sadly  deger- 
niriiiedof  be  onriginally  base.     I  have  a  masonic. charge  in 
my  phstessioD,  printed  at  Sheffield,  the  subject  of  which.  i» 
oiie^conFtiDiied  euiogy  on  Thomas  Paine  and  his  *  Eights  of . 
Mas':    \^h  !  this  muat  have  be6ri  the  reason  why  all  politics  • 
were  excluded   from.  Masonic  lodges.      The   chivalry   of 
isoderb  Masonry  is  a  tcic4i  on  the  part  6(  the  Royal  Family, 
te:exc]ade  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  this  eulogy  oa 
Pai»:  this  stfug^le  of  the  Greeks  for  republicauism. .  Re; 
poMiQifnism  is  the  devil  of  monarchy  ;  and  monarchy  is 
b«ti»  the  hell  and  the  devil  of  republicanism.    St>cJbfriv|dilie8i 
otitboseof  which  modern  masonry  is  a  compoMn<|y  taUy 
veH.witb  the  genera]  principles  of  monarchy^    Tbey^foriofi 
fttrdrt  hi  sraond  hkod  aristocracy^  and,  in  some  measure^  ren. 
semble  the  manners  of  those  livery  servants,  who  accost  eac^ 
alferaindtec  the  names  and  titles  of  their  masters.     Maaoiniry 
has ^no. identification  with  liberty,  with  freedom  of  j^ind^or^ 
dfcfflental  research  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  trick,  fraud  4d4 
sfaurcry.     Instead  of  a  fervency  and  zeal  for  freedom  and 
the  .imt>foTement  of  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  we 
fioditcndeavouring  to  riv^t  all  those  bad  bat>itS|  those  cuSn 
tabas  and  those  prejudices,  which  enslave  man  and  make  hiii» 
paOft  spiritless,  and  miserable. 

fy  Tie'  history  of  Freemasonry  is  evidently  this  : — It  begaja 
as  a^rlH^e  association,  and,  in  this  sense,  might  possibly  ex^ 
IomI  b^yoii^d  all  existing  records,  as  we  have  relics  and  ruins, 
ts  monumjeots  of  the  most  splendid  masonic  art,- where  we 
ba^eno  records  of  their  history  or  origin,  nor  even  of  the. 
Jfts^pemons  who  inhabited  them,  nor  by  whom  they  were 
ddatroyed.  Therefore,  of  the  origin  of  masonry,  in  its  prac- 
tioxl  character,  the  wiser  course  will  be  to  say  nothing.  To 
trade  it  toSotomon,  to  Noah  or  to  Adam,  is  only  to  specur 
ItJtof  upon  fables,  evident  fables.  ,  To  trace  it  to  a  gran4> 
arefaiteci.of  the  universe,  is  to  r^st  upon  a  similarly  evid^^' 
SMe.  .'The  siiiences  of  astronomy  and  chemistry  prove ipt 
contestibly,  tbat  no  such  a  grand  arcbitept  bag  existed,  {^q4 
tbatfiiiitter,  as  a  whole,  has  been  the  only  architect  pf.  its 
kat»rab  ideotilioB.:    By  the  grand  architect  f^  (be  (io^T^r^ 
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f^lQODg^  roasoDs,  we  ai>e  led  to  infer  an  intelligent  being,  or  a 
being  with  sensations,  such  or  similar  to  those,  w^^*|i|ve 
poMfSS'/aikd  6ome  fellgionists,  w^  know  not  what  mait^ 
i««  tell  uf^  that  he  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  himself,  pf 
eouree;  first;  and  the  old  school  maxim,  ex  nibilo  m^il  4fr 
o«;quI  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  made,  is  with  theip,  iffe^ 
Ugvoufl  and  blaapheroous.  They  blaspheme  the  litUeknoi^* 
ledge  that  does  exist  among  mankind,  and  punish  as  blaspber 
ners  of  ttieir  nonsense,  those  who  desire  to  rest  upon  tnu^b, 
U|>OB  facts  and  realities  in<>tead  of  phantoms.  Tbe^F  fii^ 
ibake  a  god  like  themselves,  and  then  they  make  a  uuiTerse^ 
&  history  and  a  nature  of  things  to  suit  their  first  error.  .  Aiji 
errotf  springs  from  that  one  source  of  making  a  God  tbrougB 
ignorance  aad  fear,  through  tHe  ignorance  of  fear  and  tai^ 
feararising  firom  Ignorance. 

'  Taking  mlUter  asa  whole,  sensationless  matter  as  the  gran^ 
arcbiteet  and  grand  destroyer  of  its  natural  identities,  werest 
upcin^otS'Whiobwebeholdand  beyond  which  we  cannot  c^^; 
ryoclrlcniMr ledge.  Upon  this  ground,  we  need  no  devil,  no 
QMitit^r  power,  as  the  necessary  destroyer  of  those  identitij&s^ 
and  wrar« saved  tbe;outrageof  imputing  toa being,  whom  we 
^oalft  feign  aH  power,  all  wisdom,  all  goodness,  tbecfeatioq 
6f.eTil  to  the  seBsatioos  of  animals,  and  of  an  author  of  l^at 
evifl^tfae  dcTiL  This  is  an  outrage  which  no  religionist  can^ 
calTDly  defend,  and  though  we  have  no  tradition  that  the  deji^TI 
was  ever  fool  enoogh  toiotrudehimselfamongmason^'tpt^^ 
come  a  mason,  as  he  Intrudes  himself  among  all  other  ffW, 
gio4i«  people,  we  may  be  assured,  from  what  we  hare'Veaa 
10  their  prayers  and  other  ceremonies  that  masons  tiefttfj^f" 
repouTice  nor  defy  the  dcTil.  J'*^  *'  'J'^  , 

So,  ii  will  be  seen  to  be  wise,  to  confine  the  h1stof£1of 
masonry  to  the  real  history  of  mankind,  and  not  to  g^iven  a. 
fabulous  antiquity,  it  is,  tn  reality,  more  ancient  than^aii}!,^, 
fiible  cao  make  it,  and  that  admission  ought  Ip  satisfv  tab^V 
strange  beings,  who  have  peither  taste  nor  Valiie  ?oMn|^^^ 
thing  that  is  not  antique.  The  materialists  Vill  give/od;; 
an  eternity  for  antiquity^  if  yon  can  make  out  an  eferflft^.; 
wbes  you  have  it  granted.  *    ^T,.!"^!" 

Fofmerly«  signs  and  pass  words  were  Very  CQriiiti9ti^ 
aatong  trad^  and  the  q>iaUfications  of  the  workmleii  vfjeiS^'? 
distinguished  by  them.  The  practice  is  scarcely  exfln^t'ii" 
Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Ttiis  ^isi-^" 
deration  will  bring  us  to  the  eighteenth,  or,  if  you  lile,'fo''; 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  origin    of  ppeculative  "di4- j. 
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^^'T4rc  first  existence  of  ffpecuUtive  mA80ory>  liuit.oHwofisi 
WtJAers  attempt  to  shew,  is  ao  asgpciftUou  for  paity  polbt 
\S^^  in  the  fleveoteentb  century.  A  reoord.  exists^  tiwit'  a 
itoV.'AsfimoteaDd  aootber  Boj^iist  atUche<l  to  Cbaurlertb^ 
RVst,  vrere  initiated  about  the  beginning  of  tb«  civil  rfwt  bfi-- 
(i^een  Charles  and  the  Parliaoient.  ,  A  Frenob  writer  bail 
ai^ted  that  Cromwell  instituted  w  association  of  maBOiist 
fbr  bis  aggrandizement,  and  narrates  circumstances^  even- 
ttibte  talk,' which  surprises  me,  that  we  should  have  lo  read 
if'first  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman,  The,  Stuart  family* 
ire  said  to  have  organized  a  similar  association,  both  in> 
£ogland  and  on  the  Continent,  for  their  restoraticHi^  of 
^Mcb  Charley  the  Second  was  the  head  .and  ehiet  ^  Inteo^ 
ded^  at  first,,  for  banished  or  travelling  Eu^nbmen  and 
Scotchmen,  foreigners,  or  the  inhabitants  wiicre  the  lodg^^ 
es\^ere  held,  were  eventually  admitted, and svkbseqnently  pet* 
p^tQated  the  system  on  the  continent^  until  now».  we<finxi'tb6' 
ifiteKiug  of  Spain  banging  half  a  dozeu  el  them*.  Finok- 
r^uodly  asserts,  and  there  is.a  probability,  that  Charles  the 
$ecghd  added,  or  introduced  into  this  couc^try^  the  :&byal 
Arcb'.p^gree  as  a  degree  for  the  Aristocracy^  and  a  sort  of 
<ijs(j[n^lipn  from  the  workiog  characters  of  apprentice^  orafls-^ 
ip^O.a^i  npaster.  <   -•  • 

'^S  ^^^^^^^9  ^  second  time  banished,  again  reiaiorted  to  th«K 
ai^pf  fcaspnry  for  their  second  restoratfop,  and  herd  it  is,' 
tjigl  w^e,'^juci  tp^  secoud  revival,  of  speculative  masonry,  that- 
^i^d^^iV^^r^-J.^  preifent  state  in  England  and  Scothind,  and 
wB]cti^ produced  such  tremendous  consequences  on  the  con* 
twenL  The  ,restoratipq  of  the  Stuarts  wa?  never  relln- 
qu^isbe9  by  ,tbe  Boman^atholics  of  the  continent  and  of 
kp^aijid' and  Ireland',  and  by  others  tbeir  partisans  in  £o« 
gJaSd^^  the   French  Revolution :   and 

baf^  then-  :^if  iter^  he  a  branch  of  the  family  left,  we 
'lifxI^.^^H^^^'  tbfi  that  branch  retains  notions  of  restora- 
ti^ji^^..~^i(idp/9Pf^b4iii^  are  quite  as  favourable  to  them,  aa 
tbey  were  tweoty  years  ago  to  the  Bourbons  of  Franco  aiod 
oyier  j^aipesu  ,1  ^av«,  no  jdeft  that  masonry  istiov  enooura* 
g^j^<jp)i.8pf,Ji,,yiew  but  rather,  that,  by  being  spoused 
bvf^e,puf^sejpt.royaj^an5ily^  it  has  taken  an  opposite  turn. 
All,fdyar(i»|iriilies  grow  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopla.  It 
is^w'^^jijal^^r^  of.  things  jybat  it  shouldbe  so-  Their  pri- 
Ta(e'as'w€^/:i^eirV^  vices  become  matterti:  of  comsno»- 

and  loleresting  abecdyte  among  the  people,  and  hatred  » 
thfe  inevitable  conseouence.  The  public  good  which  may 
1^  dVQsU  np  is  a  flimay  ^ppbti  tliat  v€<ilB  nbthinls  ia  r^Hiy 
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.  Monarcbjt  aristocracy^  priesthood  and  public  goo^,  ,cAi)^ot 
exist  together.  The  three  former  are  hostile  elements  toVmtd 

.  the  latter.  **  God  save  the  king,"  as  a  tune,  may  be  plated 
daily  by  all  musiciaDs»  sung  nightly  in  all  companies,  aaa 
Oiatter  of  forna,  and  by  brawling  sots  in  the  streets  as  a  bad 
habit,  ju&t  a^  I  have  heard  the  prisoners  at  the  tread  mill 
ringing-— **  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves!*'  (poor  wretches! 
Britons  are  the  greatest  slaves  that  ever  lived  !)  yet  a  grow- 
ing hatred  of  that  king  and  his  family  is  as  sure  as  the 
growth  of  a  plant  in  a  good  soil.       The  hatred  is  a  genuine 

,  sensation ;  the  tune,  or  the  song  of  "  God  save  the  King ;"  a 
mere  habit,  and  the  common  practice  of  toasting  **  the  king" 
in  all  corporate  or  other  idle  associations,  is  also  an  idle 
babit^  that  carries  no  sentimeDt  of  sensation  with  it*  but 
here^nd  there  a  little  disgust  and  hypocrisy.  The  Paffia- 
meatary  arms  ip  the  seventeenth  century,  professed  to  fight 
for  the  good  of**  the  King,"  though  he  was  in  arms  against 
them.  The  cry  of"  the  King"  was  kept  up  untill  certain  inea 
felt  power  enough  to  lake  off  his  head.  The  same  was  pre- 
,cisely  the  case  in  France.     Louis  heard  nothing  but  Vtvek 

[  fioi^  until  the  time  of  his  trial,  though  he,  as  well  as  Charles 
.saw  and  felt,  that  there  was  no  respect  meant.  A 'king  is 
truly  the  most  pitiable  of  mankind,  and  I  would  abolish  the 
office  n»erely  to  get  rid  of  the  hypocrisy  associated  witlSf'it. 
H.e  can  never  be  sure,  that  he  has  the  solid  respect  oficjDe 
human  being ;  and  is  or  might  be  always  sure,  that  be'is  sfur- 
rpunded  bv  sycophancy.  A  sensible  man,  a  man  of  iritfeg- 
rity,  would  not  fill  such  an  oflBce  ;  but  for  the  purpose  o^tno- 
difyfng  it  into  something  less  disgusting  to  the  indhrldbal 
a^d  to  the  nction,  See  bow  ridiculous  and  even  pitJabWmy 
exposure'of  masonry  makes  the  Royal  Family  appear,  intbe 
idea  that  they  are  in  a  measure,  compelled  to  patronize  such 
nonsense.  They  dare  not  patronize  any  thing  really  good  for 
the  country,  in  the  way  of  knowledge ;  for,,  if  they  did,  (Key 
would  have  the  aristocrats  and  the  priests  in  hostile  attltroe, 
threatening  to  oust  them^  The  real  trinity  ih  unity  which  tliey 
worship  is  composed  of  themselves  ;  royal  family  or  God  the 
.    Father,aristocratsor  GodtheSpn,  and  Prieste  or  Godthe  holy 

.  (jhost.  That  is  a  piece  of  genuine  revelatio^^  and  wore 
truth  than  will  be  found  in  all  the  sermons  tbaT  were  $ver 
printed,  written  or  preached.         *  ''J 

Professor  Robison,  himself  a  mason,  travetfe^-lSr  tSshew 
ihat  the  whole  of  the  revolutiori'of  France,  excesses  aorf  all, 
grew  out  of  the  association  of  Masons,  Which  tfafe*  S\aurts 
raised  tind  left  on  the  Continent.     1  fall  in  with  him  a  great 
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,  waj.  o»bis  roBd,  bqt  do  not  travel  right  through ;,  though  I 

4oat>lJf  the  French  tfevolulion  iVould  bavi^' o^ciirr^dlWriie 

.  last  century,  iiad  it  not  been  for  the  assbclatibti  of-F'reeti^ik- 

-  SODS.    There  tvere  many  causes  at  Work,  which,  wtieTi'  C(Vth- 

[  bined^  produced  that  resolution,  and  much  of  it^  dii'c'Ctfon 

aro«e  from  those  secret  associations;  but  the  form  of 'lb© 

goTemment,  its  oppressions  on  the  people,'  with  tBe^  exrfc-' 

tioDS  of  the  priesthood  were  the  first  and  most  pow^erful 

.  isauises  of  that  revolution.     The  secret  associations  wefe  sfei- 

xei  on  as  a  means  ot  facilitating  that;  which  the  more  s^- 

sible'partof  the  French  people  saw  to  be  necessary.'    The 

associations  did  not  generate  the  revolutionary  spirit,  but 

.  Tell  in  with  it  and  lent  it  their  aid. 

Many    a  mason    and  the  priests  generally  have    atlti- 
,  buled  that  revolution  to  the  writings  of  the  antlcbristtan 
philosophers.     When  the  revolution  was  otherwise  brought 
^  about^  I  grant,  that  these  writings  operated  powerfully  in 
.  itsTavour ;  but  they  operated  id  good  and  no  where  to  evil ; 
and  they  were  not  a  first  cause  of  that  revolution.    The 
same  and  similar  writings  will  produce  revolutions  in 'all 
cooBtiries;  but  where  they  act  alone,  tbey  will  revolution- 
ize by,  moral  means,  quietly,  and  by  the  power'  and  iriflu- 
.^jence of  knowledge;  but  wlierever   tbey  act  in  conjunction 
.  if ftk' other  causes,  they  will  direct  the  influence  of  tbose 
^.^qa^es  to  the  annihilation  of  state  religion,  as  they  did  in 
.ij*ranfe.    The  religion  of  individuals  can  only  be  annihi- 
^iat^^  ]by  knowledge,  by   powerful   arguments   and  facts, 
^^T^ysijnst  their  religion,  8he;jvn  to  the  individuals ;  but  a  state 
jj^jelkjion,  as  it  is  preserved'by  bayonets,  balls,  gunpowder 
^f^'qjT the  sword,  so  by  the'same  can  it  be  overthrown,  or, 
^^;}Q,  th^  absence  of  such  support,  it  is  a  monstrous  compotmd 
^].ijbat  will  naturally  fall  to  pieces.     So,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
.,  ir^volutioa  of  France  was  not  brought  about  by  the  antichrist 
,  tian  writings  alone,  not  by  the  Masonic  associations  alone ; 
.jfentby  both,  and  a  variety  of  other  prior  caases  acting  to- 
^^getber  and  working  to  a  crisis. 

;,jj  I  AH  the  writings  which  I  have  read,  written  by  those  who 
.^'^' called  the  French  Philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  centiiry, 
^'Ij^ve  bj^en  strictly  moral,  as  all  antichristian  writings  must 
^^iyneijesrity.  be;  and  they  have  uniformly  sought  to  soften 
down  ihe  ferocity  of  mankind,  and  to  inculcate  what  we  call 
/^Jlj^uqiane  principles,  or  the  most  complete  forbearance,  where 
j}j5iime  and  ierror  arise  from  ignorance.  Therefore  it  h  like 
>j  jjty^Bpfing  a  pestilent  disease  to  the  sun,  which  the  'filth 

tj;-"'*^  fj  .'(  II     I     /•'  ..   .    ..  .       .     .    .    ;  .,..? 
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i^ro{\Ltie^  tf  Qd  ipi|9«|CPef  uf  4b|i[t.  r«?ola4ioBiid//tbe^ivrii^ 
j^^i/^  -Al^^  Fr^Q^b.  PjiiUmopb^rSk.  .  BM,  ion  Abar.  dltef 
^f^Hi  t^/^  l^apw>  ^bftt  (lie  imponie  MwoaiOBs^i^  taagbt 
assassination  as  one  of  their  priociples,  and'  tberjpdMMUK 
(^•ft'  «l^r^.^  t^e.prlnaiples  of  tins  l>Mke  4>f  Qskaos^^^r 
lig^Uje^  ha3,  beeu  in^ispu^Ahlj  traced  to  .4baBeiia8p»«N 
^9^8^.  Tbis  RayAi  Ruffian  was  tbe  pfipcipaL  cattife  ^ 
ifU(tba«t  wffi  boffible  ia  ibe  l^reneb  RevoluimH  ttD€l;deaerr*i 
edlj.J^U.by  the.  ha^ds  pf  tboae  murderers  whoai  he  tei 
traiqQd  and  M'  And  all  tbis  too. from  a  priaei|kle  Whieb 
|iai$^^Vj9X^xi6i(e<),xvUb  mooarcby,  an  eCEori  to  reaieTe^jcow 
i^j^aiu^.Qjr  the  .royal  family,  tfaat  be  oiigbt  fe«cli  tiiff 
9r9)^H  494..^^  tbro^^  for  bia  owa  bead  nod  Ukii.     Tteii 

J^^  .;)^  jc^4^l  ^^alitff  at  wbicb  be  atmad*  Tiua  ^baf 
^p^a  MpifvriQ  viqa  with  moaarcby,  aad  a  gtD^rml  oaii3r>oC 
^ac.  iQim  a  s^Qsi^leaud  bumaue  as^o  d«6ire  «ny  ^^tji^ii 
^Q^^d  t<i  Yv4«b  tbe  .aai  versa!  extioctioa  of  naoM^cby  ?  (  J  A 
)  XU,  (sbat  rebates  tp  biatory,.  ia  the  cereaiooi^aa  o£  aBssHtii 

'  Vij^^  Yfe.^e  jUm9.  li^ral  aeuse,  is  fouoded  oo  &U6^  /IM 
4il«t.fi94}^t^^,^ook«  of  tbe  Bible  ure  clearly  Caliiftluu%  ftpsiMf 
QfiA^T,^^I):^l^^tb#r4  Tbey  Goriespoad  Iritb.  na.  Uit«» 
ri^a.il)a^  wrote  before  tbe  existenoe  of  thoae>  booka^  bcdiaU 
/qi^  l)ia  B^yloQiau  ColoiHsati4^B  of  tb«  4ew«  aAJIcmflaleaia: 
JiL^Ubf/.4^ws  oar  books  are  meotioDed  by  ABy  JHatoviaas 
tbfit.^xi^ted  before  that  colooiaatioa.  Seetbe  fciMdiltiaitiBA 
lA^  feligio<k4>f  Europe  aad  America!  See  lb»Awirfa»io»A<rf> 

:  ^iii;^\^j  \  I-  am  a  grand  arehiteet  of  the  ii0iveffae^ffaqtii^ 
l)uiM  notbiog  w^tb  or  upoa  fable.  I  build'A«lbia^«<ifiM^ 
speculative  xaasoury,  Doihiag  with  reiigiooi  iiQibingi  wtV 
tbe  aid  of  God  or  Goda^Dotbiag  with  tbeaki  of  a|iif«U<'*My' 
oiatorials  are.  iiu>re  solid  tJiao  tboa«  of  aay  itook  y^t  vefi 
opiae ;  tbey  4re  made  of  tbe  realities  of  biatorf  mixed  :apn 
With  tbe  realities  of  exi^iog  tbioips.    Matter  aad-meB:  vcaai 

,  tbe  same,tbree»:foMr^  or  five,  or  ten  ttiou^aod  yeaf»agii,«»( 
f hey  now  are,  allowing  for'the  variaiioB  .iQ£>.btli]^'4n0B»l 
1^^  ^  ^^  ^^01  ^  ^  trbe  ^aioe  Ui  fiU  ^^wn^  iualxi^, 
aAd>  marvellous  or  miraomloua  tal^  of  aiatt^r  aadcBMn^fe 
sai/^pwoas  fables.  This  i^  truth»  aod  tbe*  teal  :otf-  Bniitbx 
S«){W  writer,  1  believe  it  is  Jobo  Stewarl,  tbe  fifit  £ii^;iiflii* 
Materialist  that  reasooed  ratioDally  upoa  matter:  and  isaii^ 
pi^rticiiiarly  on  that  part.of  maa,  wbicb  we  call  Bsind^baB? 
Ic^id  it  dowp,  as  a  Qsefol  rale,,  to  admit  tbe  corr^ctuM&oCaild 
history  tb^t  corresppads  with  our  ideaftof  MJilney».paote^: 
bility  dr  esq^ritmt'e,  ualM  wis  baS^  ctAintto  pf%M§^  that 
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pnirti  mik  oor  M^ks  of  unaliigy,  protobiHty  or  '^iijSeti^ 
tdgae)  Brai|g^aa4U»l«d  «o  thig  tmt  abd  tbiey  #Hr  <^e&8e  tbMtId 
NlMskiiefcd:       :/•-':.     ••  -'^•■'•'; 

loSvdooito^'ii  Verttpk^is  the  IHtral  pivot  <>f  speboI^Uve  tnk^ 
MHerjF^ttodctbbugb,  in  tbe  history  or  Bible  acdotmt  of  btiiM^ 
kg  ilMul'>t€in{ile;  n>otbidg  but  bonian  aceoinpli8bmeDts''iicid 
bm«d)dlaaii$«^eiiKtDduded  ;  yet,  tbe  absence  of  aK  otber 
iwNbi^uytootbe'ftiibjeet,  and  tbe  mir^ctifoiMr  cirbBmfltaiice^ 
dfttadrii»lbisa«ii|eeibli>,  indoce  me  to  reject  tb^  tale.  '  Het^^ 
moDbaTerafasD  cooloter  pr^ofa,  in  tbe  absence  of  all  meutibu  tyf 
nitah  n -peopleat  Jews  or  IsraeKtes  existing  at  sucb  a  pla^^^ 
ie#«isaleinjby  bistoriatisi  who  were  or  would  bavebeefitfa^li^ 
Mi^bbidiA's,  b^d  mieb  a  people  existed;  and  wbb  travene^ 
»«eiEtte\i€ry  territory  mentioned.  Tber^efdrfr,  your  -Tem- 
pkU9ro9F<wise  and  rnib  Solomon;  and  your  'skilM  'Hiram 
AbifffVa^e  fables,  or  allegories,  such  as  those  which  abouncl 
ioathtt iiewi^Talittnds,and such  as  is  tbe'  name>dd  ^r^  of 
Mbs  Ohrist.  •  By  all  that  1  can  see,  the  Jews  were  the  firiif 
wfifteyrs^f  r^BMintio  history,  and  finding  it  tof>re  eage^flir 
s«Aita»w«d,.iind  more  tnterestmg  as  it  became  ntofe  i-ottif^iW 
tisdand  qsdryellottSr  they  went  on  to  all  excesses;  untilnon^' 
UmOhamiiaM  baire  si> completely  improved  opon  tbe  trad^/ 
amter>ttiik€F7  a  state  religion  of  a  fiction,  and  tomak^nin)^ 
tetfedfUbeit*  literary  traffie  a  dealing  in  fiction,  wUfdlly^ 
4dimMI)aM^««  wifflilly  receive  as  fiction!  Strange,  boK 
rUjpifopeMity&  To  Ibis  day,  tbe  Jews  feel  as  if  they  w^r^ 
«MMe<j^<ta^Ssi^s)st  by  fraud.  Rare  indeed  is  it  to  see  one  of 
timv  pinstiisg  a  ealliag  that  isoseful  in  a  social  sense.  And; 
*^(tiryHbeii^e^  ^t  tbe  Christians  would  be  similar  ebrac* 
^Bptfi4faeyi<vwer6DM  the  majority,  and  if  all  coald  snbsisf 
bjuftefd;:  'fbroughont  Europe  and  America,  the  system  of 
(Hnd  iajeariMd  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  made  profitable, 
tmd^bUBm^/^if^  meff  where  its  pr^ey,  whether  it  exists  volun^ 
UMil^' 4>p4sy)  pOfx;ilj^  lifoii'. 

^i^Ataobs^tfii^aiCluHipli^  Ibefabl^s  of  tbe  Bible,  in  addingan 
sfesfoiiBatiOA  of -Bimrii  Abiff,  With  tbe  circumstances  and  the 
nimwt  of  bi$:asi»>feins  ;•  and  in  oiany  other  instances.  Had 
tUeiBibBe:|ieeu^with  tbem  a  real  subject  of  reverence,  they 
eftnM  iiol» baire  dbne  this.  It  was  what  Holy  Saint  John 
c«Ubd«ii«dditk)tt^o'%be  book  of  life,  and  such  as  should 
hUiag'd^^ti  the  ocirse'of  Its  author.  The  Bible  has  been  in- 
tr^doeod  (olo>the  masonic  ceremonies  as  a  mere  clap-^rap 
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!  Im  vmlCtAod  ydigimis  mind*,  or  to  ward  off  (he  fury  of  tbe 

t^Orip^tiM  PrieaU. 
.;  The  boasted  morality  and  brotherhood  of  mniSonry  is  also  a 
sdbseqhent  Addition,  to  cloak  the  trick  of  paying  for  the  ptir- 
'  suit  of  a  tecret,  that  is  never  to  be  found.  All  virtue,  atl  tto- 
•l%it}ty,^al)i>rotberhood,  all  humanity,  all  liberty  conMts  ivt  the 
pwaait  of  happiness ;  not  only  in  receiving,  but  in  commoDi- 
^Mtisg  happiniess.  That  is  tbe  grand  secret  for  man  to  know, 
and  masons  cannot  add  to  it.  Whatever  communicates  mu- 
tual happiness  between  individuals,  without  immediate  or 
ultimate  injury  or  pain  to  any  person,  that  is  virtue.  I  car- 
Yy  the  maxiriY  to  those  ridiculoQsnotionft  of  chalstity  which 
the  Jewish  and  Cbristan  Religions  have  introduced  among 
U8«  aud  say,  that  where^^er  that  pretended  chastity  engen- 
ders pain  that  might  be  avoided,  it  is  unchaste,  foul  and 
foolish,  it  is  vicious,  wicked,  sinful,  or  will  bear  any  phrase 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  catalogue  of  errors  ano  crimes. 
'  The  pretended  ittorality  of  masons  is  erroneous  inasfliiach 
as  it-is  confined.  They  make  a  little  circle  of  brotherhood, 
•and. exclude  the  mass  of  mankind  from  all  but  compelled 
morality.  And,  proceeding  upon  this  confined  sphere  of 
action,  they  engender  nothing  but  bad  passions* among  thi?m- 
selv^s,  that  lead  to  disputes,  divisions  and  all  sorts  of  ^mu- 
tual recrimination«.  Real  virtue,  or  morality^  or  bretber- 
hoody  stvikes  at  the  root  of  all  sectarianism.  That  which 
does  not  do  this  is  neither  brotherhood  nor  morality.  All 
sectarianism  has  its  root  in  error.  Shew  me  two  mem- 
bers of  any  two  sects,  disputing  with  each  othi^r  oii^ijier- 
tain  tenets,  in  which  they  cannot  satisfy"  each  'other, 
and  I  will  in  all  cases,  without  exception,  infalKbly  shew 
both  to  be  in  error.  Therefore,  the  lodge  wtich  I  wish 
4o  open  -for  masons  is  one,  that  shall  unite  ali  mankind, 
in  tbe  confession,  that  we  are  all  ignorant  enough,  too  igno- 
rant for  our  happiness,  and  that  shall  lead  on  all,  upon  this 
confession,  in  the  pui^ultof  real  kno\vledge,  mutually  in- 
structing each  other,  and  thus  pursue  those  yet  secret  pow- 
ers of  matter  which  remain  hidden  from  us,  and  which  will 
remain  hidden  from  us  so  long  as  such  errors  and  follies  as 
masonic  associations,  state  religions,  and  other  certain 
sources  of  sectarianism  and  quarrel  exist  among  us. 

Were  I  to  make  a  volume  of  this  charge,  I  could  say  no 
more  to  you  than  I  have  said.  You  must  be  all  aware,  that 
you  have  nd  secrets  in  masonry  which  are  now  hidden  from 
me,  unless  you  have  lately  invented  more  idle  signs',  words 
and  grips.     And  even  if  you  have  done,  or  do  this  you  may 
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see  that  you  eon  nev^r  slet  up  again  the  ideli  o^  any  «^ler 
concealed  purpose  in  masonry,  but  that  of  tHck^abid  cli^at. 
Speculative  Masonry^  apart  from  its  political  purposes,  has 
never  been  any  thing  but  a  permanent  hoax.  The.  legisla- 
ture sboold  sweep  it  down^and  inclu<}e  in  tbe.sa«i0  «cty 
¥>ratogfsin,  Dratdi^m  and  Odd  f^ilowsbtp^  as  the  lasi^  ofrse- 
cret  assbciatidns  existing  in  (bis  country,  where  the  parties, 
as  an  association,,  assume  publicity  and  are  bound  together 
by  an  oatb  to<ofa^erTe  certain  marks  of  distinction.  This  is 
the  peculiar  duty  of  a  legislature,  which  in  ,all  its  ,acts 
should  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  ia  ridicidous 
to  call  masonry  a  charitable  institution.  The  good  of 
educating  a  hundred  or  two  of  children  bears  no  cdm-* 
parison  with  the  evil  that  is  brought  on  thousands  by  the 
expenses  of  such  an  assix^iation,  by  the  joint,  waste. of  time 
and  means  which  the  ceremonies  occasion.  There  ongbt  to 
be  no  feuch  charities  in  existence :  they  degrade  Us.  All 
the  children  in  the  country  might  be  legislatively  (ed^  cloth- 
ed And:  educated,  with  one  half  of  the  means  that  are  i^ow 
s^ftrandered  m  what- are  called  charities.  There-is  a  distres* 
.  .shi'g  T^aste  of  tdeans  in  this  country,  arising  from  the  joint 
^  evils  of  error  and  abuse,  corporated  abuses  and  religious, 

,niqraLluid  legislative  errors. 

Thus  are  you  charged  by  one  of  the  grand  architects  of 

f  4^  UE^verse. '  Thus  have  I  put  out  the  artificial  U^bta  of  ma* 

soDty,     And  Ihus  I  desire  to  reclaim  you^  to  make  .you 

good  and  useful  men,  fof  the  benefit  of  yourselves,  your 

wives  and  your  cbildrki. 

RICHARD  CARUL£. 


,»     ■  I.  »/ 

,1,  -f  .,- 1      ..       J 
VF,fr  ••1'  r  it  ''•     '-»    r 
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r  jwM  j;lad  U>  &xii  that  yoiur  propptftl  for  m -dmAeiiMfioii^  df 
the  l^w,  It  iikely  to  be  adopted  amoo^  u««  in  Gaowt  Britttin^  Mt- 
Louisiana,  aud  m  New  York«  tbe  «i{>enment  it  now  ouimg,  antl^ 
iti  obvious  necettity  will  force  it  to  be  adopted  vUevhete.         *  ■  \ 

I  have  attended  to  the  oi^eetiona  made  to  Ihe  pkn  by  nirtty :  Of 
the  older  roembert  of  the  legal  proCeMioOt  but  1  caamot  ftt  ne^' 
knowledg^e  that  they  have  changed  my  opinioB. 

It  IS  said,  that  to  dip^ett  or  codify  the  prindplet  of  lawso  (Urat' 
they  have  been  deteroimedY  will  t^ve  no  laboar  to  die  'prdbHilod.*' 
Cases  must  ttitl  be  cetorted  to,  to  atcertaia  Ihe  thadM  of  diMr^' 
ence    in  those  that  have  been  decided^ ,  from  dieae  thai  ariee 
afreslfi.     Mare  geajcral  pfinciples,  to  pkio  as  to  be  at^oce  at*^* 
khowledgeq,  will  be  too  loose  for  practical  pttrposef.    lV>*^diitt'' 
I  feplyj  that  reported  catet  may  all  be  tediiced  toitsro  olaia^?* 
Ist^  Those  which  s^ve  aa.the  basis  of  gefieralpria^tplet :  9d^)Msie^' 
which  contain  circiunstances  of  limitation,  ^olargemeiit,  4it  ^jlHu^ 
tion  that  the  application  of  general  priaciptea  difllcide»  dt  XlSaX'^ 
compel  them  to-be  modified  when  applied  tocatet' ^befiw^h^^' 
couft;  under  these  two  h4$ads,  all  catet  whfitevctf  JHa^ibedaili^. 
Now,  it  Is  manifest  that  by  a  code  or  digeat^.  we  Baore.all  A^  fi#M"'* 
class,  and  by  introducing  the  more  obvious  limitatiMia  of  thtt  g^^"*'- 
^efal  rule,  we  render  useless  a  great  part  of  the  aecdad  cliiii.  ^If  ;^ 
we  cannot  do  every  thins^  that  it  withed  for,  am  wi^i'te*  ii>0Miotf'' 
all  improvement  in  despair  and  do  nothiag  ?  '     •    (  .^.<  r^'  ''  " 

It  has  been  said,  that  catet  almott  widioat  nimdier 'ba^«i'>^-eil6^' * 
cufred,  have  been  reported,  and  mutt  bejcoatultedbyFeonclijii*'''^ 
rists  since  the  adoption  of  the  code  Napoleon*   I  daf«  may  itHs^o,^^ 
new  forms  and  variations  in  the  contractai  of  commeraata^M^My;' 
arising,  out  of  new  circumttances,  wiUbe-of  peq)etaa^<dc($iffv 
rence.     The  gentlemen  of  the  bar  may  rest  assured  that  butiwets 
and  clients  will  not  be  aaoihilated  by  any  Improvem^t  iff  tiie  ' 
code  or  digest.  But  the  labour  of  readmg  andof  ettiBg'iheeasei  '- 
which  form  the  basit  of  the  principlet  eaacted  id'tbecodp  «if  Ka-^"-' 
poleon,  will  have  been  taken  away,  and  if  much  labtnir  htilt')^  . 
mains,  much  has  been  saved.  •  r  .'  '  --:^^^l 

It  is  said^  the  best  digest  or  codei^  eao  make;  w€M.6ifif  «citrsF^^' 
as  H  new  starting  place,  and  that  caaes  will  fQ  Mr  acvufehulfltiHgi  -* 
and  teports  multiplying  as  heretofore.  .  Granited„i.>  fibt'isM^a^^'' 
thitigjlhatwc  have  or  can  have  if  we  please,  a  new  starting  place  ev^^^'^ 
half  century,  leaving  behind  us  the  aocumul^t^  6d%i^  6ti^^*i 
pixKreedings  ?      tt  it  nothing  that  our  pockets  are  do  longer  bnir« 
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y,  ,\     .  .••:-.^-  :^nl  »^^ 

thened  with  the  expense  of  buying,  or  oar  time  occupied  with  the 
wearisome  consulting,  and  our  libraries  dischar|;^d  of  the,  dread- 
ful accui)|0{^ilt>n/6f  voktAe.  dpon^  tohime*6f  dasefi  tehdefed  use- 
less by  such  a  digest? 

It  is  strange  that  the  gentlemen^of  the  profession  should  be  so 
averse  to  a  code  or  digest,  unaccompanied  with  cases,  when  t^y 
hail  the  appearance  of  a  digested  volume  on  a  particutar^^rtron^ 
Of  law  wMfc^i^tbe  eases  ioofiided  and^t  fctinen|th  t  Supnose^^  %, 
4*  Bkptibliihaia  digest  of  tbtiaw  of  Lien,  of  Limitation,  or  partner^ 
sj^if^V  BakiDo  mmI  Feme,  &e.  Mr.  A.  B;  although  an  excelfehtcoro-'. 
piler,  haying  no  authority  annexed  to  his  name,  Is  compelled  to  cjte 
▼^.IttUgr  <^U  tii^  cases  from  whehce  bis  prhiciples  are  deduced*. 
N^pr,,.  Ihia  though  neoessnry,  is  dreadfully  l>artheti&ome,   for  r 
every  lawyer  alr^y  possesses  the  same  cases  among  his  cplt^-' 
tipp  :«f  r^poders^  aaul.  he  thus  buys  over  agdiri  a  quantity  of  tnat-t » 
vt^r^  fdiioh  hehte  boitffai  already.      But  suppose  diesd  principles! 
tO:b«  §nKctad  by  a  legislature,  then  would  Mr.  A.  B.'s  v6Ttime  be 
r94^ed4i>.  hidl  a  docen  lAtelligible  pages,  by  thus  conferring  oq 
tb^  pmciplts  that  authority  and  sanction  which  Mr.  A.  B.  ban  only ; 
cp^r  4y  an  eacpeMive  and  laborious  coH^cMon  and  re-pub1ica.-  j 
tH^  |)£  the  cues  itom   whose  purview  his  has  deduced  them^r 
■^trwBfti'tfaat  it  shoold  be  a  nuisance  to  enact  by  Competent  au*  \ 
theril^  half  adoflpn-pttges  of  common  sense,  and  that  \\  should.^ 
b^t^^rilprlelia^apuMish  thetn  with  the  wrf^t  of  two  prthr^f ., 
hi^Ddi^'tdcfciiiedcaBes  banging  about  tKeirneckd!  ,   .^^ 

,§^.k^:»gfgi^'tMulh  to  far  as  I  am  concerned,'!  leave  the  eentte*/; 
m^iP&tlieilmr  out  o#  the  question,  when  a  short  and  it^teTligibte  ., 
cQ4e^  would  aoseifaesi  trouble  or  not,  is  not  a  matter  of  indiSecr  ^ 
e>l^e,.biUitt  bitone  of  minor  importance.     In  the  present  state  of, 
tl^S^]tm«dil  is^iin  orthodoxy  hi  religion,  a  mystery— Where  rea-;' 
son  ends,  faith  begins.     None  of  the  unitiated  can  enter  even  t'he' 
▼«4^b«li«;df'th0>t4mple.^Law  ought  to  be  not  a  branch  merely,  ., 
bQ^riheiiohMbsaneh^f  «oeial  ethics.    Society  knows  nothing 
&b9jBt.ji|(by.  ummU  of  the  lawyer.     A  digested  code  of  plain,  un-  ,^ 
de^i^^jejegal.pffinciples,  founded  on  the  morality  of  common  , 
>eA4^  Ajppbed ttof  viry  day  traorsacttons,  might  render  the  whole  .' . 
co^l^jB«(aiut{^^.vdseir^>  batter,  more  prudent,  more  cautious,  and  less 
lit|g[ipq«ft  '.Wiiy^woisld  it  not  be  as  usefd  to  peruse,  as  Huthiji-   ^ 
>o{fc)Hftr»  Btfatijie^joi  I^y?  it  would  be,  assureol^  better  con siderr  .J 
ed,i^)i|0r«  q^n»ti<Mll«  inseftil^  and  more  tiuthoritative  than,  these  ,, 
syat^maHifit  midibd  4boy  morsflHy,    Men  would  better  be  a^leto^^ 
judge  when  they  ought  and  when  they  ought  not  to  go  to  law; ' 
th^ffl»^Ui>€fibettorjQr<»r^,  better  ^rbitratot^;  wiser  and  better  ^,. 
citfiMABliid^wxeoaia  tesoh  ethics  to  school  boys,  is  there  any  iii-.;  ' 
sup^saUe^idjfficuhJf  in  instructing  sensible  and  well  educai.ed,  ,, 
mep^hj ,.  ;i.r^:    ..'..!       .  •  '...'•  .V  .\ 

t'slmild  bBigtad  these  foitttt  would  receive  fart|ier  <li8cu!^s;oj^  . 
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anil  1 8iftH(iU<vki«tnt€f  7(Kfii  betur*  judg^WMit,  beit3|firifh  git^  tt-^ 

-'•    '  '      •■    '        Yoar  friend' and  hfrmtrfe  s^rvftiit.' 

THOMAS  COOPER,  M,  I>. 


F<fr  the  N€w*Y&rk  NtUmtal  Advotuig.     < 

TO  JUDGE  COOPER,  PRESIDENT  OF  COJ*WJtBlA 
COLLEGE,  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


I  hatb  read  tiK  letter  yoa  were  pleased  to  address  t^  me  tbitnigk 
the  New^York  National  advocate  of  this  morning.  If  I  ^M  not ' 
know  how  little  joa  value  complimentB,  I  should  thank  you  fdf 
the  honour;  bat  to  the  poiat,  I  cabnM  better  answer,  Uimi  by 
cottrmtmioatine  through  the  same  channel,  the  foUowiiig  notice, 
bya  oelebt^ted  French  jurist  of  Mr  Duponceau's  valedietory  ad« 
dMss  to;bm  law  aeaddmy.  Philadelphia,  tt2d.  April,  18t^;  e^ 
traeii»d  (torn  the  Revue  Encyclopediqae.  I  translate  it^  thirt'  *it 
may  be  seen- by  every  American  reader,  with  what  vigorous  ^leVity 
tMii' foreign  lawyer  has  comprehended,  in  fovr  Svo  pag%s,  tlte 
spirit  of  the  work,  a«d  the  merits  of  the  qaestioft. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  dissertation,  (observer  Mi*^' 
Dilpin,)  has  been  to  treat,  ex  pr&ffns^f  a  question  of  AmefricanryiaM 
risprudence,  which  has  given  rise,  in  his  own  troontry,  to  a  tiiri<- 
ety  of  opinions.— Akhoogh  the  subject  must,  with  foretgoem, 
lose  much  of  its  importance,  still  a  discussion  in  vol  viag  the^  entire 
system  of  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  withoai* 
its  interests  to  those  who  like  to  know  what  is  doing  by  forBira 
nations  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The  question  is,  whether  me 
United  States  have  Common  Law  ?  The  phrase  refers  to  the  ebm- 
mon  law  of  England,  which  our  author  deBues  after  this  manner: 
fiy  the  common  law  in  England,  is  understood,  a  metapbysical 
essence,  which  originally  consisted  of  certain  feudal  traditional 
customs,  but  which  has,  by  the  force  of  events,  been  extended 
and  identified  with  the  government  of  the  country,  which  "re^-^ 
lates  the  prerogative  of  l^e  king  and  the  rights  of  the  subject;  and 
is' considered  as  the  source  of  various  jarisdictions,  which  matkair 
part  of  all  the  political  and  civil  instiixitione;  aadis  oomiectedk. 
with  every  thing  th4t  relates  to  the  government  of  the  tMkm*' 

'Is  the  Common  Law  the  law  of  the  Urtited  States'?  .Ob  the- 
fir^t  formation  of  the  Colonies,  the  fWanders  brought  W^  thenir 
^e  Common  Law,  which  every  Englishman  regards  as.hia  bsrtkLF> 
right :  but  each  colony  judged  for  itself,  what  parts^  of 'tt  wefia- 
fHtfifd  t(tltsnew  mtuatfoOf  and  either  by  Iegi6latvre|>ro^d8tons  er  ^- 
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died  d^^^ioftlf  off^Hsage  »ad<pra|:!ti€e«  fidopt^d>ceri8(iintp<uli9«.  ^nli'i> 
rejected  others;  so  that  in  no  state  of  the  union  Was>heivbbIe?of':>: 
it  received ;  some  adopted  what  others  reject^.      Under  this  di- 
versiQ  of'Cotntnoft  lax^,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  the  • 
law  of  each  state  on  every  matter  where  it  has  not  been  deroga- 
ted from ;  but  the  Common  Law  of  one  state,  is  not  the  Common 
Law  of  another,  much  less  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  rercdtttion  has  liirQislied  a  deciMve  Argument  to 
those ^who  are  opposed  to  the  Common  Law  of  England.  It  has 
made  dciintttotions  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  thenceforth  'tfie 
constituted  authorities  have  had  to  look  to  thtiir  constitutions  and 
the  legislative  acts  which  have  developed  their  principles,  for  the 
foundation  and  measure  of  their  powers. 

The  author  admits  that  the  judiciary  of  the  union  cannot  de* 
ri««  any  jnrisdiotionf  from  the  Common  Law«  bnt  is  eoi^fioed  to  ! 
tbaturych  the  consiiitution  has  delegated  to  it: '^bilt  he  thifiks 
that  wftibia'  the  conatitutional  circle,  it  may  exercise  a  jarisdlctioii . 
by  uppll cation  of  the  Common  Law  as  rule  in  civil  and  crimilicili 
csiH9;*:and  thatund^r  this  two  fold  relation,  there  is  -an  *AmeTi'« 
can  ConnBOa  Law,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  English;  Comr. : 
moQ  litUf  ;perfectedt     He  enumerates  among'  the  mo9t  ioftporiai^.: 
ofitbc  ifoprovemeuts  alluded. to,  not  the  toleratioti,  b^t  the  eqt^al-*  * 
ity-of  fdi^oiifl  laith  and  worship:  the  liberty  of  the  pres^,  «eourn 
rednot  by  the  absence  of  prohibitary  law,  but  by  constitutional.. 
ftSDctions ;  the  rigbt  of  counsel  to  every  person  under  acc^satioaj, 
thetibeoefit  of  habeas  corpus,  better  guaran4ieed  than  ia  Englatid, 
f>«p  itboing  made  the  right  and  duty  of  the  judge  to  exaoiiiM- 
iatolhe  truth  and  reality  of  the  fact  imputed  to  the  prisoner,  thie 
S)d)«tftt«ttoii  of  mitigated  punishment,  in  the  place  of  those  barbiof' 
rowioiictioDa  iand  forfeitures  which  disgrace  the  English  code; 
tksr  ^^fltsoa  syjitem,  chiefly   that,  of  Pen  sy  Ivan  ia,  which  has  gone 
DD>li  to^realize  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist, 

*.  Dha  aiidb4>r  alao  felicitates  his  fellow  citiKcns  on  the  progress 
of'ilbftir  civil  jurie»prudeoce,  the  rights  of  primogeniture  being  en- 
tionly.aboHslied,  and  the  ancient  feudal  system  only  to  be  traced 
fay  a-fetf'ivaio  forms  and  unmeaning  phrases;  the  inextricable  la**- 
byffiD^;of«'£]Dglish  practice,  made  plain  and  the  enormous  ex* 
p^DbQ  diiainish4d,  «uid  justice  rendered  accessible  to  the  poor  as 
WfiH'ttB 'to  duB  ricfa» 

:  Let  US'  hope  thai  those  liberal  principles  may  be  realized  and 
OHOffdaidlifd  in  wrMten  codes,  and  that  if  such  be  the  benign  Ic-^ 
gblatif»i4>f  Am^cicans,  that  it  may  be  found  amongst  themselve^^ 
without  tJbvsin  hfiviag  any  need  to  recur  for  the  knowledge  of  it  tQ. 
tbdmsliqu^ltj^ditMgbaofiold  Englaiid,  or  eonsuUing  the  decisions 
ofiEngliah.  jttd^as)  a  seriouS'  but  inevitable  evil,  so  long;as  thej 
actnviliingf  fea  tubmit'  t<^  that,  traditional  legislatipa  cf^Uedtl^ 

(s«WnMl'lAW).:>;;  f    \t.;i.,'  .     •    M      ■'    :       .  .       '^  ,    •, 

'4^0  iodeiid  ^rwii^,  ihtt^autib  uaAges>  traoftmUt^  Uy  rww 
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%iu)  ipi^certwB  toditHMi,  froQi  n^  to  *gi»^  irkhottt  odier  mmliorily 
than  jttdici^  decisioot  thonld  baT«  held  (heir  gfpaad  to  hap^ 
This  prodigy  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  concentration  oi 
all  judicial  authority  at  Westminster,  in  the  persons- of  twelve 
judjres,  who  D^t  and  confer  on  doubtful  cases,  and  so  preserve  thai 
unifor«ait|  essential  to  Ibeir  jurisprudence,  but  which  can  hardly 
be  maintained  in  the  United  Stales,  where  there  are  already 
twenty-four  superior  and  an  infinity  of  inferior  tribunak,  scatter- 
ed oyer  an  immense  eitent  of  territory,  and  where  the  supreme 
court  of  the  united  States,  has  but  a  limited  jurisdiction,  embra- 
cing but  a  (ew  objects  of  luUional  coacera. 

The  divergence  of  the  state  courts  must  soon  become  eztriene 
unless  they  cease  to  rely  upon  these  blind  traditions,  and  its  to 
be  feared  that  so  far  from  being  emancipated  they  will  every  day 
be  morr  and  more  constrained  to  use  this  borrowed  light,  and 
take  as  precedents  obligatory  upon  them,  decisiona  made  Ibr aao* 
tberp^ple  under  a  constitution  quite  different,  and  in  most  es- 
sential tfains^t,  opposite  to  their  own.      Nor  can  this  Commoa 
Law,  transplanted  in  another  soil,  have  any  of  those  supposed  sd- 
vanta^,  that  alone  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  for  its  many  snd 
shocking  delects  and  extravagances^:  though  it  may  contiaue  fef- 
a  time  to  find  favour  with  the  English,  as  a  traditioa  of  oMMk- 
aintiquities,  notwithstanding  in  the  miehty  chaos,  as  componadlk 
together,  the  monuments  af  their  liberties,  with  the  barbarous  iii- 
daifty  of  the  middle  ages.    Time  has,  in  England,  affixed  its  «6ftl 
ta  dits  QBoataral  alliance  and  these  inconsistencies  are  woven  intoT 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.     The  heterogeneous  rie«- 
ments  are  so  intermixed  that  it  is  supposed  impossible  to  reform^ 
any  part  without  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  ancient  liberties  of 
England ;  but  the  Americans,  have  no  such  motives  fbr  upholding 
this  superstition.     Better  for  them  are  the  recollections  of  didr' 
glorious  revolution  tbad  national  antiquities. — They  can  have  bet- 
ter securi^  for  their  civil  and  political  rights  than  obscure  traditioa> 
from  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  by  written  and  unequivocating  coosdUi- 
tions  they  will  protectthat  liberty,  which,  in  defiance  of  those  tradi- 
tional doctrines  they  had  the  courage  to  achieve.     It  is  worthy  of 
them  to  establish  a  legislation  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  fundamen- 
tal compact,  all  the  utemeuts  are  in  Iheir  own  possession.    Thefcr 
is  but  one  tbin^  that  they  should  copy  from  England,  an4  Ihalit^ ' 
in  all  their  institutions  to  uphold  their  own  indwidualUe»>     This, 
is  more  worthy  of  them  than  the  seeking  the  rules  of  their  judi- 
cial decisions  in  the  judgments  of  foreign  tribunals. 

f  sball  add  nothing  of  my  own  to  these  sagacious  otwer^tiori^. 
It  is  to  our  excellent  and  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  Dopoaci^a^ 
that  I  am  obliged  for  the  knowledge  of  this  article,  aud  fm  some^ 
pleasant  observations  in  his  own  happy  and  delicate  style.^ 
Whatever  impressions  Mr.  Dupin^s  unsophisticated  criticisms 
may  mako  upon  the  author,  I  cannot  pnnwumt  to  say;    Ut.  Sb^' 
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TO  MR.  R.  CARLTLE,  DOltCHESTER  a^^^L^.'" 


« 


i;  V.  ,  Nottingham,  OctcJiVter  6th;  l«^5.»  s^J 

•cM^'De^r-Mh,  Carlile.  •    '    .V'  ''f"^  ':;  ,^"^1 

I*aW  w)  delighted  with  your  exposure  of  the  ridicuTous^.T  icoiilijt 
$^pi68t  say  aiominaUef  Freemasons,  and  with  maoj^  otb^.thiDig^ 
tfaii  yc^  ba¥«  dooe^  that  I  determiae^  not  to  Jbfc«iy  imahaiad^tsGnl/ 
nkiDuu&a  ^OddFwU&u^'"  until  I  had  made  hitai  et><^  Wilh'rhdf^' 
sbH»2ii^\nen',  by  Exposing  to  me  the  secrets  of  that  druhkeii  assp-' 

fi'-fdr  an  Sippearance  in  your  publication..  .  .  .  ,.  J.  .;v  .oi 
gi^Ils^'m^.  that  the  "Odd  Fellows,"  in  theiv  C€ffeia^new»^jW5^ 
1%!^  Ui^«,.ih^Dfuids  thaia  the  Masons,  and  that-thereitti«9iya*t 
djffhrflarpiJB'Aa  c6iemohies<  of  di£Perent  lodges ;  agreatiiifiefeii^^'' 
tjft^lietW^n  those  of  London  and  the  country.  'Hie  Nottingham] 
lJSd|||^6f^'tyhich  he  is  a  member  (he  sliall  go  no  more)  hold*  its: 
^^{pfj^tioi^or  ^arranf  from  the  Sheffield  Orand,  l*pdg»y  Of:  ^dJ 
S]^§|fi^4  .Uak>d,  aod  imitates  the  ceremoaietof  that  Lodge^  Thia 
loigei&^constdered  the  ttiost  respectable  of  all  in  thi^s  part  of  the,^ 
CTMi^by;'the  entrance  money  being  a  guinea  and  a  penny  (con- 
fl^tfiiii  his  foolishness,  there  went  a  gown  that  I  ought  to  t^€t 
hai^)L,.  .TyhiUtsome  lodges  will  mf^ke  men  ^d  if^j  ftra^  odd) 
e^pi^  at -hootfir  wttJftOQt  such  nonsease)  for  five  shillings;  othters^ 
fgr  kaSf  a  ^o«i^ti  ibiit'  there  is  always  an  odd  penny,  and  Gocf" 
Idioms  (f.'heg  your  {)ard6n,  6ocf  slipt  out !  habit!)  that  thes^^ 
ojt&ifie;  make  an  (7cfd  JFeltowj^dd  enxmgh  at  homc^;  foyr  ajlV^p4^ 
PSBWjiPWb!^^^  ^^^  ^oa<i*^  thatwghtbe  better  appliedfgoltp 
i9iJfifi)Uqii^eri'  with*  his.  odd  ftDours,  ''vt^  their  caroti^iald^ ^iid^ 
ftwrtti%^<fe»auehe^i^.-      y^     ;•"•'/  .:'./^'\ ''''i-l? 

f^^isB^'U'ii'a^^ttte^^t^i^^^  an'd/h^s.QcfcjiV^^^^  ^^f^j^fi 
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and  tfic  children  is  abstracted  to  make  room  for  a  lore  oftedge  uJgfcll 
\and  alt  nights  wiih  his  confounding  odd  fellows.  U  1  were 'a 
tridow  to-morrow,  I  would  make  a  vow  never  to  marry  again  with 
an  odd  fellow,  a  mason ^  a  druid,  or  with  a  man  who  was  coonectiMl 
with  any  secret  society.  Until  now,  that  your  exposure  of  ma- 
sonry has  come  out,  I  have  been  distracted  to  know  what  the 
grand  secrets  could  be;  and  when,  with  all  the  winning  ways  I 
could  devise,  I  tried  to  get  on  the  weak  side  of  my  hasbasd,  1 
was  met  with  a  high  italk  about  the  honour  of  confidence  and 
secrecy.  AVhen  your  moralist  on  secrecy  appeared,  I  had  nearly 
overcome  him,  with  the  argument,  that  there  could  be  nothing 
good  that  was  secret ;  but  it  was  not  enough,  nothing  availed  me, 
until  you  eitposed  the  Freemasons :  then,  my  oddfellow  begfttt  to 
feel  ashamed  of  himself,  and  has  looked  weekly  for  his  portraitm 
your  admirable  book  of  Revelations.   ' 

The  officers  are,  a  Noble  .Grand  with  his  two  supporter's; 
a  Vice  Grand  with  his  two  supporters;  a  Noble  Father,  who  is  a 
Past  Noble  Grand  ;  a  Secretary,  a  Warden  and  a  Titer  or 
Guardian. 

The  Noble  Grand  wears  a  scarlet  robe  trimmed  with  sable  furand 
a  wify,  such  as  the  Judges  wear  when  sitting  in  Banco. — The  Vice 
Grand  wears  a  blue  robe  edged  with  the  same  and  a  «i«iilar  wig.^ 
The  other  officers  wear  a  sash  over  the  left  shoulder, hanging  m  a 
tie  at  the  right  side. 

The  object  being  conviviality,  the  ceremonies  are  brief.  To 
open  a  lodge,  the  Tiler  or  Guardian  is  placed  at  the  door  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  he  is  one  who  generally  knows  all  themWn- 
bers.  The  Noble  Grand  gives  three  knocks  and  is  answered  with 
three  by  the  Vice.  He  calls  for  silence,  while  he  opens  the  lodge. 
The  right-hand  supporter  proclaims,  that,  at  the  command  of  the 
Noble  Grand,  the  lodge  is  duly  opened.  If  there  be  no  inltiatloa 
they  proceed  to  to.t^ts  and  songs.  Tlie  first  toast  i«  the  A?in^, 
given  by  the  Noble  Grand.  The  ceremony  at  toustiog,  or  when  a 
toast  is  given  from  the  chair,  is,  for  aH  present  to  lift  theiV  cops 
or  glssses,  put  them  to  their  breasts,  draw  them  back  agaia,  aad 
hold  them  out  at  full  arm's  length,  which  is  repeated  three  times. 
Then  all  stamp  with  their  feet  on  the  floor,  keeping  tim«  as  nearas 
possible. 

When  a  mcmberenfersthc  lodgCj  he  knockst'hrice  oti  thedoor. 
.  The  Guatdian  demands  his  name  and  reports  it  to  ^tf  Noble 
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piX^vA  wh/9r  orders  adinittaDCQ.  The  member  enterSi,  m^kee^  a  l^ow 
^ndibe  jBfg{o  to  the  Nobie  Grand  and  paases  to  a  scat.  Wh^n  ,a 
jB^Gci^dent^ray  he  is  received  with  a  clapping  of  bauds  frooa 
Ib^  company.  >  .     .         ^ 

Jlvery  Past  Grand  is  presented  with  a  crimson  sasb^  vandyke.d 
«i(th.  vejlvet,  and  edged  with  gold.  He  is  allowed  to  take  it  hQine ; 
biH  always  expected  to  wear  it  in  the  Lodge. 
'  When  an  initiation  takes  pieu^c,  the  brother^  who  has  proposed 
tbe  caadidatC)  goes  and  brings  him  to  the  door  of  the  lodge  blind- 
folded,, and  gives  the  three  knocks.  The  Guardian  answers  with  ihe 
kaocks  and  says,  who  comes  tlierel  The  reply  is  :^^Abr;ither 
^ith  a  friend,  vyho  wishes  to  be  initiated  into  our  most  honourable 
«r4«f.  The  Guardian  reports  to  the  Noble  Grapdand  receives 
4a  ,^rder  to  adrait  them.  In  opening  tlie  door,  he  makes  as  much 
noise  as  possibfe  with  the  chain  that  crosses  it.  As  the  pew 
Noodle  enters,  all  the  brethren  stamp  and  clap  and  noake  all  |X)s. 

;  sible  noisCp     They  have  also  a  pair  of  very  heavy  clappers,  «uch 
fis  farper's  boys  use,  to  frighten  birds  from  a  corn  field,  and  th^e  . 
are  clapped  close  to  his  ears  to  frighten  him.  •  The  Warden  seizes 

'  hini:by  the  collar  of  the  shirt,  with  a  violence  that  oft^n  breaks 

.doth*  ox  stitches,  or  buttons,  and  says,  in  a  fierce  .tone:  ''  Stand 
thoii  preft^mptive  mortal,  and  know,  that  tlie  best  and  wisest  of 

.  men  have  been  odd  fellows  in  all  ages." 

Noodle,  for  all  such  men  must  be  noodles,  notwithstanding 
%hat  the  warden  has  just  said,  is  led  to  the  Vice  Grand,  who  reads 

i,  9  short  address.  Then  to  the  Noble  Grand,  who  reads  an  address 
i^pon  morals,  telling  him  his  duty  towards  himself  and  all  man- 

•kiod;  that  their  purpose?  is  conviviality,  to  cement  friendship  and 

.  tb  eadeavour  to  make  every  man  a  brother. 
•    Nex^  comes  tho  obligation.     Noodle  is  de?ired  to  place  right- 
baud  gn  his  ieftbreast  and  his  left  hand  upon  a  sharp  instrument 
or  destructive  weapon,  and  to  repeat  a  most  serious  and  solemn 
obligation,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  masonic  obligations.     My 

.  odd  husband  has  got  an  odd  head  and  cannot  recollect  all  the 

7  -  wofds  of  the  xiddresses,  songs  and  oath. 

..-. After •t'he  obligation,  corner  a  curse,  which  is  still  worse,  and 

f .  U«iy  atrocious  ;  expressing  a  hope,  that  curses  may  fall  upon  him- 
self, children,  and  children's  children,  so  that  they  may  rot  alive 

'  ajad, feel. life  and; misery  to  the  last  that  remains  of  them,  if  he 

•  ^'Viifla^s  the-obligaljlan./  ..  ^ 
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Before  tite  bandage  h  taken  firoto  his  ey^es,  all  the  brethren  put 
on  masks  of  all  sorts  and  sises ;  the  Noble  Grand  in  a  black 
one.  When  he  recovers  his  sight,  he  is  desired  to  look  round 
and  see  if  he  knows  the  frioM  who  introduced  him.  He  cannot 
distinguish  him  in  the  mask.  A  brother  near  the  canopy  sings  a 
song,  which  begins  thus  :•  - 

Brother,  attentiTe  stand 
While  our  roost  Noble  Grand 
Gives  you  the  charge. 

The  charge  explains  the  masks,  cautioning  him  to  examine  mn 
through  fill  disguises,  to  use  caution,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  just 
in  all  his  actions,  Sic* :  a  subject  as  a  whole  that  occupies  a  good 
reader  ten  minutes. 

Noodle  is  then  conducted  to  the  Noble  Father,  who  reads  a&w 
lines  of  poetry,  beginning  thus  : — 

Be  circumspect  my  son, 
Your  sire  would  now  advise. 
Whatever  you  practise  well, 
/  Will  prove  you  good  and  wise. 

First  keep  your  faith,  nor  ever  once  disclose 
Our  secrets  to  your  dearest  friends  or  foes.; 

There  are  a  few  other  moral  recommendations,  which  end  in 
wishing  that  he  may  live  long  and  die  happy.  Noodle  is  also 
fold,'  that  he  must  not  sing  either  a  political  or  an  obscene  song;, 
nor  give  a  toast  or  sentiment  of  that  kind ;  and  that  he  must  not 
come  to  the  lodge  in  a  coloured  neckcloth,  but  always  in  black  or 
white. 

The  Warden  instructs  him  in  the  sign ;  which  is  to  draw  the 
thumb  of  the  right-hand  across  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  with  the 
elbow  square,  and  the  left  hand  on  the  heart 

The  grip  is  to  take  the  middle  finger  of  the  right-^hand  with  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  right     The  worc^is  Friendship. 

Noodle,  being  thus  initiated,  joins  the^  company  ;  the  health  of 
the  new  made  brother  is  given  from  the  chair,  and  the  ceremony 
of  waving  cups  and  glasses  observed. 

Next  comes  a  song,  the  first  verse  of  which  runs  thus : — 
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nr.|  .1     ,  .    When  fr^Mship,  io^ ffM  tr^ithrftrfefifopeAt  -/fMid 
;    !     j:    ,.   AR>Q9f  a'J»IKi.orbrQtllWSl).' ,    :<?•   ■,  'I.,   i-  ><I-j.aT  mo 
[, :  ..    ,     .  .Th^,<5«pofjoy:gQesgailyX'omicL|. ;  1    ,f  .    dn     .ono 

,,   ^        ^How.  grand,  in  age,  how  fair  iii  y<Hith    ,    ■  .«   n.;.:  ■  .ii^ib 
Are  holy  friendship,  love  and  truth,       •    •   :  ,,-.r  f  0?$ 

Before  the  lodge  is  clQsod^  the  Noble  Gra^^asks  if  any  Past 
Grand  Officer  or  other  Brother  has  any  thing  to  propose  for  the 
good  of  odd  fellowship.  After  apause,  and  if  nothing  is  proposed » 
all  exclaim  ''.  hearty  good  wishes.'* 

fte  question  is  thin  put  and  answered  three  times.  TheWdble* 
Orauid  requests  silence,  while  he  closes  the  lodged  THis  right- 
hatid  supporter  declares  the  lodge  to  be  closed,  as  die  command 
of  the  Noble  Grand  and  to  stand  closed  until  an  appointed  mW- 
itig  nig^t,  when  it  will  again  op6n  for  harmony  and  good 
fellowship,  ..'''-'  ^ '  '-' 

There  is  another  class,  which  is  called  the  Imperial  Order,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  called  the  Grand  Imperial;  but  the  sign, 
word  and  grip  are  the  same.  There  is  no  higher  degree.  They 
teach  nothing  and  profess  nothing  but  friendship  and  harmony : 
and  for  that,  what  need  can  there  be  of  such  anoath^  such  acom- 
mination,  and  such  Tom- fool  ceremonies  ? 

So,  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  am  quite  delighted  in  my  final  triumph 
9Ye|r,j9)^  old  oddfellow,  and  can  scarcely  contain  my  naine ;  but» 
^  fh9X  wzs  a  pledget  and  though  I  can  laugh  at  him  at  home,  J 
afap.uld,UQt  like  to  have  him  laughed  at  abroad,  I  shall  only  further 
|dll  you  and  your  readers,  that  I  am 

THE  WIFE  OF  AN  ODD  FELLOW. 

P.S<  AUwoikien  should  readyoui  Republican,  above  all  books,  ^ 
Without  it,  I  should  never  have  been  master :   now  I  am  jiW 
hegmning  to  wear  the  inexpressibles. 
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'  TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARULE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


SiK,  London,  Oct,  Ui. 

Being  much  pleased  wilh  your  excellent  exposure  of  Free 
Mai!ionrj,and  observing  that  you  wish  for  information  on 
the  Druids,  usually  called  the  xAncient  Order  of  Druids,  1 
am  induecd  to  give  you  the  best  information  I  can.  My 
description  you  may  depend  upon  as  containing  the  cor- 
*rect  outliues  of  the  order,  which  is  evidently  much  inferior 
to  Masonry ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  in  any  ^ay 
superior  to  that ofthe  "Odd  Fellows.** 

F^irst,  this  society,  as  with  the  Masons,  is  governed  by  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  to  which  certain  fees  are  paid. 
.The  Grand  Lodge  is  held  at  a  house  near  Charing  Cross,  I 
believe,  but  was  originally  in  Oxford  Street.  I  rather  think 
it  is  at  the  British  Coffee  House;  where  any  one  mfty  get 
made  a  Druid  for  five  shillings;  and,  afterwards  sing  a  soog, 
smoke  his  pipe,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  row  in  the  street,  get 
into  the  w&tch-bouse,  or  go  home,  which  be  pleases.  Tbe 
fee  tor  making  is  generally  more  in  the  couutry  Lodges,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  principal  affairs  of  the  meetings  are  singiag*,  smoking 
and  drinking  ;  and,  now  and  then,  marAriVi^  a  flaty-hUrm 
used  when  a  new  member  is  introduced. 

The  officers  are  termed  the  Noble  Grand  Arch  Druid, the 
Vice  Arch,  Ist,  S?d,  3d,  and  4th,  Bards,  Secretary,  and  Guar- 
dian. The  Landlord  of  the  bouse,  in  wbieb  the  lodge  is 
held,  is  usually  called  the  host.  Tbe  Arebes  and  Bavds 
wear  dresses  of  linen,  like  surplices,  and  long  grey  beanie 
The  ceremony  of  opening  and  closing  is  short  aod  someirhat 
la  the  Masonic  stile  ;  but  wilh  the  addition  of  singing. 

When  a  candidate  is  introduced,  he  is  brought  blind- 
folded to  the  door,  received  by  the  Guardian,  presented 
with  a  branch  of  the  sacred  misletoe  and  led  by  a  rope  or 
ehain  into  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Lodge,  wbicb  is  generally 
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«^^'t..tview<,,stoneB  r^l- 
/rcquented  that  «-#       /       "    - 

ie  nf.       "^"' then  asked  .. 

-'  «»  or  iroo  pla  e  /:::/°  "  ^  -°'^"  ^^^^S^.  I  "T        - 

P°»;^r(ooi,ecbeek.  «bi,sta tf  u        ''^  ^•''odie  wUh    «v  V.'  V 
'^  tfae  other.       4  n  ,.  •  "^  P"'s  a  piece  cf  ^^i  a  .  \ 

"-'■^^^'oud  Z^^^  -•^'^'-'^^t^  is  tLeo  C^:\:^ 

*^«  sigDH  and  wordo  , A     T"'^"^"*^  '«  'f*^-  e"t'         '^^       -- 


604  TliB  aBPOBIiICaif« 

Guardian,  you  are  reported,  walk  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
ropifii  fiuse  theNoUe  Qrtuid  and  salute  him  amUUairt. 
This  is  done  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  soldiers  salute 
their  officers  when  they  pass  them — two  fingers  straight, 
two  bent,  lay  the  hand  on  the  forehead,  palm  outward.  The 
Noble  Grand  Arch  will  return  it  by  laying  his  finger  and 
thumb  on  his  chin  (each  side)  and  draw  it  down,  as  if  feeling 
his  beard.  You  then  do  the  same,  place  your  bat  oader 
your  left  arm,  inake  a  motion  with  your  fore^fioger  rouni 
the  inside  edge,  so  as  te  form  a  half  circle  from  withii 
outwards. 

The  Grip  is  by  pressing  the  thumb  betweea  the  two  fore- 
fingers  at  the  first  joint. 

The  word  is  Seretonius  Paulinus  given  in  syllables. 

Paulinus  Seretonius,  the  Druids  say,  was  a  Roman 
General,  that  drove  the  Ancient  Druids  from  Britain  to  the 
Island  of  Mona  and  nearly  murdered  the  whole.  In  cojise- 
quence,  the  remainder  held  his  name  in  abhorrence^  and,  bj 
reversing  the  name,  used  it  as  a  test  word. 

Mona  is  also  a  pas8*word  used  by  some  lodges. 

I  believe.  Sir,  that  I  have  now  given  a  general  outline  of 
the  order  and  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  any  person 
applying  to  be  admitted,  who  is  not  known  to  the  Guardian, 
wo^d  have  to  go  through  the  whole  ceremony. 

With  best  thanks  for  the  excellent  exposure  you  baTe 
given  of  Masonry,  and  with  hopes,  that  you  will  so  expose 
every  secret  association/  , 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  well  wisher  and  Brother  Druid, 

TOGODUBILINB. 

P.  S.  There  is  an  Aroh  Chapter  attached  to  aomeMgefr 
of  Druids ;  bat  so  inferior,  paltry  a  thiag«  that,  when  I  jay, 
beneath  Druidism  in  general,  I  trust,  I  need  iiot|iieadadi 
excuse  for  not  explaining  it.  It  is  never  givoi  but  fivths 
purpose  of  extorting  a  few  shillings  more  fromr  tii€  akesdy 
duped  Noodle. 
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Silt,  '    .  Dorchester  Gaol,  Oct.  12/  1825 

SfX  j^Ms  ago,  tbis  day»  1  entered  the  Court  of  King's  Bencti 
to  defead  my  conduct,  in  publishing  blaspfaeby  of  (he 
Christian  Religion.  I  was  interrnpied  in  my  defence,  and^ 
I  confetf0,that  I  was  not  then  as  capable  of  (lefending  the  sub- 
ject as  I  no^  am.  Still,  every  word  in  the  shape  of  argu- 
ment, law  and  demonstration  was  on  my  side ;  and  abuse 
of  law  and  judicial  oppression,  the  all,  on  the  side  of  your 
Chief  Justice  Abbott,  and  your  Law  Officers,  Oifford  and 
Copley. 

Six  yeats,  come  Friday,  the  14tb,  I  shall  have  been  a  pri- 
soner, and  all  that  yon  have  gained  by  that  imprisonment 
has  been  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  every  sen<- 
tencethat  I  have  published  against  monarchy  or  the  Chrisr 
tian  religion. 

I  can  now  prove  to  the  greatest  nicety,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ  lived  or  died  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  millions  of  hnman 
beings  who  have  murdered  each  other,  or  tortured  each 
other,  about  this  name,  have  been  in  error  and  abominably 
Imposed  upon  by  the  priests. 

Religion  is  the  greatest  vjce  and  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  disgraced  and  infested  mankind.  AH  other  vices  and 
carses  are  trivial,  when  compared  with  it.  It  not  only 
wastes  muoh  time,  that  might  be  usefully  employed,  and 
much  capital  as  a  taxation,  that  might  be  usefully  employ- 
ed,, to  ioereaae  the  amount  of  human  happiness ;  but  it  <ic- 
oi|nDUs  a  geoecal  mental  distraction,  rivets  the  human  mind 
laah  ecrpr^  and,  where  the  rivet  will  bold,  excludes  all  use* 
fttI.kBOwkdge..  * 

{'liJAViiksij  impossible,  that  a  religious  man  can  be  a  sen« 
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9ble  mmk.  -  Xbefe  oev^r mras  a  t^Ugiou^f  seadble aadl^|»pgf( 
mift4  $ir:Isffcfic  New  top  I  b^ydnd  Jiifl  matbeomtic^l  c^cnlfrr 
IfitldMrWAstbev^riest  of  dupes  aod  fboi^  upon  thQjul^ieet<>{ 
religion.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  bis  matbematioal.^r^ 
searches  with  a  dread,  that  be  should  overthrow  the  tbeorj 
of  a  God  ;  and,  with  every  new  discovery,  he  bolstered  up 
soiBe  abominable  assertions  nbout  deitj,  which  is  a  fiction, 
there  is  no  intelligence,  where  there  is  no  sensation  ;  no 
sensation  where  there  is  no  organisation  of  matter;  no  or- 
ganisation of  matter,  that  is  not  subject  to  a  disorganiza- 
tion. 

These  are  demonstrable  facts.  No  arguments,  no  facts 
can  be  brought  against  them  ;  and  by  them,  every  theory 
of  religion  aivd  its  gods  is  overthrown..  There  is,  therefore, 
BO  God,  w>  personified  power  superior  to  man*  that  is 
hni>wii.  to^  or  of  the  least  consequence  to,  the  omui  of  ibw 
planet. 

.  A,  noble  dcx^trine  is  this.  It  dignifies  maa^  sweeps  dis 
mind  clean  of  idolatry  and  servility,  ^nd  though  he  laiist^j)^ 
as  an  identity,  it  gives  him,  whilst  he  lives,  a  kind  ofpower 
over  his  parent  planet,  which  he  can  transmit  to  his<sutKes^ 
sors,  as  your  father  has  transmitted  to  you  the  crown  ol  Eilf 
gland,  &c.  It  is  the  real  crown  of  Christ,  oSered  h9  ev^ry. 
man*  the  crown  of  all  knowledge.  All  discoverable  knaw- 
ledge  will  rank  below  this. 

This  discovery,  or  rather,  this  assertion,  of  detnoniiiBUe 
matters,  is  the  result  of  that  persecution  which  1  bare  nsh 
eeived  from  you^  through  those  agents  wboauf^poci,  ht 
pay,  soldier  like,  that  abominable systeca of. log^sJaUooaA^ 
religion,  of  which  you  are  the  nominal  bead. 

I  impute  nothing  personal  to  you.  I  have  ao  persoaaliMM^ 
tility  towards  you,  nor  towards  any  member  of  your  feiMly; 
but  I  am  hostile  tpwards  that  system  of  religion  and  legis- 
lation which  you  espouse,  as  its  head,  and  I  feel  stredgUi 
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p4«y  Hiidgd^  mf  <o^t>balfe;  tbotrgb  H'ifl  ifkely^kd  in  o«b^ 
Hattm,  tliat  i  may  g^a  blow^  tioW  aiid  th^a  io  kmeckibgf 
yoa  abooL*  "  -  i  ' 

;■•  '-   ■  -    *  I  am,  Sir,  '  ....'■.-.  !••  'i--  < 

"•'■'-  Your  prisoner,    *  .:  .  ■  i  i- 

RICHARD  CARLILtt:  '" 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE   KING., 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


SlK,  Dorchester  Gaol,  October  17,  18^5.' 

It  to  gaid  of  Pope  Leo  tbe  Teotb,  tbat,  oq  sarveyifig  ttie 
l<>ap$of  treasure,  witb  which  the  Laterao  Palace  abo«iMetf; 
be  exclaimed  in  admiration  or  astonishroeDt : —  '""- 

Heoi !  qpuaotum  reddit  nobis  bcec  fabola  Cbrisli !  Aba! 
Wiat treasure,  thid  fable  of  Christ  brings  us! 

ram  perfectly  aware,  that  this  treasure  has  beea  and  \§ 
(faevoifree  of  all  mj  per^fecation.  Take  away  the  treasure, 
titetiMney,  tbe  tithes,  the  iaflueuee  by  which  tbe  gaioi'S 
diade^  aad  there  wilt  be  no  religion  among  mankfud,  no 
g<Mipef  pneachitigs,  no  sermons,  no  prayers.  Get  a  itkW 
passe^l,  that  they,  who  are  fond  of  preaching  religion,  sb'aU 
praadi  ii  without  direct  profits,  and  down  will  oome  the 
wboteiabrio  of  tbe  established  efalircb,  there  will  be  nerar 
it f  rediefa^r  burl  some  poor  fellow  that  wants  to  Increase  b^s 
traded  logaiti-noloriety. 

It  is  the  fable  of  Christ,  that  brings  tbe  treasure  to  the 
iiMabMb,  as  Well  as  to  tbe  Lateran,  Palace,  and  that 
tri^asQfrd  is  extracted  from  the  sweat  of  the  broW  of 
the  iabotiring  man.  There  is  no  treasure  to  be  obtained 
ortginally  without  laboor,  and  he,  who  produces,  the  tre^- 
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S99  T»B  WBPOfi&lCAll. 

siHBy  ibsB.'beeii'tept'hj'  ibe  Cbrntiaa  €havoh,  asd-  fay  'Mor* 
Bttfcbjt  aad  Potstoraft  geueFaUy^  a  glaitc  and  afaiggar>.!t  i 
'  But' (or  these  state  arrongeiaeDtv,  there  wcmld  be  jua 
^auperimn:  mankind  woold  abound  in  wealth,  wtthlthcrhU' 
bour  of  a  fevir  hours  each  day,  just  as  muoh  laibour.aiM 
•ssential**to  the  preseryation  of  health.  Tbetr  n^cemrj 
labour  would  produce  tbem  a  double  benefit — ^heaitb 
and  pienty;  and  peace  would  also  follow  as  the  oAOie* 
qneaee  of  the  absence  of  Kings  and  Priests.  These  aie  Ml 
phantasmal  ideas:  they  are  found  to  be  realities,  wbere?^ 
the  experiment  has  been  made,  or  as  far  as  it  has  beea 
made. 

For  insAance,  your  establishment  consumes  as  much  wealtti 
as  a  ibousaod  first  rate  labourers  can  produce.  And  iiA^k 
QOt  the  whole  of  the  evil ;  for»  to  keep  your  establisbmeatift 
f  xisleaee;  there  must  be  many  approaching  to  somethiogibii^^ 
Hi  ^astq  makeittbe  interest  of  a  number  to  supportaspLw(< 
did  moaar4>by.  There  are,  at  least,  including  tbe  ^hurcb^  n 
tl;^usaad,  on  an  average,  of  such  estabiisbmentaaftyoitfSf 
Tbh  is  much  below  the  mark ;  but  it  will  do  for  a  oal^Iiii 
tion  to  shew  the  evil  of  the  present  system  of  legialatioife&iil 
religion.  This  thousand  public  establishments  proda^si 
nothing,  not  even  any  kind  of  useful  service  for  tbe.publi0i 
This  thousand  of  useless  and  wasteful  estaCli^aieiits  itp^ 
sumes  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  a  million  of  mea«  Thoi^ 
men  must  have  something  to  live  upon,  if  it  be  a  sorl  <tf 
starving  life,  and  what  they  do  live  upon,  we  may  consider 
as  drawn  from  what  the  remainder  of  the  labourers  pn>d«Re, 
which  drags  tbem  down  to  a  level  with  the  others,  by  so 
many  divi^ons  upon  their  produce.  All  this  !  Teckmi;  as 
unconnected  with  useful  taxation,  with  that  wihich  is  esflcn^ 
tially  necessary  for  legislation  and  adnmoisiratioff  oCithe 
laws. 

This  system  has  another  tendency,  and  thai  is  to  pcodnoe 
large  mauufaoturers^  who  hold  a  tyrannic  sway  over  a  host  of 
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9&E  leifiPt^iTDf  Gillr^:  MB*- 

kboarejrs,  and  aceumiilftte  YOst  wealth,  wbibttWIpcotlimers 
or  the  labonrer,  produoei  uoder  a  series  of  pains  and  oalsK 
mities;  li  he  is  wanted  for  a  soldier  or sail<Mr$  be  musl^be  a 
shfe  that  way  ;  if  not  so  wanted,  iia  must  be  a  sbcve  apd  i^ 
jMpef  Bthotne. 

This  is  a  bad  state  of  society  and  cannot  be  ntich  longer 
endnred.  Amerioa  is  setting  an  example  that  Europe  must 
folkiw !  Gorerning  institutions  must  be  more  simple  and  no 
tten  puUicIy  employed  but  such  as  are  absolutely  necessa^ 
ry  to  perform  the  real  work  of  government.  Hundreds  of 
nominal  offices  exist  io'this  country,  where  there  is  no  duty, 
bat  to  take  the  salary  and  to  bear,  a  name  ;  and  that  of  king 
i«,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  of  them.  I  care  not  so 
moch  about  abolishing  the  offices,  as  to  find  them  proper 
work ;  but  where  nothing  could  be  found  to  be  done  publicly 
tneful,  there  I  would  abolish  both  office  and  salary,  aad  not 
bear  a  word  about  pension  or  otmpensation.  tt  is  abomhia!<- 
Me«  it  is  both  morally  and  politically  wicked,  that  such  ot- 
fiiM  and  salaries  should  exist,  whilift  the  latter  has  to  come 
frbm  the  labouring  mans  produce,  his  real  wages.  This  is 
(he  r^al  cause  of  all  the  clamours  and  combinations  about 
imgeB*  This  makes  Mr.  Peel  offer  the  aid  of  the  military 
to  dottle  disputes  between  masters  and  men.  The  labourers 
d  this  cotihtry  cannot  thrive  on  a  large  scale,  or  generally, 
QBder  the  present  complic^Ued  forms  of  government,  of  le- 
gislation and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

fiot  iki9  is  another  piece  of  blasphemy.  This  is  the  ge* 
imiBe  blasphemy.  Had  any  poor  bigot  made  the  observa- 
tion to  Pope  Leo,  that  be  himself  made  in  exclamation 
and  scurprise,  that  same  Pope  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
stokei  if  be  had  survived  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition; 
fittcb  is'tbe  effect  of  and  tbe  punishment  for,  blasphemy; 

¥0R  SPEAKING  EVIL  OF  POWERFUL  RqBBERS. 

'   I  «m^  Sir,  your  pnson0r,for  this  kind  of  blasphemy,     • 
^-  -  RICHARD  CARLILS. 
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t    .    .M18CEL;.ANE0US    EXTRACTS,  / 


A  IHiYsaii  id  the  gf ftte  of  Uie  Hviog,  wiiere-tlmy  Hivshtiirnip. 

fraitt  the  M*orid  aoid  their  friwds ;   ai\d  the   worms  that 

goaw  upon  them— their  owq  thoughts,  and  the  jailor.    A 

bouse  of  meagre  looks  and  ill  smells — for  licje,  drink,  aod 

tobacco,  are  the  compoaud.     Pluto's  court  was  expr^BSed 

ft  >iB  this  faocj  ;  and  the  persons  are  raoch  about  the  sane 

parity  that  is  there.     Yon  mdy  ask,  as  Menippus  in  Luciaa> 

^whsoh  is  Niineit,  which  Theisites,  which  the  beggar^  which 

the  koigbt;  fur  they  are  all  suited  iu  the  same  form  of  a 

kr^od  of  nasty  poverty.     Only  to  be  out  at  elbows  is  a  fosb- 

ion  here,  aud  a  great  iodecorum  nut  to  be   thread-bare. 

Every  roau  shows  here  tike  so  many  wreck?  upon  the  sea, 

here  the  ribs  of  a  thousand  pound,  here  the  relics  of  so  many 

manors,  a  doublet  without^uttons;  and  *tisa  spectacle  of 

more  pity  than  executions  are.     The  company,  one  with 

.^nolb^r»  is  but  a  vying  ^f  complaints,  and   the  causes  ^hej 

have  to  rail  on  fortuue  and  fool   themselves,  and  there  is  a 

great  deal  of  good  fellowship  in  this.     They  are  commoaly, 

next  their  creditors  most  bitter  against  the  lawyers,  asmeo 

that  have  had  a  great  stroke  inassistiugtbem  thither.  MiMb 

^erc  is  Stupidity  or  hard  heartedness,   yet   they    frign  it 

sometimes,  to  slip  melancholy,  and  keep  of  themselves  from 

themselves*  and  the  torment  of  thinking  what  they  have  beef). 

Men  huddle  up  their  life  here  as  a  thing  of  no  use,  and  wear 

it  out  like  an  old  suit,  the  faster  the  better;  and  he  that 

•deceives  the  time  best,  best  spends  it.     It  is  the  place  where 

new  comers  tre  most  welcomed,  and  next  them  ill  new^,as 

ibat  which  extends  their  fellowship  in  misery  and  leaves  few 

to  insult:  and  they  breathe  their  discontents  more  securely 

here,  aud  have  their  tongues  at  more  liberty  than  abroad. 

Men  see  here  much  sin  nnd  much  calamity  ;  and  where  the 

last  does  not  mortify  the  other  hardens;  as  those  that  are 

worse  here,  are  desperately  worse,  aod  those  from  whom 
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tbeboDor  of  siu  is  taken  off  and  the  punishmeDt  familiar. 
Aod  commdhly  a  hhtd  Ibought  )>ii^sese]:^ ail'thfa^'<;oine from 
this  school ;  which,  though  it  teach  much  wisdom^  it  is  too 
late  and  with  danger;  and  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool  than 
eonie  her«  to  learn  iU-^Dr.  John  Earie^  Bishop  ofS^li^burUi 

M|CR0C09M0GRAPHT,^C^  16^8.    B.  IK     ' 


.  To  die  for  truth  is  aot  to  die  for  one's  couotry,  l)ut  to  die 
for  the  world..  Troth,  HiLe  the  Veous  dei  Mediei,  will  pasa 
ddwu  in  thirty  fragments  to  posterity  bnt  posterity  will  coUeoi 
Hfld  recbmpose  them  into  a  goddess.  Then,  also,  ihy  teinpl», 
oh,  eternal  Truth  I  that  now  stands  half  bel^w  tbe^earth'^i* 
made  hollow  by  the  sepulchres  of  its  witbesseis,  Wrll  riiisfe  it-* 
self  in  the  total  majesty  of  its  proportions;  and  wilt  stand 
in  monumental  granite  ;  and  every  pillar,  on  which  it  rests, 
will  be  fixed  in  the  grave  of  a  martyr. 


7     '       •  •  ;     •      • 

The  moment  that  power  is  permitted  by  the  partiality  of 

3  people  to  rest  in  an  individual,  or  to  centre  in  a  family  — 
.ijlbecty  receives  its  death  wound.     Man,  in  his  highest  state 
.ofmoral  and  iuteHectual  perfection,  is  not  to  be  trusted 
i  with  l^bsolute  dominion.     His  nature  was  not  made  for  it« 
•and  there  is  not  one  instance  on  historic  record,  iu>  which  he 
bfts  been  so  trusted, « ithout  his  affections  becoming,  pervert- 
ed, and  bis  instincts  depraved :  withrno  public-  opinion  to 
gdide  and  no  public  force  to  controui  his  volitions,  he  has 
uniformly  degeuerated  from  bis  social  character,  and  inflict- 
ed lasting  misery  upon  the  subjects  of  misrule.     For  powier 
there  is  but  one  safe  depository, — and  that  is,  theresponsi- 
ble.  administratron  of  recognized  laws. 
,.,  .    :     .    ^  Lady  Morgan.  Italy,  1821. 

ifr,r/i     ...I    \,  .._  .... 
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612  THB  RBPUBLICikV 

H^KAd'hliA  (fown  add  slept— And  from  hV sid^ 

A  woman  in  ber  magic  beauty  rose, 
Danled  and  charm VI,  be  called  that  wooMin  ''  bride,*' 
-<  ■.    Aad  km  ftcttakqi  became  bia  laeirepoae. 

Bbssen. 


Tbe  world  is  bat  an  opera  show. 

We  come,  look  round,  aud  then  we  go. 

C.  Grtphius. 


A  BISHOP'S  BLESSING. 
With  cover'd  head,  a  country  boor 
Stood  while  the  Bishop  bless'd  the  poor — 
Tbe  mitred  prelate  lifted  high 
His  voioe^-"  Take  off  your  hat"—**  Not  I ; 
Your's  blessing's  little  worth,"  he  said 
**  If  through  the  hat  'twont  reach  tbe  head.'* 

Wbenicke. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  MR.  CARLILE. 

C,H.  Sirrah  £1.    0    0 
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ORATION. 

Fellow  Citizens, 
Thk  voice  of  patriotic  and  filial  duty  has  called  us  together,  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  ever  memorable  day.  The 
subject,  which  this  occasion  presents  to  our  consideration,  almo«t 
exceeds  the  grasp  of  the  hiiraan  mind.  The  appearance  of  a  new 
state  in  the  great  family  of  nations  is  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  of  reflectioti,  that  can  ever  be  addressed  to  us.  In  the 
case  of  America,  the  interest,  the  magnitude,  and  difficulty  of 
this  subject  are  immeasureably  increased.  Our  progress  has  been 
to  rapid,  the  interval  has  been  so  short  between  the  first  planta-  « 
tions  in  the  wilderness  and  the  full  derelopement  of  our  political 
institutions ;  there  has  been  such  a  visible  agency  of  single  cha- 
racters in  affecting  the  condition  of  the  country,  such  an  almost 
instantaneous  expansion  of  single  events  into  consequences  of  in- 
calculable importance,  that  we  find  ourselves  deserted  by  almost 
ail  the  principles  and  precedents,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  other 
states.  Men  have  here  seen,  felt,  and  acted  themselves,  what  in 
most  other  countries  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries- 

Take  your  station  for  instance  on  Connecticut  river.  Every 
tbiuj  about  you  whatsoever  you  behold  or  approach,  bears  wit- 
ness, that  you  are  a  citizen  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  state.  It 
is  just  seventy  years,  since  the  towns,  which  you  now  contemplate 
with  admiration  as  the  abodes  of  a  numerous,  increasing,  refined, 
enterprising  population,  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  life's  best  bles- 
sings, were  wasted  and  burned  by  the  savages  of  the  wilderness ; 
•nd  tiieir  inhabitants  by  hundreds,— the  old  and  the  young,  the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  ^he  mother  with  her  new  born  babe, 

Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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— rvftr^ifitkefted.at  midDight  by  the  warhoop^ dragt^d  fi^ia  ,tbelr. 
bodi^'aoditeaatdhBd  «ritK>lDh)ediDg  foet  Mrot s  the  taow-cbiil  moiiitf^  , 
taiii4i-rfl»ib^.soM  d^  slaves  into  the  eornfiolda  and  kitehfliif  of  ik^ 
Fronol^  in/Caoada.  Cho  back  eighty  yearft  faiiher  ;•  and  the  sane  - 
batilNiirQiw  6m  ia  on  the  akirts  of  your  oldest  settleoieiits^  at  yiwr. 
d<^g>f9U'  As  Late  aa  1676^  ten  or  twelve  citizens  of  Concord  weift 
slKiin  or  carried  into  captivity,  who  had  gone  to  meet  the  saWige 
hoides  in  their  attack  on  Sudbdry,  in  which  the  b^ave  Captiiin 
W^adsworth  «aid  his  companions  fell. 

.  These  contrasts  regard  the  poUtical  strength  of  our  eouo^; 
the  growth  in  national  resources  presents  a  case  of  increase  still  more 
astonishiagy  though  less  adapted  to  move  the  feelings.  By  ibe 
last  vaUtatton,  the  aggregate  property  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
was  estimated  at  something  less  than  three  hundred  millions. 
By  the  talnation  made  in  1780,  the  property  of  Massachusietts 
and  Maine  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions. 

This  unexampled  rapidity  of  our  national  gprowth,  while  it  gives 
to  our  history  more  than  the  interest  of  romance,  leaves  us  ofteain 
doabt,  what  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  co-operation  of  a  train  of  inci- 
dents  and  characters^  following  in  long  succession  upon  each 
oldher;  and  what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  vast  influence  of  single 
important  events.  On  the  one  hand,  we  think  we  trace  a  seciet 
of  aauses  and  ejects,  running  back  into  the  history  of  the  darl; 
ages  in  Europe,  and  visibly  exerting  an  influence  on  the  Amen-' 
<;an colonies;  and  on  the  other,  we  witness,  a  rapidity,  as  enefgy> 
a  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  nation  toward  impioveoieoi 
and  powers  which  seem  to  characterize  the  agency  of  iadividna) 
events  and  men.  In  the  first  view,  we  feel  constrained  to  sur- 
render up  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  as  a  portion  of  the  chain 
of  events,,  which  lengthens  onward,  by  blind  fatality,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  about,  in  each  successive  agita 
the  same  routine  of  rise,  progress,  and  decay.  In  the  other  view^ 
^e  behold  the  action  of  a  new  and  original  political  life,  a  fresh 
and  hopeful  national  existence;  nourished,  strengthened^  and «»» 
tared  under  the  operation  of  pecaliar  causes  of  iimesaa^tM 
energy. 

That  great,  that  astonishing  incident  in  human  aflairs,  the 
Revolution  of  America,  as  seen  on  the  day  of  its  portentooay  or 
rather  let  me  say,  of  its  auspicious  commencemeiit,  is  die  (hene 
of  our  present  consideration.  .  To  what  shaU  we  disect  d«r 
thoughts?  On  the  one  liand,  we  beheld  a  conaealoa  of  evcots^ 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  original  discQ¥ery;  .the^iyateia 
of  colonization;  the  settlements  of  th«  pilgrims;  their  condlitiaa^- 
temper,  and  institutions  ;  their  singular  political  lelatida^ithliie 
..mother  country ;  their  long  and  doubtfuhstragglc: with  the  sa^dage 
.tiifaes;  their  ooiiistons  with  the  royal  govamoos;  thiii  iij  lipiea 
tionm^he.Brtdsh  ^ars;  with,  all  the  influences  of  their gtegra- 
phloal  iSiMl'  jliFftiQai  isonditioa  |  uoitisg^th  cofirtjbule  What  l4tkBj 
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pitUieiinindl,  Trerrmg  tkeann,  ftncl  fitifog  tb«  kt^MTtlbr  dii'et^e«i«>(f 
of^jthat  day>  which  we  now  commemorate/  -  Wh«Nii  ^v^JtaDke-tlimr.r 
svmsfy  va^'fetA  that'  we  ought  to  divide  the  hono»r^of  the  Reiio^'i 
lution  with  the  great  men  of  the  colony  in  every  generatiioii;  iti^ifch'' ' 
tbsWinslowg  and  tbe  PepperelKs,  the  Cookes  smd  the  lfatheiMi«- 
tb&Wintbrops  ciDd  the  Bradfords,  and  all  who  labored  and  acted'- 
in  tbe 'Cabinet  the  desk,  ot'  the  field,  for  the  one  grieat  cause. '  -Chi 
the  other  hand,  when  we  dwell  upon  the  day  itselfy  ei^ery  thing'' ' 
eUc^cttms  loAt  in  the  companson.     Had  our  forefathers  failed;  on 
that  day  t^f  trial,  which  we  now  celebrate;  had  their  vd tea  and' 
their  r6sol\(e$  (aa  was  tauntingly  predicted  on  both  sides  o€tbe 
Atlantic)  ended  in  the  breath,  in  which,  they   began;  had   the 
rebels  laW  down  their  arms,  as  they  were  commaoded ;  aftd  the^- 
imlltaiy  stores,  which  had, been  frugally  treasunf^d  up  for  the' 
crisis,  been,  without  resistance,  destroyed ;^^then  the  Revolutlotv 
bad  been  at  an- end,  or  rather  never  had  been  begun ;  the  heads 
of  Hancoek  and  Adams  and  their  brave  colleagues  woul«fc  have 
been  exposed  in  ghastly  triumph  on  Temple«-bar;  a  mihtary  des-^ 
potism  would  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  colonies;  the  patriots 
ol  Massachusetts  would  have  been  doubly  despfsed^  the  scorn  4^ 
their  enemies,  the  scorn  of  their  deluded  countrymen  ;  the  ery  ©f 
Ifterty^  which  they  had  raised  from  the  shore  to  the  mountaina, 
would  have  been  tamed  back  in  a  cry  of  disdain  ;  and  the* heart 
of^tbts  great  people,  then  bedting  and  almost  b^insting  for  freedom, 
^M  have  been  struck  cold  and  dead,  and,  for  aught  we  cari 
nowTeason,  for  ever. 

Where  ave  those,  who  object  to  such  a  cel^ration  as  this,  as 
tand&ag  to  keep  up  or  to  awaken  a  hostile  sentiment  towiard  Bng- 
\»i^y  But  i  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  scruple.  In  tbe  first 
ptee,  It  was  not  England,  but  the  English  min^isterial  party  of  tbe 
d«y>aiid  a  small  circle  in  that  party,  which  projected  the  measures 
iter  resxihed  in-  our  Revolution.  The  rights  of  America  found 
steady  and  powerful  asserters  in  England.  Lord  Gha;tham 
MkdMtd  to  the  HoQseof  Peers  that  he  was  glad  America  had  re- 
sisted, and  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  son  in  the  British  army,\  ^ 
beaddcd^^.thataone  of  his  blood  should  serve  in  this  detested 
eainei"  Nay,  eveki  the  ministers  that  imposed  the  stamp  duty 
Ike  measure  wbicb  hastened  the  spirit  of  America  to  a  crisis, 
vbich  kmight  net  have. reached  in  a  century, Lord  Mansfield,  the 
Sttke^ofGnftoM,  the  Earl  of  Shelbome,  Lord  Camden,  rose,  one 
liter  another/  and  asserted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  they  had 
jH»  share,  in  die  laaasiires  whicii  were  proposed  by  the  very  cabi- 
ttt^jofivhiek'they  were  leading  members. 

i>i,*Bat'l  nrinvgd  favlhen     Did  feithfol  history  compel  ns  to  cast 

-aaatt  GagMid  imited  the  reproach  of  those  measures^  which-drov^ 

-Msofitth^' tor*  aBaisj;.>iuid  ^vMrdiitym^coBsequeaoe)  the^lnnavrnd- 

*  vM  h  ffiiiil  qtf)4fcagg/oaielyflilians  tstnstivethe^feeiiil^rafirdvoldti- 
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6ntiry  thiids  m  die  bosoms  of  the  aged ;  to  kindle  thoee  fedlbg^ 
anew,  in  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  voung;  it  would  still  be 
oor  duty,  on  erery  becoming  occasion,  m  the  strongest  colors, 
and  in  the  boldest  lines  we  can  command,-  to  retrace  the  pictnre 
ofthe  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  We  owe  it  to  onr  fathers,  we 
owe  it  to  our  children.  A  pacific  and  friendly  feeling  towards 
England  is  the  duty  of  this  nation  ;  but  it  is  notour  only  ditty,  H 
is  not  our  first  duty.  America  owes  an  earlier  and  a  higher  dnty 
to  the  great  and  good  men,  who  caused  her  to  be  a  nation  ;  who; 
at  an  expense  of  treasure,  a  contempt  pf  peril,  a  prodigality  of 
Hood— the  purest  and  noblest  that  ever  flowed",— of  which  we  can 
tiow  hardly  conceive, -vindicated  to  this  continent  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  cannot  consent,  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  memory  of  the  Gages,  the  Flutchinsons,  the  Grenvilles  and 
Norths,  the  Dartmouths  and  Hillsboroughs,  to  cast  a  veil  over 
the  labors  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Quincys,  the  Adamses,  tbt 
Hancocks  and  the  Warrens.  I  Am  not  wilfing  to  give  op  to  the 
ploughshare  the  soil  wet  with  our  fathers'  blood ;  no  !  not  even  to 
plant  th6  olive  of  peace  in  the  furrow. 

There  is  not  a  people  on  earth  so  abject^  as  to  think  th«t  natio- 
nal courtesy  requires  them  to  hush  up  the  tale  of  the  glorious  ez*> 
'pYoitA  of  their  fathers  and  countrymen,  France  is  at  peace  with 
Austria  and  Prussia;  but  she  does  not  demolish  her  beauttfal 
Iridges,  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  battle  fields,  where  Napo- 
leon annihilated  their  armies;  nor  tear  down  the  columns,  moul- 
ted out  of  the  accumulated  heaps  of  their  captive  artillery.  'Etig*- 
land  is  at  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  but  does  she  suppress 
the  names  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile;  does  she  overthrow  the' 
towers  of  Blenheim  casle,  eternal  monuments  of  the  disasters  tii 
France;  does  she  tear  down  from  the  rafters  ofher  chapels;  where 
thev  have  for  ages  waved  in  triumph,  consecrated  to  the  God  ef 
battles,  the  banners  of  Cressy  and  Agiucourt? — No;  she  is  wiser; 
wiser,  did  I  say  ?  she  is  truer,  juster  to  the  memory  of  herftitlwr* 
and  the  spirit  of  her  children.  The  national  character,  in  some 
of  Tts  most  important  elements,  must  be  formed,  derated,  ^nd 
strengthened  from  the  materials  which -history  presents.  The 
great  objection  which  has  been  urged,  and  urged  at  the'pofirt  of 
the  bayonet  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  bythe  partisatis  of 
arbitrary  power  in  Europe,  against  revolutioiiary  tfnd  poptifir 
governments,  is,  that  they  want  a  histtoi^ical  basts, 'which  akme, 
they  say,  can  impart  stability  and  legality  to  public  institutionif. 
But  certainly  the  historical  basis  is  of  much  greater  mtfttivnt  to 
the  spirit,  than'  to  the  institutions  of  a  people:;  and  fOr  the  re^sdtt, 
that  the  spirit  itself  of  a  nation  is  far  more  important  than  Its  in^ 
stitutions  at  any  moment.  Let  the  spirit  he  sound  and  trn^,^knd 
ft  will  sooner  m  later  find  or  m^kc  a  remedy  for  defecrtve'm^tn*- 
lions.  But  though  the  institutions  should  snrpa!is,'in  theoretic 
beauty,  tlie  ftibled  perfection  of  Utopia  oir  Atlatitis,  wiUiotit  afn?e 
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sm\t^  A^  pwpte  lyUl  be  ^aYe5;..^hfj  .^i|l..<>f  *,lftvefl  of  j^^ie.xpp?,! 

Ani  hpw  is  the  spirit  of  a  pc^ople  to  tie  fc(i't]pe.(l,.ap4  ^uimafpq 
^nd  clieer.ed,  by^  out  of*  tffe  store-l^oiisei  of  its^  '}\i^tc)rj^  jCwoljefiU- 
Qi^s?,    A^a^¥e.to  be  eteraaUy  ringing  the  cjh^ugi^s  ^pou..Mfl^•^ti]ejfl 
^^^  .Thermopyise ;  and  going  baqk  tp  read  iu  obsqurq  ♦t^ta.,pt 
Greet^. and  Latin  of  the  great  examplars  pi  p^tfiqtip  virtuo?,  .| 
tb^k  God,  that  we  can  find  them  nearer  home,  ik  our,  blW^  conn- 
trjj»oa.ouv  own  soil;— that  strains  of  the  ^o West  .sen tuiieut,  thiif 
f[)ref.$velled  in.  the  breast  of  mao^  are  breathing  toua  out  pfeYeij: 
Pffge  pf  Qwr  country's,  history,  in  the  native  eloqu^nqe  of  piur 
roptljier  tjongue;  that  the  colonial  and  the  provincial  i;qmncil§,  pf 
An>erix?a,  exhibit  to  us  models  of  the  spirit  and'ch^.i:ap^^r,^wh]i9i^ 
pre. Greece  and  Roiine  their  name  and  their  pr^se.^mofigp  t^b^ 
^^tioQS.     Here  we  ought  to  go  for  our  instri)cti.o^i.Vith§  Jesson  j» 
l^aii),  itis  dear,  it  is  applicable.     When  we  go  tp  smdeut  histo^j^ 
af]9  affi .be^irildered  ^v ilh  rhe  difference  of  maijpersaifiJ^^i^tUuJ^ijPjaflu 
,».Weare  willing  to  pay  our  tribute  of  appl/^use  tp.tiie,nipmPfy,W 
Leonidas,  who  fell  nobly  for  his  country,  in.  the  fac^ /o]f  the^^Sfi- 
^jJt.wVe^i^.we  trace  him  to  his  home,  we  are  QOixfoujidcd  a.t  there- 
4^UQn,  that  ihe  same  Spartan  heroism  to  which.  t)e  ^^Qu.nccjd 
;^^fliself  5rt  Thermopylae,  would  have  led  hina  to.tearhiso^Iy  c^iS, 
jif,it,happened  to  be  a  sickly  babe— the  very  objeqt  ipV  wjii^h  ,^l 
i^^XA^  kind  and  gpod-'in  man  rises  up  tq  pleadr-from  the  l)otspy 
l^tjtfjiivother,  and  carry  it  out  to  be  eaten  by  the  wolve?  of 't^ayp 
^\^s.     Wq  feel  a  glow  of  adroiratibn  at  the  heroism  displayed  ajt 
^ratbon»  .by  the  ten  thousand  champions  of  invaded  Greece; 
t^  we  caunot  forget  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  number  were  slavep, 
]^^^fiinQd  from  the  work-shops  and  door-posts  of  th^ir  masters^ 
^Q.gQ  ej^i  £ght  the  battles  of  freedom.     I  do  not  mean  that  thes^ 
t^pcAQiples  are  to  destroy  the  interest  with  which  we  read  the  hi$^ 
■toq(  pf  ancient  Umes  ;  they  possibly  increase  that  interest,  by  the 
^ui^ktr  GQa;lra3t  they  exhibit.     But  they  do  warn  us»  if  we  need 
iWw?krning,  to  seek  our  great  practical  lessons  of  patriotism  at 
Jbuope,;,  out  of  the  exploits  and  sacriBces,  of  which  o,ur  own  coup- 
4f^  is  the  theatre;  out.of  the  characters  of  our  own   fathers, 
'^hafn  Wieknow^  the  high-souled,  natural,  unaffected,  the  citizen 
jb/e(09^    We  know  what  firesidef  they  left  for  the  cheerless  camp. 
j^6  kAow  with  what,,paci6c  habits  they  dared  the  perils  of  the 
l^ld,  ^.Xbi^e  Js  ^o  mystery,  no  romance,  no  madnes?,  under  the 
i»|if|9)fij.of^))iva1ry^. about  them*     Itis  all  resolute,  manly  resistance, 
./f>^,jC^Q^ciepc^'.  and  liberiy*s  sake,  not  merely  an  overwhelming 
ff^Y^'t  t"^^^  ^  '^^  tlie  force  of  long-rooted  habits,  and  native  love 
i^.Qjid^r  .and  peace,    '" 

l„,^bp;«e  aJJj.tJjeir  blood  calls  to  us  from  the  soil  which  we  tread; 
j(„^^^,iQ,  <)ji^r..vqps'4  it  cries  to  us, pot  merely  in  the  thrilling 
3fprdA,ftf  9,pe  of  ,tl^.e.  fk^i  victims  in  tjiis  cauae,r-**  My,  scjns,  scorp 
hM  fl^wV'rrJjHtfVcf!^?  ^Itl^^ptiU  more  movipg^eloqu.jince-j 
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•iff  My%oftl,i4Wf^nW!Jy<htt«falh^k^<  ftai;-^?  ttej.^fl«ft,>^i«iall 

.«u9*0QMti^lM<t(i^i|»te'>iV^met<M^  Mrt^tet<  m^^  much  of  iviiat 

iB4i  ftMb#if<(tft>ftiMi«  «v«MAit'tfcn^  Aw^i  b^^it  the  fftcol^ectioD  of 

&3ll^flw.T*freiidiWifvN«i*s;imd  with  thewi4s  rt^d!yperishtrt]f»  oiite- 

B  «b^d#4q3()kPUretrk»td»trt«. '  How  matirJ>r«<ient'Co onsets,  cwnt^iv- 

^''iediift*  fierj^MI  Cimeft?  how  many  heart- stirring  wor^s,  uttered 

•  'wh^  litefty  waft  treaeon  j  how  many  brare  and  heroic  deeds,  per- 

'  -ibrmed  when  th«  haltar,  ivot  the  laurel,  was  the  promised  meed 

of  patriotic  daTing,-*-are  already  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  grates 

of  their  authors.     How  little  do  we,--a!though  we  have  been  per- 

milted  to  hold  converse  with  the  venerable  remnants  of  that  day, 

«-how  little  do  we  know  of  their  dark  and  anxious  hours;  of 

their  secret  loeditations ;  of  the  hurried  and  perilous  events  of 

'    th«  momenlou«  struggle.     And  while  they  are  droppitig  round  as 

like  th.e  leafds  of  autumn,  while  scarce  a  week  passes  that  does 

•not  call  a\^y  some  member  of  the  veteran  ranks,  already  so  sadly 

thined^  shall  we  make  no  effort  to  hand  down  the  traditions  of 

t   their  iikiy  to  bur  «hildrea  ;  to  pass  the  torch  of  liberty,  which  we 

•recer<t%d  in  all  the  splendonr  of  its  first  enkindling,  bright  and 

ftamingto  those  who  stand  next  us  in  the  line;  so  that  when  we 

4haU  come  to  b^  gathered  to  the  dust  where  our  fathers  are  \md, 

'we  may  say  to  our  sons  and  our  grandsons,  "  If  we  did  not  amass, 

'  W6  have  not  squandered  your  inheritance  of  glory?" 

Let  us  then  faithfully  go  back  to  those  all-important  days.  Let 
-  us  commemorate  the  events,  with  which  the  momentous  revolutio- 
nary crisis  was  brought  on  ;  let  us  gather  up  the  traditions  *Wch 
'Still  extet  I  let  us  show  the  world,  that  if  we  are  not  called  tb  fol- 
low the  escample  of  our  fathers,  we  are  at  least  not  insensible  to 
the  worth  of  their  characters  ;  not  indifferent  to  the  sacrifitJe^and 
trials,  by  which  they  purchased  our  prosperity. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  recount  the  measures  by  which  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  revolution  ; — the  stamp  act*  its  repeal,  with 
the.  declaration  of  the  right  to  tax  America ;  the  landing  of  troops 
inr  Boston,  beneath  the  baUeries  of  fourteen  vessels  of  war,  lying 
broadside  to  the  town,  with  springs  on  their  cables,  their  gtins 
loaded,  and  ttiatches  smoking ;  the  repeated  insults,  and  finally 
the  massacre  of  the  fifth  of  March,  resulting  from  this  military  oc- 
cupation ;  and  the  Boston  Port-Bill,  by  which  the  final  >*atastro- 
phe  was  hurried  on     Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the  appointmeiit  at 
Salem,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  1774,  of  the  delegates  tdtbe 
'    corntinental  oongress;  of  the  formation  at  Salem,  in  the  fblfowing 
Ootofoer,  of  the  provincial  congress;  of  the  decided  nieasures, 
which  were  taken  by  that  noble  assembly,  at  Concord  tfnd  at 
,  Cannbridge ;  of  the  preparations  they  made  agaiftst  the  worst,  by 
^organinng  the  milit^,  providing  stores,  and  appointing rcrmm^n- 
^  ders*    AH  this  was  done  by  th6  close  of  the'year  1774.         '  ' 
At  length  tkememorable  year  of  1775  arrived.    The'phrndcr  of 
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.  tti^  provincial  store*  «l  Medf9id».?aiidl7tW  Qtt0iA)»t.iOniej|e  <tbe 

caoQon  a^  Salem«  had  pro4uoed  a  bigjblj!  irnteied[a||it«i<iffiS^pilb* 

lie  mind.    The  frieoda  of  our  rigbta  ip  £og)an^  tnade^a.-ri^totia 

,  ^fiprtia  the  laonth  4^  March,  to  ayenrMba  treioatidoiificnMil  that 

_jff\peQdei,     On  the  tweaty-second  of  that . fiioxfth»  Ml'."Bufke 

.^j^f>ifAih^  Ja8t  word  of  coDciU^tioa  and];)eai;e»^    Heapohelitia  a 

,  toaeaad  with  a  power  biefitting  the  bccaaioB  and  Che  iaaii{;f^he 

.^poke  it.  to  the  northwest  wind.    Eight  dap  aftor^  at  thata^aaon 

,  Qf  the  year  when  the  prudent  New  England  hudba«dmal»  r<q>dir6 

.  tha  indosAires  of  his  field,  for  the  protection  of  the  fruksoif  Q^ture's  > 

hoiiuty  which  ere  long  will  cover  them,  General  Gage  sent  out  a 

party  of  eleven  hundred  .men  to  overthrow  the  stone  lyalls  in.  the 

,  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  bv  way  of  opening  and  levelling  the 

,  apeaft  for  the  bloody  contest  ne  desigped  to  bring  on*     WiU)  the 

,  aama  view,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  his  officers 

,  were  sent  in  disguise  to  traverse  <  the  country,  to  make  military 

surveys  and  sketches  of  its  roads  and  passes,  to  obtain  accounts 

.  of  the  stores  at  Concord  and   Worcester,  apd  to  communicate 

with  the  small  numher  of  disaffected  Americans.    These  disguised 

o€ieers  were  here  at  Concord,  on  the  twentieth  of  March;  and 

received  treacherous  or  unsuspecting  information  of  the  pla^s, 

where  the  provincial  stores  were  concealed.     I  mention  thi9  Only 

to  show,  that  our  fathers  in  their  arduous  contest^had  every  thing 

to  contend  with;  secret  as  well  as  open  foes;  treachery  in 4he 

cabinet,  as  well  as  power  in  the  field.     Bat  I  need  not  add;  that 

they  possessed  not  only  the  courage  and  the  resolutioo,  but. the 

vigilance  and  care,  demanded  for  the  crisis.     In  November  1774, 

a  society  had  been  formed  in  Boston,  principally  of  the  mecha- 

,  sijQS  of. that  town,- -a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  revolutionary 

canse  was  as  deeply  indebted,  as  to  any  other  in  America,*^for 

the  express  purpose  of  closely  watching  the  movements  of  tHe 

open  and  secret  foes  of  the  country.     In  the  long  and  dreary 

i^ights  of  a  New  England  winter,  they  patrolled  ihe  streets;  and 

not  a  movement  which  concerned  the  cause,  escaped  their  vigi- 

.lance.     Not  a  measure  of  the  royal  governor,  but  was  in  their 

.possession,  in  a  few  hours  after  it  was  communicated  to  his  con- 

ndential  officers.       Nor  was  it  manly  patriotism  alone,  whose 

spirit  was  thus  aroused  in  th^  cause.     The  daughters  of  America 

w^e  inspired  with  the  same  noble  temper,  that  animated. their 

£axl)ers»  their  husbands,  and  their  brethren.     The  historian  tells 

•u^^that  the  first  intimation  communicated  to  the  patriots  of  the 

impending  commeucement  of  hostilities,  came  from  a  daughter  of 

,  Jiberty,    unequally    yoked    with    an    enemy    of   her  country's 

.    rights^ 

.   .With  all  these  warnings,  and  all  tlie  vigilance  with  which  Xhe 

.  royal  troop#  were  watched,  none  supposed  the  fatal  momei^  was 

hurrying'  so  rapidly  oa.     On  Saturday,  April  fifteenth,  the  JBro- 

(   ¥incul. Congress  a^jxHirned  their  session  in  this  place,  ftd  meet  on 
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the  tenth  of  May..    On  the  very  s^me  day,  Saturday  the  fifteeoth 
0f  ApfU^yh^  companies  of  grenadiers  and  tight  infantry  ia  Boa-» 
ton ^'^bfefltmer  "riot  merely  of  the  royal  garrison,  but  of  the  Brilitb 
eutm'y,  i^'ere  taken  off  their  regular  duty,  under  the  pretence  of  , 
lojurning  anew  miJitary  exercise.     At  the  midnight  following,  the 
bMtfi  of  the  transport  ships,  which  had  been  previously  repaired, 
w^e  launched,  and  moored  for  safety  under  the  sterns  of  the  ves- 
sels of 'war.     Not  one  of  those  movements, — least  of  alU  that 
which  took  place  beneath  the  shadesof  midnight,— was  unobserv- 
ed by  the  vigilant  sons  of  liberty.     The  next  morning.  Colonel 
Paul  Revere,  a  very  active  member  of  the  patriotic  society  just 
mentioned,  was  despatched  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  to  John  Uaa- 
cook  and  Samuel  Adams,  then  at  Lexington,  whose  seizure  wa* 
threatened  by  the  royal  governor.     So  early  did  these  distioguwh'* 
ed  patriots  receive  the  intelligence,  that  preparations  for  an  iaa* 
portant  •movement  were  on  foot.     Justly  considering,  however, 
that  some  object  besides  the  seizure  of  two  individuals  was  proba- 
bly designed,  in  the  movement  of  so  large  a  force,  th^y  coaoselled 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  order  the  distribution  into  the  neigh^ 
bouring  towns,  of   the  stores   collected  at  Concord.      Colooel 
Revere,  on  his  return  from  this  excursion  on  the  sixteeoth  W 
April,  in  order  to  gu>ird  against  any  accident,  which  might  make 
it  impossible ^t  the  last  moment  to  give  information  from  Bosioa 
of  the  departure  of   the  troops,  concerted  with  his  friends  id 
ChaTlestown,  that  whenever  the  British  forces  should  embark  in 
their  boats  to  cross  into  the  country,  two  lanterns  should  be 
shown  in  North  Church  steeple,  and  one,  should  they  march  0ut 
by  Roxbnry. 

Tbus  was  the  meditated  blow  prepared  for  before  it  wasslraek^ 
and  we  almost  smile  at  the  tardy  prudence  of  the  British  t3om- 
aiauder,  who,  on  Tuesday  the  eighteenth  of  April,  de9pafechedtea 
Serjeants,  who  were  to  dine  at  Cambridge,  and  atnighifallsoattef 
themselves  on  the  roads  from  Boston  to  Coacord,  to  pxereat 
notice  of  the  projected  expedition  from  reaching  the  coantry^ 

At  length  the  momentous  hour  arrives,  as  big  with  consequen* 
ces  to  man,  as  any  that  ever  struck  in  his  history.  The  darkness 
of  night  is  still  to  shroud  the  rash  and  fatal  measures,  with  which 
the  liberty  of  America  is  hastened  on.  The  highest  officers  ia 
the  British  army  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  medt^ 
tated  blow.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  eighteeath^ 
Lord  Percy  is  sent  for  by  the  governor  to -receive  the  informatioar 
of  the  design.  On  his  way  back  to  his  lodgings*  be  finds  the 
very  movements,  which  had  been  just  communicated  to  hka  m 
confidence  by  the  commander  in  chief,  a  subject  of  conversatioa 
iu  a  group  of  patriotic  citizens  in  the  street,  Hehasteued  back  to 
Qenei^l  Gage  and  tells  him  he  is  betrayed;  and  orders  are  ia« 
simtly  given  to  permit  no  American  to  leave  the  town.  But  the 
order  is  five  minutes  too  late.     Dn  Warren,  the  President  of  the 
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.  ..  .:■  .  '.•''  ':  r  "  J^ 
Coinmiitee  of  S'dfcity,  tbongh  he  had  returned  ^t,ni,g^tibiI]fcdRi 
the  meetmg  at  West  Cambridge,  was.alr^?^4y,fn,  po§#^«|ion'<)t'Abe 
whole  design ;  and  instantly  despatched  twq,  ai^s^sppg^f §  /M>  J«axrt 
ington,  Mr.  William  Dawes,  who  went  put  by.  ftoxburyi^i.^Ad 
Colonel  Paul  Revere,  who  crossed  to  CharleatowPf  i  Thje'CQkwwl 
received  this  summons,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tue^df^y.  nigbfiv>(^he 
lanterns  were  immediately  lighted  up  in  North  Church  stieeptei 
to<l  in  this  way,  before  a  man  of  the  soldiery  was.ernl^arked  inthc 
boats,  the  news  of  their  coming  was  travelling  v^ith  th^  rapidiliy^of 
light,  thiougb  the  country.*  i 

'  Having  ticcomplished  this  precautionary  roeasure,  Colooel ' 
Revere  repaired  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  he  constant^ 
ly  kept  a  boat  in  readiness,  in  which  he  was  now  rowed  by  two 
friends  across  the  river,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  spot  whebd 
the  Somerset  q^an-of-war  was  moored,  between  Boston  and  Char* 
kstown.  It  was  then  young  flood,  the  ship  was  swinging  round 
upfonthe  tide,  and  the  moon  was  just  rising  upon  this  midt^ight 
scene  of  solemn  anticipation.  Colonel  Revere  was  safely  landed 
in  Charlestown,  where  his  signals  h^d  already  been  observe^.  H^ 
procured  a  horse  from  Deacon  Larkin  /or  the  further  pursuit  6T 
Ms  errand.  That  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  accompH$h  '\U 
without  risk  ofinterruption,  which  was  evident  from  the  Information 
be  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Devens,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  that  on  his  way  from  West  Cambridge,  where,  the  cotti* 
mittee  sat,  he  had  encountered  several  British  officers,  weU  armekl 
add  mounted,  going  up  the  road. 

At-  eleven  o'clock.  Colonel  Revere  started  upon  bis^  ^veRtfol 
errand.  After  passing  Charlestown  neck,  he  saw  two  men  on 
horseback  under  a  tree.  On  approaching  them  he  perceil^d 
them  'by^  the  light  of  the  moon  to  be  British  officers.  One  of 
thsxh  immediately  tried  to  intercept,  and  the  other  to  seize  him.- 
Tbe  colonel  instantly  turned  back  tOAvard  Charlestown*  and  tben 
struck  into  the  Medford  road.  The  officer  in  pursuit  of  b^m,  on*« 
deavouring  to  cut  him  off,  plunged  into  a  clay-pond,  in  tbe  corner 
between  tbe  two  roads,  and  the  Colonel  escaped.  He  accordin^^ 
if  puTBt^ed  his  way  to  Medford,  awoke  the  captain  of  the  minute 
men'  there,  and  giving  the  alarm  at  every  house  on  the  road;, 
.  passed  on  through  West  Cambridge  to  Lexington,  There  he  de^ 
liviefed  his  message  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,t  and  there 
alao'bc  waff  shortly  after  joined  by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  the  mee-i 
aeager  who  had  gone  out  by  Roibury.  "  ,   \n 

After  staying  a  short  time  at  Lexington,  NJessrs.  Revere  ami.' 
]i)aw«fl^  at  about  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  ninet.eenth.oft 
Aprils  started  for  Concord,  to  communicate  the  inteiligeD<;e  tberaii 
They  were  soon  overtaken  on  the  way  by  Dr.  Samuel  PnescoU.of' 
Conoordy  ^ho  joined  them  in  giving  the  alarn^ .s^^.eyery  houi^e  oa  tite^ 

■',  .     .  .  j    ..  •    ;   .    *  See.nbte  A..  .    ..        '    •      •  •  - 

t  See  note  B 
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ii  ^Sf^^  AVfWfcbf^  t^^j^Uqwi  JUsmgtim  to  Qonco^iit  while  D&wet 
ufi^^  {^IjeflLcqtt  ir^re^  ^Woiing  fi  house  on  ^he  road,  Revere,  beiog 
.  ji^fiiit  fiK^^lujifMU^  co^ls  in  advance,  nw  two  officers  in  the  romd, 
..o£th/f  s%^  appefir^nce  a»  those  he  bad  escaped  in  Charlestown.. 
j*'Hier.caU^  li»hU  cofnpaoioas,  .to  asaUt  him  in  forcing  his  way 
«  ,lhrQUgh  theiAy  hut  was  himself  instaDtly  surrounded  by  four  oii- 
.  \Cf rs.     These  officers  had  previously  thrown  down  the  wail  into 
.  an  adjpiniiM;  field,  and  the  Americans,  preventedfrom  forcing  their 
'.  way  onward,  passed  into  the  field.     Dr«  Prescott,  although  the 
reins  of  his  horse  had  been^ut  in  the  struggle  with  the  officers, 
succeeded  by  leaping  a  stone  wall,  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
fieldand  reaching  Concord,  Revereaimedata  wood,  but  was  there 
.    encountered  by  six  more  officers, and  was  with  his  companion  made 
prisoner.     The  British  officers,  who  had  alreadyseized  three  other 
Aipericans,  having  learned  from  their  prisoners  that  the  whole 
country  was  alarmed,  thought  it  best  for  their  own  safety  to  hasten 
back,  taking  their  prisoners  with  them.   Near  Lesington  meeting- 
house, on  their  return,  the  British  officers  heard  the  militia,  who 
were  on  parade,  firing  a  volley  of  guns.     Terrified  at  this,  they 
compelled  Revere  to  give  up  his  horse,  and  then  pushing  forward 
at  full  gallop,  escaped  down  the  road. 

The  morning  was  now  advanced  to  about  four  o*clock,  nor  was 
it  then  known  at  Lexington  that  the  British  was  so  near  at  haad. 
Colonel  Revere  again  sought  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams  at  the 
house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clark,  and  it  was  thought,  expedieotby 
their  friends,  who  had  kept  watch  there  during  the  night,  that 
these  eminent  patriots  should  remove  toward  Wobure.  Havmg 
attended  them  to  a  house,  on  the  Woburn  road,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  stop,  Colonel  Revere  returned  to  Lexington  to  waich 
the  progress  of  events.  He  soon  met  a  person  at  full  gallop, who 
informed  him  that  the  British  troops  were  coming  up  tl|e  road. 
Hastening  now  to  the  public  house,  to  secure  some  papers  of 
M  essrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  Colonel  Revere  saw  the  British 
troops  pressing  forward  in  full  array. 

It  was  now  seven  hours,  sinco  these  troops  were  put  in  motion. 
They  were. mustered  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  preceeding,' on  the 
Boston  Common,  and  embarked,  to  the  number  of  e^ht  hundred 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  in  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron 
They  landed  at  Phipp's  Farm,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Lechmere's 
Point,  and  on  disembarking,  a  day's  prgvision  was  dealt  oat  to 
them.  Pursii^g  the  path  across  the  marshes,  tiiey  emerged  into 
the  old  Charlcstown  and.  West  Cambridge  road. 

And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment  in  the  narration,  to  ask«  who 
are  the  men  and  what  is  the  cause  ?  It  is  an  army  of  frenchmen 
and  Canadians,  who  in  earlier  days  had  often  run  the  lioe  be- 
tween them  and  us,  with   haVock  apd  fire,  ^aod  who  have  bow 
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'HiW  fight  canoe, -«riflt  moffled  b^rs,  'over'tF-e'teMiiiili^  H^Afe^^ 
'«»tepm^  Hk^  thefeflbto  wolf  t!ifro(rgb''"our'''tffla]^i^/^!JifAf^ 
.  afaft'tip  at  d^wn,  td  wage  a  war  of  swrprrsii,  tf  f)ftit^er,^rfa*of . 
ifoirot  against  the  «lttinbeting  cradle  and  the  aefencdefs^lreside? 
'  O  ri6!'  It  is  the  diiicTpUned  armies,  of  a  brave;  a  christian  Ikin- 
"  dried  people,'  led  by  gallant  officers,  the  choice  sons  of  Englattd; 
and  tliey  are  going  to  seize,  and  secure  for  the  halter,  men  whose 
crime  is  that  they  have  dared  to  utter  in  the  English  tonffue,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  principles  which  gave,  and  give  En- 
gfand  her  standing  among  the  nations ;  they  are  g;oing  to  plunge 
their  swords  in  the  breasts  of  men,  who  fifteen  years  befoi*e,  on 
th^  plains  of  Abraham,  stood,  and  fought  and  conquered  by 
their  «tde.  But  they  go  not  unobserved;  the  tidings  of  their  ap- 
proach are  travelling  before  them ;  the  faithful  messengers  have 
aroused  the  citizens  from  their  slumbers  ,  alarm  guns  are  answer- 
ing to  each  other,  and  spreading  the  news  from  village  to  till aige ; 
the  tocsin  is*  heard,  at  this  unnatural  bour,  from  steejples,  that 
never  before  rung  with  any  other  summons  than  that  Of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  the  sacred  tranquillity  of  the.  hour  is  "startled 
with  all  the  sounds  of  preparation, — of  gathering  bands,  and 
tesohite  though  unorganized  resistance. 

'  The  Committee  of  Safety,  as  has  been  observed,  had  set,  the 
preceding  day,  at  West  Cambridge ;  and  three  of  its  respected 
members,  Gerry,  Lee,  and  Orne,  had  retired  to  sleep,  in  the  pub- 
lic house,  where  the  session  of  the  committee  was  held.  So  dif- 
fknlt  was  it  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  to  realize  that 
a  state  of  things  could  exist,  between  England  and  America,  in 
which' American  citizens  should  be  liable  to  be  torn  from  their 
■  Wds  by  an  armed  force  at  midnight,  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  safety,  though  forewarned  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops,  did  nOt  even  think  it  necessary  to  retire  from  their 
lodeings.  On  the  contrary,  they  rose  from  their  beds  and  went 
to  tneir  windows  to  gaze  on  the  unwonted  sight,  the  midnight 
march  of  armres  through  the  peaceful  hamlets  of  New  England. 
Half  the  column  had  already  passed,  when  a  flank  guard  was 
promptly  detached  'to  search  the  public  house,  no  doubt  in  the 
deftfgn  of  arresting  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  who 
might  be  there.  It  wa^  only  at  this  last  critical  moment,  that 
Oerry  and  his  friends  bethought  themselves  of  flight,  and  with- 
out time  even  to  clothe  themselves,  escaped  naked  into  the 
feldii. 

By  this  time  Colonel  Smith,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 

'Appears  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  indications  of  k  general  rising 

^'ArotSghont'theiSbuntry.     The  light  infantry  companies  were  how 

detached  and  placed  undei  the  command  of  Major  Pitcairne,  for 
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t^,e.,jpur|)os&,9f,baAt^iiing.rorwsg[fd,  to  Aecvre.ibe  \mi^  M  Goof* 
cpfd:  .ap4  thus  gut  /off  the  o^moiuiucaUon  .between  i.ihit  pbott 
^Ad  the  iowu%  north  and  west  of  it*  Before  theet*  ^xnpftiik* 
could,  re^ch  L^j^ingtoDy  the  pfBcer«  tlready.osentioQje^*  vJai^'h«i4 
^crested  Colonel  Revere,  joined,  their  adYaociag  420untryip«n(  aad 
reported  tbat  five  hundred  m«a  were  drawn  up  in  Lexisgtoii»  lo 
resist  the  king's  troops.  On  receiving  thia  exaggerated  aocoifiiU 
the  British  light  infantry  was  halted,  to  give  tiio^  for  the  gmoan 
diers  to  come  up,  thikt  Uio  whole  together  might  move  fotw«rd  to 
the  work  of  death. 

The  comply  assembled  at  Lexington  Green,  which  the  Bri* 
tish  o6Bcers,  in  their  report,  had  swelled  to  five  hundred,  c^nais^ 
ted  of  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  militia  of  the  place.  Infonnatios 
had  been  received  abont  nightfall,  both  by  private  means  and  by 
communications  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  that  a  stroD^  par- 
ty of  officers  bad  seen  seen  on  the  road,  directinfi^  their  eoucse 
toward  Lexington.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  ^  body 
of  about  tliirty  of  the  militia,  well  armed,  assembled  early  in  tJhA 
evening;  a  guard  of  eight  men  under  Colon erWitl&am  Mud focv 
then  a  sergeant  in  the  company,  was  stationed  at  Mr,  Clark!ai 
and  three  men  were  sent  off  to  give  the  alarm  at  Coococd,,  These 
three  messengers  were  however  stopped  on  their  way,  as  faasbee^ 
mentioned,  by  the  British  officers,  who  had  already  passed  ODvr«jnd« 
One  of  iheir  number,  Elijah  Sanderson,  has  lately  died  at  Safenk 
at  an  advanced  age.  A  little  after  midnight,  as  has  been  obMSr 
ved,  Messrs^  Revere  and  Dawes  arrived  with  the  certain  iaforml' 
'  ation,  that  a  very  large  body  of  the  royal  troops  was  io  molio»« 
The  alarm  was  now  generally  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lemiog* 
ton,  messengers  were  sent  down  the  road  to  ascermin  tb^  locnrei 
ments  of  the  troops,  and  the  militia  ccHnpany  under  Captain  Johik 
Parker  appeared  on  the  green  to  the  number  of  one  huodred  and 
thirty.  The  roll  was  duly  called  at  this  perilous  midnight  iSMisler 
and  some  answered  to  their  names  for  the  last  time  on  earths 
The  company  was  now  ordered  to  load  with  powder  and  baU,  and 
awaited  in  anxious  expectation  the  return  of  those  who  h«d  been 
sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  One  of  them,  in  cc^aeqoence  of 
sonie  misinformation,  returned  and  reported  that  thefe  was  m^ 
appearance  of  troops  on  the  road  from  Boston.  Under  this  hai^ 
rassing  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  the  militia  wei«  dismissed 
to  await  the  return  of  the  other  expresses  and  with  orders  to  b* 
in  readiness  at  the  beat  of  the  drum*  ODe  of  tlie$e  measevgeiti 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  British,  whos^  march  waa  so  «aiH«oiiSii 
that  tliey  remained  undiscovered  till  within  a  mile  and.  a  hidf  itf 
Lexington  meetinghouse,  aad  time  was  scanoe  :lef1|  fOr.  I^q>  ^t 
messenger  to  return  wi^  the  tidings  of  theii;.apft«aob^ 

The  new  alarm  was  now  given:  the  bell  fings^alacaB/giiPS^IBet 
fired,  the  drum,  beats  to  arms.    Some,  of  the  opiytif^  h<l4ii9Mfr 
home,  when  dismissed ;    but  the  ^cater  part  were  in  the  neigh- 
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hwiriiig  hdii««ie,  (ind  ittatant.^  Obeyed  tfae  sirftlmdtfs.  f^iL^"6i 
•winty  app€Wi4d' oil  the  gteeh  amd  were  drttwn'^w^'  th  douWS 
t9mk^ ■••  At  tliis  taotnctit*  the  British  col\ittin'  of  'efg:ht  'hdKdt*6?(f 
Iflmmifig  bayonets  appears,  headed  by  their  moanted  codtnlatid^ 
evtv  ttMtr  batiners  Byin^and  drums  beating  a  charge.  To'etigfjtg^ 
them  with  a  handfnl  of  militia  of  coarse  was  madness, — to  fly  at  t&d 
itght  of  thctti,  they  disdained.  The  British  troops  rush  fbrious- 
lyoa^  their  commanderA,  with  mingled  threats  and  exacratforts, 
Ittd*  the-  Americans  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  and  thcjT 
own  troops  to  fire.  A  moment's  delay,  as  of  compunction  fol- 
Uit^y  The  order  with  vehement  imprecations  is  repeated,  and 
they  fire.  No  one  falls,  and  the  band  of  self-devoted  heroes. 
mest  of  whom  had. never  seen  such  a  body  of  troops  before,  stand 
firm  in  the  front  of  an  army,  outnumbering  them  ten  to  one; 
Another  volley  sucoeeds ;  the  killed  and  wounded  drop,  and  it 
was  not  till  thev  had  returned  the  fire  of  the  overwhelming  force, 
tbsrt^  the  miKtia  were  driven  from  the  field .  A  scattered  fire  now 
Nttceeded  dn  both  sides. while  the  Americans  remained  in  sight; 
andttbe  British  troops  were  then  drawn  up  on  the  green  to  fire  ei 
volley  and  give  a  shout  in  honour  of  the  victory.* 

While  these  incidents  were  taking  place,  and  every  moment 
then  eavue'  charged  with  events  which  were  to  give  a  character  to 
cMitflmS)  Hancock  and  Adams,  though  removed  by  their  friends 
ftiMti  Che- immedi'ite  vicinity  of  the  force  sent  to  apprehend  them, 
^mwe  apprized,  too  faithfully,  that  the  work  of  death  was  begun 
Theiieavy  and  q«iok  repeated  voUies  told  them  a  tale,  that  need- 
ei  tfoeTc^yositkon,— which  proclaimed  that  Great  Britain  had  re- 
npnticei  that  strong  invisible  tie  which  bound  the  descendants  of 
^igltthd  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  had  appealed  to  the 
ri^bt  <^' the  strongest.  The  inevitable  train  of  consequences 
fuMTSf^ki-  j^ophetic  fulness  upon  their  minds;  and  the  patrbt 
A^fiM'>  forgetting  the  scenes  of  tribulation  through  which  Ame- 
rica'itiu«t  pass  to  realise  the  prospect,  and  heedless  that  the  rain- 
ititers  of  vengeance,  in  overwhelming  strength,  were  in  close  pur- 
suit ol^  his  own  Ufe^  uttered  that  memorable  exclamation,  than 
wbf<*h'iiidl)bing'  more  generbus  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  Gre- 
cian ^or  Rottiah:  heroism^ — '*  O,   what  a  glorious  morning   is 

'fiiated  with  4ls  success,  the  British  army  took  up  its  march  to- 
wurd'  conOMd.  The  inteHigence  of  the  projected  expedition  had 
Iwdfi^eomtMunicated  to  this  town  by  Drl  Samuel  Prescott,  in  the 
nmiin&r^plready  deiscribed;  and  from  Concord  had  travelled  on- 
ward *ttt  every  direction.  The  interval  was  employed  in  remo- 
ving a 'portioni  i  of  Ihe  public  stores  to  the  neighbouring  towns, 
while  the  agi^daiMl'^inlirm^  the  women  and  children^  sought  re^- 
ftige  in  :tlMf  surraunding  woods;  About  seven  o'clock  in  the 
mmmhgi'i)^  glittering  arms  of  the  British  oolumn  were  seenad- 
••'•o-^-   '•■'  •'  "•-'        "     -Sce-NoteC.  '•"    ' 
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▼aBtih^oii(tliB>iimcoln'n)f«J.<  A  body  of  nalitift  ^iiLoiie<lMn'^  •. 
dradcHBdrfiiky  (»  -tWD  liuodred  aen^  who  had  tikesi  |mt  for  ^ob>* . 
servatlen  OB  tUe  heights  abdvethe  entrance  to  thetown,  retke  at 
tho^apptbaeh'of  the  anay  of  tlie  eaamy,  first  to  the  bill  a  tittle 
fatdiertCQfth^  and  then  beyood  the  biidge.  The  Britiafa  troops, 
preaar iSdrMrd  in  the  town,  and  are  drawn  up  io  f^ont  of  the 
ccmrtiiau60<  Parties  are  then  ordered  out  to  the  ▼avioua  spota 
wtae»  tiie  public  stores  aad  arms  were  snppoted  to  be  depeaoked. 
Much  bad  been  remored  to  places  of  safety,  and  sonethiop  was 
savetb  by  the  prompt  and  innocent  artifices  of  iluiividaals.  Tha 
dastruotioa  ef  property  and  of  arms  was  hasty  and  ineonqikae, 
and  considered  as  the  object  of  an  enterprise  of  such  fatal  coose- 
quences,  it  stands  in  shocking  contrast  with  th^  waste  of  blood 
by  which  ft  was  effected. 

1  am  relating  events,  which,  though  they  can  never  be  repeated 
more  frequently  than  they  deserve,  are  yet  familiar  to  all  who 
hear  me.  1  need  not  therefore  attempt,  nor*  would  it  be  practi- 
cable did  i  attempt  it,  to  recall  the  numerous  interesting  ocear-  . 
rences  of  that  ever  memorable  day.  The  reasonable  limits  of  a 
public  discourse  must  confine  us  to  a  selection  of  the  more  promt<^ 
neot  incidents. 

it  was  the  first  care  of  the  British  commander  to  cut  off  the 
approach  of  the  Americans  from  the  neighbouring  towns»  bj  de-* 
stroying  or  occupying  the  bridges.  A  party  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  sooth  bridge  and  tore  it  up.  A  force  of  six  ooespBi- 
niee,  under  Captains  Parsons  and  Lowrie,  was  sent  to  the  north- 
bridge.  Three  companies  under  Captain  Lowrie  were  left  to 
guard  it,  and  three  under  Captain  Parsons  proceeded  to  Coionil 
Barrett's  house,  in  search  of  provincial  stores.  While  tbey  woe 
engaged  on  that  errand,  the  militia  of  Concord,  joined  by  their 
brave  brethren  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  gathered  on  the 
hill  opposite  the  north  bridge,  under  the  command  of  Gokmel 
Robinson  and  Major  Buttrick.  The  British  companies  at  tiie 
bridge  were  now  apparently  bewildered  with  the  perib  of  their 
situation,  and  began  to  tear  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge;  sot  xe»* 
membertng  that  this  would  expose  tiieir  own  party,  tfaiea  at  -Colo*- 
nel  Barrett's  to  certain  and  entire  destmctaoa.  Tlie  Americant, 
on  Che  other  hand,  resolved  to  keep  open  the  communication  with 
the  town,  and  perceiving  the  attejnpt  wfaicb  was  ttiide  to  destooy 
the  bridge,  were  immediately  put  ia  motion^  with  orders  not  to 
give  the  first  fire.  They  draw  neat  to  the  bridgOf  the  Aolon. 
company  in  front,  led  on  by  the  gallaRtDavis*  Three abDi»gai» 
were  fired  iato  the  water,  by  the  British,  wkkoat  acvesaiBg  tfaa 
mareh  of  ouv  citizens.  The  signal  for  a  general  dbohai^^eis  tinft 
miade;«^a  British  soldier  steps  from  tlie  ranks  and  fires,  at  Majac 
Bottnck,  The  ball  passed  between  his  ana  and  his'  aide*  *  amd^ 
flUglitl]|  wounded' Mv«  Luduv  BiancbaaiJUvhoataodnear  lumi.uA ' 
volley  instantly  followed,  and  Captain  Davis  was  shot  through 
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tkeiiaact^rgattaatly  marcbiitg  .fit  ^jthelioftd  of  ikfad  aoiDtton^lili** 
agailKti&ei^iioioe  tl:oo)>8  of  tbe  Briltsh  hua^  Aprtvatie  oirhUuroAH'ii 
panjy^Mr^.  Botmer  of  Aeton,  a^o  Ml  at  hifr  Bide>  *  A  'g6Daral*a«t  • 
tkmjaow.  ensued*  wkich  ittrmiiiated  ia  the  retreat  of.  tke.  Biiitkh  - 
paiC^v  ^^cr  the;  Iosb  of  several  kiiled  wd  wounded,  toward  tba. 
ceottB  of  the  towD,  followed  by  the  brare  band  who  had  dliveff 
them  £roHi  their  post.     The  advance  jAXtj  of  British  at  Goknol 
Batrett'e^as  jthiuB  kft  to  its  fate ;  and  BOthing  would  have  beeo 
mefc^wiy  than  to  effect  its  entire  destruction.     Bat  the  idea  of 
a  detfar^.war  had  yet  scarcdy  forced  itself,  witli  all  its  couae^ 
queadea^.tato  the  minds  of  onr  countrymen ;  and  theie  advanced 
cotEfHtftiefr  were    allowed  to  return   unmolested  to   their  main 


It  was  now  twelve  hours  since  the  first  alarm  had  been  given, 
theeveomg  before,  of  the  meditated  expedition.  The  swift  watdbMs 
of  that  eventful  night  had  scattered  the  tidings  far  and  wide;  and 
widely  as  they. spread,  the  people  rose  in  their  strength.     The 
geisois  of  America,  oh  this  the  morning  of  her  emaudpation,  had 
soQoded  her  horn  over  the  plains  and  apon  the  mountains ;  and 
tbeind^Baut  yeomanry  of  the  land,  armed  with  the  weapons 
which  had  done  service  in  their  fathers*  hand8,^poured  to  the  spot 
where  this  new  and  stange  tragedy  was  acting.     The  old  Ke^ 
En^and  drums,  that  had  beat  at  Louisbuigh,  at  Quebec,  at  Mar*^ 
tiaique,  at  the  Havana,  were  now  sounding  on  all  the  roads  to 
Concord.     There  were  olBfieers  in  the  British  line,  that  knew  the 
sciaud ;— they  had  heard  it,  in  the  deadly  breach,  beneath  the  Uaek^ 
deepthvoated  engines  of  the  French  and  .Spanish  castles.     With  . 
the  British  it  was  a  question  no  longer  of  protracted  hostility,  nor 
evea of  halting  long  enoagh  to  rest  their  exhausted  troops,  afler 
a  weary  night's  march,  and  all  the  labor,  confusion,  and  distress 
oftfae  day's  efforts.     Their  dead  were  hastily  buri^  in  the  pub^ 
lie  square ;  their  wounded  placed  in  the  vehicles  which  the  town 
afi)rded ;  and  a  flight  commenced,  to  which  the  annals  of  British 
warftire  will  hardly  afford  a  parallel.     On  all  the  neigbbounng 
\Mi  were    multitudes    from   the  surrounding  country,  of  the 
unarmed  and  infirm,  of  women  and  of  children,  who  had  fled 
from  the  terrors   and  the  perils  of  the   plunder  and  coolla'- 
grstion   of  thetr.  homes;   or  were  collected,  with  fearful  cu*» 
msiftyv  to  mark  the  progress  of  this  storm  of  war.     The  panic  feaf  0 
of  a  calamitous  iflight,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  transformed  this 
iaofehsive^  timid  throng  into  a  thseatentag  array  of  artned  man; 
aBni-limnGFWastooimuch  reason  forthejnisconoeptLoD.  Every  height 
<rf^roHnid,/WsthiB.reachofth&line6f  march  covered:  with  the  indtg^ 
MuM  aiveagemof  their  slwighteredibfCHthren.  The  British  lighteom<% 
pagied  weRsactitaut  togreatdiatendeBaa flanking  parties;  .>bu|  ^er 
ykm.  to-flaakrlihe  flaa  kers  I  Every 'patehi  of  treeS).  eJirery  -rockl,  .eiiitii^ 
ateeaflof  wataivewiflry  bviUhngVeivclty  atotxe^aUv/wteKiMit^  uto^^. 
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wDfd?  of  «  British  offio^r  in  ihe  baUlo)r  w^  Iim>d^tjk  itt:m«,ver' 
n^U0d  firfr*     £vm  croft»^road  opened  a  jiusf  >  lyt^oouf  ^.  tht  a*^ 
saiUnts*  -  Through  <me  oC  th^se  Uie  gfiUant  Brookf  lead  .up  th« 
naamo  men  of  f^eodiAg.    At  aiMHher  defifo,  thejF  wece  eftirom^-. 
t^ired  bj  ike  Lexiogton  iiiiUtia»4uidarCapUia  Parkar,  whO|  w^^* 
dinnayad  utitbe  los*  of  more  than  a  tenth  o^  tboir  number  in  kilft 
led  aiHl  wounded  in  the  ntorning,  had  returned  to  the  cooflicC 
At  first  the  conteatvaa  kept  up  by  the  British,  with  aU  theakill  and-; 
valour  of  veteran  tn>op<i»  To  a  military  eye  it  was  not  an  .une<iiifd 
contest.    The  commander  was  not,  or  ought  not  to  b^vo  beeq» 
taken  .by  surprise.     Eight  hundred  picked  men,  grenadiers  and  . 
light  infantry,  from  the  English  army,  were  no  doubt  considered 
by  General  Gf^e,  a  very  ample  detachment  to  march  eighteen  oc. 
twenty. miiea  through  an  open  coantry ;  and  a  very  fair  match  for 
all  the  resistance  which  could  be  made  by  unprepared  hu^and-. 
men,  without  concert,  discipline,  or  leaders.     With  about  ten 
times  their  iiwiberi  the  Grecian  commander  had  forced  a  ma^ch 
out  of  tba  wrecks  of  a  field  of  battle  and  defeat,  through  the  barr. 
barous  nations  of  Asia»  for  thirteen  long  months,  from  the  plams 
of  Babyloo  to  the  Black  sea,  through  forests,  defiles  and  deserts^ 
which  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  n,ever  trod.     It  was  the  Ame^ 
rican  cause^r-its  boly  foundation  in  truth  and  rights  its  strength 
and  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  4hat  converted  w*hat  wcjold 
naturally  have  been  the  undisturbed  march  of  a  strong,  .w^l  jpro* 
vided  army  into  a  rabble  rout  of  terror  and  death.     It  was'  this, 
which  sowed  the  fields  of  our  pacific  viRagea  with  dragon's  teeth ; 
which  nerved  the  arm  of  age ;  called  the  ministers  smd  aervanta. 
of  the  church  into  the  hot  fire ;  and  even  filled  with  strange  pas- 
sion and  manly  strength  the  heart  and  the  arm  of  the  atijp)iog»{ 
A  British  historian,  to  paint  the  terrific  aspect  of  things  tiuit  |ver.: 
sented  itself  to  his  countrymen,  declares  that  the  rebels  Bwazoifd 
upon  the  hills,  as  if  they  dropped  from  the  clouds.   Before,  ^e  fifing, 
troops  had  reached  Lexin^^oo,  their  rout  was  entire.    Soma  of  the, 
ofiSbcers  had  been  made  piisoners,  some  had  been  killed,  aadseve-^ 
ral  wounded,  and  among  them  the  commander  in  chief,   Cplooei 
Smith.  The  ordinary  means  of  preserving  discipline  failed;  the 
wounded,  in  chaises  and  waggous,  pressed  to  the  front  and  eh-r 
structed  the  road ;  wherever  the  flanking  parties^  from  the  uaiturefof 
the  ground,  were  forced  to  come,  in,  the  line  of  march  .wasprovd.- 
ed  and  broken ;  the  ammunition  began  to  fail ;  and  at  lenglh  tl^e 
entire  body  was  on  a  full  run.     *'  We  attempted,"  says  a  $iiti|»ti 
officer  already  quoted,  **  to  atop  the  men  and  form  them  tW4^. 
deep,  but  to  no  purpose;  the  confusion  rather  iucreased  than., 
lessened."    An  English  historian  says,  the  Briti&h  aoldiera  were  • 
driven  before  the  Americans  like  sheep;,  till,  by.a  last ^espentte 
e^rt,  the  officers  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  to  the  Croat,  * 
'*  when  they  presented  their  swords  a^d  bayoiiets  against  the 
breasts  of  their  own  men,  and  told  them  if  they,  adi^nced  Ui^j 
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should  die.**     Upon  this  they  began  to  form,  under  what  the 
safiAe'Bt^lisi^tjflBfcei?  prbn«>utK<e&  <*  a  tefty  h^'^y  fire,^  Whiifi  itiifdt' 
minhii^fleA  to  ifce  destruction  oi'  eapture  of  the  -whole  eot^^si- 
^'Uri^cHtii^a!  moment,  it  pleased  Providence  that  €t  reinfotee- 
m^nt^fk^ulditrrtVe/  -C^oiiel  Srfrifth  h^d  sent  back  a  mefi^n^ef' 
from  LekKigtou  to^apprtte  General  Oiage  of  the  cheek  be  had' 
the*^  refr^Ted,  and  of  the  alArm  which  wa^  running*  throogh  the 
critttotr^l    Three  i^iments  of  infantry  and  t^iro  dtvisious  6f  ma* 
rfaiefe  With  two'fi^dpieces,  under  the  coraraatid  of 'Bri^^adieh  Ge-^ 
ncWLoi-d  Percy,  -<vere  accordingly  detached.    They  diai^hed 
ojiK  of  Bostbri;  tnroiiigh  Roxbury  and  Cambridge*-,  9nd  cartie  up 
iHth  the  flying  party,  in  the  hour  of  their  extreme  plerih     WTiile 
their  fieldpieces  kept  the  Americans  at  bay,  the  reinforcement 
drew  up  in  a  hollow  square,  into  which,  says  the  Brrtish  histori- 
an, they  receiTed  the  exhausted  fugitives,  "  who  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  with  their  tongues  hanging  from  their  mouths,  Hke  dogs 
afftei*  a  chase."  \ 

A  half  {fn  hour  was  given  to  rest;  the  march  was  then  resumed; 
and  under  cover  of  the  field-pieces,  every  house  in  Lexington, 
ahd  on  the  road,  downwards,  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire. 
Ihkmgh  the  flames'in  most  cases  were  speediljr  e^tingiiTf^ked,  se*^ 
v^riLlhotrses  were  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  the  attention  of 
afi^ieeat' part  of  the  Americans  was  thus  drawn  oft;  and  although 
theBiltish  force  was  now  more  than  doubled,  their  retreat  still  wore 
the  ^pect  of  a  flight.  The  Americans  filled  the  heights  thut 
overhung  the  road,  and  at  every  defile,  the  struggle  was  sharp  and 
bloody.  At  West  Cambridge,  the  gallant  Warren,  never  distant 
Vfitett  danger  was  to  be  braved,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  tit  mus- 
kift  ba)l  soon  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  temple.  General 
Heath  w^s  with  him,  nor  does  there  appear  till  this  moment,  to 
hftVebeen  any  effective  command  among  the  American  forces. 

'Below  West  Cambridge,  the  militia  from  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
aiid  BroolLlme  came  up.  The  British  fieldpieces  began  to  lose 
their  terror.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  many  fell  on  both 
sides.  Indignation  and  outraged  humanity  struggled  oti  the  one 
hand,  Veteran  discipline  and  desperation  on  the  other ;  and  the 
contest,  in  more  than  one  instance,  was  man  to  man,  and  bay-' 
oiiet  to  bayonet. 

Hie  British  officers  had  been  compelled  to  descend  from  their 
horses  to  escape  the  certain  destruction,  which  attended  their  ex- 
p<^ed  $ituati6R.  The  wounded,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
ndw  presiKYited  the  most  distressing  and  constantly  increasing  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  the  nrtarcfa.  Near  one  hundred  brare 
flien 'had  fallen  in  this  disastrous  flight ;  a  considerable  numbet 
hid  been  to^e  prisoners ;  a  round  or  two  of  amunition  only  re- 
iDtrhied;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening,  nearly  twenty- 
fotit'bours  from  (he  time  when  th^  first  detachment  was  put  in 

"'''   ''     "'      '     •'       '      '  •See  note  D.     *      '"  *  ''    ! 
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mption,  tbut  the  cxliuusted  remnant  rL^achcd  theLeighU  et  C?>?f^ 
Icil')wu,  Tbc  boats  uf  the  V£sa(ls  of  war  were  immeiUately  m^- 
ph^yed  lu  trau^poi'L  the  wjundeJ  ;  the  remainia^  British  U<^^ 
ia  Jioaton  caaie  over  to  ('hdrlrstown  to  protect  their  weajy  cpu^- 
trynren  dixnu^  the  nij^ht;  and  before  the  close  of  the  n^t^Q^ 
the  roVal  army  was  fornaally  beseiged  in  Boston.     ,    .      ..    ,^,  ..j 

Such,  fellow  citizens,  imperfectly  sketched"  in  ttieir^oyyiaie. 
were  the  events  of  the  day  we  celebrate;  a  day  hs  imporUiUi^ 
any  recorded  in  the  iiistory  of  man.  Such  were  the  first  of  a«i^ 
ries  of  actions,  that  have  extensively  changed  and  are  every  day 
more  extensively  chan»;in^  the  condition  and  prospects  of.tKe 
huBuan  lace.  Such  weie  the  perils,  such  the  sufferings  of  our  fi|- 
therf ,  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  crown  with  a  V^^^slik 
beyond  the  roost  san|j;uine  hopes uf  those  wIjo  tljen  veiHured  their 
all  in  the  cause. 

It  is.  a  proud  anniversary  for  our  our  ntighboorhood.  We  bayc 
cause  for  honest  complacency,  that  when  the  distant  citizen  of  our 
.  own  republic,  when  the  stranger  from  foreign  lands,  inquires  fgr 
tl)e  spots  where  the  noble  blood  of  the  revolution  began  to  flow, 
\\  here  the  first  battle  of  that  great  and  glorious  contest  was  fought, 
he  is  guided  through  the  villages  of  Middlesex,  to  the  plains  V 
Lexington  and  Concord.  It  is  a  commemoration  of  our  soil^to 
which  a^cs  as  they  pass,  will  add  dignity  and  interest;  tJ^l.  tl^e 
n^mes  of  Lexinoton  and  Concord,  in  the  annals  of  freedoni,  w(ll 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  most  honourable  names  in  Ronxe^^or 
Grecian  story.  .\  .,j 

It  was  one  of  those  great  days,  one  of  those  elemental  occH^iOfs 
in  th^woild's  affairs,  when  the  people  rise,  and  act  for  thems^Ivgs. 
Some  orsrani/ation  and  preparation  had  been  made;  butfvpm.t^e 
nature  of  the  ca<5(\  with  scarce  any  effect  op  the  events  prijiat 
day.  It  may  be  douhtcd,  whether  there  was  an  efficieiU  order 
given  the  whole  day  to  any  body  of  men,  as  large  as  a  regiipent 
It  was  the  people,  in  their  first  capaciiy,  as  citizens  and  af  wc- 
men,  starting  from  their  beds  at  midnight,  from  their  6resides, 
and  from  their  fields,  to  take  their  own  cause  into  their  owa  hands. 
Such  a  spectacle  is  the  hcij^ht  of  the  moral  sublime;  when  the 
want  of  every  thing  is  fidly  made  up  by  the  spirit  of  the  cause; 
and  the  soul  within  stands  in  place  of  discipline,  Oi*ganization> re- 
sources. In  the  prodigious  efforts  of  a  veteran  army,  beneath  the 
dazzling  Splendour  of  their  array,  there  is  something  revolling^  to 
the  reflective  mind.  The  ranks  are  filled  with  the  de«perate|  4>e 
mercenary,  the  depraved;  an  iron  slavery,Jby  the  name  of  siihor- 
dination,  merges  the  free  will  of  one  hundred  thousand  nien,  "m 
the  unqualified  despotism  of  one;  the  hum^inity,  mercy  5md  •^- 
morse,  which  scarce  ever  desert  the  individual  bosom,  are  sounds 
without  a  meaning  to  that  fearful,  ravenous,  irrational  moaster  of 
prey,  a  mercenary  army.  It  is  hard  to  say  who  are..mO<it  ^ 
he  coriimfserated,  the  wfi.tched  pe()|.'le  on  whorH  it  is  let  Ioo*se  or 
the   still    more   wretched    people    whose    sabstance    has   been 
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sucked  oot,  to  pourish  it  into  strength  and  fury.     But  in  the  ef- 
JStW  of  the  people  struggling  for  their  rij^hts,  moving  not  in  or- 
^tfkhlfecl  dfsciprined  masses,  but  in  their  spontaneous  notion,  man 
"rof' niacr,  and"  heart  for  heart, — though  I  like  not  war  nor  any  of 
■ftii  li'olrks,— ^here  is  something  glorious.     They  can  then   move 
'lirfWard  without  orders,  act,  together  without  combination,  anH 
bn^ve  the  flamiog  lines  of  batlle,  without  cnlrenchnients  to  cover, 
6r  walls' to  shield  them.     No  dissolute  camp  has  worn  off  froiu 
'tilfe'feeKngs  of  the  youthful  soldier  the  freshness  of  that  home, 
'^eyfe  his  mother  and  his  sisters  sit  waiting,  with  teaiful  eyes  and 
'teaching  hearts,  to  hear  good  news  from  the  wars;  no  long  service 
liilfi^  ranks  ofa  conqueror  has  turned  the  veteran's  heartin  to  marble; 
tkeir  valor  springs  not  from  recklessness,  from  habit,  from  indiffe- 
Tebce  to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  knit  by  no  pledges  to  the  life  of 
others.     But  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  cause  alone  they  act, 
thejcoptend,  they  bleed.  In  this,  they  conquer.  The  people  always 
<i6tiqtjer.  They  always  must  conquer.  Armies  may  be  defeated ;  kings 
inay  be  overthrown,  and  new  dynasties  imposed  by  foreign  arms 
on  an  ignorant  and  slavish  race,  that  care  not  in  what  language 
the  covenant  of  thieir  subjection  rnns,  nor  in  whose  name   the 
'dred  of  their  barter  and  sale  is  made  out.     But  the  peo[5le  never 
' invade;  and  wht^p  they  rise  against  the  invader,  are  never  sub- 
do^dl     If  they  are  driven  from  the  plains,  they  fly  to  the  moun- 
"'taiiift;    Steep  rocks  and  everlasting  hills  are  \heir  castles ;  the 
"tiWIed,  pathless  thicket  their  palisado,  and  nature,— God,  is 
^thwt'any.     Now  he  overwhelms  the  hosts  of  their  enemies  be- 
neath his  drifting  mountains  of  sand;    now  he  buries  them  be- 
'toe^h  a  falling  atmosphere  of  polar  snows ;  he  lets  loose  his  tem- 
jp^its  on  their  fleets :  he  puts  a  folly  into  their  counsels,  a  madness 
'^i4t6"thfe  hearts  of  their  leaders;  and  never  gave  and  never  will 
*ti^€!  a  full  and  final  triumph  over  a  virtuous,  gallant  people,  rc- 
-Wheit  to  be  free. 

'  '3*beTe  is  another  reflection,  which  deserves  to  be  made,  while 
'  y/^  dwell  on  the  events  of  the  nineteenth  of  April.     It  was  the 
•'Woft  of  the  country.     The  cities  of  America,  particularly  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  own  state,  bore  their  part  nobly  in  the  revolution- 
ary contest.     It  is  not  unjust  to  say,  that  much  of  the  spirit 
•  wnicb  animated  America,  particuljirly  before  the  great  appeal  to 
arms^  grew  out  of  the  comparison  of  opinions  and  concert  of  feel- 
}^Sf  ^hich  might  not  have  existed,  without  the  convenience  of  as- 
sembling which  our  large  towns  afford.     But  if  we  must  look  to 
fibc  city  for  a  part  of  the  impulse,  we  must  look  to  the  country  at 
"  lirge,  for  the  heart  to  be  moved, — for  the  strength  and  vigor  to 
'Jpjfef  severe  in  the  motion.     It  was  the  great  happiness  of  America, 
.?l)at  her  cities  were  no  larger,  no  more  numerous,  no   nearer  to 
/'^&c"h  other;  that  the  strength,  the  intelligence,  the  spirit  of  the 
]j)cbpte  were  diffused  over  plains,  and  encamped  on  the  hills. 
"*     Tn    most  oT  the  old  apd  powerful  states  of  Europe,  the  na- 
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il(rti  U  Wfenl^Red  with  the  capital,  and  the  capitalwith  the  court. 

'9Vande  mnsi  fall  wiA  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  tbe  citizens  ot 
l^rig  with  a  ffew  courtiers,  cabinet  ministers,  and  princes.     No 

.4lt»tibt  the  En^ish  miDistry  thought  that  by  holding  Boston,  tbey 
bold  New  England ;  that  the  country  was  conquered  in  advance, 
kiy  tbe  military  occupation  of  the  great  towns.  They  did  not 
Irtiow  that  every  town  and  village  in  America  had  discussed  the 
greAt  questions  at  issue  for  itself;  and  in  its  town-meetings,  and 
tiommittees  ofcorrespondence  and  safety,  had' come  to  the  reso- 
lution, that  America  must  not  be  taxed  by  England.  The  Eng- 
lish government  did  not  understand,— we  hardly  understood, 
ourselves,  till  we  saw  it  in  action, — the  operation  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, where  every  man  is  or  n^ay  be  a  freeholder,  a  voter  for 
every  elective  office,  a  candidate  for  every  one;  where  tbe  means 
'  of  a  good  education  are  universally  accessible;  where  tbe  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  society  are  known  but  in  a  slight  degree ;  where 
glaring  contrasts  of  condition  are  rarely  met  with;  where  few  are 
raised  by  the  extreme  of  wealth  above  their  fellow-men,  and  fewer 
sunk  by  the  ex  tremeofpoverty  beneath  it.  The  English  ministry  had 
Hot  reasoned  upon  the  natural  growth  of  such  a  soil ;  that  it  could 
not  permanently  beur  either  a  colonial,  or  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment; that  the  only  true  and  native  growth  of  such  a  soil  was  a 
perfect  independence  and  an  intelligent  republicanism.  Indepen- 
dence, becaijse  such  a  country  must  disdain  to  go  over  the  water 
to  find  another  to  protect  it;  Republicanism,  because  tbe  people 
of  inch  a  country  must  disdain  to  look  up  for  protection  to  any  onfe 
class  among  themselves.  The  entire  action  of  these  principles 
wa*  unfolded  to  the  world  on  the  nineteenth  of  Apr3,  1775. 
Without  waiting  to  take  an  impulse  from  any  thing  but  their  own 
breasts,  and  in  defiance  of  the  whole  exerted  powers  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  rose  t&  a  man,  and  set 
their  lives  on  this  dear  stake  of  liberty. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  condition  in  which  America  stood 
on  the  l9lh  of  April,  1775;  and  compare  it  with  that  in  which 
it  stands  this  day,  we  can  find  no  language  of  gratitude  with 
which  to  do  justice  to  those,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution- 
ary cause.  The  best  gratitude,  the  best  thanks,  will  be  an  imita- 
tion of  their  example.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  narrow  view  of 
the  part  assigned  to  this  country  on  the  stage  of  the  nations,  to 
consider  the  erection  of  an  independant  and  representative  govern^ 
ment  as  thfc  only  political  object  at  which  the  revolution  aimed, 
and  the  only  political  improvement  which  our  dutr  requires. 
Wiese  are  two  all-important  steps,  indeed,  in  the  work  of  melio- 
rating the  state  of  society.  The  first  gives  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca the  sovereign  power  of  carrying  its  will  into  execution;  the 
second  furnishes  an  equitable  and  convenient  mode  of  asccrtatrr- 
lli^  what  the  will  of  the  people  is.  But  shall  W(!  stop  bere  ?  shalf 
We  make  no  use  of  these  two  egines,  by  whose  combined  action 

every  individual  enjoys  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of  this 
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w;s)rld,.amJ  are,iitroi)gly  iwpreesied.  with.lU^.^ha^r^c^pr  qf^^^^fys^ 
of  aociety  which  there preyaiU.  Under  the  i^flg|Q^»cq,qf  pftc^ftiJJj, 
these .iastijLutions  have  be^ ,  psjrtialty  .refoj:pie<ji,  a^icj  nei^^e'^^U) 
a  certain  degree,  harmonious  with  the  nature  of  a  popnl^fr  gftVjep^fi- 
men/t.  But  fpuch  remains  to  be  done,  to.  make  the  yrprj^.c^  M^YiQt 
IritioD  complete.  The  whole  business  of  public  instrujcUpo,  ^(thp 
administration  of  justice,  of  military  defence  in  time  of  peace,  n^oi^ 
tcbe  revolutionized:  that  is,  to  be  revised  and  made  entii?ely  o^/a^ 
ftimable  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  great  mass.  It  i$  . 
time  in  short,  to  act  upon  the  maxim  in  which  the  wisdom  of  ^ 
ageais  wrapped  up,  tju^  voice  ov  the  peoplb  is  tme  voice  OP 
God,  Apart  from  inspired  revelation,  there  is  no  way,  in  whieh 
the  will  of  heaven  is  made  known,  but  by  the  sound,  colleotive 
sense  of  the  majority  of  men.  It  is  given  to  no  privileged  family* 
to  ho  hereditary  ruler  :  it  is  given  to  no  commanding  genius ;  it 
Ts  given. to  no  learned  sage  ;  it  is  given  to  no  circle  of  men.  tD 
pronounce  this  sacred  voice.  It  must  be  uttered  by  the  peopJie, 
ID  their  own  capacity ;  and  whensoever  it  is  uttered,  I  say  nqt  it 
ouffht  to  be,  but  that  it  will  be  obeyed.  *         j 

But  it  is  time  to  relieve  your  patience.  I  need  not  labor  to  inlr 
press  you  with  a  sense  of  the  duty,  which  devolves  pn  thpAey 
whose  sires  achieved  the  ever  memorable  exploits  of  this  d^y^ 
The  lesson,  I  know,  has  not  been  lost  upon  you*  Nowhere  bay e 
the  spirit  ^andprinciples  of  the  revolution  preserved  themselyes  iu 
greater  purity ;  nowhere  have  the  institutions,  to  which  the  revo- 
lution led,  been  more  f  rmly  chedshed.  The  toils  and  sufiering3 
of  thaf  day  were  shared  by  a  glorious  band  of  patriots,  who&e 
n^ffk^  wati  your  boast  while  living;  whose  memory  .you  will  ueyet 
cea'se  to  cherish.  The  day  we  commemorate  called  the  n^ble 
farmer  of  Middlesex — the  heroic  Prescott — to  the  field,  and  im- 
pelled him  not  to  accept,  but  to  solicit  the  post  of  honor  and  dan- 
ger, on  the  17th  of  June: — noble  I  call  him,  for  when  did  coro- 
net or  diadem  ever  confer  distinction,  like  the  glory  which  rests 
on  that  man's  name.  In  the  perils  of  this  day,  the  venerable 
Gerry  bore  his  part.  This  was  the  day,  which  called  the  laraent- 
-ed  Brooks  and  Eustis  to  their  country's  service  ;  which  enlist^ 
tbeno,  blooming  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth,  in  that  sa- 
cred cause,  to  which  the  strength  of  their  manhood  and  the  grey 
hairs  of  their  .age  were  devoted.  The.  soil  which  holds  their  hor 
QOjced  du&t  shall  never  be  unworthy  of  them. 

Wbaat  pride  did  you  not  justly  feel  in  that  soil,  when  yon  lately 
welcomed  the  nation's  guest — the  venerable  champion  of  Araeri- 
gjl^tQ  the  spot,  where  the  first  note  of  struggling  freedom  was 

a^eredj  which  sounded  across  the  Atlantic,  and  drew  him  from 
I  the  delights  of  life,  to  enlist  in  our  cause.     Here,  you  could 
tjeflhim,  our  fathers  fought  and  fell,  before  they  knew   whetSet 
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an6th^  *fftt  would  be  raised  to  second  them.-^Ita  tfasliiflgtba 
had  apptsired  to  le^d,  ivo  Laf&y^te  had  hafltened  tb  Msjfet,  ttO 
chatteTofiitdependeace  had  yet  breathed  the  breath  of  fifbttftolbi^ 
ciausG,  when  the  19th  of  April  called  our  fathers  to  the  field. 
.  What  refnaiDB,  th<cn  but  to  guard  the  precious,  birthright  ofo«# 
liberties;  to  draw  fiom  the  soil  which  i^e  inbabiti  a  oovAwifmsj. 
in  the  prmciples  so  nobly  vindicated ,  so  sacredly  sealed  theiteop« 
It  shall  never  be  said,  while  distant  reg^oav,  wheresoever  the* tlHOrr 
pies  of  freedom  are  reared,  are  sending  back  their  hearts  to-  tlie 
plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  for  their  brighest  and  pQi?est 
examples  of  patriotic  faring,  that  we  whose  lives  are  cast  on  thesi^ 
favoured  spots  can  become  indifferent  to  the  exhortatioa,  which, 
breathes  to  us  from  every  sod  of  the  valley.  Those  principles,  which 
others  may  adopt  on  the  colder  ground  of  their  reason  and  tlieir 
truth,  we  are  bound  to  support  by  the  dearest  and  deepest  feeting^. 
Wheresoever  the  torch  of  liberty  shall  expire,  wheresoever  the  man- 
ly flimplictty  of  our  land  shall  perish  beneath  the  poison  oriirtury, 
wheresoever  the  cause/which  called  our  fathers  this  day  to  arms, 
and  tl)e  principles  which  sustained  their  hearts  in  that  stem  en* 
counter,  may  be  deserted  or  betrayed, — it  shall  sot,  fellow  ettr*- 
zens  it  shall  not  be,  on  the  soil  which  was  moistened  with 
their  blood.  The  names  of  Marathon  and  Thermopalse,  after 
ages  of  subjection,  still  nerve  the  arm  of  the  Grecian  patriot; 
and  should  the  foot  of  a  tyrant,  or  of  a  slave,  approach  these 
venerated  spots,  the  noble  hearts  that  bled  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, "  all  dust  as  they  are*,"  would  beat  beneath  the  sod  with 
indignation. 

Honor,  this  day,  to  the  venerable  survivors  of  that  momiea- 
tous  day,  which  tried  men's  souls.     Great  is  the  bappioess 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  uniting,  within  the  compass 
of  tbeir  own  experience,  the  doubtful  struggles  and  the  foli* 
blown ^irosperity  of  our  happy  land.     May  they  shuretif^ 
welfare  they  witness  around  them ;  it  is  the  work  of  their 
hands,  the  fruit  of  tbeir  toils,  the  price  of  their  lives  freely ' 
hazarded  that  their  children  might  live  free.     Bravely  ibey 
dared;    patiently,  aye    more   than    patiehtly, — beroically, 
piously,  they  suffered ;    largely,  richly,  may  they   enjoy. 
Most  of  their  companions  are   already   departed ;    let   us  , 
renew  our   tribute    of  respect  this  day   to   their  hqaored 
memory.      Numbers   present   will    recollect   the.  afiecting  , 
solemnities,  with  which  you  accompanied  to  bis  last  hom^,  t 
the  brave,  the  lameiited   Buttrick.     With  trailing  banuars, 
and  mournful  music,  and  all  the  touching  eusigus of  miliiac^jr 
sorrow,  you  followed  the  bier  of  the  fallen  soldier,  over  tte. 
ground  were  he  led  the  determined   band  of  patriots  on  lie 
morn  of  the  revolution.  ,  . 

*  Bossuut ;  Orasioo  funebrt  de  la  Reine  d'  Angleterre. 
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,;,^t.44>f^jyit>  tb(08^'  who  fell ;  to  thoise  who  ^(^od  iu  tUe 
Iwapbrftt  the:b*e»king  of  that  dar  of  blood  at  L<?xiafl[totai; 
tolboae  wJ^O' joined  ia  buttle  and  died  hooombly,  faekig  tb^  . 
foe  5t  Codeord  ;  to*  those  who  fell  in  the  g'allaut  pursuit  of 
tiw  flying. enemy  ;— ^)et  us  this  day  p'svy  a  tribute  of  gi'fttejful 
admiration.  The  old  and  theyonn^;  the  grer-hafred  tV4e-" 
rat},fbe  stripling  in  the  flower  f>f  youth  ;  husbtrnds,  fathers,'- 
bi^ethren,  sons ;  they  stood  side  by  side,  and  fell  together, 
]\ke  iik  beauty  of  Israel  on  their  high  places. 

•'We'h&ve  founded  this  day,  a  monument  to  their  memory, 
^beb'the  hands  that  rear  it  are  motionless,  when  the  fcef^le 
voice  is  silent,  which  speaks  our  father's  praise,  the  engra- 
ven stone  shall  bear  witness  to  other  ages,  of  our  gratitude 
atid  their  worth.  And  ages  still  farther  on,  when  the  monu- 
ment itself,  like  those  who  build  it,  shall  have  crumbled  to 
di^t,  the  b'lppy  aspect  of  the  land  which  our  fathers  redeem-  - 
ed,  the  liberty  they  achieved,  the  institutions  they  founded 
shall  .<i^m%iu  one.  cocninon,  elermil  inonunieat  to  their 
piiecious  memory. 


NOTEvS. 

'.  ,  Note  A,, page  20. 

Tuat  the  lanterns  were  observed  in  Charlcstown,  we  are  infor- 
med by  Colonel  revere,  in  the  interesting  coin rtiuni cation  ir\  the 
Co31^cti(H>  of  the  Historical  Society,  from  which  this  pari  of  the 
ofiemM&e  is  chiefly  taken.  A  tradition  by  private  channels  h^s 
dtfccendisd^that  these  lanterns  in  the  North  Church  were  quickly 
notieedbgr  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  on  duty  on  the^eveu<» 
iog^rthe  ISth.  To  prevent  the  alarm  being  communicated  by 
tH^-^jgnals  into  the  country,  the  British  othcers,  who  had  no- 
ti^oditheig,  hastened  to  the  church  to  extinguish  them.  Their 
step^ij^erci  heard  on  the  stairs  in  the  tower  oi  the  church,  by  the 
sexton,  who, had  Jighted  the  lanterns.  To  escape  discovery  he 
huo.self  extinguished  the  lanterns,  and  pjissing  by  the  officers  on 
the.fUirs,  concealed  himself  in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  He 
was/a  da^  or  two. after,  arrested,  while  discharging  the  duties  of 
hisotece  Si't  a  funeral,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  respi- 
tetf'on  a  threat  of  retaliation  from  Gen.  Washington,  apd  finally 
eiCKangcd.  ITiis  anecdote  was  related  to  me,  with  many  eir- 
cufestancfes  of  particularity,  by  one  who  had  often  heard  from  the 
s^iftori  himself. 

Note  B,  page  21.  ^ 

The  manner  in  which  Colonel  Revere  was  received  at  Lexing- 
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taD,r  wb|i<Ak  IB  ivoti'elal^d  in  hiaowo  letter,  will  iippear  from  lb« 
tk^  daposUkMit  of  CoWsel  William  Mdnroe,  whicii,  with  aever^ 
W\ex  simile  ifkt^restiog  documeiitSy  foroii  a  part  of  thfi  Appeo* 
^\^  IQ  tb«i|>^mpblet  alluded  to  iti  tKe  next  note. 
.  ''  About  midnight.  Colonel  Paul  Revere  rode  up  aud  req;ii^ted 
adi»iUaoce»  I  told  him  the  family  }^^d  just  retired,  and  requeai* 
j^d  they  might  not  be  disturbed  by  any  noise  about  the  houa^. 
*  Noise !'  said  he,  *  you'll  have  noise  enough  before  long.  The  re- 
gulars are  cooking  out/    We  then  permitted  him  to  pa^s/'  p.  .33. 

Note  C,  page  30. 
'  It  will  be  perceived,  that,  in  drawing  up  the  account  of  the 
transactions  at  Lexington,  reference  has  been  had  to  the  testimo- 
xty  corntained  in  the  pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled  "  History 
of  the  Battle  at  Lexington,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  By  Elias  Phinney/'  While  in  this  pamphlet  several  inter- 
esting facts  are  added,  onthe  strength  of  the  depositions  of  sur- 
viving actors  in 'the  scene,  to  the  accounts  previously  existing : 
there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  them,  which  may  not  be  reconciled 
'With  those  previously  existing  accounts;  if  due  allowance  be  made 
for  the  sole  object  for  which  we  latter  were  originally  published— 
to  show  that  the  British  were  the  aggressors ;  for  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  moment  and  for  the  different  aspect  of  the  scene 
as  witnessed  by  different  persons,  from  different  points  of  view.  It 
has,  however,  been  my  aim  not  to  pronounce  on  questions  in  con- 
troversf ;  hut  to  state  the  impression  left  on  my  own  iHind  after 
an  attentive  examination  of  all  the  evidence. 

Note  D,page  39. 
'  An  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  this  march  of  Lord  Percy 
has  been  communicated  to  me,  by  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution, 
who  bore  his  part  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Intelligence  having 
been  promptly  received  of  Lord  Perry  being  detached,  the  Se- 
lectmen of  Cambridge,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  csau- 
sed  the  planks  of  the  Old  Bridge  to  be  taken  up.  Had  this  beta 
effectually  done,  it  would  have  arrested  the  progress  of  Lord 
Percy.  But  the  planks,  though  all  taken  up^  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  the  river  or  removed  to  a  distance,  were  piled  upon 
the  causeway,  at  the  Cambridge  end  of  the  brid^e^  But  little  time 
was  therefore  lost  by  Lord  percy,  in  sending  over  men  uppn  the 
string  pieces  of  the  bridge,  who  replaced  the  planks,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  the  troops.  This  was,  however,  so  hastily  and 
insecurely  done,  that  when  a  convoy  of  provision  waggons,  with  a 
sergeant's  guard,  which  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, reached  the  bridge,  the  planks  were  found  to  be  too  loose- 
ly laid  to  admit  a  safe  passage ;  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
consumed  in  adjusting  them.  The  convoy  at  length  passed;  'but 
■^Iter  flueh  a  delay,  that  Lord  Percy's  army  was  out  of  sfght. 
The  officer  who  conunanded  the  convoy  was  unacquainted  with  the 
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/ottds;  and  iras  I  misditected  by  the  inhaMtftbtft  'M  €t»ti1b^dg^'J 
Ba^iiyg  at  la«t,  afttir  much  l<^5t  time,  been  f  at  inley  ^M*  tigltft  to£(d j 
tlie  bAy  of  tMiop9  Hnder  liord  P^oy  was  ik^'fat  adtiifieed/  titi^k^ 
afford  the  convoy  no  protection.  A  plan  w^s  aecofdimgl^  ■  Idid 
and  executed  by  the  citizena  of  Weat  Cambridge  (tli^fi  Mtodtor 
my)  to  arre^  this  conroy.  The  alarum^liat,  or  body  of  ;^stM^^, 
ander  Captain  Frost,  by  whom  this  exploit  waa  effected;  lict^d 
under  the  direction  of  a  negro^  who  had  served  in  the  Pfench 
war ;  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  tlie  utfi^ost  skill  and 
spirit.  The  history  of  Gordon^'  and  the  other  accounts  which . 
(oUow  him,  attribute  the  capture  of  the  convoy  to  the  ft^y.  X)r. 
Payson  of  Chelsea.  Those  who  have  farther  informatior^  alpne 
caa  judge  between  the  two  accounts.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Thaxter.  pif 
Edg^rtown,  in  a  letter  lately  published  in  the  United  States  Lit- 
erary Gazette,  has  ascribed  the  same  exploit  to  the  Rev*  Edward 
Brooks  of  Medford.  Mr.  Brooks  early  hastened  to  the  field  as 
a  volunteer  that  day;  and  is  said  to  nave  preserved  the*  life  of 
Lieut.  Gould  of  the  18th  regiment,  who  was  made  prisoner  at 
Concord  Bridge  :  but  there  is;  I  believe,  no  ground  for  ^SfOribiQg 
to  him  the  conduct  of  the  affair  in  question. 


NOTICE  FROM  DORCHESTER  GAOL, 


Ttf^  '^  miscellaneous  extracts"  wbith  filled  three  pages  of 
^tbe,i(Mst  No.  never  formed  any  part  of  my  scrap  book;   {er 
J  keep  nose,  but  that  which  I  always  carry  about  me,  like 
5)n»aaide84     There  was  a  little  fault  in  the  priater :  for  or- 
Cftiigeineiit  might  have  brought  in  the  Review  of  two  pub- 
lications on  the  Oomoion  Law,  by  Mr.  Saaipson  of  New- 
Ybfh,  which  I  intended  to  print  before  Everetts  speech.     I 
.  wished  to  finish  my  exposure  of  secret  associations  in  tUat 
^No.  and  bad  given  directions  that  neither  of  these  articles 
could  be  omitted.     It   often   happens,  that,   with   matter 
.  edough  fbr  (wo  Nos.,  it  is  diflScult  so  to  (divide  it  as  to  have 
^' CotQpJete  pieces  in  each,      My  distance  from  the  press  pre- 
;  feats  all  remedy  of  this  evil,   or   the  preparation  of  short 
'pieces  to  fill  a  vacancy;  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  leave 
9uc^  a  preparation  to  others,  as  was  incideutly  and   une;K- 
!,^^ctedly   though  of  necessity,  the  case  last  week;    Arrange- 
j,flieq).4are  i^  b^nd  for  the  better  filling  of  "  The  Republi- 
.j(f3^¥  ;^:'  ft»^  I.  l*ope  by  auather  year,. to  see jt  on  aik  av^ecftge 
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sible,  more  iDteresting.  *  ..-.;    *.{•  ■•.  «  n  .y^-,::.  vinij 

ej|^l1»cte>wto  viprji'go^  for  Ui»  (11110  in'^wihicli.U  wa«  frtHtfoi.^ 
but  Gaols  are  now  very  unlike  what  they  tben  were.   ,iA : 
this  Gaol,  though  there  are  o.ften  disagreeable  smells,  from 
numbers  and  other  occasions,* there  is  more  general  cleanli- 
ness enforced^  tkau  is  ftiiund  ordinarily  in  the   dSnrelUngs  of 
our  labourers  and   small   tradespeople:    and   more   there 
should  be,  if  I  were  master  of  the  Gaol.      There  should  be 
up, i^le  prisoners.      Work  or  learning  voluntarily  or  w(qv- 
cedt.  should  )]«  the  characteristic  of  a  Gaoi.     Byt^e^ye^; 
Mr^  Wright  pfiefv  herself  as  a  candidate  fo^  the  Matrons  c^p/ 
o^oe  Qf  itbiii  GiM^,,  ifaiely  vacant,  if  the  Vjsitiog.Magifitml9i3/i 
YK^m  aUow  ,ber  to  «pf nd  her  evenings  in  convensatioo  vrixh . 
or.  attentioOB  to  .m^. 

In  thjt  way  of  publishing  and  reprints  we  tbua  pr<^ 
ceed  ; — 

Mrs.  Carlile's  Trial  at  sixpence  is  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  The  following  is  its  dedication. 
*'..'('Qjthf^  np^mo'i;;, of  Robert  Steuart»  Marquis  of  Lo^doar! 
di^<7t  ViscouBl  Castlereaghy  &c.,  who  eveatuaJiy  di4  tb«^> 
fQf  hims^fr  \vhich  millions  wished  some  noble  mind  yvxiiild,:; 
'dp  fprhi(p--cu^M«  ^Aroa^  Ibis  pamphlet  is  io^ribed^.;^^; 
to  turn,  tbe  libd  and  defence  more  particularly  alluded,  \^  • 
b^ing,  at  the  time,  the  most  prominent  of  .many  .Ei^i^bii. 
Scptch  and  Irish  Tyrktits.^ — U  is  also  inscribed  ta  the  jE^ri?// 
tish  and  Irish  Public,  as'oneof  ihe  most  important  pot^tic^j.^. 
and  moral  documents  in  print  by  Richard  Carlile. 

The  Trial  of  James  Watson.for  tbepoblicatioo  of  Palmer*s 
Principles  of  Nature  is  now  first  published  as  a  pamphlet 
with  tbedefenoe  complete  at  sixpence.  *    .       '  '   i 

The  Trial  of  William  Tunbridge  is  reprinted  exclusive  of 
all  the  quotations  or  readings  of  tbe  works  of  Elibu  Palmer. 
Any  person  who  has  an  incomplete  copy  of  the  Nos.  of  Ibe^ 
fisst  edition  may  have  it  completed*  -    .     .  / : 

The  whole  of  the  trials  of  the  persons:  prosetirutedrfpi:  s^U^^J 
ing  iQ  my  shops  are  ready  for  collection  i«tQ  om  ^rollini^t^bi 
wiii  at  12s.  in  bds.,  Tbej,  who  wish  to  bin4  the  (S0lle€^(i9il/.i 
may  have  a  general  title,  preface  and  ooot^^«  ^''  hti 

,We  have  also  published  a  little  poem^at  sixpence,  enti•^  -^ 
tlf4"tl^  Child  of  Nature,"  by  Epbjtaim  Si^w^.i^^R^^ot 
say,  that  it  is  the  best  little  poem  in  e^fi^tpofie,  •ot  tfafit./Mtfiv/ 
bwii.ki\Qwri  ta  exist ;  but  rather  fp^ita  d^qtr in^than  i(S{^p^ 
^^J^i^vl»^ifltt*^lf»  ^  donpt  pro<^,ti^'Aeitt^rjitepftitirf8^^ 
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only  answer  for  the  doclriue.  .viuv.^n  ,nn  oiorn  ,9Uii« 

e«4^«(f  the-Affb^ldi.    Our  .d«tB)r»4frd  n^^r^  Mtl|d  re^t/d«1itl^9 

-•;■:.., I         \      .     'J  •    ..     .'  .".    -'    ^  -'.^    ^-«']'<      r'iMfj   -T-XJUIUU 

i      -  :      TTHE  QOD  FOR  A.S«iLLiNGj  o,-' i>  ^ort 


I  A»'iOT^}y  pr^ss^  to  g^t  a' match  print  of  Ihfe  CBtt^tkb*^ 
DeViT,  a^  a  compBoioi^,  or  to  make  a  parr  wfth^tb^  Gr®dp' 
Mt.floltnes  <yf  SfeeAeid  ha*  setit  me  the  4bliowftig  6bpy / 
wi^Hl^r  he  faai^  put  it  into  his  6hop  wiodd^,  be  36t»s%oV' 
say  V'b«t  1  stippose  be  has.  I  tWnk  bf  g<ftlidg  h '^gtioBiW^' 
engraved,  to  bind  with  an  octavo  bible,  it'will  he  ihe^sl^ 
cofamentary  extant.  t.  a.    R;  O. 


NOTICK.  '  >.' •    •'.'.*    'r'^y^ 

Ttft^Pfhprietofs  of  this  shop  will  give  the  sbrtf  q7  ^PliV* 
O^iiie^toany  Christian  who  will  catch  and  htlti^  t6  tfi^Ql[^ 
tbfe'B^VH/thit  a  design  may  betaken,  and  btslik6ni?s«^^h^f;4K*  ' 
?ed  to-Wrilcb  with  the  above  monster.  We  thiiik 'tBfs^  Ji'^ 
lil^^ral  oBter,  as  he  being  always  aboutlifcea**roarlrigWoi'*^; 
may;  easily  i^e  caught.  He  shall  not  be  detairied,  long,  a^' 
wBf"ia-e  A^afe  the  Christian  Clergy  can  donbthitx^with-'^ 
oAfWtii.S  ■  •  '     .  '  •  ••    ^''' 


fe'v.'rj.   i  '  *u— ^ 

TO  MR.  R.  CARLILE,  DORCHESTER  GAOL, 


In  answer  to  the  letteY  of  y.our  Bradford  correspondent 
LeUcfp^s^  ID  (he^Republican,  No.  15;  I  have  to  say ;  that, 
iod^ed»  I  do  oiisoooc^ive  not  only  the  Doctrines  of  Uie  UniV  ' 
tafMd^' but  likewise  of  many  other  sects;  becauserrne^v^r' 
had  the  curiosfty  io  enquire  into  them,  from  my  ovrn  c6n»^ ' 
vicllOfltli*t*tn^aiil^beaven,does  not  require  any  par^icDlar 
foPdi^of  w^sl^p,  as'kmgasl  act  towards,'otbers  as  Ishouiti'^ 
wftl^td-Wp  ckwie  <rtito  me.  '•''*■ 

Mutitig  bedkles only  began  thread  the  Reptrblican  ^rom  ' 
tbi'fiWu^mb^MioPlfai^volismey  l«waG»  quite  igtiot^nt  iaipkAiO^ 
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by  ibj^/verj  next,  {^ar^grapjj  to  that  whicU.be  quotes,  woaiII 
siee^  t^atjpciy.iuieatioa  in  yeodiog  you  the  four  chapters  from 
ify^  Bon  Sen9,  vraa  jaot  ojoiy  for  Mr.  U.'^  perusal ;  but  likev 
wi^  foi;  aD J  other  of  your  Christiaa  readers,  aotwiUistaB4-. 
ing  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  Leucippus  for  his  inforina* 
tion  reapeciiog  the  Unitarians. 

My  chief  reading  except  the  Works  of  Mr.  Tbos.  Paiae, 
Watson  refuted.  Doubts  of  Infidels,  and  indeed  most  part  of 
your  publications,  has  been  in  French  works  which  are  ge- 
Q^rally  directed  asainst  the  abuser  of  the  Catholic  religioa 
and  Priesta,  and  but  seldom  notice  any  other  sect,  which 
accounts  for  my  being  little  acquainted  with  the  dogmas  of 
di£EerQntsekQta»  and  as  I  see  your  intention  to  print  soon  the^oHi 
Sena,  1  would  recommend  likewise  to  your  notice,  as  worr; 
thy  the  trouble  of  a  translation,  the  very  excellent  work»  tba 
Militajre  Pbilosopbe. 

I  am,  Sir  yours  respectfully, 

^  London,  Friday,  Oct.  21,  18 16. 


THE    KING'S    LATE   NEW  DEMANDS   FOR 
MONEY  CONSIDERED; 

JVitFi  referrence  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Labouring  ; 
People  of  this  Country.  * 


Th'e  shameless  requisitions  of  Royalty,  were  tbey  not  ib^ 
caase<yf  calamity  and  distress,  would  be  excellent  aabjecU 
tor  laughter  and  ridicule.  But,  while  we  are  writhing  nnder 
the  various  miseries  produced  by  church  and  state,  while  w« 
are  sinking  iu  the  estimation  of  surro^ndiog  nations^  cad 
becoming  a  cypher  even  in  the  political  world  df  royalty^ 
wKile  we  are  groaning  in  the  agonies  of  d^^spnir,  almo^  Jo^ 
to  hope,  and  desponding  In  poverty,  th^  vices,  meaaoeMMir 
and  injtistices  of  princess  and  fitlers  passr  tiBaottC44,aad' 
ereu  royal  follies  and  p<>palar  suhmissioo  are  almost  iii&- 
pable  of  raising  a  smife  or  a  frotvn.  The  pov^erof  taotrag'ia 
taken  away,  that  of  tbhiklng  is  alone  f^ft  to  u*;,  this'tdi>» 
much  neglected,  and  we  may  at  least  be  permitt^to  teMMt 
our  lot  and  deplore  the  misery  Which  we  caimbt  pi^e^ent^iUufe 
hl»mlk\  tfaddteohttioa' Which  daily  passes.    A  mostap^itiiAgl 
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-    THE  iiift><jfit!cl«T  8ki' 

t^WhAtlAii  of  dieadVj  Igelitt  is  cmtaf  rriousfjr  irdrliftg  Vii?  WdV 
iiito'  tte  eore  bf  the  fealni ;  and  Wblfe  matiy  of 'tbe  weiltl;^ 
ghiildeur,  influericfe  and'  freedom  of  the  people,  ai  tnatiV  a>^' 
s^loasljr  employed  in  lessening  th6  cotaforfe  ^ftd^irfftiibnc'e^ 
dffh^  labourers.  That  I  may  not'  be  raistdkett,  I  Shtfrl tjitiei^ 
Mfy'pfoinf  out  the  perpetrators  of  this  mischief.  '  '  "  '*  '  -^' 

Strong  in  guilt  and  hypocrisy,  and  capable  df  any  fhi\i^ 
hs^ibe' shape  of  evil,  stand,  first  on  the  list,  the  notorious 
I^ing  religious  tract  societies.  Tbe  priesthood  of  the  stale  ani 
tbfe-(!fissenting  branch  of  the  same  craff,  the  MagistVates  of 
rtfe  country,  t  disbonestparliament,  a  corrupt  and  licentibui? 
aHstocracy,  a  swindring  exchange,  a  debased  paper  currency^' 
a  depraved  court,  a  canting,  hypocritical,  cJowardly  co'm- 
mnnify  close  the  delinquent  catalogue.  The  last  item,  n6f 
tbe  least,  renders  the  task  of  the  former  easy  and  safe,  promi- 
sed success  in  the  undertaking,  and  impunity  in  the  evenl 
In  tbose  who  govern,  we  find  pride,  avarice  and  pi'ejudic^ 
joined  to  meanness,  too  strong  to  be  operated  upon^by  sense, 
justice  or  humanity,  They  are  doomed  not  to  retract^  a 
fatality  seems  to  compel  them  to  the  consumatix^n  of  all 
possible  evil. 

Tbe  following  consideration  must  beget  strong  feelingfli  of 
indignation  and  disgust.  When  the  labourer  is  in  want  of 
br^dd  in  a  land  of  plenty.  When  his  children  are  perishing 
before  his  eyes  with  hunger  and  nakedness  ;  when  ready  to 
immolate  bis  offspring  to  etid  their  miseries  ;  when  wilhjiis 
wife,  afraid  to  love  one  another  for  dread  of  accumulating 
calamity ;  when  their  desires  are  restrained  by  merciless 
want,  and  they  repel  the  dictates  of  nature  and  voluntarily 
refrain  from  procreation  for  fear  of  begetting  asupernume- 
raty  carse  on  themseivesy  and  when  the  dreary  prospect  of 
iHimitftbie  misery  before  them  is  only  bounded  by  tbe  suc* 
oe^lsf;  vista  of  anarchy  and  intalculable  desolation,  what 
musttbey  tMnk?  how  must  they  feel?  They  see  their  little 
ooes  jiioiog  from  want  and  themselves  barely  existing  io 
joyless  slavery  aod  find  themselves  taxed  with  fresh  thou-; 
atodrto^dtippoft  tbe  children  of  their  unfeeling  plunderersy 
who^  riot  daily  in  superabundance  and  have  already  more 
tfaan  .Ibejfoao  enjoy  and  scarcely  can  dissipate. 
-rJUiryBUy,  chaineJess  Royalty,  comes  forward  with  the  im« 
pttJMtiaiport«nity  of  a  sturdy  beggar,  who  can  despicably 
omw^'tn  forcibly  rob;  or  rather,  with  the  non  chalanoe 
baiKieisror  cool  effroatery  of  a  well-bred  high^aymanj  who> 
ihriJEtHy. 90 wiring  ii^totbe  state  of  your  ^ffiiir^  y^Hhe^  iot>mr 
l^ftOlA^  jfeMl^Si  smil^  Qf)  /bis,  conntenaacie,  Aad  a  Iq9^^ 
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11  :»i?ako  sot^ry  libut'  out  eoni^i  md  J^ginUtotB  0^199  m  qoiqA^ii 
M'lttOttr.ia  bteggaMAodi  fol^bors  fpc  sufttabtoiacmipftaaaMi; 
49^^fitei  lnrell.fiwiu'e»  tbiit  itift  oniy  in  ceftnm  omm  iMri^r^ 
^^ompisivn^iis  ftre5P4(<Ml0;.  but  wbUv  uoder  tb^  iaflia{ei»eA*4of 
firtttbiiMid  tnaigQiiDt:  al  >^roDg9  the  etiqueute  «if  daa4j? wmrwidd 
^th^/aQroted )n»m«]ieafl  of  pbraae»ftre  Iftadably.oegltctediivir 
f  rofieMjr  fof^ctfto.  ^> 

^.  Tike  ^iQg'fi  lBeafil^^es  to  parltameDt  iaaioMf  .«ooc»fOff»>b^ 
•flaldofaii.  trembles  tfaeni  except  in  that  case,  the^e  e^te.aQW  iJee 
TNkly  4ots  oC  grace,  alvrajs  amount,  a$  far  I  cao  tilte^to^ 
4t«iaiitfl.  Werf  the  demand  made  with  pnidMit  of  oaoiiofMs 
cooicorai  for  tbe*  well-b^iog  of  the  people,  kept,  witbiv  ite 
[bounds  olmoderaU^a^  or  even  iDtroduced  wtlfa  moy  kiaA  4if 
.adoUMible  .apology,  ive  might  acquieice  and  eonaply^.fKJiii 
.^iBJttjQilegfee' of.mtisractioQ,  although  erea  hunger  AmiU 
tftiddttfate  te  to  reproach. 

i/  What. WLve  Ike  offgpriag  of  kings,  to  tb«  man  who  :i^ id- 
suited',  enslaved  and  starving  ?  Why  call  for  tfife  jbob^I 
ibsfmA  fftmisbing  peasant's  child,  to  supply  the  luvotjf.  <>fan 
jHifanfr  Royal  Duke. or  the  relatively  weU  provided  ^fordfild 
.ot.nvRtPjAl  I>uobess?     O  shaoieless,  rapacious  ftoiy^^. 

SM'kingsaml  prtsces*  who  have  so  much,  mhOi  wallair^a 
ftliixurie^of  tbe  eartb,  who  enjoy  a  paradise  ewjrdftl^, 
.iioi-aidi  for  more^  from  people  who  are  taxed  and  tythedup^to 
>tbe  starving  point,  feeling  faminealready  rendiog-their  heiwt- 

stringaand  want  destroying  them  by  piece'-jneAl,i»iiaiHtdi^ 
.indeed«'To  begor  to  take  from  them  under  auchoirjcurmstano^ 
.iwplies  a -ferocious  propensity  to  plunder,  as  weli  ia^an^in- 

catiaUy  avaricious  thirst  for  it  in  tbe  rulers^'^-O  depcavtty ! 

what  is  too  mean  or  too  atrocious  for  thee  to  perform  iFtfte- 

luctantly    submitting  to    such  wanton  imposition,  fi»khst 

stifled  murmurs,  rising  in  tones  of  sorrow  andbopelesBtiom- 
:  plaint,  is  strongly  indicative  of  despair.  Its  effioxta,  w^n 
,  strained  to  tbe  pitch  of  actings  will  effect  more  in  a  day, 
•  IbaA  the  vain,  unmanly,  degrading  petiilioais  of  ;a  alarvifcig 

fopulaoe  to  a  careless,  oorrupi  houaB.of.comiiHmrc<li»ld  jq:^- 
iCQOipltfih  in  any  number  of  years  K  That  our.  anislaeeaqy 
1  o^parsist  to  rob  and  abuse  the  natioaastiiiey.do,  is  aatoiibih- 
^^in^,  wkfa  the  example  of  France  before j  t beit ;  q9es^.;fBBd 
/^lild  almost  oompel  ustoadopit  lyiBsuba^iLfiRiilitUMadolo 

become  fatalists;  but  that  we  oan  accpUDt  for  jujch  ore^os- 
J't^'rous.proC^dJngs,  by  a  more  s|mple'an4  s^tisfacloif^^ 
,    of^V^umeuf. '   Men  possessing  ejpo|qment^.9|n4/i>oW^^ 
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im((tt;»%ioiv^£7«f -^dbtltifi^d jiii«tiE>rtfatiii^M^  eitUey:  ivrhjle  (^b^y 
can  hyithttitiffrnt^  bir  aaiiDin^;ti«4<|i0il^6M.  (^sdoniiivcHniUI 
i^Sthte^  t^  ml^Q  "th^^hHtigem'  dfi^'it  for  tbdibsp^fit  ofntbefr 
.'f^H^yiiviicre&tar^r  bat  |»-ide  aAdi'de|^¥i»v6du]ieo8&iii6ii$>i^ 
^i^t^  K^tytimefits.  >^£vfQ'  oa  the  dw  <^<ni  I'Whnfte  3jtystff^ 
Wfi@wci4i]e^!plticiti(!r  kad  pt!>vrer  dut  erf  tb^ilr  gftiip'^ottoy/^fipqrtify 
b(toifi»fl^ifhtb  tte  imptiktte Idea,  that- tb&]^<mti  bfl#pitbnh 
iMib^dayi|oogi[if;^  A»A  when  iocapabto 'Of 'e^^Bdh4|!r.v«(|| 
success  against  superior  energies,  they  stand* fisepa red  t(r>ri^ 
^Qliiiiraii(Ag}),iiiBt  ttjid^  Jusrticeof  the  decree  wbfctibdiidiefoDS 
"l^ffi^asif  rigbt  was  only  theirs,  and  tber  worid  aad'ibi»- 
^liild^ibeir  pirsodal  property.  When  deptived-oC  tb»fr 
mmtfed  poorer,  and  of  tho  fruits  of  iheh  rasfmci6us^tcM»fp, 
'tl^y  hm'  bowKng  tbroagh  the  worii,  tormeiftiii^  nmatoiffd 
l«krh&^he  »tory  of  their  woes,  as  if  a  toodi«ti''biMl'rd1iiie& 
^tbtfiDi  or  fire  bad  destroyed  their  bard  enrifisd  <itiib«Unika, 
^mdr^y  impudent  ciaim  to  pity  and  €ofid6teoee,/fisfsing, 
with  clamorous  importunity,  or  therigbt  of  <regaiDi0g'IJMdir 
lost  plubder,  to  reinstate  them  in  power/tliat<hey:n]taj|f^a^ain 
iM^sPttnd^uaidh  with  impunity.  •  o    A-     i;< 

c^tTt^i:<was  actually  the  case  with  the  Fraicb  aobilifyf Acodi 
hlW»^;  linia  ths  battle  of  Waterloo.  That  il  siintar.  tetaVat 
•i^idtsMnt'period,  awaits  the  British  Nobility,  iapn^fceitaki. 
i:iK0f>lbi]gbt  they  to  grudge  to  repine  at  an  aga  crf.uAserjr. 
e^Hfeyr-^aad  miueh  in  need  of  a  lesson  or  two  from  advielratf^, 
oioifeitat&^tbem  to  lost  humanity.  My  Lord  BoftidgbtfDib^, 
•Mt^  wad  something  of  a  poiiticaL  prophet,  as -well  aait  seit- 
{ttbteqanao,;  a  §ne  writer  and-  a  heretic,  bas  6afd,.al)iuit^a 
EJraudredJ years  ago^  that  if  ever  England  was  eosfar^yit 
-offcfuldb^  {phes  a  despotic  prince  reigned  atid  a  oorivpt 
!  %bafleapf.  parliamemt' legislated  for  the  country  ;  and  these, 
*s^efn(/they  meet,  will  produce  both-  slavery   and   r^vbto* 

-  nir  W^en  the  King,  the  Nobles  and  minions  of  governmieiit, 
nbd^Fecefa^isDediEill  tbey  can  obtain,  and  the  people  have  lost 
^inffbst  Iheic  ims^  a  reaction  succeeds,  when  least  expected, 
^tiivy^tketiilanimotts  ^itb  the  simultaneous  action  and  msex- 
-qsMcd'^^Dckof' a  wkiter  thunderclap.  Hunger  and  oy- 
Xpmssiixiii unite. ail. their  feelings,  destroy  the  pitiful  pajufei«al 
-dmnrtigm  fil'f»\i(fftbXi^  and  male  them  see  with  .Lyo^ejiBed 
ha^gfVeit]^^  tkeii  common:  beoeftt  and  common  danger*  /Hhe 
ofobssdalkieasfedtof '  despair  miDfiifailatesaU^  thougbtof^eeif, 

eboTn  W3r,M&^^^     ^M  a. permanent  sjav^ryirpr  ^^iPfie^a 
I*egi8latui*e  pr  House  of  .Commons  has  existed,  both  have  exisled 
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despises  prudence,  iospires  courage  aod  resoluUp^^drair 
the  sword  W(j[  throw  away  ttiesc&bi^rtl>  ao^  Imp^Brtioii 
to  the  distress  tbey  have  ffuffered,  will  ever -bi^faiwBisery 
they  inflict  and  the  reveuge  they  take.  England's  paper 
inooay  alooe  aceiKs  liliely  to  accoiiipUih  <u#b  mi«wmi  mmm 
They  who  see  and  sincerely  moura  such  distracting  cala-. 
mitj^,  bavenot  the  power  to  retard  its  progress  or  i^^ceveiitits 
approach.  The  deprecations  of  misery  are  ever  nelJln 
scorn  and  contempt  by  the  unfeeling  prince,  the  proud  peer, 
the  haughty,  self-sufficient  statesman  and  tbe  msoienl^  ae^ 
cenary,  officer.  It  is  only  amidst  the  thunders  of  vengeMoe 
and  levenge,  amidst,  the  horrors  of  retributive  justice  aod 
the  crash  of  failing  power,  that  the  voice  of  tbe  people  is 
beard  with  attention  or  their  claims  to  justice  admitted  toao 
impartial  audience ;  and  even  then>  we  find  them  cajoled  by 
running,  bushed  to  a  calm  by  false  promises,  and  insinuating 
flattery,  reposing  in  confidence  on  the  seeming  candor  of 
their  tyrants,  who  artfully  prepare  them  for  general  destroe- 
tion.  The  people  are  like  tame  Lions  or  Elephants,  th^ 
know  not  their  own  strength;  their  peaceful  avocatioBS 
make  them  habitually  eowards,  and  habit  binds  tbea  in 
slavery,  lit  is  despair  cmly  that  can  call  forth  their  eaer^- 
gies,  or  guide  them  to  freedom  and  happiness,  by  teacfaiog 
them  to  despise  personal  danger  and  smile  at  dea,th ! 

SHEBAGO. 
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TO  JOHN  S.  HARFORD  ESQ.  OF  BLAISE  CASTLE,  NEAR 
BRISTOL,  A  VENDER  OF  PAPER  MONEY  IN  BRISTOL, 
A  MEMBER  OF  ,THE  VICE  SOCIETY  AND  AUTtlOR 
OF  A  VILLANOUS  MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 


Dorchester  Goal,*October  33, 1825. 
SiE,  of  a  corrapt  era, 

What  .think  you  now  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Richard  Carlile  ? 
Wiiere  ai«  you  now  ?  The  clamour  of  radicalism  ia  extinct  and 
thedeoUine«  of  Thomas  Paine  flourish  more  than  6?er«  You 
told -w,  in  1S19,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Had 
they  baea  so,  h«bd  radicalism  rested,  upon  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Paine,  it  would  have  triumphed,  it  would  have  secured  a  victory 
OTcr  every  thing  that  was  cornipt  in  the  country.  Thomas  Paine 
aiwaysrmoved  upon  well  grounded  principles.  The  Radicals  had 
none.  Their  dogmas  or  clamours  were  universal  suffrage  and  an-' 
nualparliamenUi  but  they  were  so  blind  as  to  ask  the  monarchy 
Aristocracy  and  priesthood  to  be  pleased  to  grant  this,  and  not  to 
fear  a  loss  of  power  and  profit  by  it !  Mr.  Hunt  made  it  a  pecn- 
ha  boast,  in  1819,  that  he  bad  not  read  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paioe,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  Thomas  Paine  nor  any  other 
writer  to  fortp  opinions  for  him.  I  now  sincerely  believe  him  :  for 
though  Thomas  Paine  could,  with  iok,  write  imperishable  and  in- 
comparable opinions  on  government,  he  could  not  write  im- 
perishable ink,  incomparable,  matchless  blacking,  and  superiority 
prepared  roasted  grain./  These  are  the  articles  for  Mr.  Hunt  to 
deal  in,  and  not  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Paine.  Had  he  flourished 
politics,  with  the  aid  of  a  people  infuriated  with  distress, 
we  should  have  had  some  rare  quackery  in  government.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  too,  denounced  both  the  political  and  theological 
opinions  of  Thomas  Paine,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  England  ; 
bat  what  has  he  done  without  them  ?  Where  is  he  as  a  political 
and  theological  writer?  With  great  powers  of  argument,  he  has 
fallen  among  the  lowest  of  the  low,  from  the  want  of  advocating 

•     Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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butter  .priaciplcs,.      Yon,  Mr.  Harford  were  quite  {woinattir^  in 
.  &Ufing,  ^ba^t  tl^sc  men  were  foUowiag-  Tl>oi»'Ai»  Paine*     Hodl 
(^Dif!  outof  court  wilh  u  verdict  at'appruUaiioa  on  the  part  of  the 
.pack^ci  Jury,  they  would  have  done  it ;  but  they  \tmted    to  aee 
which  wa.y  the  wind  would  blow,  ^ad  they  tufneU  that  way<  hk. 
Huii^t  was  no  longer  my  "•  bosom  companion/'  a&you  called  him, 
I  nfiiver  saw  him  alone  afterwards;  but  where  arid  what  is  he? 
and  where  and. what  are  the  d<»ctrines  of  Thomas  Paine?  Tbeone 
is  down,  the  other  fiourish  as  green  as  ever  in  politics ;  and  Chris- 
tianity still  writl)«s,  still  gasps,  before  his  *'  Age  of  ReasoH"  otip- 
ported  by  all  the  more  important  publications  whicli  it  has  broagiiit 
forth..    Had  every  human  being  in  the  country  turned  fcom  roe, 
hud  my  wife,  my  sister,  had  every  friend  deserted  me,  I  wonlii 
have  clujftg  to  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  assurattce  of 
eventual  triumph.     I  now  have  that  triumph.     Though  in  phsoa, 
I  feel  it  not :  and  with  respect  to  political  or  doctrinal  influence, 
.  I  do  feal   mybelf  to  be  the  most  powerful  man  in   this  countrj. 
This  may  be  egotism;  but  it  is  truth, — ^truth  which  I  mean  to  dis- 
play to  the  conviction  of  all.     I  consider  my  career  as  hardly  yet 
begun.     This  prison  has  been  my  college.     Here  I  have  been  tu- 
tored.    And  soon  I  shall  receive  a  call  to  go  forth  to^e«(^(in 
print)  to  people  and  to  nations.     Let  what  I  have  done  be  c<»B«i- 
dered  but  a  preparation  for  what  I  intend  to  do.     As  ytAi  I  liave 
hardly  considered  myself  as  possessing  any  thing  of  iadividMfcil 
character.     I  am  now  moving  toward  independence  and  po^ediil 
JDieans,  and  "so  help  me  God."  I  will  make  the  very  bestnsepf 
them.     My  pleasure,  my  gain,  my  every  thing  interesting  aniJe- 
^  sired  lies  that  way.    VVhat  think  you  now  of  the  *'  impious  CarUor 
whose  moral  testimonials  were  as  nothing,  without  the  obligatiops 
of  Christianity  ?     What  think  you  now  of  the  oonntty^  ydir  te?t 
hope  of  which  was  my  removal  fpsm  London  in  1819? 

You  have  been  one  of  my  immediate  persecutors,  as  a  wemker 

of  the  Vice  Society,  and  from  the  pamphlet  before  me,  prefessio^ 

to  be  a  description  of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  principles^  and  a 

connection  of  the  Radicals  witli  them,  in  1819,  I  shaU  shew  yoo 

to  be  as  vicious  a  man  as  ever  put  pen  to  paper.     In  a  pretended 

.    defence  of  your  country  and  its  present  principles  «f  govenutkeat, 

you  as  a  professed  suppressor  of  V|ce  in  others,  ha¥e  resorted 

to   the  most   wilful   Hes,      You   have   made   up   a  aieiAOir  of 

Painci  with  additional  abuse  and    lies,  from  othc'.Tfi  of  sioileT 

character;  that  of  Cheethara,  pronounced  wilfully  false  by  an 

.  American  Jury:  that  under  the  name  of  Francis  Oldys,  m  fo^f^ 

or  faA>le  that  emanated  directly  from  a  government  olSce  in  ItKtf 

under  the  direction  and  purchase  of  the  preaent  Lord  Ltverpoiili 

the.  late  George  Chalmers,  then  a  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Tiade, 

being  its  author;  and  that  by  CoUbelt*  which,  read  byareiecdBg 

mind)  could  never  injure  any  reputation  but  that  of  the  aMdtor, 

.  parts  of  which  even  you  have  been  ashanied  too^py.*  Thefte  aieyour 

.ba&e.autboritiesy  9»d  the  only  Cair-SBtemosrsQC  the  isk9m  publiihoi, 
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that  b]f  ^h«erwin,  and  thai  by  Clio  Rickmen,  l>oth'theivin>7^i*ii- 
enoe  and  tBXteDftively  advertised,  yoa  haVfe  never  looked  fetfbra 
quotation.  The  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  will  ever  be  his' Wst 
memoir,  and  no  oth^  that  can  be  written  will  ever  give  tl" bc?tt*r 
history  and  display  of  the  man.  He  wrote  what  he  acted  as  well 
as-^Mhathe  thought,  for  his  were  the  thoughts  that  eilh^  preced- 
ed or  folkywod  actions  by  himself  or  others,  and  ihoirg^  he'ddvt- 
loped  new  )>rinciples,  they  came  forth  with  all  the  weight  o(  ex- 
perleti^  and  practidability  ;  they  were  developed  as  naftatives 
Ta^er  than  as  theories.  '  His  Common  Sense  developed  a  pfinci- 
pleto  the  struggling  Americans  necessary  to  be  acred  tipoti. 
HisRigbts  of  Man  was  the  result  of  a  successfol  acting  opOn 
that  ptinciple.  And  his  *  Age  of  Reason/  hw  third  great,  pot^r- 
fal  a»d  well  timed  work,  was  a  detection  of  fraud  in  the  actions 
cf  ^tfae^sj  an  assault  npon  the  master-trick  bj^  which  mankirid 
have  been  plundered  and  oppressed.  ' 

Yon  say :  *'  Mr.  Carlile  has  established  his  claim  to  a  Tdll 
ahare  of  Paine's  infamy."  I  feel  the  compliment ;  for' I  have  pro- 
ved, irifll  again  prove  in  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Faine's  writings"  will 
be  aacanding  proof,  that  the  infamy  which  I  share  is  thatof  imrta- 
ting  tht  most  useful  man  that  has  yet  lived  and  one  of  the  best 
moral  characters  that  has  passed  through  life.  If  your  name  sur- 
vived this  century,  it  will  be  but  to  stink  as  that  of  one  of  the  Cd- 
himtriators  of  Thomas  Paine;  mine,  1 2^m  now  satisfied,  ^ill  go 
d6Wti  lyith  his  and  receive  respect  through  a  thousand  generti- 
tmis,  to  be  engraved  with  his  on  a  thousai^  monuments, 
anA'to  reeeive  a  sort  of  universal  citizenship.  I  see  clearly  what 
1  akn  ^oitigand  what  will  be  the  effects  of  those  doings,  or  of  the 
prilicipleK  which  1  espouse,  npon  a  long  series  of  years. '  Htid 
Mr;  Paincs''  Age  of  Reason*  bfcen  defended  from  its  first  appear- 
ance, as  I  have  defended  it,  this  country  would  have  discharged 
ita  priests  by  this  time:  and,  with  its  priests,  three  fourths  of  its 
pi«8^nt  taxation,  three  fourths  of  its  present  misery.  The  '  Age  of 
reaiORy'  and  I,Usdefender,have  now  triumphed  over  your  calumny, 
over  your  vice-Society,  and  over  all  the  priestly  influence  of  this 
cbanbry. 

Your  ^aiilmny  on  Paine  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ac- 

*  iand,  your  fbUow  vice  suppressor.  I  know  *  Tommy  Acland,'  as 
the  Dtavotijfhira  people  call  him  ;  and  if  1  recollect  his  family  his- 
tory rightlVf  hie  hatred  of  Paine,  and  Republicanism  is  hereditary ; 
for^^hta  tethevi  or  grandfather,  got  well  thcashed  and  was  made 

/«<prirfo>aer  by  the  successful,  the  glorious  rebels  of  the  United 
SSeke^.  Re  went  out  to  assist  in  crushing  the  rebels  and  came 
bone  without  Itiurels  to  fall  in  a  dyel.  t 

I  have  a  printed  document  before  me  which  gives  the  lie  to 

:.a]CDoat  every  assertion  about  Mr.  Paine,  made  in  your  calumniobt 

.  meiMdir.  in  any  maitter  relating  to  character  you  have  not  one 
'truth,'    Cbeetham  did  mngle  some  good  accounts  nirith  his- lies 

/jHid  cHlommies,  but  year  oi^ct  was  to  pick  «p  all  that  was  calum- 
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aifUfl|L,{^f^44p.,Yilify.oi^.gf,b5iqwn  society's  Iwt  pf^HGiim^Ki)>f 
^f*fiei{hm  ftny  aiM>  good  pbrpo^e  or  quality.  A  ^'dM,^  thaa 
gftfmrftwaif  nev»t  perfiD^nied  with  the  pen :  your  puvpose  *wEt  vil«, 
«ild  y6cirii€brt  h8f9  been  tritliottt  effech  Yiott  have  'bee^ -^Uot^ 
t[y'tti«^r<y  ifc  priest  and  rdiffiotis  character :  bet  whenever  exj^6«lte 
tra«  Wlo^friad,  and  it  has  followed,  and  will  foliow,  ^very  wlxj^re, 
jy;9ur  standi r^  will  but  heighten  t^^  admiratiop  of  Thpipiis  iP^e. 
^f(.C!jiU^4er,  aaidy^of  U^  King'a  pjroclamaUpn.ag^inKtU^'  B4|^ 
itf  MaOr  «/  i^o^  but  iUmnined  the  chatader  af  tkt  mag^mhuik  tlL>wm 
mwmwt'totenvch.  .^t.^.  . 

'  .^  the  document  which  I  am  about  to  copy  wfM  almost  fiM 
t)^e  of  my  Nbs.  I  must  comment  on  it  and  on  your  comdieni  in 
a  second  letter,  but  as  to  the  facts  about  Mr.  Paine,  had -tbeei^ 
:)vnt;tei^  for  the  purpose,  it  could  not  have  been  more  ^uitablf^.,  i^ 
h^  been  j^iiwn  forth  by  the  lying  religious  tractsof  thUc(HK^iq|k 
•Mil*  so  far^:  tbey  have  done  good,  as  all  such  ctilttfnaiottSi«tpp«si^ 
lion  alway*  d^e«  good,  and  is  foremost  in  defeating  its  own  ^op- 
-poses.  £very  cause  to  hate  hts  slanderers  will  but  befg^tsh  tll^ 
adtfrtratioit  for  Thomas  Paine.  You  have  given  cause  efttmW: 
^oa  have  maligned  a  better  n>an  than  your  fabled  Jesus  Chri^;^ '| 
The  document  which  is  to  follow,  is  an  introduction  to.^.|f^F 
^itJPH  of  Vki,  Paine's  Theological  works,  lately  prioi^iMi  l^ev 
lYorki  .The  author  of  the  introductioii  is  Mr«  Join  Fdkun^'nf 
that  city,  wha  was  many  years  the  acquatnttnice  »f  Mvi''FsJHi«. 
^|]^r,«i{  this  edition  has  my  name  as  its  publisher  aiiVl;  Undated 
■London,  Mr.  Fellows  has  made  it  appear,  as  if  I  were  the"  awBBr 
;df\thfe  introduction  and  he  my  communicant  on  the  roa;i,lersqQn- 
Cjerning  Mr.  Paine.  I  never  approve]  these  evasioo^t  ,^n4,.t])^ 
p^^  I. give  this  explanation  to  set  the  reader  righl.  .  Uis.A|fuR«{- 
Iaws  who  speaks  of  his  peraonal  observatioa  of  the  tM^npflitMfiJeb 
i^mall  (piaaCity  of  spirituou*  liquor  which  Mr.  Pain^  dnuik|'«m 
lie  brings  that  very  Mr.  Dean,  as  his  authority,  whose  wffc  yorallli 
'Cheetfaam  have  adopted  as  the  authority  for  the  cotitrarV[itiitf- 
m.ent.  This  introduction  is  the  most  faithful  sketch  of  tnj^  pljM* 
)ic^r  of  Mr.  Paine,  in  his  latter  days,  that  has  yetappeare4i:U)f 
even  his  friends  in  this  country  have  been  led  away  b^^th^^Jiar 
fiHoiusa  about  drttnkeiuiesa*    Were  yon  nswtstr  drunk. C  ^mcaed  to 

4iieoopy.  •  ;"  :.  ^  :n  - 

''r'  INTRODUCTION,        '-•-;'-*'''; 

BY  TUE  CClTOa.     .  y     ..  n 

^tt  writ^  probably  ha^e:.pos^l  the  .imbositipns  practised  upo^ii^H^ 
under  the  garb  of  religion  with  more  efiert  than  Thomas  Paine;fq^4ii^ 
Ij^q  baa.hof!^^  a  greater  share  of  ohloquy  ,iroaArtb<ua  wl^q.  P^^i^i^^^^ 
i^tierests  ,tp  be  coouected  withacontiuaaupeoftbe  irauj;.  ^fflp JPM'^ jB^ 
ihf  pfek^  have  te^ed  ioces.sanUj  with  the  most  viryilexit /pe^^^^a^*^^ 
^bf)99.-7f-But  ^Ueot  and  persevering,  temperate  sod^^ni^  hesutf'ecea  iia.^^nr 
tp^i^apa^  mm,  and  the  ^po«ure  of  the  blunders  and  ai]($urd)iJ^jOr]|innw- 
^g!^ff;U^:^4^ihe.,pii^  re^eu^  which  he  has  /coMdeylgpiw>»j  to^tafc^^  {fflsy 
insotetil  abuse.     Ills  object  was'  the  luippin^s^  of  uiaii,  aiid  no  calJkmnjr 
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,ii«>pai:iTirtuer9«d'ttiat  nil  rdn^uos' faith  4>e^ond'  tha*;  bed^to  fSefserutimfi 

Mgo|^>aY  )  P-T'  Bejkmy,  author  of  "The  history  of  all  rejigi^nfy'yfpiij^syia^ 
mLS.^^nclusion  at  last,  that  be  was  '\  well  assurocl  .thut  trui^  r^j};^ipi|  ^^Q^ 
OTr^Jppither  in  doctnues,  nor  opinions,-  but  in  uprigfituess  (if  heart,  ^  ^  ., 
•'*'!|teHjgt6ti  hri^  been  most  sharnDfully  perverted,  for  sinister^ptfrpQ^^^iifl 
•y»Ji*^&  eowsrtt  it)  the  belfefof  something  stiperrtanontl  Mid  BicVj[i'At)rfe|ftii- 
«ibieA9  dudvfthdse  iuoftknprehdmibie  betief^  »r6  mAd&  c6  ^M^yiivdid^diffc 
couPtrles  as  may  suit  those  who  tyrannize  over  the  miu^  .and'coAstxeBian 
jf^iia(^«.,n[>Q|ir^  in  s^me  countries,  h^  who  says^  heb^veq,  f^&l^.ll  c^ain 
^aA,  i|),  former  tloies,  was  translated  bodiiy  to  heav^,  that/fiiipthtF  ^^ 
ajourneylei'syrely  there  in  a  fiery  chariot,  .and  tliat  a  tiiird  atvrested  il^  ■ 
^lirs^  01  the  sun  to  give  him  more  daylight  for  human  slaughter  is  deho- 
4ii  nat^dn  phmy  gdocTmvLn.  In  other  countries,  a  person  tb  g^nV  tfee  sarf/p 
«l|p^^4fMltk)ffii,'  thast  beh>ve  tl)at  Mahomet,  in  one  nigiit,  t(M)k  » tid^Co^  h^kt- 
^eafpp6tthi»h(\twB(itwk,  find  a  lon^comerssitiroii'Mdtb^tJld'iadgel'^^tf- 
ilffiely'niited^aU  th«f^aiiets«  and,  gi^  to  b«d  with  Iva  wile'.btof«r«^,inkHiniM^ 
^yt^'umi^  aodtker  occjnsion,  that  he  cut  the  moon  in  t:^o,  part|,  ai^Hp^ 
jic^J^.o^c  half  in  bis  pocKet  to  light  his  army.  \Vbilst'ii»  thp  co^i^jT 
*tn^prjili>s^>plier,  who,  wishing  to  instruct  and  render  hiis  fellow  ra|en  najppy^ 
hcto^^tlV  declares  that  he  puts  no  fa.th  in  such  idle  sturies,  is  co^sidfire'ti 
^i/^&ftpi&ih  mcked  man.  ''     *        ' .'  '  \ . 

vy  ii  fe> time  tflttt  these  prejudices,  so  disgraceful  to  {he  •  Int^HJg^ricfi  tkl^il^ 
'Ipre^eiitx  4g«^sluitild  be  naaishedf^  (mu  the  wortd«  aMi  it  behov^'  411  vakU>  if 
.9D^^tuB^ng:9nd' talents  to  leod  a  helping  hand  to  efibcttat^;  .  /!i  >  ]>  iH 


^kilfdffi  ii't^ie  niaster  piece  of  art  in  a  tyrant,  to  perpetuate  the  Stupidity' bf 

'^"^tloiii'lti  dVdrir  to  perpetuate  ftd  slarery  arid  his  own  domhtion; .  Iftirb 

-MPdtifMe^kiilew  hdw  to  Ibink,  would  they  be  dupes  to  phahtomd,  «gb^>fit^^ 

^Ik^lMittfpftaikiM;  &c.  as  they  have  been  ac  all  limes  attd  iti^  all  fiacidmL 

bWiii|(lfi»'riH>Mity  for  example^  to  a  man  who  thinks?.  What/ iiv-oU 

[^gsf^rSkballCiictr  beings,  children  of  an  einlted  iosaginatioiiy  wluc|>  bavl^ 

l^o.Qipst^ACfi^ut;  in  vulgar  credulity,  and  who  cease  to  have. being  as  s^ofi 

as'  vve.c^tLse  to  believe  in  them?  The  greatest^  the  most  absurd,  and  the 

"Ifofet  foolish  of  ail  priejudices,  is  that  very  prejudice  which  Induces  m6fi  to 

)VMiev«  that  they  are  necessary  far  their  happiness,  and  Cot  the' very  exiit- 

-«i«eS»F»e^ierf.*»-'  ••   •  ••'    '' 

o;  OtewMfd  Wnbir  dkgenei,  that^  *^  while  there  are  teHh^tM^  futtawndd 

there  will  be  fanaticism,  miracles,  wars,'knaves,  and  dupes.    Tber^o^^ 

penitents,  fanatics,  and  hypocrites,  in  Chioa  and  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in 

France  * ;  but  there  is  not  any  religion,  perhaps,  in  which  there  exists  such 

lirit  of  iotoJerance  as  in  that  professed  by  the  christian  priests,  the  ^- 

FWvlrWftft  pr6trt:!iea  up  toleration  by  his  example,  air  w^eiras  by  m 

]^'¥I(»Wia4lJ)ti(lna!i;fgtheimd!erantspiH  wRich  prevails timversjflTyafwAgW 
*W>^^iWid't^ll -themselves  true  tielicvers ;  Tiotwithstaiidihg  tfiie  jSefsiiftf- 
^TOfiyufttfftSddi^iiforiMr  tortures  i\4iicb  take  place  dutly,  m'ti  greater^'bi* fws 
'^W^SS  ftii^tjghoUt«tHe  <ihvistiart  wdrid, -there  tine  irfr&i^  M^ib  aVrfidugliHifii^ 
'feMwilibew  d^imo  «o  ifi^iffereiu  iti  matter*  ol  Wflfigf0fl;.^^w6in- 

HlM/Wiak^ey^dt^tWt'ib  bfe  dife^  ^x6epfM  thcMe-Whoie^JI«|«ffl*r 

vnoiuis^  Oil  Ihij  ^u*u.  i'  ^'  ■   .   f  .       ..'     •  '•  A.",  j^  '-jii     .-JtJ'fi,  fu-jionai 
•  The  autliw*8  ctftmtFy. 
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fh-ollbcii  jt  is  t<i  l«ic!i'  ihcm.  t^pofi  thw  priiidpl*.  Mr.  TiilM'iuis  beai 
'^tiderakied!  bjT  many  even  of  1iis  friends,  hs  rliou^i  aH  itieti '  had  not  an 
Wtunl  stake  at  issue,  and  an  erjinil  right  to  express  (heir  optiiiottb  on  to 
momentobs  a  subject.  Tliis  sentiment  exhibits  an  npnih  j  to  nwratn  suffer- 
.iiig,  ii^  those  who  express  it,  that  is  certaioljr  not  Jtrj  ftnttemg  to  thdr 
goodne^  of  heart. 

'  Were  it  not  for  the  wririncsof  philosophers,  which,  where  they  have  been 
'^rmitted  to  be  read,  hevem  some  measure  softened  the  asperity  of  famp 
ticisiti,  an  Christendom  would,  no  doubt,  now  experience  the  aame  sofiw- 
ines  as  are  at  tliis  time  endured  in  Spain,  under  the  goTemnieut  of  the 
pmu  Ferdinand. 

Efen  Bishop  Watson,  who  wrote  an  "  upology  for  the  BfWe,"  in  answer 
to  the  ^  Age  of  Reason,"  disclaims  the  above  illiberal  sentiment;  grud- 
ousl^  conceding  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  inatters  of  religioB.  He 
says.  **  it  would  give  me  much  uneasiness  to  be  reported  an  enemy  to  free 
inquiry  in  reti^ous  matters,  or  as  capable  of  being  animated  into  any  degi«e 
of  peraooal  malevolence  against  those  who  differ  from  me  'm  opinion.  On 
the  cmifrary,  I  look  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  every  concern 
respecting  God  and  ourselves,  as  superior  to  the  coiitronl  of  human  au- 
thority." 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  make  the  followini;  extract  of  a  privaie 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  lately  been  inclosed  to  me  by  my  correspondent 
'nf  Ncw-York ;  but  the  contents  are  so  much  in  point  on  this  occ*asioB,  that 
7  am  induced  to  take  the  liberty.  It  was  written  by  one*  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  of  the  American  revolution,  and  who  stifi  remaiDS  a 
'  fiviitg  witness  of  the  services  of  those  who  essentially  contributed  to  that 
memorable  event,  in  answer  to  a  letter  covering  that  of  Mr.  Paine  to  An- 
drew A.  Dean  ;  which  will  appear  in  this  publication. — "I  thank yoo, Sir, 
f)>r  the  inedited  letter  ot'  Tlunnas  Paine,  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  send  me.  I  recognize  in  it  the  strong  pen  and  dauntless  mind  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  which  among  the  numerous  pamphlets  written  on  the  same  oe- 
ca<»ion,  so  pre-eminently  united  us  in  our  revolutionary  opposition. 

"  I  return  the  two  numbers  of  the  periodical  paper't,  as  they  appear  to 
make  part  of  a  regular  file.  The  language  of  these  is  too  harsh,  merecal- 
ciilated  to  irritate  than  to  convince  or  to  persuade.  A  devoted  fiiend  mjr- 
self  to  freedom  of  religious  inquiry  and  opinion,  I  am  pleased  to  see  oth^ 
■exercise  the  right  without  reproach  or  censure;  and  I  lespect  their  conclu- 
sions, however  (fifferent  from  my  own.  It  is  their  own  reason,  not  mine, 
nor  that  of  any  other,  which  has  been  given  them  by  their  creator  for  dbe 
investigation  of  troth,  and  of  the  eridences  even  of  those  troths  which  aie 
presented  to  us  as  revealed  by  himself.  Fanaticism,  it  is  true,  is  not  sparing 
of  her  invpctivea  against  those  who  refuse  blindly  to  follow  her  dictates  iu 
abandonment  of  their  own  reason,  lor  the  use  of  this  reason,  however, 
every  one  is  responsible  to  the  God  who  has  planted  it  in  his  breast,  as  a 
Usjtit  for  his  guiaance,  and  that,  by  which  alone  he  will  be  jadgedi  Yet 
why  retort  invectives  ?  It  is  better  always  to  set  a  good  examph;  than  to 
follow  a  bad  one.'' 

The  advice  recommended  to  controvertists  in  the  foregoing  letter  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  to  be  adopted.  That  recrimination,  however,  should  soAie 
diQes  be  resorted  to,  by  those  who  advocate  liberal  opinions,  is  not  snr- 

*  Mr.  Jcfieuon,  the  laio  President  of  Aoicrica,  to  Williaiu  Carver.  21.  C 

t  •«  The  RepoMican;"     Mr.  Jefferson  h»d  set^n  nothing  like  tlicm  bdwe,  Md 
•  as  in  all  »iich  caaet,  they  alarmed  Urn.    One  of  tliose  Nos.  ma  tiro  letter  to  Ow- 
vor  la  No.  5  Vol.  8.  B.C. 
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fwisiiigy  -f^iSktwe.  ^e  into  codsiiloratiou'tlie  dict«\torial  stilc^  jq.  wi>jch  4^- 
noiBQce  ia  cultivated  bj  those  wbo  reap  the  adviuitage  uf^h,  iin^u  til^u  ^p^- 
iity  with  which  tiMne  are  attacked  who  attemp^^rd  to  unjeceiv.e  niankint), 
aod  to  ducoTer  to  them  their  true  interests,  by  pqintioguut  the.(br;^U7»  >ivit)i 
which  they  as9  surrounded.  , 

**  Error,*'  says  St.  Pierre,  in  his  Indian  Cottage,  or  Search  after  llruth, 
i^^the.  w0rk  of  aum-i  it  is  always  an  evil.  It  is  a  false  light  whicU  chines 
to  iead  us  aUray.  I  cauDot  better  compare  it  than  to  v\p  glare  pf  a  ^r,e 
which  consumes  the  habitation  it  illumines.  It  is  worthy  of  remark^  th^t 
Uiere  is  not  a  singJe  moral  or  physical  evil  but  has  ai)  error  for  its  pfinci* 
pie.  Tyrannies,  slavery  nnd  wars  are  founded  on  political  errors,  nay 
«veB  on  sacred  ones ;  K>r  the  tyrants  who  have  propagated  them  have  con* 
staiuly  derived  them  from  tlie  Divinity,  or  some  virtue,  ,to  raider,  them 
respected  by  their  subjects. 

It  is,  notwitlistaoding,  very  eas^  to  distinguish  error  froufi  truth.  Truth 
is  a  natttJ'al  light,  which  shines  of  itself  throughout  the  whole  c^arth,  be- 
cause k  springs  from  God*.  Error  is  an  .artincial  light,  which  needs  to 
be  fed  incessantly,  and  which  can  never  be  universal, because; it  is  nothing 
iBore  than  the  work  of  man.  Truth  is  useful  to  ail  b^^u  ^  error  is  profit- 
able i)ut  to  a  few,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  generality,  because  individual  inte- 
rest^ when  it  separates  itself  from  it,  is  inimical  to  general  interest. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  fiction  with  error.  Fie-, 
tioo  is  the  veil  of  truth,  whilst  error  is  its  phantom ;  and  the  former  has 
been  often  invented  to  dissipate  the  latter.  But,  however  innocent  it  ma^ 
be  in  its  principle,  it  becomes  dangerous  when  it  assumes  the  leading  Qual- 
ity of  error;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  turned  to  the  particular  pront  ef 
a«y  set  of  men.'* 

'  The  djristian  religion  answers  exactly  to  this  desciiption  of  oiTor,  in 
every  |>aA-ticular.  It,  has  been  *'  fed  incessantly**  for  uj)wards  of  eighteen 
htfpdred  years;  millions  upon  millions  have  been  expended  on  its  priests 
to  propagate  it,  and  it  is  still  far  from  being  universal.  According  Jto  Bel- 
lamy's hisUjry  of  all  Kcligions;  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  souls,  which 
the  world  IS  supposed  to  contain,  ''one  hundred  an'd  eighty-three  millions 
only  are  christians*  One  hundred  aryi  thirty  millions  arc  Mahometans. 
Three  millions  are  Jews,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions  are 

Is  not  this  a  convincihp  proof  that  Christianity  cannot  be  true?  If  it  had 
been  divinely  inspired,  and  God  had  actually  visited  this  earth  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  it  to  roan,  would  it  not,  long  before  this  time,  have  ex- 
tended tlirougliout  the  world?  It  is  the  work  of  man,  and  tlierefore  can 
never  become  universal. 

Ministers  of  the  go^jpel,  instead  o^'  teaching  the  principles  of  moral  vir- 
tue, which  would  render  them  useful  to  their  fellow  jiien,  are  almost  in- 
cessantly inculcating  their  peculiar  and  favorite  dogmas :  Wishing  to 
make  religion  to  consist  in  what  it  does  not,  in  the  belief  of  unintel-  • 
l.ble  creeds,  in  order  to  r(;ndcr  the  subject  complex,  that  their  preacbiug 
might  be  thought  the  more  ncccbsary  to  explain  it. 

A  great  portion  of  these  uiiniiiters,  moreover,  arc  mere  boys;  who,-after 
ieai'nin£  a  little  Greek  aud  Latin,  set  up  the  trade  of  prcacliing;  and  ana- 

f 

•  By  flic  word  Cod,  the  reader  must  understand  wliat  wc  call  nutnn,  or  U»e 
Ulcerations  of  matter  vhich  give  life  and  food  to  animalx.  Used  in  this  sense,  the 
wmt^^God  wiH  do  as  well  as  any  other ;  for,  so  long  as  we  have  confused  ideas,  we 
iBU9t  fesert  to  ^ubtcrfugca  to  cover  thcni.  At  lca»t  this  seems  to  be  a  rale  with 
laaaktod*  Tbe  wofds  Gi^,  A'atvre,  Reuson  9ic  aU  subterfuges  wliicb  exhibit  i^eo- 
raace  and  ex{kess  coufu&id  ideas.  R.  C« 
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»|1fein^^jfb^}^,^h^,d9  noi  .submiMiT^ly  bow  to  their  dictation*  It  i»  )»- 
jfy[)i{iU4l)^,^i;^^4(HV¥piU  a((«  b^l^Ullnn;  titter  such  te^iclier^  in  search  gf  the 
roadf  to  heaven.    One  ^rain  uf  common  sen^ie  would  save  tliem  all  that 

.p^ltlMC)!^  die  iiijiirjry  re^uUi^g  from  the  heav^  coouibuiioiu  nsi^uired  Iqr 
tlie  support  of  christiauit^y  is  Qor,  perhaps,  bo  great  na  thut  arising  from 
^f,U^  dfiwun^lLftiog  i;irecti  of  substitutii]^  nousea^ical  creeds  for  moral  virtue, 
^^  xk*ib^  expi^tiditurei  are  serious  evils. 

.  B/  ^  wpsi  lately  publisbi.d,  relative  to  the  cousuniptioQ  of  wealth  \yj 

.tte  gltrgy,.it  oppeai>,  that  ti>e  ciergjf  of  Great  Bniaiii*  alone  receiRc 

.Mtu^u^Jiy,  the  ^lorxnoLu  sum  of  8,096,000  pouAds  stetUng,  which  is  divid- 

od  aaiong,L8,400  clergyuieo  ;  but  terjr  uuequally.     Bishop   Watscm  g^t, 

^ur.  bis  sh^re  of  the  boot^,  of  r, 000  .a  year^  which,  one  would    thiiiky 

^/«\fis  SLU^cient  to  induce  him,  to  viudicate  the  christiaa  rebgioo^  or  any 

,  o^er^  equally  productive  t* 

1.  T)4^pi'i(nateXx)rd  J.Beresford,  archb'sliopof  Armagby  has  above  63,000 

MiLprea  ui'land^  of  which  ^ore  tbau  ^0,000  are  arrable.    liis  grace  is  a.nuMi 

iu  middle  life,  and  of  a  healthy  constitution.     Suppose  bim  to  ruu  his  hie 

^  i^iost,  tb^  kases  let  by  his  predecessor,  he  woulahave  the  power  of  rub- 

.  Xi»g,PfiTbAp$  &  hundred  famiUes,  and  (ibtaiuiug  tor  himself  a  tv^  rent  of 

',  not  Vss  tlmn  ^70,000  or  /80,000  per  annum. 

]  .\  T^e  ate  of  Dublin  has  upwards  of  20,0(X)  acres.  Much  of  ibis  being 
',  Ud^ar  the  .q^tropolis,  must  be  considered  as  ot' exti-aordiuary  value. .. 
,,  But  every  thing  is  eclipsed  bv  Derry ;  there  we  have  94,000  Irish  acres 
^  4i|kfiropriaJ:ed  to  my  lord  the  bishop — bttle  bhort  of  150,000  £ugUs^  acres! 
!  ^d  should  his  Icu-dsliip  at  the  beginning  of  his  incumbency,  have  tboi^t 
^  i\\  to  run  bis  Jife  against  tlie  tenants,  he  would  now,  at  the  expiration  of 
^.tyfenty  years,  possess  a  larger  rent  roll  than  any  subject  in  the  wo^ld. 
i!  ^Yet  it  wf^'thrs  verj  see  which  be^ed  assiUance  towards  repairing  its  o«a 
^.,caU»edraiI 

.'.     By  the  Almauach  du  clergy  du  France  for  1823,  it  appeara  that  tli^re 
.  aio  hit V- four  bishops,  and  archbishops,  already  consecrated,^ out  of  the 
.  eighty  rrance  ii  to  have.    Ther^  are  idso,  already,  35,G7()  priest*  in  acti- 
vity, exclusive  of  missionaries,  and  .'>0,934  is  the  number  the  bi^luifK^  judge 
XM^cessai^  to  complete  the  Army  *of  the  Church — 2,031  are^  morfover, 
pensioned.    Tbeu,  in  the  schools  and  at  their  dilTerent  colleges,  there  a^e, 
,  ^9,379  youths  pretparing  for  clarical  duties.    The  revenue  of  the  priests 
.  .even  now  amounts  to  28,000,000  franc:*,  exclusi\-e  of  sums  destined  lo .re- 
pair the  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical  services,  whicb^  amouniiiu  to 
1,500,000  francs,  will  also  pass  through  their  hands,  and  exclusive  </^the 
sums  coiloctcd  by  the  inissionaries,  and  contributed  by   the  cammiaat 
both  of  which  are  very  considerable.     From  the  same  nook,  it  appears 
.that  since  180£,  the  legacies  and  gifts  received  by  the  chvrch^aud  o^ld  in 
^  .Mortmain,  amount  to  13,388,554  francs, giuog.nn  annual  revenue,  aiter 

♦  Of  the  laur  established  Church  only.  ltC« 

f  Dr. Franklin,  hi  a  letter  to  Dr.  Price  (17^0)  spealritig  nf  the  leH^iis  tests,  in- 

coifkocMed  Into  the  conttttiitioii  of  Massachusetts,  observes,  *'  If  christian  prrsch 

t  *  ef»  had  cemiMed  to  teach  at  Cbrict  and  hit  apostles  did,  «#Hhotft  salMies,  «aA  as 

.  I  <th«-  Quiien  now  do,  I  iuagine  tests  wouid  never  havo  existed  >  for  i  tiklaat  tfiey 

.  wero  lamented  aot  50  much  to  secure  religion  itself  as  the  eoKtluaicnt  of  it. ..  Wbeo 

,     »^«fUtiion  is  good,  I  conceive  it  will  support  itself;  and  when  it  does  not  support 

,  .Itself,  and  God  does  n^t  take  eiirc  t^)  sapport  it;  so  that  its  professocs  aie  ol^ii^  ta 

j^  cajffur  tjic  help  of  the  civil  po\ier.  \h  a  sign,  I  apprehend,  of  ^ts  beiaga  bad 

'I  on[e.^    Rt'iifiious  l^is  havp  hesn  abrogated  in  Ma»sachusetfa  by  >he  late  ^isioa 

*   "dfitJtfonsfliutMto.  ■  '   ' 
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■«!»5^ctin^^fV'om  t!fe  sdtW  many  thtirth  -dfhariJ(n^5r,'dr45d,«d(>=fWW<^r''^lilf 
this  sum,  tio  lessthmi  2,S8^,A54  frdnw  Wef'AmUriferitbd^ifliiftf^thti'W^ 

'^^^   .      ..•  .\    :.  »-     •    .  •      •;   '      J-    •       .•  *      n-«/>.-»ti '^1  |ji;"'f 

year. 

There  are  in  Rome,  19,  cardinals,  27  bishops,  1450  priests,  1332  i;A<rtikW, 

i'464  fViart  and  5*5^  seminarists.    The  popttJatitfn  of  Rome;  5h'tfl»2f ;  Wkh- 

out  reckoning  the  Jeif*5  amounted  to  146',r»00  stml*.  '    *'  "'i';"'  ^"' 

Among.thee^ifs  entailed  upoti  mankind  by  estabWiMrij^  fc  Wlfgiriji  <Hit 

requires  the  renunciation  of  reason,  hypocn^^y  holds  liewisjji'cJaou^j^Qe^ as 

the  most  pertiiciohs  fn  itseifects  on  societv.-    ftlowefs  thedi^nity  oftrtap ; 

It  checks  the  progress  of  the  hamin  min<f  by  smothering  tlisit  ftank  iitfd 

liberal  commumcation  of  thought,  which  ieadi*  to  improvement  J  ift  sihtt<t,*it 

destroys  all  confidence  among  friends  the  most  iiaUmate.     **IP/''  ^hy?La 

ft'uyerfe, "  I  marry  an  avaricious  woman,  she  *tiH  take  care  oPmy  m6h«y ;  if 

a  gambler,  she  may  win ;  if  a  learned  woman,  she  may  irtfetroct  m6:'  jf  a 

vixen,  she  will  teach  me  patience;  if  a  coquette  she  vtBl  takfe*  pains' to 

please  ;  bnt  if  I  marry  a  hypocrite  that  affects  to' be  religiori8;(ttTid  dfeVote) 

-what  can  I  expect  from  her  who  tries  to  :'eceive  even  ber'  Ot)<f,  ^t)(J'  'xi/ho 

almost  deceives  berself/'  ■>     ■-  '    \     a  «  a. 

The  clergy  «re  fond  of  attributing  all  the' calamities,  Incidertt'to'b^ni'an 

nature,  to  supernatural  influence.     Mot,  it  is  presumed,  because  th^ybte- 

lieve  what  they  pretend  ;  but  on  account  of  th6  reputati<^n  it  gii-es  t^^m 

-  ^  eitraordinfATy  piety.     Thus  in  the  seaport  towns  even  bfthe  Tbited 

States,  which  hate  been  afflicted  with  yellow  ikveTy  I  have  obSef vcd,^  itrat 

smne  of  their  clergy  considered  it  as  a  special  judgment  of  God,  arising 

frofti  the  passion  of  the  people  for  theatricarexhibitions,  &c.'  And  fa^ri%& 

'  atid  prayers  were  resorted  to,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Almigbty.     But 

these  doctors  of  divinit},  it  is  said,  when  attacked  with  veHow  feVfer^'  or 

atyy  other  serious  complaint,  immediately  employ  a  pnysical  docto'f'to 

'  'ttire  th«m;-  which  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  do  not  believe  tbyif  iaSvn 

doctrine :  for  it  would  be  vain,  and  impious,  to  attempt  to  cure  tbose  wh^m 

^'Gt)d- intended  to  destroy.     Incalculable  evils  may  result  from  the  pTOmul- 

'  Ration  of  this*  doctrine  :  Because  those  who  have  faith  in  it,  may^  ab  is  tire 

" 'Wet' in  some  countries,  refiise  to  take  medicine  in  case  of  sickness,  and 

*  thiarefey  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to  folly  and'superstitioir. 

* '    The  Emperor  of  China,  however,  fully  agrees  with  these  Cbristian  doc- 

'  '^onfhi  bis  (Conceptions  of  supernatural  interference  in  passing  events;  tfiid 

'"'  'tak«s  the  same  means  to  assuage  the  wrath  of  the  Gods,  as  appears  by  the 

'  fbHowing 'statement  of  what  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  hurricane  and 

'  '  drought  at  Peking  and  Pe-che-Ie  province.  • 

'   On  the  I5th  of  May,  1818,  there  was  a  violent  hurricaire  at  Peking, 

which  produced  much  alarm  among  all  sorts  of  people.    The  Emperor  pub* 

lT$hed  an  edict  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  decares  be  was  extremely 

^irigbttoed.    He  sayd  **  it  rained  dust,''  and  produced  such  profound  dark- 

tiess  that  nothing  could  be  seen  without  candle.     It  was  not  so  violent    ' 

hpvRever  as  to  produce  any  serious  injury,'  and  the  apprehenaions  of*  the 

,,ppopl^.  and  particularly,  of  tl)e  Emperor,  proceeded  iirom  tba  belief  that 

.ijttucb  pbenomQpa  are. punishments  fur  some  mismjauagement  amyag^  tim  ru- 

»(,  ii&f»  of  the  QQUftti-y.    'Xhe  Emperor  gives  a  long  list  of  the  evil  e&ets  of 

•  insproper  measures  iu  governing,  and  exhorts  liis  oHicers  to  join  bim  in  ielf 

-.   ^aminationtto  find  otrt  the  true  cause  of  this  calamity*     Id  another  docu- 

inenC  he  biainesthe  imperial  astronomers  for  not  foreseeing  and  foretelling 

'ibe  burricafoe,  Insffead  of  fluttering  bim  as  they  had  formerly  done,  with 

•'  hbp^  of  tranquility ;  and   to  calculate  \i'ith  accuracy   the  intentions'  of 

"  "hfskvtn,  "U€ilih&  dwpatt^hed  tf  messenger  towards  the_BOuih-ea§t,^  wbere 
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tliQ  «|f>i«i.  ^ro»d  AB  lit  i»  oonfid«nt  tliere  4nu»t  irare .  bfOfi  some  ^uct  «f  opr 

Ibo.  JVhiUieatttk&l  Boaml  set  up  the  iHsault  of  tlMV  learned  r««earch«» ' 
on  the  subject,  but  declined  to  express  any  opinion  of  .ibeir  owd*  I(  it  htd 
cou^fMifMi  a  vthoUi  4kmy  it  would  haveindicftted  spoie  disamameot  betweci 
the  £inperor  and  bis  Ministers;  aUo  a  great  drought  andscarci^ty  ofnua^ 
If  but  K»r  an  boar,  pestilence  in  the  south- wast,  aitd  half  tbb  yopu&tioa 
dis^asad  in  iba  south-east;  If  the  wind  had  blown  up  the  saod,  aad 
moved  stones  with  a  loud  noise,  inundations,  Jkc^ 

Tlie  Gaaette  of  the  same  date  contains  a  paper  iu  which  the  Eaifersff 
expresses  noob  grief  at  a  kmg  droogbc  at  Fo^be-le  provinee.  He  btd 
seta  his  sons  to  fast,  pra^  and  sacrifice  to  heaven,  earth, and  the  God  of  the 
windy  but  this  bad  obtained  ouly  a  slight  shower.  His  Mcyesty  wrote  a 
prayer  himself,  and  appointed  a  day  to  go  with  his  brother^  and  two  man 
persons  to  sacrifice ;  the  Kniperor  to  heaven,  his  brother  to  the  earth,  the 
first  of  their  companions  to  toe  divinity  that  rules  the  passing  year,  and  the 
second  to  Hie  god  of  the  winds.  A  day  was  also  appoipted  tor  a  general 
fast  and  sacrifice,  on  which  the  kings,  nobles  ministers  of  state,  attendiag 
officers,  soldiers,  and  servants,  were  to  appear  in  a  peculiar  cap  and  gar- 
ment as  a  mark  of  penitence.  The  two  sons  of  his  AJajesty  were  to  sacri- 
fice nt  the  same  time  iu  two  other  places. 

Such  idle  vagaries  ought  to  be  eradicated  from  the  mind  of  man,  that  he 
may  contemplate  his  true  predicament  in  nature,  provide  for  his  waias  and 
ward  off  approaching  danger.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distaat  when  this  happy  event  will  be  realized,  especially  in  that  portien 
of  Uie  globe  where  science  is  generally  dilTused.  It  lequires  only  the  ho- 
nest aad  bold  co-operation  of  men  of  learning  to  nlTect  it. 

As  the  opinions  of  great  and  good  men,  provided  they  have  no  interest 
to  uphold  superstition,  ou^ht  to  liave  weight  on  the  minds  of  those  less  in- 
foniied,  I  shall  liere  siibjom  the  brief  sentiments  of  a  few  celebnUed  cha* 
racters,  in  support  of  Mr.  Paiue's  infidelity. 

DR.  FRANKLIX. 

Lettet  from  Dr,  Franklin  to  the  Ihv,  George  Whitfield, 

Dear  Sir,  Philadelphia,  June,  6th,  >75^ 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  2d  inst.  and  am  glad  to  liear  that  yott  in- 
crease in  8trength~-I  hoj)e  you  will  continue  mending  utiti*  yow  tacovtr 
your  former  health  aad  firmness.  Let  me  know  whether  you  still  usa  the 
cold  bath,  and  what  effect  it  has.  As  to  the  kindness  yoa  mention,  I  wish 
it  could  havfe  been  of  more  serious  service  to  you  ;  but  if  it  had,  the  only 
thanks  that  I  should  desire,  are,  that  you  would  always  be  ready  to  serve 
any  other  person  that  may  need  your  assistance ;  and  so  let  good  offices 
go  round  ;  for  mankind  are  all  of  a  family.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am 
employed  in  serving  others,  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  confernne;  fitvors, 
but  as  paying  debts.  In  my  travels  and  since  my  settlement,  I  have  re- 
ceived much  kindness  from  men,  to  whom  I  shall  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  the  least  direct  return ;  und  numberless  mercies  from  God, 
who  is  infinitely  above  being  benefitted  by  our  services.  These  kindnesses 
from  men,  I  can  therefore,  only  return  to  their  fellow  men ;    and  I  can 

*  Good  political  clfccts  to  tlic  pepplc  uf  China  must  Iiave  arisen  out  of  this 
storm.  Tlie  humility,  conscientiousness,  and  self  examination  of  the  Emperor 
would  be  well  occasionally  imitated  liy  llic  King  of  Engl.in'I.  We  have  hca!rd  of 
nothing  in  tliis  way,  bat  to  dei^rivc  11  ic  inhabitants  of  Brighton  of  ouKtaiy  music 
on  a  sondfty  eveniiag  !    I'his  was  no  self-denial.  R.  C. 
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TH«  R^MHTI/ieAli:  «  66f  > 

SsAie^tr  my  graeitttdo  to  Gt)d'by  a  readiness  to  help  Ms  •thandilldriiv  ' 
my  brethren,  for  I  do  not  think  that  tbauks  and  camptimonm^  thmiKli  ■ 
repeated  weekly,  can  di^harge  our  real  obliganons  to  eae4i  athei^/  and 
miicb  le«s,  to  our  Creator. 

¥ott  will  see,  in  this  my  notion  of  good  works,  that  I  an  far  from  expeot*^ 
iogVO  merit  lienven  by  thaoi*  By  leaven,  we  underttaiid  a- stale  of:  hap-  ' 
pioeM,  infinfte  in  degree  and  eternal  in  duration.  I  can  do  notbiog  to  m^ 
8ei«re  sueh  a  reward.  He  that,  for  giving  a  draught  of  water  to  a  thirsty 
person,  should  expect  to  be  paid  with  a  good  plantation,  wonld  be  modest 
in  Mstfemaods  compared  with  those  who  think  tbey  deserve  heaven  for 
the  little  good  they  do  on  earth.  Even  the  milled  imperfect  pleasures  we 
eojoy  in  this  world,  are  ratlier  from  God's  goodness  ^than  our  merit;  how 
fflochaloie  so  the  happineM  of  heaven  1  for  my  pact,  I  have  net  the  vanity  to  think 
I  deaarte  h,  the  folly  to  expect  or  the  ambition  to  desire  it,  bet  content  myself  in 
suhmttiiig  to  the  disposal  ci  that  God  who  made  me»  vrho  has  hiUierW  preserved 
and  biassed  me»  and  in  whose  £atherly  goodness  I  may  well  confide,  that  he  nevec 
will  nuke  me  miserable,  and  that  the  faction  I  may  at  any  time  suffer,  may  tend 
to  my  benefit. 

Hie  faith  you  mention  has,  doabtless,  its  use  in  the  world.  I  do  not  desire  to 
see  it  diminished,  nor  woold  I  desire  to  lessen  it  in  any  man,  but  T  wish  it  were 
more  productive  of  good  works  than  £  have  generally  seen  it.  I  mean  real  good 
works,  works  of  kindness,  charity,  mercy  and  public  spirit ;  not  holy  day  keep- 
ing, sermon -hearing  orjeading;  perfonning  church  ceremonies,  or  makmg' long 
prajcrs,  filled  with  fiattertes  and  compliments,  despised  even  by  wise  men,  and 
moeh  \e»%  capable  of  pleasing  die  Deiiy. 

llie  worship  of  God  is  a  duty — the  hearing  and  reading  may  be  useAil; 
but  if  men  rest  on  hearing  and  praying,  as  too  many  do,  it  is  at  if  the  tree 
should  value  itself  on  being  watered  and  putting  forth  leaves  though  itnever 
pnHiaced  any  fruit. 

Yeur  good  master  thought  much  less  of  these  outward  appeat*ances  than 
many  of  hii.  modern  disciples.  He  preferred  the  doers  of  the  word  to  tho 
hearers ;  the  son  that  seemingly  refused  to  obey  bis  father  and  yet  per-> 
foimed  his  commands,  to  him  that  professed  his  readiness  but  neglected 
the  work;  the  heretical  but  charitable  Samaritan,  to  the  uncharitable  but 
orthodox  priest  and  sanctified  Levite,  and  those  who  gave  food  to  the  hun- 
gry, ddak  to  the  thirsty,  and  raimeut  to  the  naked,  entertainment  to  the 
stranger,  and  never  heard  of  his  name,  he  declares  shall,  in  the  last  day, 
be  accepted ;  when  those  who  cry.  Lord,  Lord,  who  value  themselves  on 
tiieir  faith,  though  great  enough  to  perform  miracles,  but  have  neglected 
gpod  works,  shall  be  rejected.  He  professed  that  he  came  not  to  call  the 
rigliteouS)  but  sinners  to  repentance,  which  implied  his  modest  opinion 
that  there  were  some  in  his  time  so  good  that  they  need  not  hear  him  even 
for  improvement^  but  now-a-days  we  have  scarcely  a  little  parson  thatdoea 
not  thiok  it  the  duty  of  every  man  within  his  rcacli  to  sit  uuder  his  petty 
ministration,  and  that  whoever  oq^its  this  offends  God — I  wish  to  such 
more  humility,  and  to  you,  health  and  happiness. 

Being  your  friend  and  servant. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


Erlract  of  a  letter  from  the  same  to  Ezra  StileSy  Preside  fU  of  Yale  College. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  *        Philadelphia,  March  9,  1790. 

You  desire  to  know  something  of  my  religion.  It  is  the  first  time  I  liave 
beeu  questioned  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your  curiosity  amiss,  and  simll 
endeavor  in  a  few  words  to  gratify  it.    Hereib  my  creed.    I  believe  in  one 
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itArt«)rt«ft,«nd  WW  1>€  tnftirted  %vith  jwstscfe  in  anbtti^  lW^i^^tit%^H«dtfi^ 
dbfei'ifl^hiy/  Tbtttf  T  tnkettt^Cfhfe  ftliMhmentA!  poiirtsitl  tHdMA«*e«A 
jicfdti,'  Ml*  I'H^iifd  tlffttn  sM  yOu  do  iti  wliattrer  s^  f  meetf  #Ulf'tStemi''  'A# 
w  J^*y)r^ii2il«th,  Ttjy  opinion  of  whom  yoo-pttiticcflart^d«?t^7l*'^. 
f^'sSfstwm  of  mort<h,  and  fiis  religion,  as  w  fere  thent  tti'hJi,  ift«  jWif  1% 
if^cjrt*  exfit  8ttw,  oris  ht«  lo  see ;  but  I  af^rehend it  bks  recdt'ed' fiWiW 
e<iirOptln|^'  changes,  said  I  liave^  vtMi  most  of  tb^  preset'  d\d9ei|^H»{ft^ 
Enei.and,  some  doubts  b«  to  bis  divinity;  though  it'  fs  a  one^doof  ^-iMitf 
tfngitfaYiife  opon^  hanng  never  studied  it,  and  think  it  neeafess  to  .btfiy^T- 
f|«lt-wf(H^  it  bow,  when  I  expect  soon  an  iipporttimty  of  ktio^ihg  'tI«^tH»  . 
witfy  fcJis  tfo\jW^.*  I  see  no  hann  however  in  m  being  Wfitftved;  ^fkit 
Mi«f  has  the  good  consequence,  as  probabh  it  has  of  making  his  d6ctKiig« 
ftiore  Respected,  and  tnore  observed,  especially  as  I  do  not  pei'ert\'e  iHa^_ 
w^'Suprtnie  tnktn  St  amiss,  by  disting-  ishing  the  befievers  in  hA  giwrtij- 
irfient  of  ^  woWd  w»th  any  particular  marks  of  his  displeasnre.  I  shall 
only  add,  respectihg  myself,  that  having  experienced  the  goodness  rf that 
Bfeitigy  in  dnwdff^tiffg  me  prosperously  through  a  long  life,  I  have  nb  dbiibe 
of  itA  qoDtinuance  in  the  next,  though  without  the  smallest  coR0dt;'i)f 
tAkH\mi such  goodness.  My  sentiments  on  this  head  you  will  siMiir the 
cbny  bf  an  old  leltter  indo«ed,t  which  £  wrote  in  answer  to  one  iH)!fi*aii 
,  oW  ^Hgi«mi%t,  whoot  I  had  relieved  in  a  paralytic  case  b^  eUcifiiit^M 
,Whd  bfeingafhkid  f  shoukl  grow  proud  upon  it,  sei^t  roe  bis  ^rion^,  m^^ 
ra)riMif  inn pertinem  caution.  '        !,'' 

"k  '•'      •         Witli  great  and  sincere  esteem  and  affection,  I  am,  &C.    ''■  ^*' 

BENJAMIN  FRANKHm. 

"remarks.  '.    •  *  •'  •'•.'//'.';.r 

A§Dr.  Franliin  evidemtly  disbelieves  in  any  benefit  tt>  be  pSii^h^ 
Itttare  state  by  faith  in  ihe  mysteries  of  the  christian  rtlijirdn,  «»*<^*^?J| 
little  influence  it  may  have  in  producing  good  works,  are  ^itotfjTOTtf 
balanced  by  the  evils  produced  oy  it,  no  good  reasons  can  be  urged  for  its 
cultivation.  The  objections  to  this  faith  are,  that  it  creates  pride,  nndui- 
ritableness  and  persecution.  Whoever  believes  that  he  knows  perfect^f 
the  will  of  God,  natui-aliy  daspises  all  others  not  ^vorad  wkb  4^  (^^ 
vine  grace.  Ue  becomes  a  contemptible  despot,  prepared  to  -comji^t  v>y 
act  01  outrage  against  unbelievers  in  his  creed,  in  T^rder  the  more  effec- 
tually to  iugratiate  himself  with  the  divinity  he  worships.  He  takes  t^UM 
cause  of  God  as  lits  own  affair,  and  acts  accordingly.  •;.>•. 

Those  who  call  tliemkelvet  orthodox  believarsof  ibepfaMl>t»4ayt.fO(iW 
do  well  to  imituta  tlie  example  of  the  Uoman  Empfr^r^  XifM»iiadi%i»/Ni* 
edict,  occa8iooe<l  by  the  importunities  of  the  ^irthodoxiof  tba*?iM«W)M  ^ 
puitishnieut  of  christians  fur  unbelief,  observe4»  **  l^oi  nnrf.mtM^^^if'^ 
ti^at  the  Godi  themselves,  will  taka  <;are»  tbfitdiiia  kM  ^  m99kMl^i9°li 
escape,  it  being  Quich  more  their  cuncora,  tliaQ  it  can;b«  jKmi%.coiptfRMk 
t^iyee  Lhatrafuiie  to  worship  them."  .  .•.:•■':?  a'.vM 

:..T»  hk^vi  Dr.  IraaUitfs  opiaioua  more  (mWj »^qu  ilu»«l4(iii^fl^:^ fMi 

^..  *  The  Buctor  bad  ludccd  defenred  ^a  ezi^mijiatio^  qi^^o  the  cUvJLpity  t^iffff^W 
a  ycrj-  laje  hour ;  for  he  says  iii  the  same  Ictler^  ••  I  am  aqw  i^  uiy  {J^tlr.^ei^jjij^ 
very  infinn."    He  died  tlie  I7tlj  of  April  fcJIowiqg.'         '  .*'    "       /^  ^^r.) 

^  t  Supposed  to  rcfct  to  the  foregobg  letters  to  G«^ra  Wiitfi^d;    J',*"\'Y'^i 
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ti«§li<»i;-4ftf  l(^iu»k,«il.tU  hfi.reOc&^h«vi  ItoowB  W"^'D<»P»  yjirtuft¥«(«ttf/(rt 
limim^W^  ^rtn^of  fi>ftitju4^  or  tNy  wqvld  po«i  vemufe  U).QT^fj,tJi«>F> 

ijlht)|fit  wquld^ye  ^vd^aDt^ge  lo  tbek  many  encjjii€^ ;  aiu}  ({i^jt  WiH^A^ 
iSji  ^lE^{bpdj9)L  11)}^^  »u€b  tt  luwaber  of  fiuods  to«xcwft.,of.  j^spi/  i«em^ 
Jij>;fW ^5*'V«^e'f  ini?jiiV^e  m^  ..It  ia  not  to  jnj  good  friend *ii. hereby.  t^^X 
i|9PtHM^'lvi&Kpi>«s|;y*,.  On  the  conrriury,  'tis  his  houe9ty.that't)a«,.l)ri>i;ttht; 
91^1^  j^qQ.(K;^.cbar^tfr  of  heretic/'  •  .     -     j.I 

>/AgPii!f.i^]&>l<itte)r  to  MrN.  Partridge^  (1788)  he  obfierv^.  **  You  ^11  \p% 
oiif  po(wr/riend*^9>%K90t  i»  {^one,  I  hope  to  the  regions  ottlie  |))p^«^.;  cyc> 
«^kaf^  to  Aopio  phu^e  where  souls  are  prepared  fur  thosedregion&i  ..XJfo^o4 
vy|,)^P^.op,fhlft,  that  though  not  so  orinodox  as  jOM  f^d  Ii.^ift  >rs^  &» 
^9H^  cuauv,  a^d  had  his  virtues.  If  he  had  any  hypQcr^y'i..  it  .was  pf  ^>ab 
ii^^a  |;ipq,  fvith  .which  a  man  is  not  so  ^d  as  {)e,pa(M]^  tp.Joie,..  An/^ 

'  ir^AnE^ard  to.  future  bliss^  I  cannot  help  ima^^niig  tivat  ^luitiu^def  of  thi^ 
l^ou^ly.gi  thudox  of  different  sects,  wlio  at  the  last'xUiy  i^^y  (lock  ^lget)»i?r 
ifi^bop^  of.^eeing  each  other  danwed,  will  be  disappointecd  uad.oJt»)ige4  (Q 
fpst  cQi^tfjnt  wilh  their  own  salvation."  ',,  j^, 

,.< ^^ another  jetter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mecont^  his  sister,  (l758^  h^myif^ 
V,;|riif  pky^th^tgood  works,  among  some  sorts  of  people,  am  fio,  iitt,\p  t^Lu«4s 
ffii  (ood  wordii  foimired  in  their  stead :  I  mean  seeniin^y  pious  /d^<^P^f!*^ 
MI^M^  9f^^U(n.4ne  benevolent  actions^  Those  they  almost  put  OPt.jqf 
countenance,  by  calling  morality  rotten  morality — righteousness^  r<(^^ 
fighteoiupfttSf  aqd  i^ven  nlthy  ra^s — and  when  you  mention  virtue,  pucker 
up  tbptir^96j^s^  ,at  tl^  satne  time  that  they  eagerly  snuff  up  an  empty  canl- 
iug  harangue,  as  if  it  was  a  posey  of  the  choicest  flowers." 
In  a  letter  to  *•  *  (1784)  be  obsdrired,  "  There  are  several  things  in  the 

.  9M'C^?il$^^t  impos^ble  to  be  given  by  cb'vtne  inspiration ;.  ffich  a^.the 
§|JBuA>f^tli^  j^^jbed  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  of  that  abominably  wick€;4 
^^Qfi^\»L}^  action  of  Ja^J,  the  wife  of  Ucler,  the  Kenite.'^ 


'^!XJ\^^-^-  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

15itt¥d^k  6f'u  tcttef'frmt  Thomas  Jeitxrson,  Preitdcnt  of  ike  Uniled  States, 

}^l^  fill.'  'pRiJEST LEY;  Upon  his  "  Comparative   View  of  Socrates  a^ii 

J\\i-f^ii\.  v!.     •'•    •  •  .    *- 

Dear  Sir,  Washington,  April  9, 1803'  ' 

M^tirtB  oofk^AlVoytlrfdiit  fately  to  Monttcello^  I  received  from  you  a  cf)py 
tifytM  OonMHarktiVe  View  of  Socrates  and  Jesus,  and  I  ayaii  myself  of 
fii  i^t'mMntfdt  of  leisure  after  my  return  to  acknowledge  the  pleasure  I  had 
itf^flto'p^tftfal^'&ftd'ltie  deske  it  excited  to  see  you  take  up  Uie  subject  on 
it'feeife'eiteilsitie  stale.'— In  consef1«M^nce  of  sbme  cotiversattons  with  Dr. 
ll«Dtfi'iii^*-^b<d^3^M'1^798^— 99,  I  had  promised  some  day  to  write  him  a 
letter,  giving  him  my  view  of  the  Chnstian  system.  I  hav#  reflected  i^tak 
i^^k  jtnd«f  ttttde%t«B  ^k^^t^td  the  touHines  in  my  own  mind.  I  shoald  first 
take  a^g^nerai  mw  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  most  remarkable  of  |i)e 
^tient  -philosophers,  of  whose  ethics  we  have  sufficient  inforrinatibn  to 
mk^  ikn  estimate':  say  of  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Epictetus,  J^ocrates^ 
Cicero,  Seneca,  An.tonius. .  I  should  do  justice  to  the  branches  of  mopdity 
they  hare  treated  well^  but  point'  out  the  iihportfince  of  tlioseiu'wlirch  tliey 
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are  defidesU  I  sliould  then  take  a  view  of  the«itcMnf'aBd  etiars  of  t^e 
Jqwb,  and  ^hew  iu  what  a  degraded  state  they  irere,  and  ttie'Deocattrftkey 
presented  of  a  reformation.  1  Uiould  proceed  to  a  %'iew  of  tli^  Ufe^  cha- 
racter, and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  who,  sensible  of  the  incorrectness  of  their 
ideas  of  the  Deity,  and  of  mohility,  endeavored  to  bring  them  to  the 
•principles  of  a  pore  deism,  and  juster  notions  of  the  attributes  of  God,  to 
reform  their  mara!  doctrines  to  the  standard  of  reason,  justice,  and  |)ln- 
tanrhropy,  aiid  to  inculcate  the  belief  of  a  ftitare  state*  Thin  tiew  wocM 
purposely  <miit  the  cpiestton  of  his  dtiinity,  ami  even  of  his  ins piration^  To 
do  him  justice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remark  the  disadvantages  his 
doctrines  have  to  encounter,  not  havmg  been  coxamitted  to  writing  by 
himself,  but  by  the  most  unlettered  of  men,,  by  meffiory,  long  after  they 
had  heard  them  from  him,  when  much  was  forgotten,  much  mi^sanderstood, 
and  presented  in  very  paradoxical  shapes.  Yet  snch  are  the  fragments* 
remaining,  as  to  shew  a  master  workman,  and  that  his  sys'tan  of  moralitj 
was  the  most  benevolent  tend  sublime  probably  that  has  been  ever  tao»iit, 
and  more  perfect  than  those  of  aD?  of  the  ancient  phdosophors.  Hcb  •cha- 
racter and  doctrines  have  received  still  greater  injury  from  those  who^ire-. 
tend  to  be  his  spiritual  disciples^  and  who  have  distigured  and  sophisticated 
his  actions  and  precepts  from  views  of  personal  interest,  so  as  to  induce  the 
unthinking  part  of  mankind  to  throw  off  the  whole  system  in  disgust,  aiid 
to  pass  sentence  as  an  importer  on  the  most  innocent,  the  most  faenerolent 
the  most  eloquent  and  sublime  .character  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  to 
nan.  This  is  the  outline ;  but  I  have  not  the  time,  and  stiU  less  the  iiHiir- 
mation  which  the  subject  needs*  It  will  therefore  rest  with  me  in  oonteni- 
plation  only. 

THOMAS  JEFFEBSOX. 


Letter  from  the  same  to  William  Canby. 
Sir. 
I  HAVE  duly  received  your  favour  of  August  27th;  am  sensible 
of  the  kind  intentions  from  which  it  flows,  and  truly  thankful  for 
them,  the  more  so,  as  they  could  only  be  the  result  of  a  ftivDurable 
estimate  of  my  public  course.  During  a  long  life,  as  tnuch  devo- 
ted to  study  as  a  faithful  transaction  of  the  trusts  committed  to 
me  would  permit,  no  object  has  occupied  more  of  my  coDsidefnti^fo 
tkan  our  relations  with  all  the  beings  .around  us,  our  duties  (o 
them  and  our  future  prospects.  After  hearing  and  reading  ^very 
thing  which  probably  can  be  suggested  concerning  them,  I  have 
formed  the  best  judgment  I  could,  as  to  the  course  they  preseribe  ; 
and  in  the  due  observance  of  that  course,  I  have  no  recollections 
which  gave  me  uneasiness.  An  eloquent  preacher  of  yew  t^i- 
giotts  society,  Richard  Mott,  in  a  discourse  of  much  upbtion  and 
pathos,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  aloud  to  bts  oongregfeition,  that 
ik%  did  not  beKeve  there  was  a  Quaker,  Preabytenan,  Methodikt 
or  Baptist  in  Heaven — having  paused  to  ffive  his  avdienee  tTae 
to  stare  and  to  wonder-- (he  said)  that  in  Heaven,  God  knewito 

•  TTiese  fragments  arc  from  the  writings  of  the  Greciai»  PliUgaopboif,  h»^J 
<roaipiied  and  corropted  i^ith  bad  matter  or  a  bad  subject,  to  make  the  new  reli- 
gion of  the  CbnstJsns,  most  of  mhrnn  have  taken  literally  tliat  which  ofi^ted  u 
an  allegory.  JC  C. 
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4istkictkni,ibtit^coil6idier6d  ail  good  men^  aB  his  dhildven  aftid  as 
brethren  of  th6  same  family.  1  believe  with  the  Qntiker  preach- 
er, that  he  who  steadily  observes  those  mora!  precepts  in,  w'hich 
all  religions  concur,  will  never  be  questioned  at  the  gates  of  tl'ea- 
veo  as  to  the  dogmas  in  which  they  differ;  that  on  entering 
there,  all  these  are  left  behind  us :  the  Aristideses  and  Catos, 
Penns  and  Tillotsons,  Presbyterians  and  Papists,  will  find  tbem- 
-  selves  united  in  all  principles  which  are  in  concert  with  the  rea- 
son of  the  supreme  mind.  Of  all  the  systems  of  morality,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  have  come  under  my  obsejrvation,  Bone  appear 
tome  so  pure  as  that  of  Jesus.  He  who  follows  this  steadily,  need 
not,  I  think^e  uneasy,  although  he  cannot  comprehend  the  subtle- 
ties and  mysteries  erected  on  his  doctrines,  by;those  who  calling 
themselves  his  special  followers  and  favourites  would  make  him 
oome  into  the  world  to  lay  snares  for  all  understandings  bat 
theirs ;  these  metaphysical  heads,  usurping  the  judgment  seat  of 
God,  denounce  as  his  enemies,  all  who  cannot^  perceive  the  geo- 
metrical logic  of  Euclid  in  the  demonstrations  of  St.  Athanasiup, 
tliiat  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three,  and  yet  that  three  are  not 
one,  nor  the  one^three.  In  all  essentia  points,  you  and  I  are  of 
the  same  reiigioo,  and  I  am  too  old  to  go  into  inquiries  and 
dianges  a«  the  unessentials.  Repeating  therefore  my  thankfiyl-  ' 
ness  for  the  kind  concern  you  have  been  so  goo^l  as  to  express, 
I  salute  yon  with  friendship  and  brotherly  love.  ' 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
Monticello,  September  ITth  1813. 


BONAPARTE. 
'  £y  the  report  pf  Las  Casas,  the  authenticity  06  which  is  not 
dotttted»  Bonaparte,  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  good- 
aess,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  great  man,  made  the  following  re- 
marks on  religion.  ''  Every  thing  proclaims  the  existence  of  a 
God;  that  cannot  be  questioned;  but  all  religions  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  men.  Why  are  there  so  many  ?  Why  has 
not  ours  always  existed  ?  Why  doe^  it  consider  itself  exclusive- 
ly tbe.right  one?  What  becomes,  in  that  case,  of  all  the.virtitous 
meB  who  have  gone  before  us  ?  Why  do  these  religions  oppose 
ipid  exterminate  one  another  ?  Why  has  thi6  been  the  case  ever 
and  every  where;  Because  men  are  ever  men;  because  priests 
;^e  ever  and  every  where  introduced  fraud  and  falsehood/' 
He  saidy ''  that  bis  intsredulity  did  not  proceed  from  penrersene^s 
.orfronk  li^eatio^soesB  of  mind,  but  from  the  streng^  of  his  rea- 
^>oa»  Y^ty^ftdded  he^  ''  no  man  can  answer  for  what  will  .hap- 
pen, particularly  in  his  last  moments.  At  present,  I  certainly  Jbe- 
ueve  that  I  shall  die  without  a  confessor.  I  am  assuredly  very 
far  from  being  an  atheist,  but  I  cannot  believe  all  that  I  am 
taaght  in  spite  of  my  reason,  without .  being  false  and  a  hypo>- 
crite." 
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The  bare  mention  of  the  possibility  that  iie  mig^ht,  before  be 
died,  confess  his  sins,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  pardon  from  a  frail 
mortal  like  himself,  was  unworthy  of  the  character  of  Bonaparte. 
But  it  exempliiies  in  the  strongest  manner  the  almost  unconquer- 
able power  of  habits  and  prejudices  acquired  in  early  life.  If,  at 
the  time  the  above  expressions  were  made,  there  still  remained  in 
the  great  mind  of  Bonaparto  some  lingerinnr  yestiges  of  the  con- 
temptible prejudices  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  nurse  and  fa- 
ther confessor  in  childhood,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  mul- 
titude who  never  think?  How  important  then  is  it,  that  the 
minds  of  youth  should  be  properly  directed ; — that  they  should 
be  taught  their  true  condition  in  nature; — that  their  jpresent  and 
future  happiness  depends,  not  on  confessions  to  a  priest,  but  on 
the  uniform  practice  of  moral  virtue.  If  confessions  are  depen- 
ded on,  we  maybe  assured,  that  morals  will  be  neglected. 


LORD  ERSKfNE. 

The  following  opinioa  of  the  matter  in  which  mankind  will  be 
judged  in  a  future  state  must  be  concurred  in  by  every  rational 
being,  not  under  clerical  influence.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
speech  oi  the  famous  English  barrister,  Erskine,  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  an  alleged  libel  agaiasttbe 
parlian)ent. 

**  Every  human  tribunal  ought  to  take  care  to  administer  jus- 
tice, as  we  look  hereafter  to  have  justice  ad  ministered  to  ourselves. 
Upon  the  principles  on  which  the  attorney -General  prays  sentence 
upon  my  client — God  have  mercy  upon  us!— For  which  ofus.can 
present^  for  omniscient  examination,  a  pure,  unspotted,  and 
faultless  course,  But  I  humbly  expect  that  the  benevolent  author 
of  our  being  will  judge  us  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  joui 
example — Holding  up  the  great  volume  of  our  lives  in  his  hands, 
and  regarding  the  general  scope  of  them.  If  he  discovers  bene- 
volence, charity  apd  good  will  to  man  beating  in  the  heart', 
where  he  alone  can  look ;— if  he  finds  that  our  conduct,  though 
often  forced  out  of  the  path  by  our  infirmities,  has  been  in  gene- 
ral well  directed;  his  all-searcLing  eye  will  assuredly  never  pur- 
sue us  into  those  little  corners  of  our  lives,  much  less  w\ll  his  jus- 
tice select  them  for  punishment,  without  the  general  context  of 
our  existence,  by  which  faults  may  be  sometimes  found  to  have 
grown  out  of  virtues,  and  very  many  of  our  heaviast  offences  to 
have  been  grafted  by  human  imperfection  upon  the  best  and 
kindest  of  our  affections;  No;  believe  me,  this  is  not  the  coarse 
of  divine  justice.  If  the  general  tenor  of  a  man*s  conduct  besuch 
as  I  have  represented  it,  he  may  walk  through  the  shadow  of 
death,  with  all  his  faults  about  him,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
in  the  common  patha of  life  ;  because  he  knows,  that  instead  of 
a  stern  accuser  to  expose  before  the  Author  of  his  nature  those 
fraQ  passages,  which  like  the  scored  matter  ia  the  book  before 
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you,  chequers  the  volume  of  the  brightest  and  best  spent  life,  his 
mercy  will  obscure  them  from  ihe'eye  of  his  purity,  aud  oor  re- 
pentance blot  them  out  for  ever/' 


MR.  OWEN. 

This  gentleman  is  not  so  universally  known  as  to  render  his 
opinions  so  imposing  as  those  already  quoted,  but  he  has  acquired 
8Ticb  celebrity  for  philanthrophy  in  his  extraordinary  exertions  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  poor,  in  which  charitable  work  he 
is  DOW  zealously  engaged  ,thatl  am  induced^to  give  his  very  rational 
views  respecting  religion,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Limerick  Chronicle. 

"  For  nearly  fort^  years,"  he  says,  **  I  have  studied  the  religi- 
ous systems  of  the  world,  with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  discover 
one  that  was  devoid  of  error ;  one  to  which  my  nund  and  soul 
could  consent ;  but  the  more  I  have  examined  the  faiths  and  prac* 
tices  which  they  have  prodticed,  the  more  error  in  each  has  been 
made  manifest  to  me,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  saythatall,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  contain  too  much  error  to  be  of  any  utility 
in  the  present  advanced  ^tate  of  the  human  mind.  There  are 
truths  in  each  religion,  as  well  as  errors  in  all,  but  if  I  have  not 
been  too  much  prejudiced  by  early  education  and  surrounding 
circumstsnces,  to  judge  impartially  between  them,  there  are  more 
valuable  truths  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  than  in  others — but 
a  religion  to  be  pure  and  undefiled,  and  to  produce  the  proper 
effect  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  every  human  being,  and  to  be- 
come universal,  must  be  so  true,  that  all  who  run  may  read,  aud 
80  reading  may  fully  comprehend.  A  religion  of  this  character 
must  be  devoid  of  forms,  ceremonies  and  mysteries,  for  these  con- 
stitute the  errors  of  all  the  existing  systems,  and  of  all  those 
which  have  hitherto  created  anger,  and  produced  violence  and 
bloodshed  throughout  society.  A  religion  devoid  of  error  will  not 
depend  for  its  support  upon  any  name  whatever.  No  name,  not 
even  Deity  itself,  can  make  truth  into  falsehood. — A  pure  and 
genuine  religion,  therefore,  will  not  require  for  its  support,  or 
for  its  universal  promulgation  by  the  human  race,  any  name  what- 
ever, nor  ought,  except  the  irresistible  truth  which  it  shall  con- 
tain. Such  religion  will  possess  whatever  is  valuable  in  each, 
and  exclude  whatever  is  erroneous  in  all,  and  in  due  time,  a  reli- 
gion of  this  character,  freed  from  every  inconsistency,  shall  be 
promulgated^  Then  will  the  world  be  in  possession  of  principles 
which,  without  any  exception,  produce  corresponding  practices, 
then  all  shall  see,  face  to  face,  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  no  lon- 
ger through  a  glass,  darkly.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  while 
the  dangers  shall  be  gradually  working  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  compelled  to  receive  error  mixed  with  truth,  it  is  inten- 
ded that  no  violence  shall  be  offered  to  the  conscience  of  any  one, 
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|Qr4u0^is;a'£9tijr,l[Ut  fiqkle  mUirt^s,     Q^fofofi  -the'  inbnitWl^'% 

Xve'are  all  liable  to  fuUfortuneai  upUxlayvSiul  doMra to-oobrni^.^ 
^.  Iqr.Hfbat.i^j^  oaUed  iK^  QoUJkii  verseaof  P'TTflAoodbAte^^ho 
I^.ie4  4d7  y^ara  before  ChriiU,  we  tefid  a«  foUows  **  Do  nottttt  111 
UuD;^  dlher  in  coiopany,  or  alone;  but  of  tlUreapocsIl  ybuiMlf 
n^9t;  tW.isj  drat  pay  the  doty  vhich  is  dive  to  yooneift  to^j^f 
li6.nt)ur  aod  to  your  couscieDce;  nor  lei  any  foftign  tv^a^A'^akA 
yoir deviate  from  this  faith/'  .'  -•  '-i 

!  ,'*  Presiiaie  not  to  sleep  till  you  have  thrice  nm  oven  tbattbu 
l^IoQs  of  the  past  day — Examine  your»elf»  where  haVte  I  he^% 
^hat  have  I  done?  Have  I  omitted  any  goodactACMi  ?  Thidn  Irei^ 
all^'  and  correct  yourself  for  what  yoa  have  dtee  umbv,  (asd 
tejoice  in  what  youhave  done  well."  ••  '^^^ 

**  Whatever  evils  thou  mayest  undergo,  bear  tbem  piBtieBll^ 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  remedy.  And  let  this  reiectioa  «M« 
Sole  thee,  that  fate  does  not  distribute  as«icfa  oCetiL  to  g^ood  mt9ii 

^*  Men  apply  the  art  of  reasoning  to  good  and  bad  psf  p(»^ 
listen,  therefore,  with  caution,  and  be  not  hasty  toftdmkor  Hjenct. 
jj^any  one  assertan  untruth,  arm  thyself  with  patience  «ui4  be>s^ 
lent..  ,  .if-^iA 

y  When  this  habit  has  become  fa*niliar  to  thee,  thoa  'wiU  ii^> 
ceive  the  constitution  of  the  immortal  Gods,  and  of  mortal  mn  ; 
eVeh  the  great  extent  of  being,  and  in  what  manner  st  itiiM 
Thpi^  wilt  perceive  that  nature  in  her  operatioes  is  'Uniford^^4od 
ttibu  wilt  expect  only  what  is  possible.  Thoa  wilt  pere^ita  «b«r 
mankind  willingly  draw  upon  themselves  evil.  Tbey  neithiftf  s<^ 
rVor  un'derstsuid  Mrhat  it  is  wi3e  to  prefer;  and  whea  cnUn^lBd^ 
are  ignorant  of  the  means  of  escape.  Such  is  the  destiny ^uf  'inab^ 
They  are  subjected  to  evils  without  end,  and  areagiuted  iDeessH&S^ 
IVi  fike  rolling  stones.  A  fatal  contention  ever  sccrotly  parssdi 
them,  wbicn  they  neither  endeavour  to  subdue,  nor  yiMm.   •    ^ 

^  Great  Jove !  Father  of  Men !  O  free  them  from  those  eifiis^ 
or  discover  to  them  the  demon  they  employ !  But  be  of  good  cheeky' 
foi^ .the  race  of  man  U  divine.  Nature  discovers  to  tiieoi  ber  kid- 
deii  mysteries,  in  which  if  thou  art  interested,  and  attain  thi^' 
Wnowted^^,  thou  wilt  obtain  with  ease  all  I  enjoin ;  aiui  basing' 
healed  tny  soul,  thou  wilt  preserve  it  from  evil.  ^  ' 

/^:  Abstain,  moreover,  from  those  uAclean  and  foul  meats,  wkidi^ 
aVe  forbidden,  keeuing  thy  body  pure,  and  thy  sonl  free.  '  ' 

.  «*  Co|i8ider  all  things  well,  governing  thyself  by .  reason,  aiod 
settling  U  in  the  uppeimosi  f^ace-  Avd  toAm  tM^u  art  divtiiudi 
of  thy  mortal  body,  and  arrivtd  in  the  mo9t  p^re  Either  jih^uiAlt 
letxalted  among  the  immprUUO^  ie  i^cartuptibU  ajuL  ndvMr  mire 
knowd^th",  •    r    ..-    ^1  1  ..  '-'  '^ 

^.L^^r^nce  Ste^:qe^  lA^  Qqnok  §a;#>  <<  Xbad  cfloceiTd/tfaat^to 
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\i\\  I  stumbled  opon  the  same  idea  in  tH^'Wfifi^^S^oftffeMcy^ 

dPlaW jandiolbete,  •  taki^hV  the  tMHrtiie  >>Wtntn6rtMfify^6tv^Ryfilffe 
m'lpp^Hmkigttiou  m  tke^g^s^l,  «hho«gt»  th^  HeierVi  (^Hf  is  %lbi%je<d 

(ifiQHOtoJliiHis  to  thfc  wime<^ff(6ct  naig^t  be  toa<3te' ftotrf  tfi6  t^Viy t\S8 
ttf  S/Mmtesv  Pbtos  Cice*o,  and  dthers,  wlio  fivfed'^gttit6ribrtrf'tW(4 
timAiofr  JiesBs  Christ.  ^  In  fact,  it  seems  apparent,,  that  thfe  iaorii 
^(otjmei^ti.  isootairned  in  the  gospe?,  have  oeen  deriv63  fnohi  pti?-* 
loteiplieni^vbo  Jived  at  periods  remote  from  the  tim^  of  its,  l^Vd- 
miU^atioD.  The  morals  of  Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  Ahtoiifijasv 
vbomiJcheiBliamsi  coll  healheils,  are  not  inf^rror  to  tfrqse  of  th^ 
Iff^Ml.^  i%sio9r.ni0s  observes, «'  It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  jpf 
l(^7tor:lQife  even  those  who  have  offended  him.  Thfs  you  w.iJl 
bftdi^pciBed  to  do,  if  you  rsAect  that  the  offender  is  alTfed  to  you  ; 
that  he  did  it  through  ignorance,  and,  perhaps,  invotUnl^iUy  '; 
$i|9Mb  mor^orerj  •  that  you  will  both  soon  go  peaceably  to  ypur 
gB¥teB*  i  Bitt  above  all «  consider,  that  lie  has  not  really  injur^'c^ 
]fWMtiato'kQ;0OuW  not  render  your  mind,  or  governing  part^  (lie 
>^pf«e^  hur.offencei. 

.^.MA  ■um  itMy  be  moreexpert  than  you  in  the  gymnastfc  exer- 
cit&,}!  teiit  so?  yet  he  w  not  superior  to  you  in  the  social  virtuesj 
in  generosity,  in  modesty,  in  patience  under  the  accidents  of  life, 
of^nify/.tom»rda  tii«  foibles  of  mankind." 
'  rMm-dlpniiciples  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  at  aUtiiTies^ 
Nfatlitr Idrae .HOT pbice  can  change  them.  -^  '  '      '^ 

hrtAljJboDgh.sectff  were  formed  under  the  names  of  some  of'  (ii^ 
9lic!icBtipfaibso|)WeFSf  which  caused  great  disputations  among  tli^^ 
4im'r^^ijf  th€  tesp^otive- leaders,  it  does  not  appear  that  they] 
YMe^cariitdionr  with  siich  rancor  tottrai^ds  each  othet*,  as  tbo^e 
idttoli  Inveidistifigaished  the  followers  of  men  who  have  givQi)t 
naiiH»'*to  ivatious  denonvinatioos  of  ehHstians.  Among  these^ 
atiitaat(  reason  hasl9«en  perverted  by  a  blind  zeal  to  support  the, 
favouiiteidogmaft  of  spiritual  gtiides,  and  Christendom  has  6e^ii 
l^ftifr4n<tai»moil,ifor  i800  years,  by  the  wranglings  and  perseeu- 
gftffiQ^staivianc;     •■  *      '  '  ^    \     hylA 

.iiWfaea  rpktlo80[^efs  speuk  fav6urably  of  the  morality  of  tK^ 
goUpeiji  th^  ftre  ht  from  vindicating  the  crudtiek  committed  'in! 
^ftiniun&ciits  founder,  or  the  arrogant  pretensions  ofitvipmis-^ 
ters.  In  fact,  they  evidently  do  it  as  a  salvo  igainst  peTsecutJon 
filrvtlieirHiiiliBlief  in'  its  divinity,  tind  their  disapprobation  of  ,thp^ 
vindicativejspitit  of  its  9#ppert^>.  '  .    ',..** 

bdS^eifoikssriirgi  aiie  the  onlybeokjs  /jftiote  which  are'  e^t^em^d 
h|bAe^*ailons.Mtfioiis  of  ^' earth  a^'Of  drtine  otig'irt-, '     *  ''"  l['?^ 
1\S*»*fcftig-oraact«db4M>k,6f'th6Chlft(*s^.  '  ".     ^^  ^  ^^ 

&nY«5ttirfV«dav.ovihdly  book,  <rf  the  ^strndlaiis;  '     "  ,./'  V   'v^.''i 
Bible  of  the  Christians,  atid  Koran  of  the  MahometafisV^      "^'f" 
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-8^8  "^tlft  Jil^PtfdLtCAN. 

'  tnorals^ft  ttafgW  be  dfflititlt  to  delermine.  BUt,  ai'tfce  ckiiiv^iof 
pru^ltip^  iu  tl^e  destruction  of  the  human  ^ciet,  i  wiH  vetitOTe 

'  to  ^%  that  the  Bible  stands  preeminent  and  unriralM.  Millions 
Tiave  been  sacrificed,  nnder  both  the  Jewish  nitd  Ckrifttiikn  isS^a- 

•  otny;  with  the  fals^  and  wicked  pretext  of  hononring  iSbce  Wkj 
by  tl« enforcement  ofridicnlous  creed?,  rights  and  ceremonies.  In 
the  trifling  and  foolish  affi&ir  of  the  molten  calf  alone,  as  record^ 

.  in  the  d?d  chap,  of  Exodus,  about  three  thonsand  men  ire  ^d 
to  hare  been  put  to  death  to  appease  the  pretended  je&lousy  of 
the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  Universe.  This,  and  hundreds  of 
other  passages  that  might  be  cited  from  the  Brble,  forma  striklbg 
contrast  with  that  toleraot  spirit  of  the  Koran,  in  which  it  is  said, 
**  ff  God  had  pleased,  he  haa  surely  made  you  one  people;  hoihe 
hath  thought  fit  to  give  you  different  laws,  that  he  might  try  yoa 
in  that  which  he  hath  given  you  respectively.  Therefore  striVe 
to  excel  each  oth^r  in  good  works ;  unto  God  shall  you  all  re- 
turn, and  then  will  he  declare  noto  you  that  conceniog  which 
ye  have  differed." — Koran  Chap,  6. 

I  will  here  insert  a  concise  history  of  occurrences  under  the 
gospel  dispensation  in  Spain,  as  a  sample  of  what  has,  and  ever 
will  take  place,  wherever  ministers  of  religion  bear  sway  in  go- 
vemment.  This  I  take  from  a  statement,  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared, of  the  number  of  victims  to  that  terrible  engine  of  sup^ 
stition,  cruelty  and  death,  the  InquisHion;  the  bare  recital  of 
which  chills  the  blood,  and  fills  the  mind  with  horrid  images- of 
suffering  humanity  under  the  most  excrutiating  tortures,  which 
awful  depravity,  disguised  in  the  robes  of  religion,  could  intent. 
The  table  is  extracted  from  a  Critical  History  of  that  dreadful  tri- 

.  bunal,  by  J*  A.  Lorente,  one  of  its  late  secretarief^  mi  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  indisputably  authentic.  It  e^ibil^  a 
detailed  list  of  the  respective  numbers  who  have  s^iSered  yarieos 
kinds  of  punishment  and  persecution  in  the  Peninsula  ak^ne,  -  io- 
dspendant  of  those  who  have  been  its  victims  in  o^et:  parHi  of 
the  world,  for  a  period  of  356  years,  viz.  from  1452. to  1^*  da- 
ring which  the  Inquisition  has  existed,  under  the  admieislsation 
of  44  Inquisitors  General.  Within  that  term  it  appeafs  that  in 
Spain  have  been  bnrnt  31,718,  died  in  prison  or  escaped  by  flight 
and  were  burnt  in  effigy.  174,111,  and  suffered  other  punish- 
meatsr  saoh  as  whipping,  imprisonment,  &€.  287,622,  jnaking 
e  grand  total  of  336,661.  The  greatest  number  of  victims  lUider 
eny  administration,  was  in  that  of  Torquemada,  the  first  iaquisi- 
tor  Geaerali  who  presided  from  1462  to  1499»  a  long  andbkiody 
leiga  of  47  years,  during  which  8300  victiou  were  burnl,  6»400 
died  or  escaped  by  flight,  and  90,094  suffered  Tarioue  other  ppin- 

^iahments;  being  in  the  whole,  105.294^  or  2,240l  per  annum-f 

The  use  of  this  horrid  instrument  of  slaughter  was  abolished  by 
the  Cortes ;  but  is  about  to  be  reinstated  under  the  rute  of  the 
hcaren-boifa  FerdinUnd.    The  consequences  of  which  miy  be 
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?•:  .'!-«fe  oa^ltU^.ovy  «ye»;(«ay*hi?  Msje^ty)  pn  ^e  IVipsfcHigh  w)io  • 

.]N4  4^gO£^  ^  deliver  me  from  ^q  many  dappers/ aqdtqJ^ji^.fne 

yff^f^^  U.^exft  by  the  b^ad,^unf)i>g  raiy^suthjpl  siifcg^oU*,!  y^^ 

njLenGearJTeelwg.Plboxror  wheal  recollect  all  tfae,j»aQr^iice9ff.^Uthe 

Ipgija^fs^y^jiidx  the  ipipjgjis-liave  dare4  to  commit  ags^iofi^tth^  Save- 

{,,£^g^,C](eatorpf  the  Universe,  ,     :, 

k>  vtVX^e.  Miqisters  of  Religion  have  been  persecuted  and  ^aciri^d 

lo'^t^  venerable  successor  of  St.  Peter  has  been  insulted r-^the 

^le^  .oi  the  Lord  profaned  and  destroyad— the  Holy  Gospel 

4^n  under  foot — lastly,   the  inestimable  inheritance  wbijcb 

e^fis  jGbriftt  left  u^^  the  right  of  his  Holy  Supper,  to  asauoe.  us 

fjiii^  li^ve,  and  of  our  eternal  felicity,  the  sacred  Hosts^/have 

i^p^  trampled  under  foot.     My  soul  cannot  be  at  rest  till  united 

40  my.bi^loved  subjects,  we  shall  offer  to  (jrod  pious  sacrifices  tbat 

[  )^,}n9^  deign  to  puiify  by  his  grace  the  soil  of  Spain  from  so  many 

stains-     In  order  that  objects  of  such  importance  should  be  at- 

taiaedj,  I  have  resolved  that  in  all  places  in  my  dominion,  the  tri- 

>■  l)|in^9.  the  Juntas,  and  all  public  bodies,  shall  implore  the  cle- 

me^cy  of  the  Almighty  in  favour  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Arch- 

, ^i§hpps» .  Bishops  and  Capitular  Vicars  of  vacant. Sees,  the  Priors 

qf  jQr^erSy  and  all  those  who  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdictipn, 

,,j  slvali  prepare  missions,  which  shall  exert  themselves  to  destroy 

tp.^oneousy  pernicious,  and  heretical  doctrines,  and  shut  up  in  the 

,{  mobastefies,  of  which  the  rules  are  the  most  rigid,  those  eqcle- 

t.,sifuiticiy  who  have  been  the  agents  of  an  impious  faction. 

...   (1^    .,  **  Sealed  by  my  Royal  hand  I" 

VMu  A  RoytU-  hurid  bathed  in  blood ;  the  witness  of  innumerable 
^'  "i^tjljuried; — The  piousi  sacriflteB  to  be  offered  to  God  are  htiman 
^>'%4tilinis:  liWbe»t  blood  of  Spain-- Riego,  &c.  Good  heavens  1 
nisoirpottsible  that  the  enlightened  reason  of  roan  will  longsntaiit 
t '  t^  be. imposed  upon  by  the  cantingof  such  vile,  infamous  wnstehea 
I'las  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ?  ' 

In  tk^  opinion  of  such  blotches  on  the  human  chaTactdrj  the 
'  iMli^f  ii»-my8terie(9  and  miracles,  and  the  perfoimance  of  the'  rdle 
'  ttft*6tnonies  ordained  by  the  Church,  are  suifk^ient  to  atone  ibt  all 
tms^  and  that  morals,  in  comparison,  are  of  no  value. 

Christianity,  as  taught  and  practised  by  theologians  and 
their  adherents,  is  so  accurately  described  in  a  letter  on  80p!ersti- 
-^Yi^fi^  addressed  to  the  people  of  England,  by  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Prime  Minl^telr  of 
Gteait  Britain,)  that  I  am  induced  to  give  it  enlire,^  It  was  first 
prints  in-  the  London  Journal  in  1733. 

(T^Hh  letter  of  William  Put  was  copied  into  the  fint  volume  of  the 
'^ .     Republican  and  is  consequently  omitted  here,)  R\  C, 

M   /Aig^i<>9}t  ^MQH  a^ch^m^  pf  fraiAd  and  impqM^OD,  jBts. faithfully 
delineated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  has  Thomas  Paine  entered  his  protest; 
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Sf^Ch  THE  ABVWLKMS. 

af\4.  tboafi.who  makea  trtuieortbe  deiamoii,  a»^weil«si)ibse'«4»9' 

are  duped  by  it,  denounce  him  as  an  impious  man  !     And  firfiTi 
rf^iy,  mi^hthave  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  Lequinio,  bef(>r^^ 
cited.       . 

''  I  am  an  impious  mao,  my  dear  reader;  and  1  teHthetnitb 
tp.i6vAry  man,  which    is  perhaps  « till    worse.     Fonr  years  are 
Mttvcefy  elapsed,  since  the  follies  of  the  Sorbonnc,  and  the  furies 
of  despotism,  might  have  raisefd  a  storm,  which  would  hare  bjurat 
upon  my  head ;  they  would  have  smitten  me,  like  a  destructive 
roo»8t6r,  an  aasassin  of  the  hnman.race,  a  pcrtwrbatdr,  a  traitor! 
Each  of  those  colossal  phantoms  has  disappeared  before   the  eye 
of  reason,  and  the  august  image  of  liberty :  however,  an  infinite 
number  of  prejudices,  peisonal  interest,  and  hypocrisy,  all  of  them 
no  less  the  tyrants,  and  the  enemies  of  knowledge,  stilt  dwelt 
amon^  us. 
•  ■••  'liicre  still  remains  at  the  bottom  of  thy  heart,  at  the  bottom  of  rbj 
own  heart,  the  prejudices  of  thy  infancy,  the  lessons  of  tbvnar^,  and  ihe^ 
opinions  of  thy  first  instructors,  which  are  the  eflfects  of  that  reminciaitioii 
orthoii|rlit  which  thou  hast  pinctised  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  framthecn^' 
dte  upwards?     Fn  addition  tu  tliis,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one  to  kvep* 
thee  in  total  hiiodiiess.    The  rich  and  powerful  man  dreads  lest  th<m 
shouldst  open  thy  eyes,  and  perceire  that  his  stren^h  and  grandeur  pro- 
ceed from  thy  ignorance  nnd  submission,    llie  vain  man,  with  equality  in 
his  inoutb,  but  not  in  his  heart,  fears  lest  thou  shtmldst  discover  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  pretensions  to  superiority ;  rhe  hypocrite,  who  terms  hiro- 
self  the  representative  of  the  divinity,  and  the  messenger  of  heaven,  trem- 
bles lest  thou  shouldst  begin  to  refletft,  for,  from  that  moment  his  credit  and 
his  authority  are  nt  an  end.     He  eats  and  drinks  at  his  leisure ;  he  sleeps 
without  care  ;  he  waUs  about  in  order  to  procure  an  appetite;  bu  eajoys 
the  price  of  thy  labours  in  peace  ;  thou  payest  for  bis  pleasures,  his  «ttjisi»' 
tence^  and  even  for  his  sleep.     But,  wert  thou  to  bq^in  to  reason,  thau 
would  soon  perceive  thy  error;  thou  wc^ldst  touch  tlie  phantom,  audit 
would  instantly  vanisli ;  thou  wouMst  discover  that  he  is  an  useless  parasite 
and  that  all?his authority  repo«-es  on  thy  foolish  credulity,  thy  weakness„thy 
diitanerkal  fears,  and  the  ridiculous  hopes  which  he  has  talen  care  tn  in*' 
spire  thee  with,  ever  sinc^  thou  earnest  into  existence.     Perhaps  tliy  very 
wife  is  interested  to  deceive  thee,  on  purpose  to  sanctify  her  connecnoiis 
with  the  representative  of  the  divinity,  who  renounces  the  holv  laws  of  m* 
ture,  because  he  spares  himself,  at  on6  and  the  same  time,  the  ooeasioess 
and  the  duties  of  paternity  ! 

''  l*hese  will  excite  thy  passions,  arm  diy  heart,  aud  call  np  thy  hatred 
against  my  lessons  and  my  doctrine ;  for  I  am  an  impious  being,  who 
neither  believe  In  saints  nor  in  miracles ;  I  am  an  impions  being,  wh4> 
would  drink  wine  in  the  midst  of  Turks  at  Constantinople,  who  would  eat 
pork  with  the  Jews,  and  the  flesh  of  a  tender  lamb  or  a  fat  pullet  amoo^ 
the  Chrisdans  on  a  Friday,  even  within  the  palace  of  a  Pope,  or  beneath' 
tlie  roof  of  die  Vatican,  i  am  an  impious  man,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
three  are  innre  than  one;  thut  the  whole  is  preater  than  one  of  its  parts; 
that  a  body  cannot  exist  in  a  thonsand  places  at  one  and  the  same  nu>meni 
ami  be  entire  in  a  thousand  detached  portions  of  itself. 

*'  I  am  mi  impious  man,  fcfr  I  never  believe  on  the  word  of  another  vIiMetrr 
oontrailicta  mj  own  reason  ;  and  if  a  thousand  doctors  of  the  law  shonid  tril  me^ 
that  thev  bad  4eea  a  spanow  devour  an  ox  in  a  qvsrter  of  an  ixrar,  or  taire  the  car- 
case in}its  bill,  and  cany  it  tu  itv  nest  in  order  to  feed  Hi  7#itt%,  i»«te  f/bCf  wen  t9 
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Sffflirby.  th<|r.fiiifi^Iiors«  thov 4kJcs,  or  their  squtae^bosnetti  ifti^y-  Wutd^dll  i^ 

"'*  I  aoi  an  Implnns  m^n,  for  I  do  not  bvUcve  tiiat  anointing  Ibe  t^pf  of  ihe  ^nj;^*^-: 
wlife'*<jfl;  wMrfng.  the  ecctesiastfu'al  'tonsure,  ot  cutting  ^c  hair,  tnaf  tKe  bcHig, 
rioathed  in  a  black  cassock,  or  a  voilet  robe,  and  carrying  a  mitfe  on  the  jiead,' 
apt) 'S^orow  ill  the  hand,  can  render  an  igoDraat  (elkxtt  at>ia  tonriark  tafracl^s. ' 

,."  In  9bon.  n)v,bvother,  1  roust  be  an  iiiH)ioiis  man,  sinoe  90 v  vQuductihttti  nd) 
other  TC^alator  than  my  conscience ;  since  I  inpclf  baye  ixo  otber  sriticipb,  ibm^ 
lift?  desire  of  jmblic  liapplncss,  and  no  other  divinity  than  virtue.  "  Fhou  must  rcj^ 
c^aiiiv  butt'  me,  for  it  is  a  great  crnne  to  think  and  to  believe  otherwise  than  thy- 
Ktflr   '    ••  .  •  '   ^• 

)  "  Bat  have  I  commUted  luurder  or  carnage,  theft,  r«pia<'>  evil  sficuking,  calumny  V 
have  t  tau|;ht  the  art  of  deceiving  men?     have  I  insinuated  a   spifU  of  reng^rftsce^  " 
have*  I  inculcalc'd  despotism  on  rhe  part  of  the  great,  and  slavery  on  that  of  the? 

•  **  Ko-tr^i  the  contrary,  I  hutre  pointed  oat  the  foad  to  tnrth  ;  I  have  proved 
torthc^t^at  tb.v  liappinew  co»si$t»  in  virtue  ;1  have  proved  to  (hee,  thatthon  hnit' 
bithertoo  been  the  dupe  of  those  who  fatten  upon  thy  substance,  and  bathe  tfa^n^- 
selves  in  thy  sweat,  and  that  all  thy  unhappiness  arises  from  tb^  credulity,  thy 
failbitual  hatred  to  reflection,  and  thy  pusilanimlty.  Are  these  crimea  ?  I  aw  aot 
gttii^*«f  «Dy  other. 

,-'•<-  Wlioeiver  tlwju  art,  thy  friendship  is  precious  to  me  ;  whetiier  thou  be  Christian 
Mafaomaedaai,  Jew,  Indian,  Persian,  Tartar,  or  Chinese,  art  thou  not  a  man,  and 
aip  ii0t  I  thy  brotlier  ?  Tolerate,  tli^^rcfore.  an  impious  man,  who  has  nevef  la- 
b^BT^d  but  for  the  good  of  others  and  who  now  labours  for  thine,  at  the  very  moment 
when  UuM)  blithest  to  persecute  him."* 

.  As  Uie  c))arai.tet  and  haliits  uf  Thomas  Paine  have  been  grcssly  misrepresented  by^ 
those  whi>  either  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him,  or  were  utterly  regardless  of 
truth,  f  shall  here  introduce  an  extract  of  a  letter  on  that,  subject  fnmi  Joel  Bar- 
low to  Jatnes  Cheetltani,  a  not>rions  libeller  of  Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Barlow  must  have 
be^n  ^eH  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paine  in  France,  as  fliey  were  feilow-iabou>ers  in  ther 
gmt  cavse  of  human  emancipation  ;  and  his  sound  principles,  his  moral  and  literary 
stfittdlti'g,  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  correctness  of  his  statement  of  facts  tbat 
caJbc  ttAdet  bis  immediate  observation.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  a  part  of  hi«- 
cooMriaincatioB  it  fbmided  ou  misinibrmation  ;  which  1  sliall  endeavour  to  dempur- 
at»lt. 

JOEL  BARLOW  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 
'**'^R^-I  have  received  your  letter,  caltine  for  information  relative  to  the  Hib  • 
of  *PboTnas  Paine,     ft  appears  to  mc,  that  this  is  not  the  moment  to  publish  the 
lifis  of  that  tnan  in  this  country.!     His  own  writings  are  his  best  life,  and  tljeoe 
ane  Aotfeadat  present. 

•^ After  noticing  the  unfavourable  impression  with  fanatics  and   political  enemies 
.  olitfr*  P.  had  infused  into  tite  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  public  towards  him,  Mr.. 
Bariow  |»oeeeds.] 

The  writer  of  his  life  who  should  dwell  on  tJiese  topics,  to  the  excluaioo  of 
tke  gnsAt  and  estimable  traits  of  his  real  character,  might  indeed,  please  the  rab* 
ble  €if  the  age,  «who  do  not  know  him;  the  book  might  sell;  but 'it  would  only, 
tend  to  render  tlie  truth  more  obscure  for  the   futnre    biograplicf,    than    if  was 

bcioTf!.  ' 

But  if  the  j^esent  writer  should  give  us  Thomas  Paine  'camptctc,  in  »11  his: 
character,  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  disinterested  of  mankind,  enddw<^d 
wish  the  clearest  perception,  an  uncommon  share  of  ongtnal  genius,  and  the' 
greatest  breadth  of  thought ;  if  this  piece  of  biography  should  analyse  hif  hterary* 
labors,  and  rank  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  ranked,  among  the  brightest  and  mutt 
nndeviating  luminaries  of  the  :>ge  in  which  he  has  lived — yet  with  a  miod  asi' 
saillable  by  flattery,  and  receiving  through  that  weak  side  a  tincture  ofvaotty 
which  he  was  too  proud  to  conceal ;  with  a  miud;  tliough  strong  enough  tu  h^ar 

*  Mr«  HarfiKd  has  caHed  me  i/npiooi.  I  adopt  this  exe^Il^nt  answer.  I  f^el' 
tbjstritii  wy^e  jit4veKy  fwilit  '     .  w.       (*  K'.XV    ' 

t  America. 
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•Uq  up,  asd  to'iisa  HmIk  udcr  the  hMvicat  band  of  o^yoMidi/  ;pec  vkib^to 
eodoie-  the  GOQIeBpt  «!  hi»  fvmer  friaids  and  fellow  laboreai,  <Ik  rnlen  of-  lie 
country  tbai  h^d  raccued  iu*  lirat  «ndffeMB4t  peirkof-^  oimd  incalAbltt^'of 
lookiog  dowA  vbilh  oereoe  OQn^#w»»t  m  it  oilfht,  on  Ui^  rud«  sc«i5  W  tWnr  i«u- 
taton,  A  ;9ew  generation  that  knows  hiia  BOt*-if  ^ou  are  disposed  itod  pnepved  to 
write  his  thus  entire,  to  fill  up  tlie  picture  to  wluck  these  hasty  strokes  of  outline 
l^ve  but  a  rude  skecth  with  great  vacuities,  your  book  may  be  a  useful  one. 

The  biographer  of  Thomas  Paine,  should  not  forget  his  mathematical  acquiie- 
roents,  and  his  mechanical  genios.  His  invention  of  the  iron  bridge,  which  led 
him  to  Europe  hi^  the  year  1787,  has  procured  him  a  great  repnUtioB  in  that 
branch  of  science''in  France  and  England,  in  both  which  conntries  liis  bridge  has 
been  adapted  in  manj  instances,  and  is  now  mueh  in  use. 

You  ask  whether  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  France.  DooWess  tbe  qta- 
Ufication  to  he  a  member  of  the  convention,  vequired  aa  oath  of  fifllotity  In  tftat 
connlry,  .but  iBToUed  in  it  no  abjar«tion  of  his  fidelity  <»  this.  Ha  i«m  made 
«  Frenoik  ciiiaen  bv  the  same  decree  with  Wadut^Wp  UmtlJUm,  PritiHgp  mmi 
Sir  Jamu  MacintoM. 

You  ask  wiiat  company  he  kept — be  always  frequented  the  best^  bodi 
in  England  and  France,  till  he  became  the  object  of  calumny  in  certain 
American  papers,  (echoes  of  the  English  court  pafpers,)  for  his  «dbM«oce 
to  what  he  thought  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France — till  he  conceived  him- 
self neglected  by  bis  former  friends  in  the  United  States.  From  that  mo- 
ment be  gave  himself  very  much  to  diink,  and  consequently  to  eoaspani- 
ona  less  worthy  of  bis  better  days* 

It  is  said  be  was  always  a  peevish  inmate— this  is  possible.  2ie;was 
Laurence  Sterne^  so  was  Torquato  Tatso^  so  was  J.  J.  Jumsseoii,  but  Tbe- 
mas  Paine  as  a  visiting  acquaintance,  and  as  a  literary  firiend,  the  only 
points  of  view  in  which  I  knew  him,  was  one  of  the  mo»t  instructive  mea  I 
nave  ever  known.  He  had  a  suprising  memory  and  brilliant  fancy?  bb 
mind  was  a  store  house  of  facts  and  useful  observations ;  be  vas  fuU  of 
lively  onecdote,  and  ingenious  original  pertinent  remark,  upou  almost 
every  subject. 

He  was  always  charitable  to  tbe  poor  beyond  bis  means>  a  sure  funotec- 
tor  and  friend  to  all  Americans  in  distress  that  be  found  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. And  he  had  frequent  occasions  to  exert  his  influence  io  protecting 
tliem  during  the  revolution  in  France.  His  wntin^s  will  answer  for  his 
patriothm,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  4he  best  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  mankind: 

Arul  as  to  his  religion,  as  it  is  that  of  most  of  the  men  of  science  cf.  (he  pre- 
seni  age,  and  probably  of  three  fourths  of  those  of  the  last,  there  can  be  na  just 
reasonfor  tnakine  itjin  exception  m  Asm. 

This,  sir,  is  aH  I  bav^  to  remark  on  tbe  subject  you  mention. 
Kaloraina,  August  11,  1809. 

REMARKS. 
Mr.  Barlow  seems  to  have  entertained  erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  Mr,  Paine  in  America,  ile  was  received  by  the  rihr,  or 
first  magistrate  of  the  country,  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  tbe  utmost  respect 
and  friendship-— He  was  invited  by  him  to  return  to  the  United  Sdrtes  ;  and 
on  being  asked  if  be  bad  done  so,  replied,  '^  I  have,  and  when  he  arriTes, 
if  tliere  be  anofice  in  my  gift,  suitable  for  him  to  fill,  I  will  give  it  to  him; 
.  — I  will  never  abandon  old  fneoda,  to  make  room  for  new  ones,'*  A 
friendly  correspondence  between  these  two  distinguished  pfailanthrapists 
was.  maintained  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Faine's  life.  I  am  also  weU  assured, 
that  the  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  concress  Mr.  Paiae  tbe 
utmost  respect,  during  his  residence  at  tbe  city  of  Washington :  and^  on 
bis  arrival  in  ^ew*York,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him,  at  which  about 
one  hundred  respectable  citiaens  attended'    X  be* HiQStdisttnguiahed  liter- 
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•>. 
asjTiibaacteis.'pflnllvm^vtary  attenfeioo^  ciihI  the  mayor  of.ths:v;it|[  soi^e 
Mikan-4iiiIindit6dinvifktioA  to  visit  fainiy  wfavn^vei^  he  (pumt'it  odtineenARit. 

'  BiiefifTv  PiuiM  9<K;hidMl  iiii&s«)f  very  iniich  fn>iii  sbd^ty;  li^ebiHtted^no 
:fkvtftM^8,  wild  he  never  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  entert\iinmeil^ts,  thfrfft^ltis 

'  *coatm<ytAj  employed  to  attract  the  attention  ot  the  faAshionabfc  worlff/^A 
iViend  of  his',  about  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  of  gretit 
scientific  acquirements,  tool  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety 
of  hein£  more  particular  in  his  appearance;  to  which  hereplied,''  let  those 
dreiis  that  need  it/'  Shewing  thereby  his  contempt  of  the  art  and  man- 
agement by  which  those  of  tittle  or  no  merit  require  respect. 

Mr.  Paine,  to  be  sure,  was  abused  by  ecUtors  of  PAP^rs  unfriendly 
to  dflBiocniey.  So  was  Dr.  Franklin,  so  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  so  was 
JMk  B8rJow.-~If  Mr.  P^ine  had  been  treated  with  respect,  or  erea  not 
abused  by  those  editors,  it  would  have  been  a  sure  sitfn,  that  he  bod  abcmdo- 
ned  the  cause  of  hberty,  and  of  man.  But  his  pmitical  course  has  been 
marked  by  that  bold  and  manly  independence  of  character  which  has.Cer- 
tidnly  commanded,  if  not  the  approbation,  at  least  the  r^spec^  of  his  oppo- 

Mr.  Baifoiv  himself,  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  had  been  tMat- 

-^  ^ith  the  most  shameful  neglect  by  his  old  friends  and  associates  of  the 

'New->England  States,  and  he  felt  vexed  at  it,  and  seems  to  take  this  op« 

'  tK>H»nity  to  express  his  contempt,  by  lameiiting  that  Mr.  Paine  should,  as 

be  supposed,  have  been  mortified  at  similar  treatment. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  a  fashionable  man,  and  had  the  means,  as  well  as  the 

hiclination  to  make  a  show.    Had  Mr.  Paine  acquired  (which  he  might 

liave  done*  if  he  had  sold,  instead  of  giving  away  his  works)  a  sufficienc^o 

'  v>att:hase  such  an  establishment  as  Mr.  Barlow  had,  at  Kalorama,  and  had 

'^beeti  So  disposed,  he  might  have  induced  the  first  men  in  the  country  to 

^t  his  dinners  and  to  sound  his  praise. 

'It  was  to  be  expected  that  religious  bigots,  who  conceive  themselves 
privileged  to  hate  and  persecute  every  man  that  does  not  believe  in  the 
myifCenes  and  witchcraft,  would  shun  aud  speak  evil  of  Mr.  Paine  as  well 
Us  certain  pharisaical  politicians,  whose  consequence  mahily  depends  r^n 
'  B  supposed  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  the  foj-egoing.  Such  men  would 
*Void  coming  in  contact  with  A  man,  the  fire  of  whose  genius  they  could 
■  irt>t'  endure  for  a  moment. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Paine's  political  and  religious  writings  have  shewn 
great  solicitude  to  fix  upon  him  the  charge  of  intemperance  ;  as  though, 
Uiis  circumstance,  if  true,  could  invalidate,  or  in   the  least  weaken,   the 
moral  force  of  his  principles.    The  apostate,  Cheetbam,  in  his  letter  to 
Barlow,  particularly  alludes  to  this  subject.    And  it  appears  that  the  lat- 
ter, mcautiously,  has  too  readily  acceded  to  the  slander.    The  mind  memo^ 
ry  and  fancy  of  Mr.  Paine,  as  described  bv  Mr.  B.  could  not  apply  to   a 
inao  who  '<  gave  hknulf  very  tnuch  to  drink.      But,  as  Mr.  Barlow  s  autho- 
rity ifljastly  entitled  to  the  lughest  consideration ;  and  as  great  importance 
has  a£»ctediy  been  attached  to  this  allegation  against  our  author;  for  the 
*    satis&ction  of  those  who  revere  bis  memory,  I  nave  made  the  Most  rigid 
inquiries  of  persons  who  have  been  intimate  with  him,  either  in  £iirope-  or 
Amenca,  to  sfscertain  the  facts  in  this  case.    A  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Mr.  Paine  in  the  sumnier  of 
1806.    He  was  then  residing  on  his  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  and  tfaisg'en- 
^flemen  remained  with  him  for  several  days,  during  which  time  Mr.  Paine*s 
>  o»Kf  <kink  was  water,  excepting  one  tutabl^r  of  spirits  and  water,  sweet^n- 
"'  ed,  after  dinner,  and^  one  after  supper.    Mr.  Dean,  who  managed  the 
'    fkrm, assured  him  that  this  was  Mr.  Paine's  constant  habit,  and  that  one 
quart  4>f  spirits  sufficed  him  for  a  week,  incLoding  that  giiven  to  kb  friends ; 
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iiliAP  44^0  latv  a  certiiioaAe,  lig^ned  bv  John  Lorett,  keeper  of  fhe  «i(y  4i<^r  - 
N6jw-Y4>rk,  witU  whuiD  Mr«  Faineliad  kodgMl  ««a  boftrder,  teslrfVin^'frv  | 
hi«  toher  babiti.  Ifait  bad  been  pn>cured  at  the  request  of  a  notiiber  6r'' 
{^^•itleaaeD  tif  Boston,  who  were  dcsirtMis  to  obmin  correct  irtrurmation  iil.  * 
regard  to  i h«  charges  preferred  against  him  in'this  respect.  i '. 

Tlie  ftkCt  Lh,  Mr.  Pame  was  not  a  fashionable  man  of  (jie  world^bb  re-  *. 
cbse  mode  of  life  disqualified  him  for  convivial  parties^and  wbeuindup^^- 
hy  ]\\%  friends,  to  join  in  iheni,  he  could  not  keep  peace  iu  driskiv^  ffi^b  t 
those  more  used  to  such  uteetiogs,  uiiht'ut  tein)S  dis^ui^ed  hy  it»  n^tvk  ; 
was  &oiueliincs  the  cane.  The  veiy  circumsunce,  thM^ore*  ot'ln»isb»bi»'. 
miouS  habits  rendering  him  unable  to  bear  but  a  Mnail  ((iiaotiey  of  spihta*  ^ 
OU8  {iquor^wiUiout  fe^iog  its  effects,  appears  to  have  fjtv^n  rkf.  to  tkt  sfcu** .' 
deu  which  have  beeu  promulgated  against  him*  Tlie  aci]tene«rs  aiid  ^ 
Htjreog/tti  of  oiiad  which  he  possessed  to  the  close  of  life  n  a  prof>f  df  the 
correctoess  of  th:s  opinion.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  accused  faim'of, 
injuring  his  fiiculties  b?  hard  drinking  could  coue  with  him  in  the  ^eld^  vf'. 
arf^ement,  ejfen  in  the  most  ad\auced  stage  of  his  life.  They  had  reason  to 
wish  that  be  had  been  such  as  they  represented  him  to  be.  lu  that  case,  . 
h^  vvouid  have  been  afar  less  f(.nnidid)le  antagonist^  and  he^de^  ri^pjt 
many  of  his  accusers  in  countenance;  for  it  ia  not  uuw^uai  for  ihe.ndror'/' 
catcs  oi'  royalty,  after  drinking  oriC  or  two  boales»  tu  curse  TbooMft'i 
Faine  for  a  drunkard.  •    j        i 

If  what  wa^  said  by  his  enemies  bad  become  actoriottfi,  as  chef  ppt^  < 
.  tend,  he  would  hardly  venture  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  manner  he  has,  in 
his  letter  to  Samuel  Adams ;  which  he  caused  to  be  piiblishepd  iuf  the  Km*- " 
tioual  luteliigencer,  a  paper  printed  at  Washington  City,  ami  i.^  ns  fblfbws; 
•*  1  have  vet,  1  believe,  some  years  in  stotr,  for  I  have  a  good  stai^  of/' 
health  nmf  a  happy  mind  ;  I  take  care  of  both,  by  nourishing  the  first, "^tb  I 
temperance,  and  the  latter  with  abundance^  This,  I  heheve;,  you  ,wj{ji-H 
allow  to  be  the  ttue  philcsophy  of  life."  ',  h  ♦?»•.• 

Finally,  from  all  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Paine  never  drank  any  ^piriLiv^tt^^  ■' 
quni^  before  dinner.  lie  was  always  bright  in  the  monuug,4i^_|iblauCe'- 
wictd  his  pen  with  eficct,  and  when  it  is  considered^  tb»t  be  J^te  wifbttd^-'i 
family,  in  a  maimer  isolated  from  society,  aud  bitterly  atiaeked  am  ttit«i^>rr  > 
by  the  euemies  of  civil  and  relip;i(ius  liberty,  if  lie  occasiotiaUy  indul|redii'^' 
little  to  d'S^ipatc  the  chagrin  arising  from  these  causes,  some  ^^rtiiiis  of  i^  *' 
lowance  ought  to  be  made,  at^least,  by  his  friends :  from  his  eotmi^'utm^ ' 
are  expected,  ,        .^^ 

1  c'49anot  reliiiqutah  tlie  subject  without  tiikhig  notice  of  one  of  fhcmo$t  vile  snd 
>«iA;kcd  stories  (bat  was  ever  engendered  in  tlie  fruitful  hnaginatloo  of  deptavied 
niurt(;U.  It  was  fabricated  by  a  woman,  nameil  Mary  Hinsdale,  and  pdoifslirl}  "'. 
hy  one  Charles  Colline,  at  New- York,  or  ratficr,  it  is  probable  that  this  work  wu 
the  juiut  production  of  Collins  and  some  other  fanatics,  ar.d  that  they  induced  this 
6(u(>id,  igtiomnt  woman  to  stand  sponsor  for  it. 

Jt  states,  in  subiftance ;  that  Ihomas  Paine,  in  his  la^t  illness,  wtSs  rn  tJie  nioit . 
pitifibkt  Condition  for  want  of  the  mere  necewariet  of  life  ;  and  that  the  neightwors   ' 
out  of  sheer  eucnpassioii,  omtribntpd  their  aid  to  snpply  him  with  snstenance  •  that  ' 
he^  h^d  become  converted  to  superttiti&n  *,  and  lamented  that  all  bis  leiigiotu 
wuidui  Ut4  out' been  burned  :  that  Mm.  BonneviJie  n-as  hi  the  utmost  dhb^ss  for^ 
having  abandoned  her  reliKion,  hs  ihe  (M.  H.)  said  for  that  of  Mr.  Paine, .  wJhicU 
he  «)w.told  her  wouid'not  ansvter  the  purpoi^e,  &c.    In  all  this  riiodomontade  thcie:.^ 
is  not  a  sin^r,  solitary  ray  of  trntli  to  give  it  a  colourable  pretext.     It  i>  buauJ^?  • 

*  I  make  n«e  of  the  word  «iprr»rtf1on,  and  not  Christianity,  bfcau<c  i^tr,  jpavtiq  ,\^ 
wa^«triotiy  A  C^fisttah  tftthe  pr^yper  ^nse  of  tHc  the  term,  whlrh^  as  bef(^res  o)mt-.,^ 
ob^n«dropiiii0(l«isbi«  -       ■  *=.   £ 
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lMt9)lffjm»^  A>M»  fwihoft  jtJMua'Wrcd  'of  Its  faUitjr :  Bat  Ikelng  >tf  4f'the  4pW#^': 
fai^tU;'^  a^  iniak^nkBu;^,  .Ami  ibelimng,  no  doubt*  !lhat  Uie  end  Mmobfihsil  tfte"^ 
iii«an^"he  CiirUiiiMed  to  cifcul^te  the  pwfis  fmudy  9A^  tf»e  clergy  extklDglj  tkttiU  t 
«4  Un'ont'Ui.e  pulpit    Kothiog  but  leligious  freiuy  cotiid  h«Are  ^Mueed  CoUbis, - 
aner'beTnc  warned  of  ilie  crime  he  was  conimjittwg,  to  p«nUt  i«  .'pubH^hiygjj^.  < 
aborainable  tra^h  t.     Ue  had  the  hardihood  even  to  apply  (q  WiUi^m  ,C4»l>l>eti  ibr    * 
tite^ifrpo46  of  inducing  him  to  insert  it  in  the  life  of  .Thora&3  P^inc^  iii^ch  Wjw  , 
CdbbctiWai  contemplated  to  write.  •  For  v»hich  he  received  vine  Chastiieinent  fnnu  . 
th^pi^  iJf  ifiM  tilMtingai^hed  Writer,  in  a  number  of  his  legisticr.    I  am  told  that  Hr,\ . 
C^kbMVaiAs^uentfy,  having  taken  great  paini  to  hivestigate  the  falsity  of  this 
stafy^ dxpostd  and  reftit^d  it  In  the  most  ample  manner,  in  his  Evening  Post.   Thij 
I  bAteantaeen^nor.is  the  Reg^stpr  containing  the  article  allnded  to,  beftn^e  mc.  ' 
&IrfvJB<MHieviUe  was  absent  in  France  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  tn  New- 
Yairi(.f;&^  vvbeft  sliown  to  her  on  Iier  retun^  America,  altboogh  her  feelings  war:  - 
bigbi^'Ugiiated  at  tbe  baseness  of  the  fabricnion»  she  would  not  potnit  her  name 
to,  appear  in  print  in  conipetitioD  with  that  of  Mary  Hinsdale.    No  notice  therefore'  • 
faa^'  bten  takrn  of  it.  e^icepting  by  Mr.  Cobbctt.     Indeed  it  was  considered  by  the  ' 
inen<fs  of  Mr.  Paine  generally  to  be  too  contemptible  to  controvert.    But  as  many 
paha  beople  cbntinae  to  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe  in  .this  stupi^  story,  il  i%as 
thcttgiit  pT<»p€r  tosdy  a  few  words  upon  it  in  this  publication. 

^hc'fiit*  we  a^frfHow  : — Man*  Hindsdale  was  hired  at  service  in  the  family  of 
MiV  WHl«tHle|is,  residing  at  Greenwich  Village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr» 
ViSm^'  'Who  occanonally  sent  some  little  dellecadcs  to  Mm  in  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness, as  every  good  neighbour  would  do ;  and  this  woman  was  the  beaff'r.  Here 
is^lwiwlNile  fiaondation  up«Hi  which  the  distorted  imginatlon  of  Mary  Hinsdale,  6r 
ao{^  ontt  fotf  bftf»'(ias  raised  this  dtaboKcal  fiction.  Mr.  Hicks,  was  in  the  habit  of 
ae^^  JVlr»  Paine  fteqneatly,  aifd  must  have  known  if  saeh  a  wonderful  revolution 
h4<l.(aJkea  plaG<  in  his  mind,  as  is  stated,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  tho 
whole  iiccount  is  %  pious  frawi,  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  respectable  merchant  at  New-  York, 
an)' any  oim  there,  who  has  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  by  calling  on  him  will  be 
aa^fied.'  Kten  James  Cheethafn,  the  libeller  of  Mr.  Paine,  acknowledges  tltat  hr 
diM'ln  We-r^Kgious  faith  which  he  )iad  inculcated  in  his  writings.  Which  is  tfUo 
attested  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Manley,  and  alt  those  who  visited  him  in  his  la»t 
ilinftMs^'J  Wi  tn  put  this  matter  beyond  all  cavil,  I  shall  add  the  certificate  of  twQ  . 
oM^ttdciilgMr'reaipectable  cidtens.  Thomas  Nixon  of  New.York,  and  Capt.  Da-  , 
ni^'BelttM  iMfieit  RoeheNe.  It  was  addressed  to  William  Cobbett,  under  an  ex- 
pciMilfttn  that  bewaaabont  to  write  the  life  of  llioraas  Paine,  and  left  with  a 
tnppii  to  bet  handed  to  him;  but,  as  the  undertaking  was  relinquished,  it  was 
nev^  delivfifed,  and  is  now  in. my  possession,  in  tlie  hand  writing  of  tlie  signers  ; 
an4MnsfoUows,: 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 
SIR — Having  been  informed,  that  you  have  a  des^  (o  write  a  history  of  the  ' 
life  and  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  if  you  have  been  furnished  with'  materials  in  ' 
respect  to  his  religipns- opinions,  or  rather  of  recantation  of  his  ^former  opinions 
before  his  death,  all  you  may  have  heard  of  his  recanting  is  false.  Bein^  awafe  that 
iuch  reports  would  be  raised  after  his  death  by  fimatics  which  infested  his  house  at 
the  time  it  was  expected  he  would  die,  we,  the  subscribers,  intimate  acquaintances 
of  Thomas.  Paine,  since  the  year  1776,  went  to  bis  house — he  was  sitting  np  in  a 
chair,  and  apparently  in  the  full  vigor  and  use  of  ail  his  mental  fkcnlties.     Wi^iri^ 
tecroeated  him  on  lus  religious  opinions,  and  if  he  h«d  changed  his  mind  or  nspentf^ 
ed  ofany  thing  he  had  said  or  wrote  on  that  subject.   He  answered  '*  not  at  atr^  aHd 
appeared  rather  offended  at  our  supposition  that  any  change  shontd  tftke  plac6  fn 

f  Snce  wTlting,  the  ab^ve,  it  has  been  suggested  to   rae»  by  agendooieniifao  > 
kn^nrs  him,  that  tliis  base  act  of  Collins  is  attributable  more  to  his  actqai  stupidity 
thitf  dther  his  fanaticism  or  malice.    That  he  is  too  weak  to  be  aware  of  tlie  sin  of 


slander;  and  has  no  doubt,  in  this  ci|se,  been  made  use  of,  ns  a  mere  puppet,' b^ 
others  Jbehind  tlie  scene,  more  knowing  and  more  wicked  than  himaeif;'  *  J£  this:-^ 

1  tciifi  to .  exciter  pity  v^ ' 
It  in  Uiis  transactions. 
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tfae'f&Edt,  it  is  charity  to  stale  it  to  tlie  public,  as  his  case  will  tciifi  to. exciter  pity v> 
and  depreciate^  in  somfe  measure,  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  in  Uiis  transactions. 
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liia'fDind.  'fVVtdolc  (idwti  in  writing  the  questions  p6t  to  fiim,  itidf  h!5  kdsi^en 
tbettto,  btfoite  »  miiaber  of  ^rsoiM  then  in  tils  room,  amongrt  wibieh  waihii  Do6^ 
tor.1  Mr9«Boii»evillei»  ^.  Thi4  paper  is  nosiAid  nod  caonol  be  Iboad  at  pnriU 
lut  (be  ^foove  U  Uie  «ubttaxice,  which  can  be  aUeited  by  many  living  vriteeoes, 

THdMAiTNlXdN: 

N'ew-Yort,  Aj)nl  «4.  1«IB.  DANIEL  TELTOIT.      ' 

Hie  questions  and  ans««efs,  alluded  to  in  this  ccrti6cite,  are  wanting^to  rcnder{( 
complete,  but  the  intention  of  it  is  fordbly  conveyed,  that  is,  "dint  it»  eldi^  Aii^ 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Mr«  Paine.  And  the  worid  m9y  rest  aasofed  tMil  te 
died  as  he  falu}  lived,  like  a  philotopber,  in  the  belief  of  one  god  and  in  the  hope 
of  IMMORTALITY  in  another  Hie. 

As  to  his  pecuniary  drcumstances.  he  wa9  poatcssed  at  his  death  of  a  fana, 
which  had  been  sold  by  him  some  yean  before  for  S10,000.  but  the  posehaser 
dying«  hia  family  bduced  Mr.  P.  to  receive  ir  k>ack.  He  had  Si, 500 in  cash  on 
hand,  or  in  convertible  insurance  stooi^  and  had  been  paying  SdO  a  w«ek^<itie- 
veral  weeks  before  his  death,  for  the  board  and  accommodation  of  himself,  Mrs. 
Bonneville,  and  a  nurse ;  which  was  regularly  pnid  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
This  does  not  look  like  being  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  reeard  to  what  took  place  respecting  his  boriai,  aa  it  has  been  incoireciiy 
stated.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remade;  that  not  Jong  before  bis  death,  be 
observed  to  Mr.  Willet  Hicks,  that  as  his  iamily  belouged  to  the  society  of  Qua- 
kers, and  as  he  had  been  educated  in  that  persuasion  nimself,  and  knew  that  its 
members  possessed  less  superstitiun  than  other  sectarians,  he  should  prefer  bemg 
interred  in  their  burying  ground ;  bur  added,  as  he  had  been  so  long  separated 
from  them,  perhaps  there  might  be  objections  on  their  part;  and,  if  so,  it  was  of 
no  consequences.  Mr.  Hicks  accordrngly  made  the  proposal  to  the  society,  whidi, 
in  reply,  suggested  the  probabilitv  tJiat  Mr.  P.'s  friends  might  wish  to  t^m.  a 
monument  to  bis  memory,  which  being  contrary  to  their  rules,  would  sender  it 
inconvenient  to  them.  On  this  being  communicated  to  Mr.  P.  he  jeceived  it 
with  indifference,  and  here  the  matter  ended.  I  take  the  liberty  of  agam  Re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Hicks  for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  has  been  wisely  s«d, . 
that  a  diflference  ot  religious  opinions  was  the  ground  of  objection  made  to.  Min 
P.'s  proposition;  which ,  if  true,  would  be  a  reproach  to  th^  Quaker  socistyx 
or  to  any  other  religious  denomination,  in  like  case.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  bifotted  catholic  countries,  no  deist,  or  protestant  (heretic,  as  the  cadwlics 
would  call  him)  would  be  permitted  to  be  buried  in  any  ooiuecrat^e^  chaich- 
ground.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  protestant  of  any  denomination  would  wifk/ 
to  see  his  sect  retrograde  so  for  into  ttligiou$  barberitm  as  to  refuse  decent  W 
rial  to  a  fellow-mortal  on  account  of  his  religious  faith.  No  such  objection  hat 
ever  been  made  in  New- York ;  and  the  vestry  of  trinity  church  are  oUigpd . 
by  law  to  permit,  without  regard,  ail  strangers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not. 
meinbers  of  any  particular  church  or  congregation,  to  be  iatexied  in  their  bu^* 
ing-ground,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refusal  o?  forfeiting  their  charter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  injure  the  character  of  Mr.  Paine^  by  impoga- 
ing  that  of  Mrs.  Bonneville.  James  Cheetham  for  this  offence,  after  a  long 
and  rigid  investigation  in  a  court  of  justice,  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  j£  JOO, 
and  obliged  to  expunge  the  obnoxious  passage  from  liis  inlaimous  book.  A$^ 
the  connection  of  Mr.  P.  with  the  Bonneville  family  is  not  generally  knonn, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  he  resided  with  Mr.  B.  at  Paris,  as  his  taond  and 
^est  for  the  space  of  six  years.  Bonneville  was  the  editor  of  a  public  paper  dur- 
iqg  the  revolution  of  Prance,  and  on  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  re- 
fused to  approbate  the  measure,  and  wrote  agunst  it.  In  this  he  was  probably- 
aided  and  advised  by  Mr.  P.  The  consequence  was,  that  Bonaparte  suppressed  ha 
paper,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  embarrassments  to  him  ;  and  P«ne,  an 
going  to  America ,  invited  Bonneville  to  follow  him  with  his  family,  pmmisnig 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  aid  him.  Accordingly,  some  time  after  his  .de< 
parture,  Bcmneville  sent  his  wife  and  three  children,  remaining  in  Fiaape  faim- 
selt  to  settle  *his  affairs.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  Paine  with  the-  iltanoft^ 
kindness,  and  provided  for;  and  at  his  death  be  left  by  his  will  to  Bonne- 
ville and  his  children,  die  greatest  portion  of  his  property ;  thefeby  paying  a 
debt  of  gratitude  with  Interest 
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liiave  aot  copied  your  memoir,  it  is. unnecessary  so  to  do.. 
Where  ihk  is  read  in,  conjunction  it  will  netui^ ;  wher«  it  is  not 
fo  read  it  wiH  instrncti  and  where  it  doM  not  reach  you^r*  calum' 
niesy  it  will  not  extend  them.  But,  in  a  second  letter,  I  shall 
quote,  contrast  and  comment.  For  the  present,  1  have  to  t^Il 
you»  that,  if  character. were  to  go  with  it,  I  would  not  exc)ian|^e 
I)orch«9ter  Caatle  for  Blaise  Castle,  nor,  for  the  name  and  fortune 
of  Jolnn  S.  Harford,  Esq.  part  with  that  of  - 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


A  OQDl  A  J£W  I  A  JEW  I  A  GOD!  A  J£WISH  GOD !  A  GODDISH 
JEW!  AWD  A  GOD  FOR  A  SHILLING!  WHO'LL  BUY,  WHO'LL 
BOY,  A  GOD  FOR  A  SHILLING « 


WboMlbny,  who'll  buy? 
la  London's  cry !  • 
A  God  for  a  shilling! 
Come,  eome,  who  is  wUfing! 

Who'll  bay,  who'll  bay  ? 

Is  Carlik's  cry ! 

A  God  for  a  shilling  I 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARULE,  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 

DtA's  Sir,  London,  Saturday,  October  29,  1825. 

Afcorr  limlf  past' eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  a  person,  apparently  about  fifty  years 
oTa^e  and  of  genteel  appearance,  very  like  i  Portuguese  Jew.  made  bis  appearance 
in  the  ^hop,  and  very  nnldly  requested  me  to  take  the  horrid  Jew  and  Christian 
God  oat  of  the  window.  He  observed,  that  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  per- 
sons arguing  the  subject  cf  the  existence  or  non-existence  6f  a  Deity  ;  but  he  really 
thongbt  that  soch  a  pictnre  *  was  calculated  to  do  a  serious  injury  to  the  morals  of 
the  ignorant  classes,  who  were  hourly  surroundmg  the  window.  Being  rather  busy 
St  Aethne,  I  treated  him  cavalierly.  On  this,  he  left  the  shop,  began  to  harangue 
the  persons  about  the  door,  thrust  his  umberella  through  the  window  and  tore  the 
OtJd  therefrom.  I,  imnediately  ran  out,  seiaed  the  gentleman  and  demanded  pay- 
ment, for  die  window  anr*  OocL  He  objected  to  pay.  I  sent  the  boy  for  an  offi- 
cer, had  the  fellow  taken  before  Aldermen  Hiompson,  the  sitting  Magistrate  at 
Guildhall,  and  charged  him  widi  feloniously  breaking  your  window,  and  stealmg 
yoor  property  therefrom.  Mr.  H.,  a  person  whose  name  is  known  to  you,  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  the  shop  and  went  forward  as  a  witness.  The  following 
singular  but  gross  perversion  of  Justice  took  plaqe  : — 

Alderman  to  me,  (upon  being  sworn)  What  do  you  want  here  > 

J.  C.  I  have  a  charge  of  felony  against  this  man. 

Aid.  W4iat  is  your  name  ? 

3.  C.  John  Christopher. 

Aldk  Wliat  is  your  business  t 

J.  C.  Cbhdnctor  of  Mr.  Carlile's  business. 

Aid.  What  is  your  charge? 

T.  C.  This  man  thrust  his  umberella  through  the  window  and  stole  a  picture  of 
God  thercsfrom. 

Aid.  Did  you  see  him  do  so  ?  . 

3.  G.  1  did.- 

AM.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  (Looking  at  the  God.)    It  is  a  horrible  look- 
iifg-ihftfg,  (shaking  his  frame  as  if  horror  struck.) 

J.  "C.  It  explains  itse^ — ^it  is  a  correct  script  oral  representation. "  Read  the  ex- 
pTaxufc^n  at'  the  sides.  '      • 

*  Xbia  demonstration  is  one  of  our  mode^  of  argument :  and  a  very  powerful 
argotneiit  it  proves  atf  was  evinced  by  the  holy  seal  of  tiiis  Jew*  It.  C. 
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AM.  I  cannot  rend  it^-it  h  so  nratUned. 

J.  C.  On  application  Mi  Fleet  Street,  yon  may  procore  a  clean  m^^ 
Aid.  H«9»;vii»-a«^  watnptf!      J«  C^  I^Mbve  X  i^tnest.  .    ^^^^ 

Aid.  Tot h«  ^Htneai — wlk) corniboraird^ my  ifkeiffiit.  JJf, 

The  Aldenoan  desjrcd  the  prisoner  id  state  what  be  had  to  My  iVlni 
llic  prisoner  began  a  lung  oration  about  the  heinoos  ain  of  eabibitimg  ao  bkapb 
It,mkk^hmftf9 i  H»be4iafcW#a4a*4r  '     i       "^wlipii^ 


to  such  a  |Mtch,  that  he  conld  not  restrain  hhuself,  and  in  the  warniUi  of  k»  M^ 
ing,  he  certainly  broke  the  window;  bnt  as  certainly  not  with  tin  inteniidlik'W 

■UlhBy-»  rabbety^    Ha  ■ilaiiHiJi  Ibal  hi  ^m^4km^fmUk»m^4^-*mm^miilkk 

be  Btole  ffom  Mr.  Hanger.  The  iViagistiate  taid  lie  did  not  think  the  man  iMHft 
to  rob  me ;  but  admitted  be  had  committed  an  illegal  act,  by  taking  the  law  iota 
hir  owjv  hands,  atid  (hat  he  most  make  restitutioii'  by  p4^ngthe  araonTifraC^4aM(|fe 
done.  I  appealed  to  the  magistrate,  and  a«k^d»  if  a  ^an  came  into  bia  ho«ia«ad 
took  his  property  and  maintained  poa»eanon  of  Uaniill  he  waa  anest^,  ^^lietiHr 
be  woold  consider  tlie  person  a4hif  f  or  ml  ?  Uc  f|ot  o«lt  .oif  %is  «»»pe«4E^i(«« 
not  particularly  desirott»  uf  pressing  the  charge)  1^  spying,  tbn  best  fkivof  tbitt  the 
man  had' no  intention  of  committing  a  robber j  was  hfs  watttngquiefiy  the  tnital 
of  an  officer.  The  man  paid  tlie  expencea,  waa  discharged,  and  called  imo  the 
inside  of  tbe  bar,  to  the  desk,  where  he  was  iaformed,  that  instead  of  bieakiBg  tke 
window,  lie  ought  lo  have  come  there*  luure  made  his  complaint  and  be  v^Mld 
then  have  luu)  sati^action.  liks  addre.s  was  requested,  which  he  g«««-^Bosn 
£lias  Levi,  178,  Sloane  Street,  Chrkea ;  so  pnftssion.  The  Alderman  then  said 
I  ouosl  couKtt  forward ;  for  he  had  not.doao  wi|j»  me,  and  asked  if  I  waa  not  mMkr 
a  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace.  1  told  liim  if  he  wished  tolioow  he  maitii^. 
lie  said  the  exposure  of  (God)  the  print  was  an  attempt  to  bring  tlie  Chnid^j^ 
ligion  into  contempt,  and  VLiy  wnnig.  I  did  notebuae  to«ni6rlB[ib  ^^flUMftfc^lh 
bhn ;  but  wished  to  know  if  be  had  any  thing  to  keep  mc  them  Ibr.  Jiajwri  ■< 
at  present;  and^I  was  almost  forced  out  Iw  the  officers,,  l«avintf  the  JtwiJi^W 
hind.  "  Yours,  reapeclfulfy,  JOHW  CHRISTOPHfilt 


IX)  MOS£S  LLIAS  LEVI,  A  J£W,  78,  SLOAXE  smBBT,  €HtA£UL 

t)urchcstcr  liaol,  OcL  Sf ,  18^5,  of  a  Gbd  Cbaf  ^i^ 
soccessfully  sought  to  be  palmed  vp&n  thtt  Ji»a. 
Ah  I  M<tttcr  Jew  !  To-meet  tlia  man  «I»<M»..    ».« 

What  would  yon  do*  '  Shew- where  ycnt  raoa 

ly  you  the  p..wcr,  »o  M*iter.J«wJ      .. 

But  for  a  hour,      ■  See  wl«»t  wi  do. 

To  me  who  am  s€jlMg  Before  agiin. 

Your  God  for  a  shUUng  \  y^  ^j^  „y  ^^^ 

8ha«rid  I  b»  burnt.  And  deeoi  it  not  a  tmm 

Ilanged  stoned  or  leamt  To  read  my  first  in  Ay^mc^ 


That  lived  In  nwS : 


Tou  silly  Jew  f 


And  respecting  a  Jew       .-  Learn  w^dom  hit*, 

io  swear  that  6iise  is  trae.  ^^^  ,wjfif«|r,  .    , 

'Better  ibr  jfou,  Yop  ba^  paid  for  yoar  Qnd^ , 

Ah  !  Mastsr  Jew  !  As  well  as  earned  my  rod. 

I'o  prove  a  God.  Again,  adieu,  '    *' 

•OutofihisNod,  PirilHyJe;^. 

^      And  tell  me  true  and  «)on,  ,     y^  ,.,,/^  ^^ 

Whence  came  Jews  at  Babylon  You've  bou^t  a  rod, 

You*  Great  High  Priest,  Which  you'lTfeel  lor  a  while,    . 

I  h»fe.  addresf^  From  yours. 

Upon  thia  head,     •  HICHARD  CAIUiU^ 

.        iyAJie^aafawd>  .  ^_:j^2.lJi^ 

Printedawl  Published  try  R.  Cajii,ilb^135,  Fleet  Street. -—All  Corni8|wi> 
diau^es  fur  ''  Tbe  Ecpubkcaa'*  to  -be  left  at  the  plnce  of  pubtication. 
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Ho,  19,  FoL.  12.]  London,  Friday,  Nov.  11.,  1825.  fPaicp  6d 


f0' JOHN  S,  HARFORD  ESQ.  OF  BLAISE  CASTLE>  NEAR 

'  &jrStOL,  AtJTHOR  OF  A  FALSE  AND  SCURRILOUS 

MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  PAINE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  VICE 

.SOCIKTTAND  PAPER  MpNEY  DEALER  IN  BRISTOL. 

LETTER  ir. 


DorchwterGaol,  Nov.  4,  1825,  anni- 
Tersary  of  the  last  revolatien  in  the 

Sin*  ^English  monarchy. 

tmUJ^  Pai^k,  as  an  EDgtisbman,  bad  more  right  and 
jastlof  DO  his  side^  m  seeking  tfane'  detbroneineiit  of  George 
tbaT|iird  for  the  pablic  good,. than  Willianr,  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  foreigner,  bad  to  invade  this  country  and  seek 
tftfi^iieibroiieiDe&t  of  his  father  jn  law  James  the  Second, 
T.ifitK/Mi9i,of  jour  stamp,  wl)o  reason  ootbing  honestly,  call 
the  fafiafter  a^^Ietestabte  aUen»p tat  revolution,  and  the  tatter, 
hccamff  tbe  loyal  revolutionists  was  successful,  a  gloriouf 
rer^htttoo!  Tbomas  Paine,  at  least  had  the  merit,  BOtt6  seek^ 
the  detbrooement  of  a  king  for  bis  own  advancement  to 
that  title  and  office.  He  was  a  revoiutionist;  bat  a  viitu* 
ous  rcivolulioaist.  In  ail  bis  views,  ia  ail.  his  tfideaTours, 
self  never  ^ooiiiit^  higher  than  as  one  of  the  peopie  for 
wfaoxh  be  wrotel 

My  ftrst  letter  forms  acomplete  disproof  of  all  your  daode* 
roos  and  false  attacks  upon  the  name  aad  menory  of  Tho<* 
laas  Paine ;  iMit  as  the  disproof  was  not  written  as  a  minute 
answer  to  your  memoir,  1  now  proceed  to  tfa^  minute  an- 
swer. 

On  your  title  page,  you  profess  to  shew,  thai  tke  writings 
of  Thomas  Paine  had  an  intimate  coaneetion  with  the 
avowed  object^  of  the  revolutionists  of  1793,  and  of  tbe  ra* 
dicais  in  1819.  The  first  point,  I  shall  not  disputie.  The 
levbtiilion  of  all  tbe  governments  on  the  feuce  of  the  earth, 
as  tbSkt  of  the  Lfnited  States  of  North  ilmeriea  hod  be«i  ba]^ 
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Ihey  M%i^.^<nH>fui«g  ttiey  ko^w  iw*  Wlrtit,  Tb«y  bad  ao-^ys- 
ietit,'«(^4f^g!le  leader  tbat  bad  a  system  whieir  te^4»otiM 
^^iMisb%  !Sdmeofib^tn  were  for  Paioe's  system,  tiik^Qfdet 
them  wbo  thought  far  themselves;  bottbe  bftflk  ka^ruti^- 
ithiag^'o^f  bis  vrritiogs,  and  bis  name  bad  hardly  b«€n'tb4)tigbt 
-^,  bad  I  not  republished  those  AvritiogB  at  a  critical  p«rt^- 
Majof  Cartwri^bt oondemned  therepublicatfoo.  Mr.  Hunt 
boasted,  that  be  had  never  read  them  ;  and  Mr.  Cofcbett,  tto 
'feuDw,  stood  ready  to  praise  or  to  denouQce  them,  fo  isay*  tie 
bad  or  had  not  read  them,  just  as  the  wind  blew  -fil- 
v<oQrable  or  oofavoarable.  So  that,  in  reality,  theos  wtts 
very  little  of  similarity  between  the  radicals  of  18)9  nod 
the  republicans  of  1793.  The  spirit  of  what  Was  catlefd 
radicalism  in  1819  had  no  foundation  and  was  soon  «vi|- 
porated ;  but  bad  it  been  a  spirit  founded  upon  tbtf*  w¥U-  ^ 
ings  of  Thomas  Paine,  not  a  particle  of  it  had  ever  abati^. ' 
What  was  good  in  it  is  still  good  and  has  clung  round-'MSB 
writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  are  daily  cherisbed  bjr  nerlr 
converts;  until  now,  we  see  the  effects  in  roecbatite'sltisU- 
tutionS,  in  free  discassion  societies,  in  men,  in  almost'«v«ry 
town  and  village,  making  the  priests  visible  in- their  ^l 
"f^baraoters  and  showing  a  towering  superiority  over' tbnin^ 
^etnery-  kind  of  argument.  I,  alone,  of  all  the  reiBol«itifoilrfy 
writers  of  lfrl9,  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  same  fpw^ 
on  which  I  started,  and  i  attribute  the  ciroumstanee  «dfiM- 
)y  ioaresting  upon  such  solid  principles  as  those  di^eklped 
ifttbe  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  I  have  done  this  w^i«ei|f 
a^ ptrseoution  that  would  bave  silenced  the  othenrin  ^fe«^tdayir. 
'i-'bavtf  bad  to  start  anew,  again,  and  again  with  no  ptcpitttf 
ditt'the  principles  of  Tbomas  Paiae ;  and  now,  I  fe^l  itfwl- 
ti^fraUe,  Upon  this  shewing,  I  assert,  tluU  Toor  WH^^Mb 
forth  a  falsehood.  I  bave  met  with  many  of  w  old'  Blamich 
;rep«bMcaas  of  1798  and  with  scarcely  an  exc^tioB,  (  fbbnd 
^tbemiooking*witb  contempt  or  indifference  oo  the  prodefd- 
ings  of  the  Radicals  in  i  8  i  9. 

•  Your  dedieatioo  to  Sir  Thomas  A^land  is  lodidmas 
MMgti4-  How  would  tbe  Deroaebire  people  ^tar«  to  Imtr 
faiM  galled  a  patriot?  All  wbo  knew  him,  knowtiiat  jbets 
a  weak  minded  man,  and,  in  expression  of  that  weaknesSy  is, 
it  J>evonsbnre,  commonly  called  Tommy  Aoland*  Instead 
of^dyiag  for  bis  country,  be  would  die  with  fngbtt^if^vtliere 
t  wtB/td.&n'insttTPecticm  of  a  formidable  cfaaractcs'.. .  You^Jiacue 
selected  him  for  your  dedication ;  because  he  is  a  sort  of 
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isajtm^ribe^  lalgely  to  vfjbatare  called  (public  qhMiti^  Md 
.to  4ft4(it«Uotis  Simitar  to  Ibe  Viee  Society  aio^  I  ^iW  ?eii8a^> 
ttnl^/ltf  butlMifti  be  i«  to  be  fouad  a  verj  .w<ee^  <K^  mty 
imebedkmmi  m  mmLwrim  wricafW popularity  by Jii9  niae^f 
tirbicii  be  cfififtoC>  ae^Qire  bjr  bia  abilitiea  or  virtaes,'  Sa^ 
.a£inaii'AS;tbe  present  Sir  Tbomaa  Dyke  Asdaod/  /  r  -.l) 
I  ..The  first  parafprapb  of  your  preface  stateaa-  fal0ehoo4)  if^ 
.M^]ri9g,  that  ibe  oarae  of  Thomas  I^aiae  is  proverbial  for  io- 
}ffy$|r<  infamy  expresses  a  notorious  immoral  cbaraott^. 
3NQiT9Mn  Harford,  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  do,  to  sift 
i^bc^.feat  ebaraoter  of  Thomas  Paine,  and,  after  reading 
•l^bat  the  govemmeDt  agent,  Oldys,  or  George  Chalmers, 
^WEote  of  him,  after  reading  all  that  Cobbett  wrote  in  alao- 
[^  of  bim^  after  reading  Cbeetbam's  memoir,  and  after 
HWdkig  w»bat  you  baye  yrritten,  I  challenge  you,  and  with 
J^v,  aU  that  are  like  you,  and  ail  that  are  unlike  yoq^  to 
attech  a  proof  of  one  immoral  act  to  the  name  and  charac- 
ter ifirf»Thomas  Paine.  I  pronounce  every  immoral  act,  that 
yioti' and  others  have  imputed  to  him,  to  be  falseaod  vrritt^ 
ibr^  th^  most  vieious  of  purposes — to  deceive  the  people  as 
4$^,.tba  f^l  character  of  a  man  who  was  the  gi^atest  publijc 
^ehertbat  ever  appeared  among  them.  If  I  would  admit 
\\jim  rf^ality  of  (be  character  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  drawn 
jiViibe 'New.  Testament,  which  I  do  not,  but  take  it  to  lie  a 
^l^eAcb  aCaa  allegorical  character,  I  can  boldly  ss(y,  and 
\m^m%'prQve  it^  by  a  contrast,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  oiere 
>feftl;  wben.eompared  with  Thomas  Paine.  These  are  asser«- 
ItiieM  vhiofa  the  vileness  and  virulence  of  such  atta^cks  et» 
tyenn^upon  the  name  and  character  of  this  great  maa  ba^ve 
joaliAably  drawn  forth.  In  every  other  respect»  holding  the 
oburaeter  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  an  allegory,  I  have  resolyeii 
nev^er  to  allude  to  bim  again,  as  to  a  real  oharaeteri  to  eay 
-SfHthilig  for.  or  against  bimvotfaer  than  in  the  shape  oC^crith 
.ctam  npon  a  fabled  or  allegorical  character^  *  iv't  'i 

Im  lu  this  sacbe  first  paragraph,  you  say,  that  you  bav«  tajj^ea 
up  the  history  of  Thomas  Paine;  because,  with  pain.  aJld 
wonder,  you  have  witnessed  the  imprudent  attempts  lately 
made,  in  various  ways^  to  confront  the  system  of  Paine  with 
.thai  o(  Christianity ;  in  other  words,  to  oppose  the  king- 
4iom  of  darkness,  sin  aod  contention,  tb  that  of  l^ht,  puffitjr 
and-lowe*        -  •     ^  _ 

:  A  reveiBe  of  your  deseription  of  the  tvo  systems  will  be 
neater  the  trath.  Yoa  see  iK>thing,  or  yoa  can  sbev  no- 
tiBng^dark,  sinful  or  contentious  in  tb^  system  of  Fame; 
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whilst  I  can  sboyir  the  syt^em  of  Christ tai^itjr  to  |ki^  Im^ 
9JxAh6  hf  of  tbat,t^rQef61d  description,  from  it4  qrigi^  io 
tbJs  day.  'There  was  n^ver  before  on  the  earth,  iioirw4th~.U| 
ft  §f^i^itt  of  religiou  so  dark»  so  siuful^  and  )U9  e^EkteiUioWf 
Oft  the  other  ban d«  the  two  contiueots  of  Ameiioa  ace*  W^r 
queirt  prooft  of  the  goodoessiof  the  ajstem  pro|nq|^£^*bj^ 
Paine.  And  better  they  will  be.  when  they  foUo^'.!^ 
tb^logical  as  well  as  bis  political  systeoou  «     <  /    > 

'  And  ao«r,  what  think  you  of  the  Ajsteoi  of  Paiiie'  JSHf^ 
Ha#ford?  I  have  travelled  far  beyond  bim  in  matters  ot|^ 
li^iott.  I  scout  his  Deism;  though  1  admire  hino.  for  .^W 
AdTance  which  he  made.  I  have  uDdernnnedtbe  Cb^istiafi 
Religion  by  rts  own  history,  and  I  show,  by  dates^  that  i^* 
hatf  been  antedated  a  full  century.  I  undermine  .the;  01a« 
Teskittiedt,  by  asking  you  to  shew  me  a  single  proof,  a  srsi^ 
gie  piece  of  evidence,  that  a  people  called  Jews  or  Isctfelitcfj 
inhabited  Syria  or  Asia  Minor  before  the  Babylonian  .Cqt, 
lonisatlon,  and  that  any  part  of  their  sacred  books  was  m! 
exfstenee  before  that  time.  But  my  third  and  most  po.werfut 
retreat,  that  which  shews  all  religion  to  be  vice,  is,  tb&  proofs' 
visible  to  all  who  will  open  their  eyes,  and  who  dare  to  look  ai 
9M  I  dare,  that  intelligence  or  the  power  to  design;!^  ariifi^ 
oial^  no  where  natural^  and  no  where  existing  beyondih^i 
third  portion  of  fixed  matter^  the  animal  world:  an  ari^, 
cial  property  manufactured  by  a  9ysiem  of  nerves  and  tq^, 
tally  deptndant  upon  that  system.  Now,  where  vUI  jm. 
find  ati  animal  large  enougli  to  make  or  to  move  ik  planet  f^ 
And  from  what  can  intelligence  arise  but  from  a  planet 
already  formed?  That  which  theologians  call  a. first  pna*. 
oiple,  is,  in  reality,  the  last  principle  in  the  seaie  of  creatioiLii' 
They  reverse  every  ihing.  They  are  they  who  ideaHy  UiTO» 
Ihfe  World  upside  down 

Yoilr  second  paragraph  commences  with  calltBg  me  imf. 
pi^us.  If  impious  expresses  nothing  more  than  hostility.  io^\ 
wards  that  vice  religion^  if  it  expresses  nothing  more  thaa. 
a  war  with  the  gods,  I  glory  in  the  title  and  hold'it  to  be  the', 
perfection  of  that  which  is  right  hououmble,  noble^  excoi^^ 
lent,  ^r  whatever  title  can  be  found  for  that  which  is  good.^ 
and  gf eat.  Six  years  have  elapsed  since  you  wrote  foot 
l>aiA]^Met.  I  have  seen  quotations  from  it ;  but  never  saw  ttie . 
original  untilthe  past  summer.  I  now^  for  the  first  time,  find^  ^ 
that  you  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  vice  Society^ 
add^ow^  I  can  proudly  tell  you,  that  though  1  have  bean  a^,^ 
prisoner  Tor  these  last  six  years,  though,'at  theiastigatioii^of .] 
y^r  Sotiiety,  I  have  been  excessively  robbed  by  ^the  g^Y«f|K.l 
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fti^^T'bate  not  only  triumpheci  ofer^  .j[  ibaye  ^eji^^of^j 
hhaien  'yoiir  society  to  the  grofind  ;  but  J  b^y;fi;«He0ffii^«(|| 
tkte^ilrtiltery'df  that  raeaa  and  base  p,Amn}ali:^ilo^{j^  jgo^ 
y^^ftitnentj  ih&:t  could  espouse  and  ideodfy  its^tv^'iitb  fiidj^^il 
Mcleiyy   I  hate  brought  you  ail»  governmeatt  ^^jiG/^^^ 
8f#<;ty,  fato  such  a  state  of  coDtenoptibk  weakness, \aec.l^ 
Keftt  mieresetof  play  things  for  me.     And  1  have  dooe  \b^ 
aoj^ly  upon  the  virtue  of  my  impiety  !  I  couid  have  dctoe  a 
Ai^  iioihiugsM  a  p^itician,  without  an  assauU  itpoa^eli*' 
i^py    1  saw  this,  at  an  early  period  of  my  career,  and  | 
h^Te'uiidevjatingly  acted  upon  it,  amidst  the  clamour «aa4 
ftoWoK  of  pretended  or  ahort-sigfated  friends,  aad  tb^  abos^^ 
$e  )iftris lent  abase,  of  yau  and  other  eoe^vies,     I  feel  my: 
ti'fcrriiph  to  be  complete,  and  I  am  justified  in  fbewiog  it* 
^'i^^lfkB  T  hare  been  treated  in  this  Gatxl,  by  some  of  your 
bri^tli^  "riHains  of  the  Vice  Society  and  its  toots, , my  4m~ 
[SHsfonm^at  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  a  real  gratificaitioD^ 
ifii^ though,  at  the  limeo'f  writing  this,  I  have  potibe  Jea^t 
pran^eot  of  iibefation,,.!  shall  look  forward  to  ibeid^a  of 
fUio(fa»rsix  years  o(f  imprisonment  with  tbe  same  p^aoeof   < 
in)(^d;  ^itb  ivhich  I  look  back  upon  tbe^pasi.     ]  haveiiov^i^' 
eoWrpleted  a  moral  power  that  is  far  more  powerful  than  aU> 
tlv^.physical  .power  in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  tbi9 
courntfy^  ctnd  in  or  out  of  prison,  1  shall  go  on  to  war  my 
iHardl  pt)wer^  .against  that  physical  power ^  until  /,  pr  Mey  • 
Tl^'ShaU  succeed  me,  shad  makeaU  moral  alike^  ami  ste^ 
noiktng'  but  moral  fower  the  boast  of  the  country. 
-•'^tn'  your  third  paragraph,  you  say  :-*-"  Paiae'li   work&r 
neve^  md^ny  barm  to  a  candid  and  well  instructed  miad, 
bbfi  they 'have  often  proved  iocatculaMy  pernicious  to  fQtJr 
a^^' w£oie  education  or  abilities  have  not  qualified  tbena- 
to  dweatangle  4iie  sophistries,  or  to  expose  the  arts  of  rmr 
piety/^'    Kaneyi]  exists  here  as  you  say,  all  you  have  io 
ddis'td  educate  all  alrke.     I  am  very  willing  to  put  the 
wdrks  of  Paine  to  this  trial.     I  can  suppose,  thai  a  mjttd- 
skjifed  id  ell  the  money  making  intrigues  of  Church  and : 
Stieite  i^i^rassed  or  steeled  against  the  admonitions  of  Paine  v' 
bit  vHiere  no  education  existed,  the  fault   would  be,  that 
ttipj  confd  not  understand  his  instructions  so  as  to  compare', 
ay^em  with  system.     The  majority  of  mankind  al)  oye^the 
face  of  the  earth  are  as  ignorant  as  the  catvle  of  t^e  iietclft't 
anif  ivbat  is  worse,  they  are  corrupted  both  in  b«>dy  aftd- 
nafhud  bT  bad  iiabits  and  bad  social  institutions.     Tbeobjeet- 
o^'PhrTfifias  Paine  was  to  free  this  majority  of 'maokind  frpia- 
tUJi  tlirirldtom,  abd  to  i'ender  them  more  eqoal  with  the  ini-' 
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jti  xepuUifcbilig  «Qd  imitating  lii^  whiiogs:  I  disecta^^atf 
otbera.  Ti:^  Ib  bow  proeteding  in  mcohanies'  ioBtftatiinib^ 
in.  dohodis.aiid'difloiwaiOD'  iocieties  of  every  kind,  Imd 
though  tkej  am  not  direoUf  associated  with  the  ttamo  af 
Paiiie»  they  have  growa  outof  bis  assaults  opoa  uonafcbjr 
tad  tha . christian  religion:  and  they  will  pr4>ceed  td  4ke 
•Tertbr(»w  both  of  monarchy  and  the  christian  reiigion*  •  I 
aai'  for  trustuig  every  system  Ux  the  beet  possible  edecaftion 
that  can  be  contrived  for  mankind,  so  as  free  diseussfon^ 
DOtmonarchial  or  priestly  dictation,  be  its  basis. 

The  conclusion  of  your  preface  telb  us,  tliat  yonrairtbof- 
rities  in  sketching  a  life  of  Paine  are  Cheetbam  and  CDbbeit, 
the  former  in  chief.  Now,  it  i»  a  soffioient  answer  td  aU 
Toar  and  their  slander,  to  say,  that  no  sooner  did  Cheetham's 
book  appear  in  America,  than  Mrs.  BoaneviUe  brmiglit  an 
aetiOB  against  him  for  lies  and  slander,  and  he  was  eoovie^ 
od  by  a  Jury,  a  Jury  too  not  overfevoarabie  to  Mr.  Pained 
for,  in  other  cases,  he  could  not  find  justice  from  wot  AmeL 
f  ican  Jury,  such  was  ttie  prejudice  of  ignovanoeaiid.  Ugeltry 
against  his  theological  writings..  And  as  to  Mr  Cobett^ 
though  be  had  never  the  honesty  and  manlhawes  to  atmledie 
wiiy  and  the  wherefore  that  he  wrote  sneh  an  tnfamons 
sketeb,  such  a  lying  sketch  of  the  character  of  Tfaomtb 
Parae,  we  all  know,  that  he  has  done  something  towards 
ail  ekpvession  of  sorrow  for  it,  and  has  since  written  Jameeif 
down  a  wiUul  liar,  and  a  man  unworthy  of 'being  eoniiderei 
iur authority  for  the  most  simple  circnmstaiice.  Yon  are 
Welcome  even  to  Qobbett  as  an  aodiority.  for  way  thing 
wbich  yott  can  find  to  say  against  Thomas  Paine*  They 
who  read  both  Paine  and  Cobbett  cannot  be  deceived  on  "thai 
oroand.  Both  Cheetbam  and  Ck>bbett  evidently  wrote  with 
bad  feeling  and  without  honesty  or  good  intention;,  in  their 
meniosrB  of  Thomas  Paine.  As  ignorant  people  makegoda 
and  devils,  Cheetbam  and  Cobbett  took  raine  for  tfae^tii 
and  sketched^  as  a  pore  invention,  bis.  character  according^ 
ly*.  Mrw  Cobbett  now  kiiows,  that  it  can  be  prorved  by 
l^ing  tastiorony  the  most  respectable,  that  Mr.  Pahie  was 
uniformly  a  good  and  benevolent  man,  and  that  his  actions 
bvery  where  corresponded  with  his  writings.  AU  the  stones 
iBibdut  his  wretched  death  bed,  yon  have  seen  falsified  by 
Imog  witnesses.  The  very  persons  to  whom  you,  nnder  the 
kothority^of  Cheetbam,  refiar,  in  America,  to  blaek)en  Us 
oharaoter,  are  ever  ready  to  hear  testimony  to  Mr^  Paineals 
mofihJEuad  to  CBeetkaBL^s  basenem.    Even  Careery-  wlio  ad- 
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init%  Ifaab  he  so  bit  forgot  linnseif;; as* tpitHri&(e:ifaaft[i  $i^tunii 
Idesfettorto  Paiflie,  feveo  Carver  >ff'UnriDg^  as JhdtedtiqfHiiuf 
cdt-.dieriieaiTvrofth  of  the  man  wbombe  fiJanderiefi;  andiiifi 
C«Hbl>^  fabs  r^«emed  hnsiaitder  bf  ^z^bjdmfektin^.fheL^benes 
6f  Qoe.  whom  he  once  vilified^  Can;«er  has  done  ^  sflimii^:adt 
m'peiitioDiiig  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Paine^  that  bis  body ,«wheM 
di^ad^fnkay  be  laid  io  that  gprave  from  whence  the  b&Led.oi 
io  great  a  man  have  been  taken.  Not  that  I  admive X^arfrw 
fiortttiB.  Itis  a  piece  of  that  vanity  which  fijrst  led  faim'te 
make  Mv.  Paine  his  guest,  then  to  seek  to  extort  an  tti^a^t 
demand  of  money  from  him,  and,  in  failing  to  do.  ihiiS,;  to 
ateserhim  ma  printed  tetter.  As  Carver  was  never  worthy 
ftf  the  company  of  Mr.  Paine  in  life,  so  he  is  not  worthy ito 
be  bad  in  the  same  grave.  The  only  fanlt  which  i  oazx 
thftce^ia-Mr.  Paine  was,  the  countenance  of,  and  a&.  assoy 
Qia(aidn>with5  suoh  men  as  Carver.  It  was.  here  he  eri^ed  ; 
atod  tins  opened  the  way  for  all  that  abase  which  has  beenr 
penc^  ,upou  him,  which  a  more  select  company  would 
l»jr^  warded '0£f  in  defiance.  ■     -^ 

^ijH^Iiiam.  Carver  has  sent  me  a  very  porapous^inyitaiio&t^^ 
^IHiie  ik)  N^w  York  and  to  partake  with  him  of  the  besib^' 
iUltp^bcM;  'i3|  naaarkets.  I  shall  be  very  wary  how  I  tr^spa^l^ 
«a>rAlie1hre8holda  of  each  men  as  William  Carver.  Mv.. 
Smu^  Wdis  enticed,  I  could  almost  say  sedricedy  by  a  shmliiB 
ihvitatioii^  waA  after  being  told,  that  to  have  him  for  a  ^uei^ 
lArttr.MSbticited  as  a  honour,  he  found  himself  shafabilF 
Imated ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  at  separation,  was  ofaavgea 
4bm  price  of  the  best  boarding  houses.  This  was  the  res} 
iBalise  of -the  tenipofary  breach  between  Thomas  Paine  and 
WiUliam  Gafver.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  a  word  to.&e 
jiisparagement  of  William  Carver,  from  whom  I  have  re^ 
5^eived  nothing  but  kindness  and  the  most  flattering  euiogj> 
2  would  not  have  said  it  on  any  other  ground,  than  that  I 
tbtok,  to  wipe  off  the  smallest  accusation  from  the  character 
of  Thomas  Paine,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify-tha^ 
sacrifice  of  the  esteem  of  a  thousand  William  Carvers.  '  ..^ 
<  Where  you  enter  into  general  charges,  that  M»-  Pain^ 
was  dishonest  eind  cruel,  1  can  only  meet  you  witha^g^cal 
denial/  In  the  memoirs  written  by  Rickman  and  Sherwin^ 
you  may  find  anecdotes  to  prove  his  general  humaiiity,<aad 
the  fiact  that  no  man  ever  suffered  a  loss  by  him,  thathe  di^d 
ia^QO  man's  debt  and  with  a  sinall  property  thnl^  bad  biBeok 
rSBost  teaperately  used,  is  answer  sufficient  toallgepttraband 
ffafee.charges  of  dishonesty*  BiDt  v^.here  you  deal  in>f«nfb' 
-httlaisy  aoch^  as-  ins  rdsigaataonfof  theioffioe  of  Sdco^at^y.te 
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6^^  Ti|ft.RHP^BUCiW»^ 

the  Committee  of  Cgngws  for  F.oreiga  A^r^  Mijhm 
tirestiu  ^ngUnd  for  ^  l>^b^,  you  cfto  be  ffu^i  wilk^  9%fUt 
col^TSy  which  be^p^a^  the  unspllied  bouour  9C  him  whiHil 
yoQ  would  slain. 

"  fn'the  course  of  bisdnties,  as  Secretary  to  Ibis  Coma^UM^ 
tie  was  dttculive  aud  bonest  enough  to  det^et  a^d4  e%fQm  ^r 
breach, of  trust  in  one  Silas  Dcap^y  theu  qb  an  emb^^g^.M 
some  part  of  Europe.  Instead  of  waitipg  |:q  b^vetb^  nMitUor 
duUr  laid  before  Congress,  Mr.  Paioe's  zeal>  honeis^f  uiut 
inc^gnatlon  led  him  to  expose  Deaoe  through  theoewainar 
pers.  This  was  called  a  breach  of  official  etiquette,  by  tbe 
Congress ;  but  it  could  not  be  construed  into  a  breaob  #f 
trust.  The  Congress  censured  him  for  tbia  breach  Afol&t 
oial  etiquette,  and,  refusing  to  bear  btm  ia  ao^wet^  Mn 
Paine  resigned  his  office.  There  was  no,  dismisial  wd 
he  might  have  held,  on  if  be  hi^d  liked.  Subse4|i»«Dtl|r^ 
etery  thing  ^was  proved  against  Silas  Deane,  tj^at  Mr* 
Paine  '  had  charged,  and  the  abuse  of  his  trust  was.  so 
glaring,  that  he  ^^^as  obliged  to  expatriate  bimseif.  luTery 
thing  connected  with  this  point  fedounds  to  th^  bPMMir  W* 
Mr.  Paine. 

His  arrest  for  debt  iu  London  is  as  easily  And  ^^.bop^or* 
.  ably  to  be  explained.  He  banked  with  an  Americao  Hqii«» 
in  London,  under  the  name  of  Whiteside  and  Co,  This 
bouse  failed,  and  the  assignees,  perbapSt  ^oX  knowing  Iit0 
Resources,  very  unceremoniously  arretted  bim.  Two  oibef 
American  Merchants,  who  did  know  bis  resources,  cfiitta 
forward  instantly  to  his  relief.  And  what  is  Cbere  ip.lto\ 
luore  than  the  best  of  men  are  liable  to?  You  ptaie  hiB^iMH 
tears  With  the  American  House  to  be £'^00.  I  do  npt  kpoir 
thai  you  are  correct ;  but  the  sum  is  nothing  and  w^  9fHm 
covered.  You  wonder  bow  be  became  so  mucfa  in  4c^k 
I  wonder  not,  even  if  ft  were  double  that  sum.  Att  tbttt 
moment,  the  people  of  the  UnRed  States  of  Ameiica  iia4 
brought  on  themselves  a  complete  catastrophe,  by  ^e^Uog 

i'ii  that  paper  money  in  which  it  delights  and  profits  you. to 
ieal.,  Remittances  were  with  difficulty  obtained  and. all 
Was  stagnation.  Mr.  Paine>  on  coming  to  Ex^laad,  fi'f^t 
dettfedtia  annuity  on  bis  mother.  This  was  about  bis  tort 
ft'rt  in  England,  after  the  peace  with  America,  tbatii^  4;oold 
^isit'it  safely;  and  this  says  a  word  or  two,  against  c| 
aispoijition  to  cruelty,  inhumanity  and  dishonesty.  Bad 
titeti  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mothers,  evep  if 
th^y  be  aged,  widowed,  and  poor.  His  income  wap  ne^f^f 
great)  never  exceeding  four  or  £ve  hundred  pound  a  year. 
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tto^ctir^less  wni^  he  about  ac^^umulatfng  properlyi  5or..  1^ 
nviglil  feavie  beeti  a  rich  man,  by  the  powi?f  of  (lis  .pen,.if  Jie 
bod^o^d  even  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  hoDourab((^  bar- 
ter. Id  LoudpD,  be  mipgled  la  the  very  i^est  cpropai^y  .4 n<l 
^a^^  I'ten  agoest  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  mioi^ters,  ip  QPm* 
flatly  witb  Burke,  the  proof  of  which  I  haveseeu^iii  liMrk^^v 
bknh  writiDg^.  In  such  coropaDy,  it  is  expensive  evep  to  b^ 
a  goest.  But  iu  addition  to  thi^,  he  incurred  a  great^xpcno^ 
la-experimeating  upon  his  first  model  of  an  iron  bci(ige> 
Thiiff  'is  qnite  enough  to  account  for  an  arrear  of  j£7P0. 
The  scale  oa  which  be  made  a  model  of  his  biidg^ 
Would  have  justified  such  an  arrear,  as  a  spc;culation,.aQd 
life  mail  who  made,  or  in  a  similar  case  will  make  U«  .is  en- 
tiilJBd  to  his  countrys  gratitude.  Thomas  Paine  is  the  [^.Hxer 
bf  the  Iron  Bridge  as  well  as  of  the  American  Ilepubii€fi$ 
apA  erery  bridge  of  the  kind  will  by  and  by  exhibit  his  mo- 
dii&eDt, 

'^'  I  oould  dispute  every  slanderous  point  in  youf  book  with 
%  similar  explanation,  you  impute  the  horrors  of  the  Frenob 
rer64«lion  to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Paine.  Kotfaing 
was  ever  more  falsely  asserted.  No  man  opposed  and  de-r 
frlor^d  soch  excesses  more  than  Mr.  Paine,  apd  it  is. the 
b^t^lt  of  villainy  to  impute  to  a  man,  a  participation  in  that 
to:  Opposition  to  which  be  bad  nearly  sacrificed  bis  life* 
These  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  have  t>een  eJfier 
irbeve"  traeed  to  the  associations  of  Freemasons,  and  nolbin^ 
of  Ihe  kind  was  meant  by  those  who  beg^  to  direct. tbatre^ 
volition.  Why  did  not  similar  excesses  take  place  in  Ama« 
rl«a^  Why  do  they  not  now  daily  occur  t<her«?  Tttatis 
the  ooontry  to  look  at,  to  know  the  effects  of  the  principles 
4»f  Pame.  There  he  guided  ;  but  tbe  corruptioas  of  tbe  old 
Ffei^ch  Monarchy  had  generated  too  great  a  3^orm,fQC  a 
|w>Iitical  philosopher  to  act  or  to  move  in.  Nothing  eould  ha 
W€A  done^  until  the  storm  *bad  spent  its  fury,  aad  tben  the 
allied  kings  made  a  military  despotism  a, matter  of  necessity, 
Paine  saw  and  wept  over  this :  he  protested  against  it  and 
retired  to  his  beloved  America,  as  early  as  be  could  find 
a  s^fe  passage,  or  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Yet^  FraacA 
has  gained,  with  all  tbe  excesses  of  her  revolution  ;  au(^  th^ 
irrupt  .creatures,  who  now  again  rate  ber,  are  making 
preparations  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  somewhat  aipfiilair 
revolution,  they  are  endeavouring  to  restore  those  old  ahuf 
se$^  which  were  the  first  cause  of  the  excesses  of  tbe  tevplw* 
tioti.     If  such  men  wil^  not  take  wjEtrpiSig,  why.  ahQuld,.  we 
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who  nv&*r  ourseSres  to  be  revolntionisiSy  conMra  oorseWes 
t^  wttvti  tbem. 

At  page  IS,  in  speaking  of  hiB  **  Rights  of  Man,**  yoW 
sny : — ^  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  «lt  the 
trarii  and  nonsense  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Scbooi, 
applied  particularly  to  thecircomstances  and  the  institutions 
of  the  British  Nation.  To  prepare  the  people  for  emakttkig' 
the  virtues  of  their  French  neighbours,  he  endeavour?  to' 
^persuade  them  that  no  laws  are  binding,  but  those  wblcl 
'every  man  has  within  his  own  breast," — This  is  an  aboaii* 
nabte,  wicked,  wilful  falsehood  ;  false  in  tact  and  in  infer^ 
ence.  There  is  nothing  like  it  throughout  the  whole  work,' 
nothing  like  it  in  any  part  of  any  of  bis  wofks.  The  chief 
point,  in  Lord  Erskine  s  defence  of  «*  Rights  of  Man,**  was 
the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Paine,  in  bis  preface,  bad  lard  ft 
down,  as  a  rule  proper  to  be  observed,  that  a  bad  Hw 
should  rather  be  submitted  to,  until  its  repeal  be  legislative^ 
obtained,  than  that  it  should  be  violated ;  as  a  viofaitfon- 
even  of  a  bad  law,  was  a  bad  example.  How  does  thki' 
tally  with  your  assertion,  that  be  recommended  every  mbH 
to  beeome  his  own  law-maker  ? 

Yon  say,'  at  page  15,  that  Mr.  Paine  skulked  out  6f  tfi^ 
kingdom,  jost  before  bis  trial  came  on.  This  is  also  tiAi^i' 
He  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  French  Liegislature,  by»"^ 
town  of  Calais,  and  by  two  other  towns.  Versailles  an# 
Abbeville.  A  deputation  came  from  Calais  to  London  to 
escort  him  to  France,  with  that  deputation  he  openly  tra- 
velled, and  was  insulted  by  the  custom-house  officers,  on 
bis  embarkation.  This  was  not  like  skulking.  Every  act 
every  movement  of  his  was  open  and  manly.  You  ac- 
knowledge the  escort  to  France  by  the  deputation,  in  the 
very  paragraph  in  which  you  accuse  him  of  skulking:  and 
amid  your  abuse  of  bis  motives,  and  whilst  comparing  them 
with  all  that  was  horrible  in  the  French  Revolution,  you 
seem  to  smile  over  bis  narrow  escape  from  the  'goilloliDe, 
for  opposing  those  excesses  at  their  commencement  ! 

I  pass  over  your  logi6  about  the  history,  miracle  and 
prophecy,  on  which  you  say  the  Christian  Religion  is  foun- 
ded, by  telling  you,  that  you  cannot  carry  the  Christian 
Heligion  into  tbe  first  century,  thkt  you  cannot  shew  it  not 
to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  that  you  cannot  prove  tbe  authenti* 
4nty  Of  any  one  gospel  or  epistle,  as  to  its  author  and  place 
of  its  irtt  appeamoce.  And  with  respect  to  prophecy  that 
you  cannot  give  tbe  Jews  a  residaice  in  Syria  before  the 
Babylonian  Colonisation. 
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z  Tbif  brioga  me  to  page  43,  Here  y^ii  My t tbatviie/sediif . 
eed  Mrs.  BomieviUe  from  her  husband  and  took  <her  .to* 
Ai^erica  with  him.  This  is  all  a  villanous  i&y«iition. 
There  a^  not  a  vrord  of  truth  in  it.  What  tht&k  jpu  of  aa 
okd  inaa  of  65^  worn  out  with  drinking  brandy  eooagh 
evety  day  to  kill  any  other  man,  seducing  a  woman  of  fifty 
aiid  making  her  cro&s  the  Atlantic  with  bim  ?  You  say  be 
seduoed  her  two  sons  too  from  the  father.  This  i«  a  novel- 
if  IQ  the  annals  of  seduction.  This  is  the  point  on  which 
Mcs.  Bonneville  obtained  damages  from  Cheetham.  So  far 
from  her  being  seduced,  she  did  not  leave  France  with  Mr. 
Paiaey  nor  until  a  year  afterwards,  that  she  was  sent  out  by 
her  husband,  who  proposed  to  follow  her,  on  winding  up^ 
bisafiaira  in  France.  She  seldom  dwelt  under  the  same 
roef  with  Mr.  Paine  iu  America:  though,  we  have  the  best* 
of  proofs,' that  he  generously  relieved  her  while  living  ami 
left  ber  the  bulk  of  his  property  when  dead.  The  very  vir- 
tues af  this  man,  that-  should  have  shamed  his  slanderers^ 
baTe  been  distorted  iuto  the  most  odious*  vices.  Mr.  aii4 
Mr/»«  Bonneville  are  both  living  in  Paris,  or  were  about  a 
year  ago.  I  have  corresponded  with  them.  This  seduoed^ 
woman  is  now  back  with  her  husband,  and  both  express 
the  highest  veneration  for  the  character  of  Thomas  Pf^oe^  a- 
Vibration  that  was  nevef  exceeded  towards  any  character^ 
Had  Cbeetbam  been  honest,  be  might  have  easily  satiafted 
bkoself  of  the' facts  as  it  regarded  Mrs..  BouneaFille,  to€  sh^ 
was  ia  New-York  and  open  to' every  kind  of^xamina* 
tion. 

*  I  ba,ve  done  quite  enough,  to  shew  the  vile  character  of 
your  publication ;  and,  if,  any  thing  that  I  had  published 
oould  be  so  handled,  I  verily  think  that  it  would  send  me 
out  of  life.  There  are  other  points  of  refutation  to  be  found 
in  the  postscript  of  my  third  edition  of  his  memoirs^  at  six** 
peace,  and,  as  tbey  have  been  once  copied  into  *^  The  Re« 
publicau,"  I  shall  not  again  copy  them. 

You,  a  dealer  in  paper  money,  have  much  ground  where^ 
en  to  dread  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  Paitie.  .  One 
part  of  bis  warfare  was  against  that  system  of  paper  money 
and  funding  which  has  placed  or  kept  you  in  Blaise  Castle 
You.  have  lived  and  flourished  by  making  paper  rooney^  au^ 
Paine  sought  a  revolution  in  that  matter,,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing,  or  preserving,  a  metallic  currency,  that  sho/atd 
foim  no  tax  upon  the  people,  Your  neighbour,  Mr.  Fre- 
deric Jooesi  has  lately  given  you.a.  shaking  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  I  sbali  live  to  /see  fqm^ 
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kick«lw(nii  of  Biaite  Coirlle  bf  y^r  efedJ«ofB/'  VdtfytJt 
C0iifse»6»e  nothlog  aoMtroas  in  the  vyBfem  t1sattt>tible$ 
j«u  la  mu^  a  tbdUfiaad  er  nniEiy  tbousliQd  bfls  of  piijpi^t*  >t 
tfie^4>miaal  iVfttM  of  «mDy  tbou^aod  ponady,  an^  eifb^  t^H 
Oaive  -^  lolereM  for  Itie  else  of  *tbat  paper,  or  fnt  ptopef-^ 
%f  in  exobaofe ;  a  circaimtaAoe  ^bicb  ere|it€$  sgr  "l^'cb 
veal  fKOf»er^  ft>r  yovr  eooMoiptioii  tnkd  <}epriir€8  ifife  bVdd^* 
ers  of  yoHf  bits  of  paper  of  that  real  or«ecure  property,  \\T 
a-a^ita  beany  way  <ie6trQyed,  ^y  fire  or  «niter,  by  rate  or 
mibe,  or  by  frielioa  ck  flitb,  Hg  nomiikid  vatoe  »  io  ^^  «(; 
clear  gm,  and  a  real  tax  npoa  ibe  lofler.    if  fotrr^baat] 
hf^eaks,  eyery  bolder  of  your  aoiee  !»  taxed  to  (be  am<^^' 
of  ibe  soles  wfaicb  be  bokli.    Aad  a  stiUgmater  evH  is,^^«S(, 
tkh  f»per  curreocy,  beiag  a  d€?based  .ctrrrebfty,  heiigjilpdi' 
li^  price  of  all  tbe  neoeHaariee  of  life,  witbmit  beigbteiritt^ 
the  fioroioal  Take  of  labour  Io  correepoad  n^Ub  tbe  ehaigK ' 
.  Tbia  ^tbe  wby  and  the  wberefore  ihat  yoo  are  a  arenibi^'; 
of -ibe   Vice  ^o«iely,  and  Ibai  ytVa  elamour  for  Cliah^b;'' 
StaAe,  Coti8ti4a(ioD  aad  Ibioga  ae  tbey  are.     A   man,  'Willi 
yoiK  «alot«  cannot  reason  up^a  tbis  >objee4  ;  be  wbo'auiltM':' 
ao  gain  by  Cbe  0y«ieiii»  is  alone  qualified  to  rea^o*  ti|i^K^'' 
pjo^poaed  chaages.    You  pertieipate   io   tbe  robbery  pt^^ 
dueed  by  tbe  presea^  sAate  of  tbiags,  atid  to  ask^Wm  /Id;' 
reeaoa  apoa  a  propaaed  cbaage,  is  like  adliiag  a  fififrt  tb 
peafiao  iipon  (be  probable  loid  prudeoi  overtbrcnr  t^f  bli'^ 
cbareh.     )  del^bt  to  pazde  a  priest  b.y  a  feV  plaia  ^[«e^" 
tious  ;  but  I  (ell  jbim  before  I  begiik,  tbat  I  bave  ao  fSetibf^ 
roakiDg  a  convert  of  bim.     I  am  never  so   oureasonatm;, 
wiib  mea-  wbo,  Jike  tbeir  ehaoi.pioB9  Paiey,  cannot 'sAofdP^ 
to  Jbeep  a  coaaeienee.  "\  .''^" 

Oa  getting  to  tbe  eoachisioa  of  tbis  fetter,  I  am  inforyftileidj  ^ 
tbat  Pritobard'e  Gaag»  ibe  Viee  Sodely,  abew  a  dieDO^tibiii;^- 
to  pFQseoule  tbe  fsfabtioation  of  my  print  of  yottf  GodJ    .1  ' 
can  only  proiadse  yoti,   tbat,  if  they  do  we  wiH  have  somo 
good  luta  for  onr  pains.     1  wiH  have  ont,  witb  aU  dispatch, 
a  print  pf  (bis  Gx>d  oondescending  to  shew  bis  back  partr  to 
Moses,  and  several  others,  as  fkst  as  an  artist  can  be  found  to 
do  ibemi     Your  friend,  Dr,  Stoddart,  faas  refused  to  print 
my  defence  upoo  the  sabject;  becauae,  forsooth,  like  aU 
other  strong  argument  upon  the  subject,  of  religion  it  ia  m 
blaspheoaous  libel:  a  convenient  sbufDe.     Bat  2  can  furiDt, 
only  I  cannot  get  (be  whole  of  tbe  Doctor's  ceaders«     A 
silly,  geuleel  Christian  has  been  foul  enough  ta  imitaie  the 
Jew  in   breaking  the  a'indow  and  destroying  the  prinC 
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pr^jgldd  tdta^k  s^  ooutiquaDce  of  a  shelter  fnom>  tbe  jpdign&^t 
t^QQ  x>jf,U>e  crowd,  who  m^oAced  bim  Qotil  be  wasse^n  txr 
Hj^dofra  U)e  pcice  of  tbe  wiodow  bijk]  th«>.p«kiti  He/sYatf 
tectured  into  a  coofession  of  shame  at  tfai^  ooodoeC,  ^anA 
f^uhied  out  of  tlie  side  door,  after  tbe  ofovrdbad  ifl  mtne 
fl|e«j|fimdisperae4«  wUb  feeliuga  whi^b  no  mail  oottki  to>^ 

.TJi^  subject. of  tbe,  J^vr  Goines  ia  at  the  eBd-of.ii^7£n»|: 
letter  to  you,  and  whilst  oq  the  subject,  I  must  nut  forget 
t^ejpke  of  Alderman  Tbompsou,  id  telling  tbe  Jew,^iit 
fa^!^opI4  bajre  laid  an  iafonuatioa  agaiost  the  pa>li8her 
of  tbe  print,  as  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  bring  tbe  Cbrislian 
llei^gion  into  contempt  that  religion  which  tbe  Jew  himself 
bfsid  in  tbe  ifttmo»t  contempt !  The  Alderman  doei  not  want 
sea^einsome  matters,  behaved  very  well  to  Mrs.  Wrigbt 
and  to'Tunbridge  while  they  were  prisoners  in  Newgate, 
and  jexpressed  his  dislike  of  such  prosecutions';  but^  in  the 
cljair  of  the  magistrate,  I  presume,  that  he  f&lt  a  sort  <^f  oe* 
c^ssity  of  being  a  fool  according  to  law,  in  de/enditig  the 
Op^l^nd  the  Religion  established  by  law. 

/, Witjil  this  renewed  prospect  of  hostilities^  I  must  boh} 
a^vselfopQu  to  write  other  letters  (o  you  or  to  some  member 
oj5/h^  Vice  Society.  I  feel  my  power,.a  power  which! 
D^er,f(elt  before,  and  I  am  not  at  aii  alarmed  at  tbe  prepa** 
r^Lpif^  for.  wax;  assured,  that,  as  before,  I  ahfM  come  off 
Tjctot^ous,;  and  with  new  laurels, 

,.M^ii9«iapiQ#plu9ioti,;  I  must  not  Corget  to  remind  you^  how 
°fA^' I  ^^^  written  your .  ndiemoir,  and.  bave^ewn.  yoav 
real  character  as  a  slanderer  of  Thomas  Paine. and  a-  8ir(H 
pr^f9pF^  of  rice  io  others !  This  letter  will  spread  wlM*erer 
yQuryile  publication  has  gone,  and,  I  now  leave  yoti  to 
^oy-^b^  ftuit  of  your  wickedness,  luitil  that  day  of  reck* 
ening  which  will  make  people  wiseenongh  tadeiiiand  gold 
forever/  cag  that  you  hnre issued  to  rob  them. 

RICHARD  CARLILE.     . 


.3  •    ' 


J.-:    I    •♦ 
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1 .  TJie  £n^lish  Praclioe :  a  Statements  shaww^  some  of  ihe  "EviU 
mnd  AbsHrditiei^  ^  ihe  Praeice  qf  the  English  Comnum,  Law^  at 
adopted  m  swerul  of  the  United  States,  and  particular^  in  the 
State  of  New-  York    New  York,  1 822. 

2,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  qftfie  United  States, 

BYpETEa  S.  DupoNCEAU,  LL.  D.    Philadelphia.  1824. 


Eybrt  friend  to  his  coantry  must  rejoice  tx)  see  the  spirit  of  eo- 
quiry  which  has  gone  abroad,  touching  the  nature  and  conditioa 
of  our  judical  system.  The  observation  of  President  of  MoiM»e£- 
quieu,  that  the  jurisprudence  of  every  country  lags  in  iherear,  of 
its  improvement  and  civilization  in  all  other  respects,  is^ut.tpo 
well  verifie(i  with  us ;  and  yet  if  any  country  should  be  an  excep- 
tion, it  should  be  ours,  where  there  are  no  conflicting  orders  or 
opposing  interests  to  counteract  each  other,  and  where  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  the  only  object  of  the  laws,  and  the  willof  tke 
people  Js  the  lav.  Yet,  much  as  our  revolution  has  advaAped  , 
our  political  constitutions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mauy  atrange 
and  grievous  absurdities  still  disgrace  our  laws,  and  jar  with  the 
great  and  lofty  principles,  of  which  they  never  should  lose 
sight.  •     ,.       ; 

The  first  step  towards  real  improvement  is  to  maka  tri^h  bur 
guide,  and  to  discard  all  doubtful,  mysterious  and  eqavvocatiog 
terms.  When  the  intention  is  honesty  the  language  ahwld  be  di- 
rect, and  there  is  nothing  more  suspicious  than  the  use  of  ambik- 
guous  phraseologv. 

The  defect  ana  consequent  abuse  of  laneuagiQ,  has  l>eeo  tJie 
cause  of  mighty  evils  and  of  bitter  woes,  and  is  the  greatest  and 
ihe  commonest  source  of  error:  and  therefore  good  logic  requires 
that  every  term  upon  which  any  argument  is  predicated,  should 
be  so  strictly  dehned  a^  to  have  an  exclusive  and  appropriaie 
meaning.  But  with  respect  to  our  laws,  the  very  reverse  haa 
been  the  case;  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  terms  that 
belong  to  the  subject,  and  without  the  use  of  which  nothing  can 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  it,  is,  of  all  others  yet  known  or  used, 
the  most  vague,  viz.  the  common  law.  It  seems  to  challeogetfas 
prerogative  which  Ovid  attributes  to  Proteus,  when  he  says, 

■  Sunt  quibus  in  plares  jus  est  transire^i/ray. 

And;  as  that  oracular  aa^  slippery  son  of  the  ocean  was  wout  to 
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elude  all  enquiry,  and  to  baffle  sense  and  reason  till  he  was 
chained  and  fettered,  so  we  can  never  hope  to  have  any  rational 
certainty  of  what  concerns  Jia  so  vitally,  till  we  can  bind  down 
this^evfinescent  and  fleeting  essence,  by  some  clear  and  positive 
tlefiAitibn/  We  know  more  of  what  it  is  not,  than  whatit  is.  It 
is  not  tiie  civil  nor  the  military  law,  nor  the  marine  not  the  mer- 
chant law;  nor  the  natural,  the  national,  nor  the  ecclesiastical 
law^  nor  the  law  of  equity.  It  is  not  common  sense,  unless,  as 
Lord  Coke  tells  us,  that  it  is  ''  artificial  common  sense  ;  not  the 
sense  of  any  common  men,  but  only  to  be  acquired  by  lon^  dili- 
gence and  study'' !  Touching  its  origin,  we  find  learning  and 
genius  both  run  mad.  Blackstone  traces  it  back  to  the  wilds  of 
Gaul  and  Germany ;  but  if  w^  believe  Lord  Coke,  we  owe  it  to 
the  fortunate  accident  of  the  second  rape  of  Helen.  His  words 
are  these :  '^  King  Bruftis,  the  first  Kin^  of  the  land,  as  soon  as 
'  he  had  settled  himself  in  the  kingdom,  tor  the  safe  and  peaceable 
government  of  his  people,  wrote  a  book  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
calling  it  the  law  of  tne  Britons ;  and  be  collected  the  same  out  of 
the  laws  of  the  Trojans.  This  king,  they  say,  died  after  the  crea- 
tion of /the  world  2860  years ;  before  the  mcarnation  of  Christ 
llOS-jrwrs;  Sumnel  being  then  judge  of  Israel.  1  will  not,"  he 
adds  **  examine  these  things  in  a  quo  warranto.  The  ground,  I 
thi^,  was  best  known  to  the  authors  and  writers  of  them  ;  bat 
tfiat'^se  laws  of  the  ancient  Britons,  their  contracts  and  other 
instirtmients,  and  the  records  and  judical  proceedings  of  the 
jadg;^,  were  wrought  and  sentenced  in  the  Greek  tongue,  it  is 
j^lain  and  evident  from  proofs  luculent  and  uncontrollable.''  Now 
th^  story  of  the  old  chroniclers  runs  thus:  iEneas  the  son  of 
Venus,  flying  from  the  flames  of  Tfoy,  carried  off  bis  father  Anchi- 
-^  vrpon  his  back ;  his  household  gods  in  one  hand,  and  his  boy 
TAsbanios  in  the  other,  leaving  his  wife  behind ;  and  after  wahder- 
ii^-  faff  hnd  wide,  jilting  poor  Dido,  killing  king  Turnus,  and 
tMtrrying  his  betrothed  Lavinia,  founded  a  kingdom,  out  of  which 
grew  that  proud  city  destined  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world;  he 
died*  leaving  his  son  Ascanius  heir  of  bis  fortunes.  The  grandson 
^tKia  Asbanius  was  king  Brutus,  the  greatfather  of  the  common 
law.  He  having  shot  his  father  Sylvius  with  an  arrow,  with  like 
piety  as  his  great  grand-father  brought  away,  not  household  gods, 
but  what  was  more  precious  stilly  the  common  law;  and  after 
mdi  wandering,  and  many  warlike  and  amorous  adventures,  he 
landed  at  Totness  in  Devonshire ;  and  finding  the  country  peopled 
with'  giants,  and  governed  by  their  king  Gog  Magog,  he  slew 
•both  king  and  giants  to  make  room  for  the  common  law,  and 
became  the  '^ first  krng  ofthislandV  by  killing  the  lastf 

The  next  inquiry  is,  how  this  law  came  to  be  called  common. 
Froni  the  number  of  exceptions  as  shown  above,  it  has  little  pre- 
tensions to  universality.  It  was  never  known  to  any  other  na- 
'tion  except  that  southern  hdf  of  the  island  to  which  it  was  reveal- 
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tA  by  ling  Brotus  the  giant-ltiller.  And  Wm.  Term  I>a4  goof 
reasoQ  to  fay  u|>on  hit  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  '^  if.it  wa^^ 
comonOD  it  would  not  bq  so  difficult  to  prodace;  and  ifij^wa^  fj^ 
difficult  to  voderstand,  it  could  not  be  very  coina<K>n/  &J|^«;i 
the  pedant  derived  the  word  lucvs  (a  grove)  from'  non  lucenSC 
as  though  it  were  called  light  because  Tt  was  dark  ;  go  may 'tj^it. 
have  beed  called  common  because  it  is  so  uncommon*  .*  ^' 

But  it  may  be  said  why  fight  witlf  shadows?  None  otoiK 
wise  and  eminent  jurist  now  contend  for  the  antiquated  barbanj^, 
of  the  Saxon  or  Anglo  Norman  usages,  None  t^ut  the.  2iimp&^ 
and  ignorant,  now  prattle  about  the  codes  of  the  Joas  an4  OiiUn 
runs,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Though  we  at^^pti^ 
admit  this,  tt  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  quarter  to  this  old  andTitiTe- 
terate  enemy  of  common  sense.  It  is  true  that  some  leaiite^, 
lawyers  and  judges  have  renounced  tln^  errors  of  the  ancient  fli|^ 
perstition,  and  have  fixed  a  new  sera  for  the  inception  of  Ite, 
common  law,  namely,  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  For  ja- 
stance,  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  work  !  efore  us,  and  the  Supr^ 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  ducking-stool  case.  Yet.  witt)  i 
respect  foraucfa  high  authority,  there  is  something  to  be  said  ^ti 
Mr,  Puponceau  is  a  scholar  and  an  accomplished  lawyer^  ^d,^ 
moteover,  tt  zealous  and  disinterested,  friend  to  his  counjtrj^aiQ^ 
to  mankind,  and  one  of  whom  we  are  proud ;  but  if  he  h^sovj^^ 
thrown,  the  autliority  of  Fortescue  and  Coke,  and. .  H^t^' ^i^ 
Blackstone^  he  has  thereby  shown  that  we  are  lio  loog^lQ^  bf^ 
governed  by  the  authority  of  any  great  names.  We  cannil^lpi^]^ 
thinking  that  the  acute  genius  of  that  gifted  Writer  .iitti<il^iT|| 
been  under  a  bias,  (either  from  a  too  prudent  a.nd  C^^  P)p%^ 
fear  of  innovation,  or,  from  the  point  of  view  in  Which  be  MAm^ 
ia  a  stdte,  where  ftome  unauccessfa)  attempts  at  refbr matiod  j^^ 
created  a  temporary  re-action)  when  he  declares  so  fttf^^^ 
i^gainst  a  code.  ^^-      .  , 

Yet  as   the  arguments    of  able  m^n,  though  iTiWe  *  f ^  *-*^*, 
still  scatter  light  as  they  proceed,  we  shall  eopy  the  ^ 
Mr.  Dupooceau  (p.  107)     *•  1  venerate  the  common  bw,    ae 
says,  ^'  not  indeed  the  law  of  the  S^xors^  Dunnes  and  Normtfii, 
not  that  which  prevailed  in  England  dtjriiig  tht*  rtigo  aftT-   "! 
tagenets»  the  Tndors,  and  the  Stuarl*,  biit  that  which   i 
rise  at  the  time  of  the  great  English  re  volution-  in  f^^^  miJ^j 
t^e  17th  century,  to  which  the  second  rf  vola^'  ' 

slvape  and  figure  ;  which  was  greatly  ifnpfdi> 
reign  of  William  and  Anne,  and  the  two  trfl 
during  the  last  period  aod  since,  h.iA  tac^ 
provement  and  perfection  in  thiv  country, 
greatec  luslre  than  had  ever  ilinmine'^l  the  U 
In  for4»er  timcst**  he  adds,  "  it  bore  no  re» 
now."    There  is  tmth  and  force  in  these  r 
they  prove?    Thai  in  this  coirotry  t1i»r«> 
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t  law^ or  r^thorthat  oura  is  not  that  whichj^oes.  p. Civ- 
ile na^e  of  tb^  common  law.**    'For  it  isorthe  Essence 
ao&  law'  that  it  be  immemorial,  that  i^^  *^J>eyqnd  the^ 
_  'the  memory  of  man  runneth  not   to  the  contrary/*^ 
Itled  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  to  the  oontrary. 
Sstom  since  KingKichard  Coeur  de  Lion 'beg^n  to  reign  ; 
•  "that  any  common  law  could  be  made  since  this  "  time 
^"^s  heresy  downright.     It  is  well,  therefore,  fqr  ijie 
Jtd  excellent  author,  that  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of. 
■fetter  has  subsided,  otherwise  the  Saxon  devotees,  and.^ 
Iward  the  confessor's  men  would  cry  **  stone  him,  stone 
•fefi  he  says  that,  **  in  former  times,  it  bore  no  resem- 
vhal  is  now,*'  how  would  that  be  brooked  by  thoae  who. 
hat  the  common  law,  through  all  times  and  chsmges  and| 
stiQ  beeti  one  and  the  same;  and  that  whether  it  was^ 
-atiii,  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  French  or  English,  Christian; 
.  ciatholic  or  protestant,  feudal  or  allodial,  monarchiat 
an,  It  had  still,  for  its  wise  maxim,   nolumus  mutari? 
3  princi)ple3  which  we  extol  and  partially  set  down  to. 
f  the  common  law,  are  to  be  found  only  in  statutes. 
>f  it,  so  that  if  we  should  adopt  it  without  those  sta-^ 
uld  be  slaves  and  savages.     We  should  neither  have 
t  not  bill  of  rights,  nor  the  statutes  of  treason,  nor  of 
'mteas  corpus,  nor  any  ot  those  which  put  an  end  to. 
ses  and  grievances  practised  and  perpetrated  under 
authority  of  the  common  law.      We  should  have 
riaee  forfeitures,  aids  to  make  lords*  sons  knights,' 
heir  daughters,  homage  and  escuage^and  voyages 
'\  and  heresy,  high  commission  court,  star  chamber^ 
nd  all  the  evils  of  past  ages  of  ignorance  and  ty- 

>  it  has  often  been,  that  our  constitution  recog-' 

M  law,   and   that  our   forefathers,  in  this  lajid 

birth  right,  this  may  be  deserving  of  a  .more  ^-^ 

like  other  men*s  fathers  in  very  many  respects; 

♦,  other  things,  that  they  spoke  the  lapgpage 

They  had,  however,  a  knowledge  oi  their 

Mid  maintained  them  manfully,  ah^  in  that 

ndable.     They  were  unwilling  to  be  taxed 

ont,  and  they  resisted,  at  the  hazard  ot 

ueers  and  rebels  bv  the  rules  of  the  coni-', 

ind  tea  duty,  and  after  many  unavailing* 

'  sovereign  ;**  after  the  most  humble  ana 

'f  devoted  attachment  to  his  person  an'df 

::  disregarded  and  scorned,  and  their 

threatened  and  attacked,  they  r^soC- 

>  arms,  and,  finally  deda^ed , the'irl* 
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scfvcs  frco  and  iiulepcndcnt;  and  from  that  time  theu  laogtiai^ 
changed  witli  tlielr  couditiou,  atid  we  Uearnoioore  of  Ibose  falfiome 
and  servile  terras   which,    whiiit  they  remained  subjects,  they 
were  obliged  to  use,  and  without  which  their  prayers  aii4  suppU- 
cations  never  could  have  made  their  way  even  to  the  lowest  step 
of  their  dread  sovereig^n's  throne.     And  when  they  came  to  form 
a  new   political   constitution,   it  is  rather   remarkable  bow  tfaoy 
guarded  against  any  things  like  the  adoption  of  the  Engli^  cofft- 
mon  law.     Ir  was  not  then,  indeed  the  moment,  amidst  the  cb^h 
of  arms  and  the  dm  of  war,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  an  eBiire 
Iv  new  judicial  code,  and  they  wisely  left  that  to  be  effected  when 
their  independence  should  be  established,  and  peace  and  secu- 
rity should  render  it  practicable  and  safe.      That  independenfse 
itself  was  then  but  a  dangerous  and   doubtful  experiment.    A 
political  constitution  was  what  the  exigence  required;  and  that 
was  no  servile  imitation,  but  a  free  and  original  design  sketched 
by  the  hand  of  bold  commanding  genius.     It  retained  so  naitcb 
of  the  common  and  statute  law     of  England,  and  so  much  only, 
as,  together  with  the  legislative   acts  of  tlie  colony,  oon&titutfld 
the    law    of    the    colony    rejecting    whatever    was     repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  that  constitution,  and    specifically  all  that  could 
be   so  construed   as  to  maintain  monarchy  or  chorch-estaMish- 
mcnt.     But  it  contained  another  equally  important  reservation-^ 
that  it  should  be  subject  to  be  altered  and  modified  by  future  le- 
gislation.    To  have  changed  the  course  and  current  of  the  law 
at  that  juocture  would  have  been  not  only  imprudent,  but  imprac- 
ticable; that  was  deferred  till  some  more   auspicious   moment. 
This  proud  city  and  its  port  was  still  in  possession  of  an  enemy ; 
our  independence    was  still  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  experi- 
ment.    Civil  strife  and  the  tumult  of  war  had   not   yet  ceased. 
•The  heads  of  the  courageous  statesmen  who  framed  the  oonafti- 
tution  were,  by  the  common  law,  forfeited  and  demanded*  fund 
they  in  return  struck  off  the  head  of  the  common  lav  ;  lor  the 
king  is,  according  to  lord  Coke,  the  principium  ctfinisjthe  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  common  lawl     Did  they  expect  wbcn 
they  did  this,  that  it  would  live  so  long  after?  that  like  the  Hydra 
of  Lcrna  a  new  head  would  sprout  out?    or  that  when  the  begin- 
ing  and  end  were  both  truncated  it  would,  like  the  worm  called 
polypus,  send  forth  new  shoots  and  regenerate  the  vital  organa  of 
which  they  had  deprived  it  ?       Or  did  they  mean  to  embalm  it 
with  sweet  odors,  and  keep  it  like  a  mummy,  shrunk  and  vitboat 
vitality,  or  to  be  remembered  in  rubrics  and  celebrated  in  homi- 
lies ?     No ;  their  fond  prophetic\isions,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  tempest  that  lowered  upon  them,  foretold  that  the  day  might 
come  when  their  arduous  struggles  would  be  crowned  with  fuU 
success,  <and  liberty  and  self-government  would  be  no  longer  n 
problem  :  when  their  bold  and  glorious  example  would  be  imita- 
ted ;  and  when  laws  would  be  given  to  their  regenerated  state 
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bearing  the  impress  of  reason  and  liberty,  and  founded  upon  inde- 
pendent principles  and  unsophisticated  truth.  And  never  could 
their  hopes  have  pictured  an  occasion  so  favourable  as  the  pre- 
sent J  nor  ever  was  the  want  of  such  reforin  so  manifest ;  for 
whilst  our  political  constitutions  are  the  models  of  imitation  to 
•the  regenerated  that  rise  in  succession,  like  stars  from  the  hori- 
5K)D,  and  follow  in  our  orbit,  yet  there  is  not  one  but  would  turn 
to  disgust  from  the  complex  formalities  and  antiquated  barbari- 
zes that  remain  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  administration 
of  our  law. 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  an  argument  for  eternizing  the  follies 
of  other  times,  that  our  forefathers  claimed  the  common  law  as 
their  birth-right.  If  they  did  so,  it  was  because  they  had  no  be^- 
etr  and  no  other  phrase.  The  vocabulary  of  freedom  was  then 
new  and  scanty;  for  liberty  itself  was  but  an  embryo.  And  if, 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  interpret  the  bill  of  rights  in  En- 
glaod  by  the  servile  addresses  presented  to  king  James,  from  the 
cities,  eoonties  and  boroughs,  ef  which  he  carried  great  chests 
full,  when  he  was  declared  to  have  abdicated  his  crown,  and  which 
he  bad  leisure  to  read  for  the  first  time,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Saint  Germaio 

But  after  all,  what  matters  it  to  us  now,  how  those  who  went 
before  us,  said  or  did,  in  the  spirit  of  their  day?  We  must  act 
fokd  speak  in  the  spirit  of  our  own.  We  can  no  longer  equivo- 
cate with  ourselves,  nor  with  the  nations  whose  eyes  are  upon  us, 
some  for  evil  and  some  for  good.  We  rank  too  high  to  make  it  a 
matler  of  indifference  what  our  jurisprudence  is.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  our  estimation  abroad,  it  is  of  importance ;  and  who- 
erer  can  feel  for  the  true  glory  of  his  country,  must  feel  it  to  be 
so.  We  may,  it  is  true,  amuse,  ourselves  with  vain  boastings, 
and  reiterate  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and  fancy,  touching  Gothic 
fScwBdations  and  Corinthian  columns,  and  elegant  modem  super 
structures:  bat  if  we  would  sust^iin  our  mofaland  intellectual  , 
chatacter  as  a  nation  free  and  regenerated,  we  must  away  at  once 
with  superstition,  chicanery  and  folly. 

Suppose,  as  it  happened  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  some 
statesman  or  lawgiver  should  set  out  upon  his  travels  in  search 
of  the  laws  best  suited  to  the  government  of  a  young  common- 
wealth, and  with  that  view  should  land  upen  our  shores,  what  is 
the  wise  book  of  Minos  that  we  should  spread  open  to  his  view  ? 
Doubdess,  that  in  which  our  own.  youth  are  put  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments and  rudiments  of  their  own  laws  :  the  four  commentaries 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone.  In  the  first  of.  them  he  would  read 
of  a  constitution  that  was  an  ancient  and  venerabb  edifice  till 
spoiled  by  the  rage  of  modern  improvement;  of  statutes  penned 
by  men  of  little  or  no  judgment,  so  that  the  learned  had  much  to 
perplex  their  heads  to  make  atonement  between  insensible  and 
disagreeing  words.    The  inviolability,  ubiquity,  and  immorality 
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bfaTJiiiitirdli  fei  jifhose  will  and  autliority  it  Is  Uie  m'osk' atSUnois 
'^'of  crimi^$  to  be  indocile;  vi\\o  is  afone  the  fountain  of  all  Vonor 
-ktid  Offficb,jua(ice,  Ifl(w,  and  mercy,  from  whom  all  hoTd  tBeir  ejp- 
4rite«"ai  frbmhjs  bountiful  gift,  to  be  resumed  where  the"  ^pb^i- 
tions  are  forfeited,  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  bjf  fi'^i 
"j^anted,  and  to  whose  person,  all  born  in  his  dominion  are  Qoqqd 
fbf  life  by  an  allegiance  which  they  never  can  shake  off,  in  what- 
>vet  region  of  the  earth  they  may  fix  their  abode,  and  who  pan- 
*ttof  even  migrate'  against  his  wrll.  Without  whom,  in  effectj  hp- 
' 'thing  is  that  is  ;  for  every  thing  is  his;  his  kingdom,  his  peopjje, 
"hit  •■•«*%»   u:-  ^^-^-   l:_  LI—I. I-.'-  I —   i-» i^_  A 1»_ 


church;  and  treason  to  his  person,  even  in  imagination,  is  mip- 
iihed  by  hanging,  drawing  and  quartering,  embowelllhg  §mve, 
throwing  (he  entrails  in  the  face,  and  placing  the  head  and  four 
quarters  at  his  gracious  disposal.  The  wandering  stranger  woa)d 
then  learn  the  necessity  of  different  ranks  and  privileged  orders, 
from  the  Dnke  and  Dutchess  to  the  howling  beggar;  of  tlie  he- 
reditary legislators  and  judges  in  the  last  resort  of  the  chuTch 
dignitaries  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  sexton  and  the*  par^h 
clerk,  and  might  be  tempted  to  inquire  why  these  doctrines  were 
inculcated  so  persuasively  into  the  minds,  and  made  to  compose 
the  manual  of  our  youth,  if  it  were  not  intended  that  they  should 
tmne  theii*  fathers*  names  for  having  traitorously  wil'^drawn 
thair  natural  allegiance,  and  sacrilegiouly  overthrown  th6  alta(rs 
of  the  common  law,  and  the  holy  alliance  of  the  churchr  and 
Btate.  *    -]^^    . 

In  the  second  book,  he  would  find  the  whole  doctrine  of  feuds  ai^d 

services  and  tenures  and  villeinage,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  bartar- 

'  tftti  and  slavish  times  dimly  disiinguished  through  the  mist  prages^— 

the  abstruse  learning  of  estates,  and  the  strange  fictitious  methods 

of  transfering  them — the  necessity  of  corporal  tradition  for  (lie 

sake  of  notoriety,  and  the  means  invented  by  the  clergy  and  tte 

judges  to  defeat  that  principle — uses  and  double  uses  invented  in 

times, of  mutual  attainders  in  the  long  and  frequent  periods* 'of 

,civij  wars  and  bloody  usurpations,  to  prevent  forfeiture^  andcott- 

'fiscatioiis— the  construction  of  men*8  tfrills  by   their  intentions,. 

■jprovided  the  intentions  agreed  with  the  rules  of  law  which  never 

did  agree  with  the  intentions — and  a  thousand  such  subtleties  \n 

which  it  would  be  more  honorable  to   be  unskilled  than  skilled} 

if  the  iyraht  custom  had  not  thrown  his  mantle  over  their  defor- 

.inity. 

Tn  the  third  book  he   would  see  the  remedies  for  civil  wrongs 

wit'h  all  their  wonderful  changes:   the  Saxon  plaint  praised  for 

it§  unlettered  simplicity:  the  quaint  formalities  of  the  Norman 

,  w.rits,and  the  process  growing  out  of  them,,  requiring  seven  years 

lo  bring  a  defendant  16  appear  ;  of  which  dhe  highest  praiSB  was 
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\%  *B.cU  the  kS  Courtis  ""^  ^H^'^P-  ">Jf«°'°"f  Miw.8 
"W»X*«PPosSVbat   len^r?  f'S^^^'I^'y  acquired  jvTdii- 


'  tv   thaf  ?r?ol     ,u^l   informing  the  sheriff  of  that  othei  «oI>b. 

"^a^U  of  Mttv  Si„Hl  "^  contrivances  that  coristitnte  the 

'  fails  a^a?r&""'  "'"^  ^^^  "'*''"*"  of  amendraenu  and  i- 

■  IdS  an^Tn  V      u-""°'y  "'°''''''  *^«  *'*^e""  *fter  good  W- 

"Sd  r.riv    ^   '"  °"  badiw.cks;  and  that  all  such  contrivais 
CQuia  only  serve  to  p- vb  «rp,»r  m„r<.  j: :. •-uumiv«ih;^s 


rumor  more 
"~~magio  of 


miill^^r  'i  "^^  ''«*  expressed  irhirdeed7harnya7wK 

-Md'edl^  "w"   ?.'"k''\-"°  ^f  ^  ^'°S  *^«  ever  dont "orTt 
ipten^ea  ?     Would  he  believe  that  such  a  case  could  Mist  in  a 

;^^  9f  common  sense  ?     What  would  he  think  of  afit^rcl! 

^^zance  de.  4roit  comme  ceo  gu'il  a  de  son  don.  or  surmlt^Jed: 

,*^*Oa«tum.  and  all  the  goings  out  and  comingM-nTnTvrch 

,.^fpF  Jacob  Moreland;  and  what  of  this  JaVwlrf/  X  L" 

•,,pp.te  of  rotation  in  office,  has  for   centuries  heJd' the  kcraJie 

'^  y  fr""^91  ^°»^''««^  "«  -"ight  indeed  sa,  S  HaS 
.  '  Th-8  fellow  might  be  in  his  time  a  |reat  buyer  of  land,  MihSl 
,.8tatutes,hisrecognizS„ces,  his  fines,  his  double  voftchor-an'd 
,M.  revenues:  but  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  reeoverriJ 
fi>»ft.^?c°Ver4e8,  to  lave  his  fine  pate  'filled  with  fine  dirt  J^ '  ■"^.'^ 
-:.   4r,<J*;fl'"ous  of  knowing  how  an  estate  in  land  was  to  W  ,„•  • 

vered  from  a  wrongful  possessor,  he  mnst  first  be  ^5,^' 
,^»maj,U-^kp^TticuhT  wrong,  *s  disseizee,  abatemm   !h»a 
,,V?"v<f?forcemept.  and  so  op  :  of  the'  rormedon  /n  fhe  Se^'cJl . 
xi?PA,f^etter^  of  writs  of  entry  in  t&eo^r.  the  cii   TnAT^*^" 
,^n.^  woyld  he   not  exc^i«^  ^fO^  «par/my  acTinrj^  *^P'*'''- 
,gr^^,^y^l,r.inj"    .Xhen,J,/^'ig,,V,!^^^^^^ 
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bttppy  and  beneficial  method  called  ejectment,  invented  bj  the 
courts  for  the  avoiding  the  difficultiiies  and  impracticable  nature 
of  tboee  ancient  and  bepraised  writs,  by  the  representation  of  a 
comedy,  in  which  the  dramatis  persofUB  are  as  follows  : 

The  lessor  of  the  Plaintiff,  a  real  person,  who  seeks  to  recover 
bis  land. 

James  Jackson,  an  ideal  person,  who  is  supposed  to  take  a 
lease  and  enter  lipon  the  land,  and  is  called  lessee  of  the  plain* 
tiff. 

John  jThrustoutf  an  ideal  person,  who  being  of  more  muscular 
force,  thrusts  the  other  ideal  person  out;  but  being  sorry 
for  what  he  has  done,  writes  a  letter  to  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion, that  he  must  defend  his  own  possession,  a3  he  means  to 
he  of. 

The  Defendant,  a  real  person,  who,  on  receiving  the  ideal 
letter  from  the  ideal  Thrustout,  being  much  affected  by  its  con- 
tents, applies  to  the  court  to  be  admitted  to  defend  bis  own 
cause. 

The  Judges,  real  persons,  who  indulge  the  defendant,  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  he  will  confess  three  ideal  things,  viz. 
lease  entry,  and  ouster. 

The  most  affecting  scene  is  .where  the  defendant  balances  be- 
tween his  concieuce  and  his  interest;  for  if  he  will  not  consent  to 
confess  the  three  lies,  though  the  real  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  as 
against  him,  yet  he  gets  judgment  against  the  ideal  person  Thrus- 
tout, and  he,  the  real  d.efendant,  is  for  that  cause  turned  out  of 
possession.  He.  therefore,  yields  to  the  temptation,  complies 
with  the  desire  of  the  court,  and  openly  declares  the  three  lies  to 
lie  three  truths,  and  having  so  qualified  himself  to  appear  in  the 
temple  of  justice,  he  is  admitted  to  do.  so  in  the  place  of  the  ideal 
man. 

The  other  ideal  persons  are,  the  common  law,  who  enters  in 
triumph,  and  comes  in  the  front  with  a  tr^in  of  sergeants,  outer 
and  inner  barristers,  attorneys,  special  pleaders,  prothonotaries, 
secondaries,  masters,  clerks,  pledges  and  summoners,  amongst 
whom  are  the  twin  brothers  John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe,  and 
their  twin  cousins  John  Den  and  Richard  Fen. — Truth  and  com- 
.mon  sense  are  diiicovcred  in  the  back  ground  in  chains,  weep- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  made  sensible  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  of  this  proceeding,  he  might  be  told  of  the 
fiction  of  the  action  of  trover  to  try  the  truth  of  sales  by  suppo- 
sing the  goods  to  have  been  lost  and  found  as  the  only  way  to* 
"  eviscerate  the  truth,"  of  the  great  virtues  of  et  ceteras  and  wde- 
hcits  quod  cums  and  obsque  hoes,  and  the  nonsuiting  qualities  of 
vi  et  armiSy  or  the  necessity  of  declaring  that  there  was  force  and 
armB  where  there  was  none,  and  that  a  close  was  broken  where 
there  was  none  to  break ;  why  ships  are  laid  up  under  the  charge 
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of  aft  officer  called  a  scitecet  or  a  to  wit  in  St.  Martins  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  totr n  of  Schoharie,  and  for  brevity's  sake  he  might  be 
referred  to  that  indispensable  work  in  every  American  lawyers 
libfary,  the  ten  volumes  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  pleadings  as  a  table 
of  referencer  to  the  copious  stores  of  precedents.  But  would  he 
not  stand  petrified  as  though  he  had  seen  the  Gorgon's  head 
with  all  the  twisted  serpents  of  which  that  on  Minerva's  shield 
was  btit  the  type  ? 

In  the  fourth  book,  he  would  find  a  summary  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  common  law  and  the  statutory  invaders  ; 
bow  the  statute  repealed  the  common  law,  and  the  common  law 
undermined  the  statute;  how  hardly  those  acts  that  protect  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  were  won  from  prerogative  and  des- 
potism, from  trembling  usurpers  and  excommunicated  monarchs, 
who  in  their  weaker  moments  and  precarious  situations,  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  granting  to  their  subjects  the  benefit  oT 
the  law,  the  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, and  such  other  happy  and  boasted  privileges,  for  which 
.on  one  hand  a  sanguinary  code,  the  denial  of  counsel  to  address 
a  jury  for  a  prisoner  standing  at  the  bar  for  life  or  death;  and  on 
the  other  guilt  and  atrocity  after  the  fullest  proof  and  conviction, 
exultingly,  triumph  over  the  justice  of  the  law,  by  the  misspell- 
ing of  a  word,  or  the  leaving  out  of  a  letter,  as,  for  instance,  the 
writing  of  undestood  (or  understood,  and  other  such  things,  pass- 
ing all  understanding.     He  would  see  in  every  page  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  bigotry,  ignorance,  crafty  superstition  and  ruthless  per- 
secution, against  Jews  and  Quakers  and  Dissenters,  Non-Confor- 
mists, Heretics,  Witches  and  Papists,  and  many  running  sores 
not  yet  closed  nor  cicatrised,  and  evils  yet  menacing  and  i"  po- 
tentially existing,"  which  bad  times,  and  corrupt  judges  may 
again  call  into  activity,  and  as  he  contemplated  *'  the  dreadful 
accidents  by  flood  and  field"  to  which  the  most  favourable  chan- 
ges have  been  due,  and  all  the  wounds  and  gashes  which   are 
visible  upon  the  body  of  this  common  law,  some  before,  and  some 
behind,  as  the  honor  of  the  day  happened   to  be  lost  or  won, 
wonld  he  not  say,  this   may  have  been  a   **  champion  grim,  but 
not  a  leader  sage"?  and  might  not  this  disappointed  Greek  return 
at  length  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turk?     For 
though  he  might  with  truth  be  told,  that  the  great  abuses  of  past 
times  had  through  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature,  and  of  upright, 
patriotic  and  enlightened  judges,  (and  to  that  truth  we  subscribe 
with  all  our  hearts)  been  gradually  corrected,  and  that  gradual 
reformation   would  still    farther  proceed,    and  in  time  effected 
through  succeeding  decisions  of  the  bench,  as  questions   may 
arise  before  them,  yet  would  the  philosophic  stranger  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  answer?  Would  it  appear  wise  or  safe  to  a  philoso- 
phic mind  to  have  the  law  afloat,   and   its  perfection  depending 
upon  the  accidental  occurrence  of  doubtful  litigation,  or  tnat  par- 
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ticular  cases  should  mak«  the  general  law,  and  that  some  Tietim 
mu^tt^e  UAbieA  ii  4ie  feHUMUh^gp  of '^ifjai^  :pr^6i(^e^;iipd,  Co- 
drus-like,  throw  himself  into  the  yawning  gulph.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  feel  oursetres  bound  to  declare  in  favor  of  the 
wiitten  code-'  And  ainoe  we  have  judges  of  sach  tried  worthy 
le)L  th^m  b^  put  Jn  requisition  to  do  that  which  the  people  re- 
quire. 

We  shall  conclude  by  strongly  recommending  the  reading, of 
^  "  The  English  Practice,"  the  first  work  at  the  head  of  this  artJele 
■  *yhere  many  practical  abuses  very  easy  to  be  remedied,  are  poln- 

*  ted  out  with  candour  and  precision.     Its  being  imputed -to  Ae 
'  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Sedgwick,  is   in  itself  the  highest  reeocMnen- 

*  dation.  .  •    -    ' 

WILLIAM  SAMPaOH> 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  A  MASONIC 
FRIEND.  /^ 


Dbab  Sir,  Oct.  2^.  1926. 

I  KBCEIVBD  the  roanuBcript  and  Jachia  and  Baas  safe. 
Your  exposition  of  diasoory  is  exoeilent*  The  tbree  Binst 
degrees  and  Rojal  Arch  are  all  that  I  knovr  any  thing 
about,  and  jou  have  handled  them  well,  yoa  bCTeiwIy 
omitted  some  trivial  oeremoDies  which  are<  probably  iot 
used  in  all  lodges.  In  the  Royal  Arch  you  ha.ve  not /given 
'^emnmonery  of  the  exultation  as  it  is  called,  particn^ly 
.  the  ceremony  of  auiking  Noodle  wrench  the  key  stooe  fe^m 
the  arch,  and  that  exquisite  piece  of  child's  pl»y  in  Ibadkg 
tiivi  under  the  arches ! 


ANOTHER  EXTRACT. 


I'ffAVB  fonnd  a  note  in  Mactaine's  tpaD4ation  of  Mosheim's 
EJcelesiastioal  History  Vol.  5.  p.  78  abont  the  RosicmciaDS, 
\9ho  lire  there  de#ned  to  be  those,  who,  by  means  of  Dew 
(Ros)  i^pposed  by  them  to  be  the  most  powerfal  solvent  of 
gt>ld,  sought  after  gold,  or  light,  in  latin,  lax,  the  tfasee  let* 
ters  of  which  last  word  form  a  cross  X  (vir,  L  V  X.)  This 
seems  fanciful  ;  but  nevertheless  may  perhaps  be  true. 
Fancy  may  also  combine  there  with  the  Crux  ansata  or 
Triple  Tuu.  .  ..    / 
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TO  TH«  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TiiUES^  =  n 


IC 


'         '  Dorchester  Gaol,  Nov.  1,.  18i5,  seVenrti' 

year  of  imprisonmeYit  for  an  endea-' 
Sir,  vour  to  improve  the  noblic  morala^ . 

,  LBt>  roe  if  you  please,  have  a  little  of  calm  reasoning  Vitb 
JQU,  about  Mr.  Moses  Elias  Levi  and  the  print  of  the  ^'  God 

.  lor  ft  shilling/'  I  have  seen  your  yesterday*^  paper»  and  I 
yt^^  Burpriaed  to  oee,  that  you  could  justify  an  act  of  rash- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  fanatic.  You  seem  to  lament,  that  the 
MionaAa  made  the  Jew  pay  for  the  damage  done!  How 
did  you  feel  on  this  head,  when  the  front  of  your  house  was 
demolished,  from  the  indignation  of  thousands  at  your  con- 
duct as  a  public  writer,  towards  the  late  Queen  ?    Did  you 

'pocket  the  resentment  and  9hj^*  I  have  deserved  ft?'*  That 
was  not  the  act  of  one,  but  oJr  many,  a  deliberate  and  spon- 
taneous attack  by  almost  every  passer  by.  This  case,  at 
my  shop,  was  the  act  of  a  fanatic ;  and  it  augurs  well,  that 
tlifd^)>rint  biis  been  exhibited  for  many  months,  before  one 
iBiBch  faAatic  was  found  in  London.     I  have  a  Jewish  :or 

'  Christian  stone,  on  my  desk,  that  was  thrown  in  the  dark 
and  wbicfa  brake  three  panes  of  glass;  but  this  silly  J^w, 
was  tbe  first  to  feel  that  well  known  holy  seal  among  idola- 

.  lor«,  to  break  the  window  in  open  day. 

Alderman  Thompson  did  very  right  not  to  listen  %9  the 
charge  of  felony ;  because  no  one  can  calmly  auppose  tiiat 
the  Jew,  like  his  forefather  Micab*",  meant  to  steal  a  few 
Gods,  or  rather  the  metal  set  apart  to  make  tbem,  Bui  as 
to  the  exhibition  of  this  print  being  a  misdemeanouf ,  it  is  no 
more  so,  than  those  exhibitions  which  we  have  imitated,  the 
engraved  descriptions  of  the  Indian  Gods,  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Let  it  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor  and  you 
shall  have  a  ridrculous  print  for  every  ridiculous  passage  in 
the  Bible*  What  think  you  of  a  print  of  Jehovah  shewing 
Us  faaek  parts  to  Moses  ?  What  think  you  of  an  eshibij^iioU  of 

.a  God  making  fig  leaved  aprons  for  naked  Adam  ajid  Give, 
and  fitting  them  on,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to  look  at  liis 
own  work?  What  think  you  of  the  scene  of  Lot  and  bis 
daughters?  These  and  a  hundred  such  shall  be  forth  com- 
ing, if  this  print  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor^ 

.  ,  ♦.  See  Judges  chap.  17,  v^tws  I  to  5.  Conapare  it  wi^  the 
Chinese  advertisement  of  a  manufacturer  of  Gods. 
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I  shall  be  very  glad  to  talk,  over  this  subject  calmly  with 
Mr.  Moses  Elias  Levi,  or  with  any  other  person*  Aod,  if 
any  person  can  give  me  one  solid  reason,  why  the  e:Khibi« 
tion  of  such  a  print  is  injurious  to  the  public  morals,  nothing 
of  the  kind  shall  again  be  found  in  a  shop  of  mine.  I  see 
the  public  morals  to  be  bad  enough,  and  I  labour,  by  day 
and  by  nighty  to  mend  them.  My  whole  career  has  been  an 
exertion  to  mend  the  public  morals.  I  isuffer  to  this  end,  and 
am  content  to  suffer,  if  I  cannot  otherwise  mend  them.  But 
you  call  religion  a  part  of  morality,  and  I  have  proved,  and 
can  proveat  any  time,  before  the  most  learned  of  men,  that 
religion  is  a  vice,  inasmuch  as,  there  is  not  a  word  of  troth, 
not  a  particle  of  public  utility,  associated  with  it.  That 
this  is  a  fact,  I  invite  discussion  to  prove.  I  will  ask  it 
from  you.  I  will  ask  it  from  any  member  of  the  establish- 
ed church,  in  or  out  of  holy  orders.  I  will  ask  it  from 
any  man.  My  aim,  and  only  aitn^  is  to  remove  my 
ignorance ;  and,  as  I  remove  my,  own,  to  remove  that  of 
others.  About  reputation,  and  the  best  of  a  coatrdver-* 
sy,  I  do  not  care;  my  grand  aim  is  not  so  much  victory^ 
as  a  disputant,  as  mutual  instruction.  This  instruction  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  free  and  unmolested  exhibition  of 
every  kind  of  argument ;  and  my  print  of  the  Gotl  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  by  no  means  a  caricature  or  false  re- 
presentation, as  you  and  the  Jew  have  styled  it ;  is  an  ar- 
gument, and  a  powerful  argument,  to  shew,  that  there  is  no 
such  a  God  in  existence,  as  that  depicted  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  There  is  nothing  narrated  in 
those  books,  in  reference  to  physics,  that  has  the  least  ana- 
logy with  the  properties  of  matter  which  we  now  see  about 
us,  and  which  we  know,  by  analogy,  always  to  have  been 
in  a  similar  state.  Instead  of  being  books  to  gaide  us 
through  life,  they  are  books  of  darkness,  and  of  the  most 
gross  ignorance. 

'  All  these  personifications  of  deity,  or  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  are  with  learned  men,  confessedly  figurative,  and 
being  figurative,  they  are  false  ;  because  they  cheat  the  ig- 
norant, who  look  upon  them  as  the.pictures  of  real  beings. 
All  idolatry  has  sprung  from  these  personifications,  and 
all  religion  has  been  alike  idolatrous.  A  personifica- 
tion or  identity  can  no  where  exist  but  on  the  surface  of  a 
planet,  and  it  cannot  move  from  planet  to  planet.  It  lives 
but  to  die,  and  no  one  identity  can  by  possibility  hold  an 
iYnmortality.     These  are  truths^  which  f  am  prepared  to 
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discuss'irith  aoj  man.    And  I  proclaimall  contrelry  repre-* 
sentations  to  be  false  and  injurious  to  the  public  morals. 

InteHigence,  or  the  power  to  design^  is  the  criterion  of 
(he  falseness  of  all  theology.  Theologians  say  it  is  a  pro- 
perty or  spirit  that  pervades  all  matter,  or  all  nature,  as 
they  call  a  snbterfuge  for  confused  ideas.  The  materialists, 
of  whom  I  am  one,  say,  and  prove  negatively,  that  intelli- 
gence, or  the  power  to  design,  is  an  artificial  principle  con- 
fined to  animals,  and  no  where  existing  but  with  a  living 
animal  body,  cannot  exist  distinct  from  the  life  of  that  body. 
Tins  point  is  decisive  against  the  theologians.  This  point  jus- 
tifies every  public  act  of  mine,  and  proclaims  my  persecu-" 
tion  and  imprisonment  to  be  one  uniform  piecfe  of  wickedness 
and  tyrannical  power,  and  a  constant  violation  of  law 
which  exists  not  beyond  person,  property  and  public  morals. 

ladependant  of  this  decisive  point,  which  is  my  last  re- 
treat, I  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  by  history.  1  prove,  beyond  a  question,  that  the 
Christian  Religion  was  not  known  in  the  first  of  the  eighteen 
centuries  which  it  nqw  counts,  and  that  no  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ  lived  in  Judea  or  elsewhere,  other  than  as  an 
allegorical  character.  I  prove,  that  the  Christian  Religion 
took  its  rise  in  the  Grecian  Provinces,  and  not  in  Judea. 

And  with  reference  to  the  Jews,  I  call  upon  Mr.  Moses 
Elias  Levi,  to  shew  me,  from  what  part  of  Asia  or  Africa 
his  ancestors  came  to  be  captives  at  Babylon ;  for  the  Jeru- 
salem of  Palestine  was  only  a  colonization  by  the  Persian 
Princes,  and  not  the'metropolis  of  a  nation  of  Jews  or  Israel- 
ites, before  that  captivity  and  colonization.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  proof  of  a  captivity,  if  we  come  to  precise  history. 

These  points,  I  have  asserted  successfully  for  two  years, 
and  am  daity  surrounding  them  with  new  proofs.  I  have 
appealed,  not  to  the  ignorant,  but  to  the  learned,  to  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  Church  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Jew3.  '\  now  appeal  to  Mr.  Moses  Elias 
Levi  and  to  vou.^tbe  learned  Editor  of  the  New  Times 
newspaper. 
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ilOiWfj^QfH},  l,.fi|ui,.bjr.4be  i^pgr^B  of  pur  wi«^ODa,cy.jgef|f^ 
Wrfh^WWfc  tbntCJods  Afe«QW,ip  Ia<ha  mit^h  ob^WPF^^^ff? 
Aimft  mwirtWof  <5l*J  ox  carved  ia  wppd  aod  ba jck^gj^i^^ 
ii^  ai\\dfm  at  ^  pfpny  ^  piec^ : ,  and  these  qods,  ^Wfl^^^il 
4btr  i^me  QfigiPt  saM  hav«  arUen  from  jgnoracc^  rf.^f^ 
pmpertie«  of  maUer,,aQdixi  giving  the  huroaooc  Qtber|^ 
Hi^  pov«(er9,  for  the  ezisteooe  of  wbicb  ihat  igooraao^  f  ^g)^ 
O0fc  oUi^rviie  account.  .      j     .3,r.] 

In  this  same  paper  of  yours,  I  read,  that. the .^pfj^Jjjl 
Aft'iQWS*  lately  visited  by  Captain  Clapp^rtgn, /« .laugh 
exceedingly  at  our  explanations  of  the  Tfiaitjr,;,'j^.\^fj|l 
ipigbt  they  have  laughed.  I  laugh.  Eve^y  well  eduj^.^ij^, 
seQsibl^  thinking  and  honest  man  laughs  at  it.  There  w^ 
never  any  thing  taught  or  explained  one  half  so/idiCffii^ 
io  the  Pagan  Mythology.  There  is  no  authority  for.  j(„^ 
yoMr  holy  books.  The  doctrine  grew  up  by  pea^Hne^l^rom 
the  fierae  bloody  and  ignorant  disputes  among,  ^be.  fi^rl^ 
Christians,  ...  ,^  ,3^^ 

.See,  also,  in  this  same  article^  that  the&e  centra|^^|c^s 

use  the  cross  as  an  ensign  or  order.     This  corrpbor^te^  what 

.1  have  lately  shewn,  in  exposing  Freemason r^^^j^h^^^^ 

cross  is  only  a  borrowed  emblem  among  the  cbi:^l^ai^^^^ 

simpjified  or  abbreviated  figure  of  the  Triple  .Ta^tj  PfnFsnf 

AnBata,  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  many  .^t^J^r^^^flf^ 

lif^tions.    All  that  learning  or  research  has  y«l4;9P9^owar|^ 

an  explanation  of  its  symbolical  meaning  is^  tti^t  it^  ]^j?|l^ 

sents  the  animal  organs  of  generation,  or  the  general.  jp^o,^c 

properties  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

;  .  I  wiU  conclude  this  desultory  letter,  \^j  proceeding  to  b^- 

.^^^ve  the.  assertions  of  your  comment  on  the  print  of  \^ 

gg(^d  and  tb^  conduct  of  Moses  Elias  Levi,  .  .     .       ] 

>^;tFirst,  you  call- the  exhibition  a  pi?ce  of  audacity.,  a  noi; 

^^a^oe  disgxaceful  to  the  metropolis,   and  a  print   pro^ 

^^djy  ir^  ridicule  c/the  Almighty.     Abnighty^  iSra  ri^tf 

m^anyigleM^'icord  pjxi  refersto  nothing  in  exislenpe  or^tnat 

•  ^YQT  did  ^xi&L     Th^t  wbi<?|>  does  in  reality  eitist  i&^^udied 
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rldfcAifes  Dcyfting.'  lt:it'n>lafh,  tAidfetortedf  cl^ft^i^fjitt^i^f 
^^he'febd'<)f  the  Brbfe,'  th^  Gbd  df 3e#8  aifd  <7»f^tf««  V^^iWft 
^ii^'Hfa^r  that  God,  nor  Ciiiy  tlAhg  ^tiperbaiiirkr  ay^tfff<)0»4<)a 
Ufie'fifble,  bas  any  reality,  or  parald,  o^  reKreiMe;  k  <|ife 
'^ingpi  that  do  exist.  It  is  as  ''  fa(se  a»iiell,**  M  tb«>JeW(  JK 
^aiite  to  say  after  Lord  Ellenboroagh  i  wbieb,  with  t{Mi|, 
ifrasafalse  figare,  if  tbey  held  the  doctiitie  of  bdl  to^  bk 
true/  I  holding  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  can  compare  a  f aiise- 
^booaVHhit.' 

^  ^«^f  the  print  ridicules /Ad  almighty,  the  Bible  ridicules  Ifie 
'ata/igbtyjr  If  the  print  be  a  nuisance,  the  Bible  is  annfiiance- 
'u  the  print  be  audacious,  the  Bible  is  audacious.  Tbe  ex- 
lilffitfon  did  not  originate  with  me,  but  with  those  who  brn 
^Hat^d  the  Bible,  and  Mr.  Editor^  I  am  quite  ready  to  jofh 
'you  in  all  the  epithets  which  you,  in  your  holy  zeal,  for  tbe 
profits  of  religion,  at  least,  have  bestowed  upon  it  Call  it 
meiePable  wickedness,  say^that  it  barrows  up  the  feelings  of 
tbe  good  man,  that  it  teaches  blasphemy  to  our  sons  and 
^ciWugh'ters  in  the  street,  that  it  paralyses  authority  and  mi^rits, 
pumsbttfent,  and  I  will  agree  with  you.  1  am  suffering  a  se- 
4ien€6  year  of  Imprisonment  for  the  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
'Wtfctsstdte  of  things.  And  how  much  longer  is  the  labour- 
^E^g  inkn  fo  be  taxed,  to  support  that  system  of  religion,  which 
^^fAVe'to  Be  wholly  founded  on  historical  and  physical  ftt- 
^fef  Hriw  much  longer  am  I  to  be  imprisoned  for  pflb- 

Ttihitlg  the  proofs? 

^^^iip^68ing,that  my  shopman,  Christopher,  had  broken  your 
windows  and  torn  out  your  paper,  for  exhibiting  him  as  a 
".  miscreant."  How  then  would  you  have  reasoned  ?  Had 
ISl'oses  Elias  Levi  been  an  intelligent  map,  he  would 'hat^e 
seen  that  such  a  squib,  as  this  print  of  the  Bibl6  God,  was 
not  meant  to  outrage  any  man's  feelings ;  but  to  remove  the 
folly  of  such  men,  as  those  who  hold  to  such  degrading  lio- 
fions.  It  wai  and  is  meant  to  instruct  them.  It  beats  no 
'analogy  to  a  caricature  of  a  real  person,  and  no  Wise  man 
would^f^el  offended  at  such  an  exhibition,  whilst  irii!licrnsa>fe 
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cheated  iDto  slarerj  and  pauperiBm  and  perpetuated  in  ig- 
norasee  by  ite  parallel. 

I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  no  clamour  that  you  can 
raise,  and  that  no  persecution  that  men  or  women  in  power 
can  promote,  shall  put  a  stop  to  the  exposure,  the  just,  the 
righteous,  the  meritorious  exposure  of  Uiese  abominations, 
^hich  are  current  under  the  name  of  religion.  But  I  will 
reason  calmly  with  any  man  or  women,  who  will  so  reason 
with  me,  and  follow  whatever  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  shew  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  improve  the  public  mo- 
rals. 

RICHARD  CARULE. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SEJ^T  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Oct.  24,  I8S5. 

I  HAVE  completed  my  task,  in  the  exposure  of  Free  Ma- 
sonry, and  nothing  now  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  volume  to  you  it^  Grand  Patron.  If  youaie 
not  heartily  ashamed  of  the  connection,  I  must  say.  that,  as 
an  Englishman,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate that  can  patronize  such  a  social  abomination.  Belog 
hastened  by  very  weighty  matters  to  the  state  and  to  self, 
I  must  beg  pardon  for  brevity,  if  that  be  an  ofTenee,  era 
new  blasphemy,  aud  remain,  in  the  seventh  year  of  an  im- 
prisonment for  an  old  blasphemy,  an  almost  worn  out  blas- 
phemy. 

Sir,  your  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR   CASTLE. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  Nov.  2,  1825,  seventh 
year  of  an  imprisonmeni  for  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  public  morals  on  mat- 
Sir,  ters  of  religion. 

A  Jew  of  the  name  of  Moses  Ellas  Levi,  of  178  Sloane  Stceet 
Chelsea,  has  had  the  religious  audacity  to  break  your  ma- 
jesty's peace  io  breaking  my  window ;  because  I  have  pub- 
lished a  holy  scripture  design  of  his  God,  and  of  your  ma-p 
jesty*s  God,  of  the  God,  established  by  law,  a  copy  of  which 
1  enclose  for  your  majesty's  examination  as  to  its  correct- 
ness. If  these  Jews  are  allowed  to  get  into  a  fighting  con- 
dition, I  counsel  your  majesty,  that  you  will  have  the  same 
trouble  with  them  as  several  of  the  Roman  emperors  had. 
A  man  who  breaks  the  peace  or  outrages  public  morals  in 
the  name  of  his  God  can  never  be  made  to  see  that  he  has 
done  wrong.  But  let  the  Jews  beware ;  for  there  are  as 
yet  sope  very  pretty  unrepealed  English  laws  to  curb  them 
with,  enacted  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  no,  not  by 
yoar  majesty's  ancestors,  but  by  mine. 

I  will  ask  your  majesty  to  pardon  this  Jew,  as  it  was  his 
first  known  offence,  and  as  the  City  Alderman  had  just 
enough  of  ^ense  and  honesty  to  make  him  pay  for  the  win- 
dow and  two  Gods;  but  by  the  great  Adonai,  if  another 
Jew  breaks  another  window,  destroys  another  God,  and  in 
so  doing,  your  Majesty's  peace,  I  will  declare  hostilities, 
with  my  ally,  Mr.  Cobbett,  against  the  whole  race.  I  have 
hitherto  been  very  tolerant  towards  the  Jews ;  becauise  they 
were  not  christians ;  having  merely  deprived  the  vagabonds 
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of  their  boljr  laod,  or  barneo  land  of  promise,  before  the  Ba- 
bylonian Vf lonifaliea.  I  tbisk  tkef  ^ame  oil  of  Afinci* 
where  Captain  Ciapperton  has  lately  been ;  and  tbal  ihe 
Babjiooian  Princes  gaTe  Jemsaleip  to  a  few  captiTes  as  a 
colony  and  as  a  buiiesque  upon  their  ctaioi  to  asd  pros* 
pect  of  a  land  of  promise  that  Howetta  with  milk  atid  kr^ 
ney, 

I  hope  I  shall  not  break  yoar  majesty's  peace  and  a  blood 
Tosi^.-by  makiof  yodt  majesty  laofh  after  dinaer  oner 
this  letter  and  its  compatnion  the  God !  Assuring  yotir  ma* 
jesty,  that  I  have  no  idol  but  your  majesty,  and  that  I  will 
never  corrupt  your  majesty  with  flattery  or  prayer,  I  le* 
main^ 

Your  majesty's  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


PrinteilMidPablifthed  by  R.  CAmuLE,  135,  Fleet  Slr«6U— All  Correspoc- 
fences  for  **  The  Bepeblicss'*  to  be  left  «t  the  ploce  of  pubKcatioii. 
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N^  W,  Vot.  12.]  LoNDaw,  Friday,  Ndv,  ^8.,  18«5»  [l^irtO|B  6di  3 
jU  hJ.J    fli...    ,     II    |i..  I      II  luj    ..I     I.       .     ■  i^.ii    p.   )i.  „,t,, 

AN  ORATION,  DELIVERED  ON  MONDAY,  FOURTH  OF  * 
-  ■  '     '  ^   .  J-ULY,.18a6,    '      .  ;        .i  t 

A  ^m9NM«ora/tbft  of  Antetican  Independence,  before  the  Supreme  ^ 
ffyteei4fipf  dfthe  C^mmonw^th^  and  the  City  Council  and  In-  . 
^Juibi^nts  of  the  City  of  Boston.    By  ChartesSprague,   Printed 
hf  Order  of  the  aty  CoUnaiL     Boston:    Truemd  Qreewe^ 
.€iiy  Pirinferf.  ,  i824.        ... 


ORATION. 


Vtf^  on  ^tt  eipiy^  JlAffers  akmg  these  sacred  waHs,  the  npirit- 
kiodbse  anthem  ?  Why,  on  this  day,  waits  the  herald  of  God 
it  the  altar,  to  utter  forth  his  holy  prayer  ?  Why,  on  this  ciw, 
congregate  here  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  df  the 
land? — Fathers!  Friends!  it  is  the  Sabbath  Datof  Freedom  \ 
The  race  of  the  ransomed,  with  grateful  hearts  and  exulting 
voices,  have  again  come  up,  in  the  sunlight  of  peace,  to  the  Ju- 
bilee of  their  Independence ! 

The  story  of  our  country's  sufferings,  our  country's  tritimphs, 
though  often  and  eloquently  told,  is  still  a  story  that  cannot  tire, 
and  must  not  be  forgotten.  You  will  listen  to  its  recital,  how- 
ever unadorned ;  and  I  shall  not  fear,  therefore,  even  from  the  place 
where  your  chosen  ones  have  so  long  stood,  to  delight  and  enlighten, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  address  you.  Though  I  tell  you  no  new  thing,  I 
speak  of  that,  which  can  never  fall  coldly  on  your  ears.  You  will  lis*^ 
ten,  for  you  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  heroic  men,  who 
lighted  the  beacon  of  "  rebellion,"  and  unfurled,  by  its  blaze, 
the  triunfphant  banner  of  liberty;  your  own  blood  will  speak  for 
me.  A  feeble  few  of  that  intrepid  band  are  now  among  you,  yet 
spared  by  the  grave  for  your  veneration ;  ,th6y  will  speak  for  me. 
Their  sinking  forms,  their  bleached  locks,  their  honourable  scars ; 
—-these  will,  indeed,  speak  for  me.  Undaunted  men !  how  must 
their  dim  eyes  brighten,  and  their  old  hearts  grow  young  with 
n^tttre,  as  they  look,  round  on  the  happiness  of  their  own  crea- 
^ '■  ■    '■'  ■        ■'  I   .,■   m ■■,.■>,.  ■■      ,  .. ,    ■'*,.*  1  ■ .   ■  1 

'     Primed  ml  Fakdisked ky.R. £etiiJ^\m^^Mi^ffStn^"    .^,  ., 
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tlon.^  L6nf  may  \hty  rctoam,  otir  glad  arid  grateful  .^ttft^,  14 
t«ach  118  sill,  fhat  we  may -treasure  aM,  of  Wife  liour  6f  dotibf  jioA 
•danger  r  dn^A  wheti  their  God  shall  sumifion'  them  id  M^gloriaai 
regt,  way  they  bear  to  their  departed  comrades  the  iConfitrfiattcm 
of  their  country^a  lenown.  and  their  children's  fclfcity.      .  ,     '  ^ 

We  meiat  t^  iadalge  in  pleasing  reminiscences.  One  happj 
houw^hoM,  we  haVe  come  round  the  table  of  memory,  to  banqn^ 
ow  th*'good  deeds  of  others,  and  to  grOw  good  onrselres,  "by  \hiz 
on  which  we  feed.  Our  hope  for  remembrance,  our  desir^  to  re- 
member friends  and  benefactors,  are  among  thewarmest  and  purest 
tfenitments  of  our  nature.  To  the  former  we  cling  stronger,  as 
life  itaelf  grows  weaker.  We  know  that  we  shall  forget,  but  the 
thought  of  being  forgo  tton,  is  the  death -knell  to  the  spirit 
Though  our  bodies  moulder, .  we  would  have  our  memories  live. 
When  we  are  gone,  we  shall  not  hear  the  murmuring  voice  of  af- 
fection, the  grateful  tribute  of  praise ;  still,  we  love  to  believe  that 
Toice  will  be  raised^  and'that  tribute  paid.  Few  so  humble,  that  they 
sink  below,  none  sq  exalted,  that  they  rise  above,  this  common  feel- 
ing of  humanity.  The  shipwrecked  sailor,  thrown  on  a  shore 
where  human  eye  never  lightened,  before  he  scoops  in  the  burn- 
ing sand  his  last,  sad  resting-place,  scratches  on  a  fragment  of 
his  shattered  bark  the  record  of  his  fate,  in  the  melancholy  hope 
that  it  may  some  day  be  repeated  to  the  dear  ones,  who  have  long 
looked  out  in  vain  for  his  coming.  The  laurelled  warrior,  whose 
foot  has  trodden  on  crowns,  whose  hand  has  divided  empires, 
when  he  sinks  on  victory's  red  fields  and  life  flies  hunted  from  each 
quivering  vein,  turns  his  last  mortal  thought  on  that  life  to  come, 
his  country's  brightest  page. 

The  remembrance  we  so  ardently  desire,  we  render  unto  others. 
To  those  who  are  dear,  we  pay  our  dearest  tribute.  It  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  most  simple,  in  the  most  sublime  forms.  We  behold  it 
in  the  child,  digging  a  little  grave  for  its  dead  favourite,  and 
marking  the  spot  with  a  willow  twig  and  a  tear.  We  behold  H  in 
the  congregated  nation,  setting  up  on  high  its  monumental  pile  to 
the  mighty.  We  beheld  it,  lately^  on  that  green  plain,  dyed  with 
freedom's  6rst  blood  ;  on  that  proud  hill,  ennobled  as  freedom's 
first  fortress ;  when  the  tongues  of  the  Eloquent,  touched  with 
creative  fire,  seemed  to  bid  the  dust  beneath  them  live,  and  the 
long-buried  come  forth.  We  behold  it  now,  he/e,  in  this  conse- 
crated temple,  where  we  have  assembled  to  pay  our  annual  debt 
of  gratitude,  to  talk  of  the  bold  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  from  the 
day  of  peril,  when  they  wrestled  with  the  savage  for  his  birthright, 
to  the  day  ofglory,  when  they  proclaimed  a  new  charter  to  man, 
and  gave  a  new  nation  to  the  world. 

•Roll  back  the  tide  of  time  !  how  powerfully  to  us  applies  the 
promise :  ••  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance."  Ndt 
many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  circled  with  all  that 
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exaUaand  embelliah^s  qi? ilized 'life,  (be  raak  .iktf  tie  Ddddedia 
lt,he  wiod^  a^d  the  wild  ibx  dug  his  hole  .iiQ«pared.  Hene  lived 
pjxd  toyed  another  race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  $2m^  tun  that 
roIU  over  your  heads,  thi*  Indian  hanter  pursued  l^e  panUog  deer; 
gazing:  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for  youy  the  Indian  lover 
wooed  his  dusky  mate.  Here  the  wigwam  bbse  beamed  ot»  the 
tender  and  helpless,  the  council  fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  daring. 
Kow  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now  ih^ 
paddled  the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  Here  they 
warred ;  the  echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying 
death-song,  all  were  here  ;  and  when  the  tiger  strife  was  over, 
here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace.  Here,  too,  they  worshipped  t 
and  from  many  a  dark  bosom  went  up  a  pure  prayer  to  thei  Gre^t 
Spirit.  He  had  not  written  His  laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone 
but  He  had  traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts.  The  poo«: 
child  of  nature  knew  not  the  God  of  revelation,  but  the  God  of  the 
universe  he  acknowledged  in  every  thing  around.  He  beheld  him 
in  the  star  that  sunk  in  beauty  behind  his  lonely  dwelling,  in  the 
sacred  orb  that  flamed  on  him  ffom  his  mtd-day  throne ;  in  the 
flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning  breeze,  in  the  lofty  pine,  that 
defied  a  thousand  whirlwinds ;  in  the  timid  warbler  that  never  left 
its  native  grove,  in  th&  fearless  eagle  whose  untired  pirtipn  was 
wet  in  clouds ;  in  the  worm  that  crawled  at  his  foot,  and  in  his 
pwn  matchless  form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that  light  to  whose 
mysterious  source  be  bent,  in  humble,  though  blind  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away«  Across  the  ocean  c^mie  a  pil- 
grim bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former  were 
jsown  for  you,  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  simple  na- 
tive. Two  hundred  years  have  changed  the  character  of  a  great 
continent,  and  blotted  for  ever  from  its  face  a  whole,  peculiar 
people.  I  Art  has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the  aaointed 
ctuldren  of  education  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the 
ignorant.  Here  and  there,  a  stricken  lew  remain,  but  bow  unlike 
thetr  bold,  untamed,  untameable  progenitors !  The  Indicm^-oS 
falcon  glance,  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad, 
.the  hero  of  the  pathetic  tale  is  gone !  and  his  degraded  offspring 
crawl  upon  the  soil  where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  nts 
bow  miserable  is  man,  when  the  foot  of  the  conquerer  is  on  his 
neck. 

As  a  race  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their  arrows  are 
broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in  the  duat. 
Their  council  fire  has  long  since  gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their 
war-cry  is  fast  dying  to  the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly 
they  climb  the  distant  mountains,  and  read  thetr  doom  in  the  set- 
ting sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the  mighty  tide  which  is 
.pressing  ^em  away ;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of  the  last 
wave^  which  will  settle  over  them  for  ever.'    Ages  hence,  the  vfr 
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mMlF6'\?liNii*liitiff)  M  lie  itandk  b^  some  grdwi^g  citv,  wut  poii' 
Jerosibd  ttractute  of  their  disturbed  rexnains,  and  wotider  {o 
whatittttDDer  of  person  they  belonged.  They  wil!  live  only  ip  ^xe 
songs  •fiddwomcles  of  their  entenninators.  '  Let  these  be  f^tth 
fol  u>  their  nuie  virtaes  as  men,  and  pay  due  tribute  to  theW  u^- 
'hap^yfato«s  a  people.  ^ 

To'thtt  Piotrs,  who,  in  this  desert  region  built  a  city  of  refu|;^, 
Ihtie-kss  than  to  the  Bratb,  who  round  that  chy  reared  an  in^- 
pregnable  wall  of  safety,  we  owe  the  blessings  of  this  day.  To 
«iijey«  and  to  perpetuate  reKgions  freedom,  the  sacred  herald  of 
oivil  iiberty,  they  deserted  their  native  land,  where  the  foul  spirit 
of  persecttliioin  was  up  in  its  fury,  and  where  inercy  had  loi^ 
wept  at  the  enormities  perpetrated  in  the  abused  names  of  Jeho* 
Tah  and  Jesus.  *'  Resist  unto  blood  ;'*  blind  zealots  had  feuni} 
in  the  bible,  and  lamentably  indeed,  did  they  fulfil  the  commaod, 
With  '*  Thus  sailh  the  Lord,"  the  engines  of  cruelty  were  set  in 
motion,  and  many  a  martyr  spirit  like  the  ascending  prophet  froo^ 
Jordan's  liank,  escaped  in  fire  to  heaven. 

It  wae  in  this  night  of  time,  when  the  incubus  of  bigotry  sat 
heavy  on  the  human  soul; —  \\ 

When  crown  and  crosier  ruled  •  coward  world 

AiKi  mental  daikness  o'er  the  nations  curled, —  , 

Whes,  wrapt  In  sleep,  earth's  torpid  children  lay. 

Hugged  their  vile  chains,  and  drsaued  their  age  t^ffij^ — 

T was  then,  by  faith  impeiled,  hv  ftvedom  fired,  .  ..    > 

Bv  hope  supported,  and  by  God  inspired, —  >  '      : 

'Iwss  then  the  pilgrims  left  their  fathers'  graves,  •.    v   • 

To  seeka  lioitB  beyond  the  wattte  of  waves ; 

And  where  it  io«e,  all  rough  and  wiatfy,  HSaE, 

Tbey  swelled  devotion's  lo^gi  and  dropped  devotkHTs  tear*   < 

Can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  firmness  of  this  litt1,e  bri^W- 
hood,  thus  self  banished  from  their  country  ?     Unkind  «tnf)'Cni^|; 
it  was  true^  bvt  still  their  eonatry  ?    There  they  were  bom;;  and 
there,  where  the  lampofi  life  was  lighted,  they  had  .hoped  it^; 
wouki  go  out.    There  a  fatlierV  hand  had  led  them>  a  uotBo^' 
smile  bad  warmed  them.    There  were  the  haunts  ef  tb^  tibyisli 
days^  their  kinsfolk,   their  friends,  their  recollections,  their  alt. 
Yet  all  was  left ;  even  while  their  heart-stringe  bled  at  the  part- , 
ing,  aU  was  left;  and  a  stormy  sea,  a  savage  waste,  andafbarfot 
destiny,  were  encountered — for  Hbavbn,  and  for  Ybir. 

It  ia  easy  enough  to  praise,  when  success  has  sanctified  the 
ant:  and  to  fancy  that  we,  too,  could  endare  a  heavy  trial,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  rich  reward.     But  before  the  deed  is  crown- 
ed^ while  the  doers  are  yet  about  ns,  bearing  like  ouraeiyes  the  " 
CQirimoo  infirmitiea  of  the  flesb,  we  stand  aloof,  and  are  not  always  ' 
ready  to  discern  the  spirit  that  sustains  and  exalts  them.    When 
centuries. of  experiem^e  have  roHed  away,  we  laud  the  exploit  on  [ 
which  we  might  have  frowned,  H  we  had  lived  with  those  who  ; 
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left  t^ir  agebefriuito  achieve  U.  .,.We.if€^  ctf«tiip«f6»/fottnM, 
^ndl  people  redeemed,  pf.acUooy  i^mMmfid  l^vU»dtf«n4  httUonlKl 
^%  romance,  and  Pur  h^sarts  leap  at  ..the  k^ty  jre^ttal  i.  w«  fefil  at 
^tjrould  be  a  glorious  thing  to  4Qatcb  th^  l^nreli'^MC.  ifl|«oK|tk{aicie.- 
But  It  is  in  tbe  day  of  doubt,  when  tba  result  is  luMkieii;  inicioudk, 
i^hen  danger  stands  in  every  path,  and  death  !«•  UirU^^  in,  tirery 
cpn^ec^  it  is  then,  that  the.mea.wbo  areboro  for  ^real  ^oaslons, 
stftri  boldlj  from  the  world's  tremblipg  multitude,  and  swear  ft> 
''^.do,  or  die/'  .   . 

',  l^iich  m^n  were  tbey  \fho  peopled  ;-^svich  mw,  .tQO»  werre  tbey 
who  jr^i^rt;^^?  these  shores.  Of  these  latter  giant  spiri^,  wbobatr 
tied  for  independence,  we  are  to  remember  that  destr^ctiM  aw«ited  . 
defeat.  They  were  '*  rebels,"  obnoxious  to  the  f^te.of  "  rcbeis." 
They  w«re  tearing  asunder  the  ties  of  loyalty,  and  bazardidg  ail 
the  sweet  endearments  of  social  and  domestic  ]ife»  They  were 
unfi tended,  weak,  and  wanting.  Going  thus  fortb,  agaiQst  a  pow- 
erful and  yitidictive  foe,  what  could  they  dare  to  hope?  what  bad 
they  not  to  dr^ad  ?  They  could  not  tell,  but  that  vengeance  would 
boot  theoi  down,  and  infamy  hang  its  black  scutcheon  over  their 
g^rares.  They  dtd  not  Know  that  the  angel  of  the'  Lord  would  go 
lorth  with  them  and  smite  the  invaders  of  their  sanctuary.  They 
did  not  know  that  generation  after  generation,  would,  on  this  day, 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed;  that  the  sleeping  quarry  would  leap 
forth  to  pay  them  voiceless  homage ;  that  tlieir  names  would  be 
handed  down,  from  ikther  to  son,  the  penman's  theme,  and  the 
poefs  inspiration;  challenging,  through  countless  years,  the  jubi- 
lant praises  of  an  emancipated  people,  and  the  plaudits  of  an  ad- 
miring world!  No!  They  knew,  only,  that  the  arm  which  should 
protect,  was.  oppressing  them,  and  they  shook  it  off;  that  the  cha- 
lice, ^r.e^^nj^d;  to  their  lips  was  a  poisoned  one,  and  tbey  dashed 
it  away*  Th^y  knew,  only,  that  a  rod  was  stretcbed  over  them  for- 
tbeir  audacity;  and  beneath  this  they  vowed  never  to  bend,  whifia 
a. singly. pulae  could  beat  the larum to  <'  rebellion/'  Tbatfod  mmit: 
h»  bcoken,  or  tbey  must  bleed  1  And  it  was  broken !  LeoL  onby 
their  W43^i]|votq«v»  the  beroea  went  forth.  Clothed  ia  the  pa^^ 
n^y  of  a  righteoua  cause  tbey  went  forth  boldly.  Guarded  «by ' 
a  gopd  Providence,  tbey  went  forth  triumpbantly.  They  laboured, 
that  we  might  find  lest;  they  fought, .that  we  might  enjoy  peace; 
tbey  conquered,  that  we  might  inherit  freedom  1 

Ypi|.  will  not  now  expect  a  detail  of  the  actions  of  that  eventfat 
atfuggiev    To  the  aqnaUsts  of  your  country  bcik>ags  the  pleasing:  ^ 
task,  of  tracbg  th^  progress  of  a  revodutioo,  the  parest  in  its  orl-  - 
gin,  and  the  most  stupendous  in  its  consequences,  that  ewer  giad'* 
doned  tbQ  worU*    To  their  fidelity  we  commit  the  visdoiti  «^oh 
pUt^^ii  and  the  valowif.  wbieh  accomipiisliuBd.  ii.    The  <fctt8r  of  * 
evj^ry  c:9otested  mound,  of  every  resoaed  plain^  will  whisper  tio 
them.tb^ir  duty,  for  i^  i»  dast.tbat  brealbed  wad  blod^  the  hal* 
lowed  dust  of  men  who  would  be  free,  ormotbing. 
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Thafe,  ib  tfa«  tw^et  Witr  of  eventide,  the  child  of  sentiment  wfH 
liog'er/and  conjore  up  their  martyr  forms.  Heroes,  with  thtif 
garments  rolled  tn^blood,  will  marshall  round  him.  The  thrillkig 
fife>note,  the  drum's  heart-kindling  beat,  will  again  run  down  tlie 
shadowy  ranks;  the  short,  commanding  word,  the  fatal  voUey, 
the  dull  death-groan,  the  glad  hurrah!  again  will  break  on  his 
cheated  ear.  The  battle  that  sealed  his  country's  fate,  his  conn- 
try's  freedom,  will  rage  before  him  in  all  its  dreadful  splendour. 
And  when  the  airy  pageant  of  his  fancy  fades  in  the  gathering 
mwts,  he  will  turn  his  footsteps  from  the  sacred  field,  with  a 
wanner  gratitude,  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  gallant  spirits 
wlio  resigned  dear  life,  in  defence  of  life's  dear  blessing.  * 

The  "  feelings,  manners,  and  principles"  which  led  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  fourth  of  July,  '76,  shine  forth  in  the  memorable 
language  of  its  great  author.  He  and  his  bold  brethren  pro- 
claimed that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  the  right  of  liberty;  that  for  the  security  of  this 
right,  government  was  instituted,  and  that,  when  it  violated  its. 
trust,  the  governed  might  abolish  it.  '  That  criss,  they  de<ilared, 
had  arrived;  and  the  injuries  and  usurpations  of  the  parent 
country  were  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Recounting  the  dark 
catalogue  of  abuses  which  they  had  suffered,  and  appealing  to  Uie 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions; 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  the  only  fountain 
of  legitimate  power,  they  shook  off  for  ever  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  pronounced  the  united  colonies  an  Inde- 
pendent Nation  1 

What  their  **  feelings,  manners,  and  principles"  led  them  to 
publish,  their  wisdom,  valour,  and  persererance  enabled  them  to 
establish.  The  blessings  secured  by  the  pilgrims  and  the  patriots, 
have  descended  to  us.  In  the  virtue  and  intelKgenod  of  the  in- 
heritors we  confide  for  their  duration.  They  w1k>  attained  them 
have  left  us  their  example,  and  bequeathed  us  their  blood.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  one,  unless  we  prove  recreant  to  the  other. 
On  the  Dorick  columns  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  a  majestic 
temple  has  been  reared,  and  they  who  dwell  within  its  waifs,  will 
nev^r  bow  in  bondage  to  man,  till  they  forget  to  bend  in-reverence 
to  God. 

The  achievement  of  American  Independence  was  not  merely 
the  separation  of  a  few  obscure  colonies  from  their  parent  realm ; 
it  was  the  practical  annunciation  to  created  man,  that  he  was 
created  Jree  I  and  it  will  stand  in  historv,  the  epoch  fh>m  which 
to  compute  the  real  duration  of  political  liberty.  Intolerance  and 
tyranny  had  for  ages  leagued  to  keep  their  victim  down.  While 
the  former  could  remain  the  pious  guardian  of  his  conscience,  the 
latter  knew  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  courage.  He  was 
theirs,  soul  and  body.  His  intellectual  energies  were  pardysed, 
that  he  migl^t  not  behold  the  corruptions  of  the  ehurch ;  and  hia 
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pbyaiijoal  i>pwerB  were  fettered,  that  be  ooidd  not  ciseup  iiff^inst 
the  abu#e9  of  the  state.  Tfausceatucies  of  darkn^s  roliied  avay, 
Light  bioke^  from  time  to  time»  but  it  only  servsed  to  show  the 
auprpuoding  clouds;  bright  stars,  here  and  there,  looked  out^  but 
th?y,^were  die  stars  of  a  gloomy  night*  At  length,,  the  morning 
dawned^  when  one  generation  of  your  ancestors  willed  that  none 
bnt  their  Maker  ahould  guide  them  in  their  duty  as  Christians  s  , 
SMp^  the  perfect  day  shone  forth,  when  another  declared  that  from 
none  but  their  Maker  would  they  derive  their  immuniiies  as  meav 
The  world  had  seen  the  former  secure  a  privilege,  whose  original 
deiMsl  would  have  left  their  faith  asleep  in  its  founder's  sepulehre; 
and  they  now  beheld  the  latter  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  with- 
oot  which»  their  freedom  would  have  been  palsied  M  the  footstool 
ot  a  monarch's  throne.  • 

If,  in  remembering  the  oppressed,  you  think  the  oppressors 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  I  might  urge  that  the  splendid  result 
of  the  great  struggle  should  fully  reconcile  us  to  the  madness  of 
those,  who  rendered  that  struggle  necessary,  I  can  almost  for- 
give the  presumption  which  "  declared*'  its  right  '*  to  bind  the 
Amei^can  colonies,"  for  it  wa3  wofuUy  expiated  by  the  humilia- 
tion which  ".acknowledged"  those  same  '*  American  colonies"  to 
bfa  '*  Sovereign  and  Independent  States."  The  immediate  workers, 
toci^  of  that  poiitwal  iniquity  Jnive  passed  away.  The  mildew  cff 
shame  wiU  for  ever  feed  upon  their  memories,  and  a  brand  has  been- 
set  upon,  their  deeds,  that  even  time's  alUgnawing  tooth  can  never 
desU'oy*  But  they  have  passed  away ;  and  of  all  the  millions  they 
misruled,  the  millions  they  would  have  misruled,  how  few  remain! 
Another  race  is, there  to  lament  the  folly,  another  here  to  magnify 
thfi  wisdpmy  that  cut  the  knot  of  empire.  Shall  these  inherit  and" 
entail  everlasting  enmity  ?  Like  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  shall 
ife  come  up  hither  with  our  children,  and  on  this  holy  altar  swear 
the  pagsm  oath  of  undying  hate;  Even  our  goaded  fathers  dis- 
dained this.  Let  US  fulfil  their  words,  and  prove  to  the  people  of 
England,  that,  "in  peace,"  we  know  how  to  treat  them  "as 
friends*"  They  have  been  twice  told  that,  "  in  war,"  we  know 
bow  to  meet  them  "as  enemies;"  and  they  will  hardly  ask  ano- 
ther- lesson,  for  it  may  be,  that  when  the  third  trumpet  shall 
sound,  a  voice  will  echo  along  their  sea-girt  cliffs :  "  The  Qlory- 
has  departed  r 

Some  few  of  their  degenerate  ones,  tainting  the  bowers  where 
they  sit,  decry  the  growing  greatness  of  a  land  they  will  not  love ; 
and  others,  after  eating  from  our  basket,  and  drinking  from  our 
cup*  go  home  to  pour  forth  the  senseless  libel  against  a  people  at 
whose  firesides  they  were  warmed.  But  a  few  pens,  dipped  in 
gfdl,  will  not  r^ard  our  progress;  let  not  a  few  tongues,  festesin^ 
.  ixk  falsehood,  disturb  our  repose.  We  have  those  among  us,  who 
ace  able  b4>th  40  pai«e  the  talons  ef  the  kite,  and  puU  out  th^  fftngs. 
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ofthe  ^if&r\  who  can  ky  bare,  for  tlie  A\9gB^  of  aH  ^^'M«, 
Ilia  gsAgren^  of  the  insoidtit  r^ewer,  and  inflict  «aek  a  tm^ 
BMffk  on  tilie  track  of  the  mortified  runawajr^  as  wiH  long  Mfcfe 
froi9  bim  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  forgotten. 

Tkeee  high  and  low  detractors  speak  not,  we  trust,  the  feelirigs 
»f  their  nation.  Time,  the  great  corrector,  is  there^fast  eoMghi^ 
eaing  both  raler  and  ruled.  They  are  treading  in  onr  steps,  aad 
l^adaallVf  though  slowly,  pulling  up  their  anoient  religiMs  and 
politieal  Jandmarks.  Yielding  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  a^,  a 
spvit  born  and  fostered  here,  they  are  not  only  looseai»g  theic 
own  long  rivetted  shackles,  but  are  raising  the  votee  of  e*co6^ 
ragement,  and  eitending  the  hanB  of  assistance,  to  the  *'  rebels" 
of  other  dimes. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  we  owe  England  omeb;  a»i 
even  on  this  occasion,  standine  in  the  midst  of  ay  genoKHis- 
miaded  countrymen,  I  may  fearleesly,  williofdy,  aeknowiledge  the 
debt  We  owe  England  much;  nothing  lor  her  narCyrdoms; 
nothing  for  her  proscriptions;  nothing  for  the  innocent  blood  iMk 
which  she  has  stained  the  white  robes  of  religion  rnnd  liberty — 
these  claims  our  fathers  cancelled,  and  her  mooardi  rendered 
them  and  theirs  a  full  acquittance  for  ever— but  fbr  the  liWtig 
treasures  of  her  mind,  garnered  up  and  spread  abroad  fbr  eeattt- 
ries,  by  her  great  and  gifted.  Who  that  has  drank  at  the  spark- 
ling streams  of  her  poetry,  who  that  has  drawn  from  the  deep 
fiMintaios  of  her  wisdom ;  who  that  speaks,  and  leads,  and  tkkdktf  her 
language,  will  be  slow  to  own  his  obligatioa?  One  oi  yonr  purest, 
SMcended  patriots,*  he,  who  compassed  sea  and  land  for  libeHf , 
whose  early  voice  for  her  echoed  round  yonder  consecrated  hall, 
whose  dying  accents  for  her  went  up  in  soUtnde  and  soi^ring 
from  the  ocean ;— when  he  sat  down  to  bless  with  the  last  t^kea 
SMf  a  fatber^s  remembimace,  the  son,  who  wears  his  maitle  with  his 
name,-^bequeathed  him  the  recorded  lessons  of  Eitgland's  beet 
and  wisest,  and  sealed  the  legacy  of  love  with  a  prayer^  whose 
full  aocomplishment  we  live  to  witness  :^-*^'  that  the  spmi  of 
LiBBftTT  might  rest  Mpam  him  J* 

While  we  bring  our  offerings  for  'the  mighty  of  on?  own  lanJ, 
shall  we  not  remember  the  chivalrous  spirits  of  other  shores,  who 
slkared  with  them  the  hoor  of  weakness  and  woe  ?  Pile  to  the 
clouds  the  majestic  columns  of  glory,  let  the  lips  of  those  who 
ean  speak  well,  hallow  each  spot  where  the  bones  of  your  Md 
HpQset  but  forget  not  those  who  with  your  Bold  went  out  to 
battle. 

Among  these  men  of  noble  daring,  there  was  Owk,  a  young  and 
gallant  stranger,  who  left  the  blushing  vine-hills  of  his  delightfel 
Franoe.     The  people  whom  he  came,  to  succour,  were  not  Atl 

^.fldSlifeof  Joiieb  Qeiacy,  Jr.  hy  hb &m,  JoiiA  Qonwy,  Mayor  iifBoittB. 
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people;  bs  knew  tfaem  only  ia  the  wkk^d  s^jory  df  th^  wcoki^. 
ll«  was  no  mercenary  wretch,  atriving  for  the  vppilof  theyaii^ 
^Mbed ;  the  paktce  acknowledged  himi'or  its  Lorrl^  a«<l  the  vcdkj 
yielded  him  its  ioerease*  iie  was  uo  Qameleftsja»ti»^'»t9{kistig' KIb 
jorsrepulation;  he  ranked  among  nohks,  and.  jk>oke4  ^«AWed 
iipoik  kings.  He"  was  no  friendless  outjeast,  seeking  fior  s-gt^te 
la  bide  his  cold  heart;  he  was  girdled  by  th&  cowpaniosis  of  Iws 
obildhoed»  his  kinsmen  were  aboivt.him,  bis  wife  wits  before  hita. 
.  Yet  from  all  these  he  turned  away,  and  oame.  Like  a  lofty 
tcee»  that'shakes  down  its  green  glories,  to  battle  with  the  wtntei* 
atowy  be  flung  aside  the  trappings  of  place  and  pride,  to  crussiile 
for.fireedoBiy  in  freedom's  holy  lantL  He  earae;  bat  not  in  the 
day  of  successful  rebellion,  not  when  tbe  new-risen  sun  ol  nida«- 
^ndeace  had  burst  the  cloud  of  time,  and  careered  to  its  place 
in  the  heavens.  He  came  when  darkness  curtained  the  hills, ^nd 
the  tempest  was.  abroad  in  its  anger;  when  the  plough  stood  stili 
in  the  field  of  promise,  and  briars  cumbered  the. garden  of  beauty; 
when  fathers  -were  dying,  and  mothers  were  weeping  over  them-; 
whan  Jthe  wife  was  binding  up  the  gashed  bosom  of  her  husband, 
nod  tbe  maiden  was  wiping  the  death-damp  from  the  braw  of  her 
lofon  He  oame  when,  the  brave  began  to  fear  the  power  of  mao^ 
and  the  pious  to-  doubt  the  favour  of  God. 
.  It  i^as  then,  tbad.  this  Okb  joined  the  ranks  of  a  revolted  people; 
JFr^edom's  Httle  phalanx  bade  him  a  grateful  welcome.  With 
them  he. courted  the  battles  rage,  with  theirs  his  arm  .was  lifted; 
iQth  theirs  his  blood  was  shed.  Long  and  doubtful  was  the  con- 
fliQt.  At  length,  kind  heaven  smiled  on  the  good  cause^  and  tha 
beaten  iavaders  fled.  The  profane  were  driven  from  the  temple 
of  liberty,  ,and,  at  her  pure  shrine,  the  pilgrim  warrior,  wiclvhis 
adj^td  Comma VDER,  knelt  and  worshipped.  Leaving  there  his 
offeciBg,  tbe  inoenseof  an  uncorrupted  spirit,  he  at  length  edsb 
op^  and  crowned  with  benedictions,  turned  his  happy  feet  towardv 
hia  long- deserted  home. 

After  nearly  fifty  years,  that  One  has  come  agaiil.  Can  mortal 
tongue  tell,  can  mortal  heart  feel,  the  sublimity  of  that  coafitng  f 
&Liilting  millions  rejoice  in  it,  and  their  loud,  long,  transporting 
shout,  like  the  mingling  of  many  windd,  rolls  on,  undying,  tofree^ 
dom's  farthest  mountains.  A  congregated  nation  comes  round 
him.  Old  men  bless  him,  and  children  reverence  him«  The  lovely 
come  out  to  look  upon  him,  the  learned  deck  their  halls  to  greet 
him,  the  rulers  of  the  land  rise  up  to  do  him  homage-  How  his 
full  heart  labours  1  He  views  the  rnstiog  trophies  of  departed 
days,  he  treads  the  high  places  Where  his  brethren  moulder^  he 
b^ds  before  the  tomb  of  his  "  Father;"*— his  words  are  tears; 
the  speech  of  sad  remembranGe>  But  he  looks  round  upon  a  jan*- 
somed  land,  and  a  joyous  race,  he  beholds  the  blessings  those 
tipl^bies  sec^uxed,  {or.  which  those  brethren  .died»  for  whick  that 
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to  say  it,  that  it  bas  no  liberties.  Let  hawk-eyed  jealoasy  be  for 
ercr  on  the  alert,  to  watch  the  footsteps  of  power.  Let  it  be  cour- 
teous rn  language,  but  stern  and  unbending  in  principle.  Whoever 
he  may  be,  wherever  he  may  be,  that  would  strike  at  the  people's 
rights,  let  him  hear  the  people's  voice,  proclaiming  that  ^  whom 
it  will,  it  can  set  up,  and  whom  it  will*  it  can  set  down." 

Fear  not  party  real,  it  is  the  salt  of  your  existence.  There  are 
no  parties  under  a  despotism.  There,  no  man  lingers  round  a 
ballot-box ;  no  man  drinks  the  poison  of  a  licentious  press ;  no  man 
plots  treason  at  a  debating  society ;  no  man  distracts  his  head  about 
the  science  of  government.  All  there,  is  a  calm,  unruffled  sea ;— ^ 
even  a  dead  sea  of  black  and  bitter  waters.  But  we  move  upon  a 
Kving  stream,  for  ever  pure,  for  ever  rolling.  Its  mighty  tide  some- 
times flows  higher,  and  nisbes  faster,  than  its  wont,  and  as  it 
bounds,  and  (bams,  and  dashes  along  in  sparkling  violence,  U  now 
and  then  throws  up  its  fleecy  cloud;  but  this  rises  only  to  disap- 
pear, and  as  it  fades  away  befbre  the  sun-beams  of  intelligeDce 
and  patriotism,  you  behold  upon  its  bosom  the  raiubow  signal  of 
i^torning  peace,  arching  up  to  declare  that  there  is  no  danger. 

And  now  it  is  no  vain  speech,  to  say,  the  eyes  of  the  world  have 
b^en  long  upon  us*  For  nearly  fifty  years  we  have  run  the  glorious 
race  of  empire.  Friends  have  gazed  in  fear,  and  foes  in  scorn; 
hut  fear  is  lost  in  joy,  and  scorn  is  turning  to  wonder.  The  great 
experiment  has  succeeded.  Mankind  behold  the  spectacle  of  a 
land,  whose  crown  is  wisdom,  whose  mitre  is  purity,  whose  he- 
raldry is  talent;  a  land,  where  public  sentiment  is  supreme,  and 
where  every  man  may  erect  the  pyramid  of  bis  own  fair  feme.  They 
behold ,  they  believe,  and  they  will  imitate.  The  day  is  comings 
when  thrones  can  no  longer  be  supported  by  parchment  rolls.  It 
is  not  a  leaf  of  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  three  frail^  mortal 
men,  that  can  for  ever  keep  down  suffering  millions ;  these  wilf 
rise !  they  will  point  to  another  scroll;  to  that,  of  whose  bold  sign-' 
ersoicr  FHaEE*  remain;  our  Three,  whose  "  alliance*  was,  in-, 
dc^ed,  a  "  holy"  one,  for  it  met  the  approving  smile  df  a  Holy 
God! 

Many  must  suffer  defeat,  and  many  must  taste  of  death,  but 
freedom's  battle  will  yet  be  fought  and  won.  As  heaven  unbinds 
the  intellect  of  man,  his  own  right  arm  will  rescue  his  body.  Li- 
berty will  yet  walk  abroad  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Her  hand 
will  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  south,  her  eye  will  warm  the  snow- 
drifts of  the  norm.  The  crescent  will  go  down  in  blood,  from 
that  **  bright  clrme  of  battle  and  of  song,"  for  which  Hb  died, 
that  noble  Briton,  that  warrior-bard,  who  raised  his  generous  arm 
like  La  Fatbtte,  who  struck  his  golden  l|fre  to  La  Payettes's 
great  Leader  I 

And  to  this  young  land,  will  belong  the  praise..    The  struggling 

*  John  Adams.  Cliaries  Cairoff^  Thorny  Jefknan — the  surviving  signers  of  the 
Dedanuioa  of  Indcpeadenoe. 
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taations  point  to  oitr  ex^mple^  and  in  their  own  tongues  repeat  tbe 
clieering  language  of  oujr  sympathy.  Already,  when  a  xoaster* 
apirit  towers  among  them,  they  call  him — tneir  Wasuingto^.* 
Along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  they  breathe  in  gratitude  the  name 
of  Ci,AY ;— by  the  ivy-buried  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  they  bless, 
the  eloquence  of  Webster  ! 

Fbllow  Citizens,  my  imperfect  task  is  ended.  I  h^ve  told 
^ou  an  old  tale,  but  jou  will  forgive  that,  for  it  is  one  of. your 
country's  glory.  You  will  forgive  me  that  I  have  spoken  of  the 
simple  creatures  who  were  here  from  the  beginning,  for  it  was  to 
tell  you  how  much  had  been  wrought  for  you  by  Piety  :  you 
triH  fergive  me  that  I  have  lingered  round  the  g^een  graves  of  the 
dekd,  for  it  was  to  remind  you  how  much  had  been  achieved  for 
you  by  Patriotism.  Forgive  me,  did  I  say?  Would  you  have, 
forgiven  me,  if  I  had  not  done  this  ?  Could  I,  ought  I,  to  have 
wasted  this  happy  hour  ih  cold  and  doubtful  speculation,  while 
jour  bosoms  were  bounding  with  the  holy  throb  of  gratitude? 
Oh!  no!— it  was  not  for  that  you  came  up  hither.  The  groves 
of  learning,  the  halls  of  wisdom,  you  have  deserted ;  the  crowded 
mart,  the  chambers  of  beauty,  you  have  made  solitary— that  here, 
with  free,  exulting:  voices,  before  the  only  throne  at  which  the 
free  can  bend,  your  hearts  might  pour  forth  their  full,  gushing 
tribule  to  the  benefactors  of  your  country. 

On  that  country  heaven's  highest  blessings  are  dt'scending.  I 
would  not^  for  I  need  not,  use  the  language  of  inflation;  but  the, 
decree  has  gone  forth  ;  and  as  sure  as  the  blue  arch  of  creation 
is  in  beauty  above  us,  so  sure  will  it  span  the  mightiest  dominion 
ttiat  ever  shook  the  earth.  Imagination  cannot  outstrip  reality, 
wiieA  It  contemplates  our  destinies  as  a  people.  Where  nature 
^pt  in  her  solitary  loveliness,  villages,  and  cities,  and  states, 
have  smiled  into  being.  A  gigantic  nation  has  been  bom,  La- 
b6inr  and  art  are  adorning,  and  science  is  exalting,  the  land  that 
reTi^Q  sanctified,  and  liberty  redeemed.  From  the  shores  to  the 
mountains,  from  the  regions  of  frost  to  the  vallies  of  eternal 
springj  myriads  of  bold  and  understanding  men  are  uniting  to 
strengthen  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  and  perpetuate  the 
institutions  of  their  own  creation. 

The  germe  wafted  over  the  ocean,  has  struck  its  deep  root  in. 
the  earth,  and  raised  its  high  head  to  the  clouds. 

Man  looked  in  scorn,  but  Hearen  beheld  and  blessed 

Its  braacb^f  glpries,  apreading  o'er  the  West 

No  aommer  gaude,  the  wonder  of  a  daj,    '  -     < 

Bora  but  to  bloom,  and  then  to  fade  away, 

A  giant  oak,  it  lifts  its  loftj^  form,  , 

Greens  in  the  sun,  and  stiengthess  in  the  s^im. 

long  in  its  shadea  shall  children's  children  co«Ae« 

And  wdcome  earth's  poor  wandereis  to  a  home* 

Long  shall  it  live,  ana  every  blast  defy, 

TiU  time's  last  whirlwind  sweep  theiraulted  sky. 
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GAOL  MATTERS. 


Whilb  a  priiOAer  in  this  Gao]|  it  is  a  matter  of  coanBe,  that 
something  will  occasiooally  arise^  that  I  may  deem  important  to 
record;  and  that  this  something^  does  not  happen  every  veek  is 
rather  owing  to  roy  forbearance  than  to  the  goodness  of  the  Gaoler 
or  of  the. Dorsetshire  magistrates.  There  has  been  a  fracas  of  late; 
bat  the  Mags  and  the  Gaoler  have  managed  to  keep  me  long  igno* 
rant  of  the  particulars.  That  I  have  uniformly  spoken  favoarebly 
of  the  kindness  of  the  turnkeys  towards  me,  my  readers  know 
well;  but  they  have  not  shewn  that  kindness  without  freqaeat 
abuse  and  threats  of  discharge  from  the  Gaoler  for  it.  A  hundred 
things  have  been  imputed,  which  .never  did  pass  between  us;  lor 
yellow-eyed  iealousv  distorts  and  distrusts  every  movement.  Heie 
and  every  where  I  lay  down  a  rule,  to  have  no  secrets;  and,  on 
this  ground,  I  laugh  my  local  persecutors  to  scorn  and  shame, 
and  see  them  agitated  with  a  thousand  unfounded  suppositions  of 
intrigue  which  they  cannot  fathom,  because  it  is  one  of  their 
spiritual  phantoms  and  has  no  other  existence.  This  makes  then 
the  more  uneasy,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  triumph  over  such  men^  to 
agitate  without  convincing  them. 

I  saw,  within  a  Tew  weeks  of  entering  this  Gaol,  what  sort  of 
men  I  had  to  deal  with,~and  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  managed 
them  admirably ;  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  leave  them  very  diffe- 
rent men  in  their  conduct  towards  me  from  what  I  found  them. 
They  are  united.  Gaoler  and  Magistrates,  in  both  ofFeoaive  and 
defensive  alliance,  against  any  assault  of  mine ;  but  I  now  and 
then  shock  them  by  a  slight  explosion,  as  a  preparation  lor  thai 
which  is  finally  to  come.  In  this,  I  have  a  very  delicate  ^pame  ao 
play,  so  as  not  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  croW  over  me,  .and 
so  far,  I  have  well  managed  it.  They  would  have  made  the  tarn- 
keys  insult  and  quarrel  with  me,  if  they  could,  and  steps  have  - 
been  taken  to  provoke  it;  but  f  can  always  distinguish  between 
an  insult  direct  and  indirect,  and  never  make  the  servant  respon- 
sible for  the  act  of  the  master.  Their  little  haughtinesses  bare 
wondered  how  it  is  that  I  have  uniformly  agreed  so  well  with  all 
bnt  themselves.  1  will  now  tell  them,  that  it  is  by  treating  the 
servants  as  persons,  in  my  view,  of  equal  consequeace  with^  and 
of  more  respectability  than,  their  masters. 

Another  rule  of  conduct,  and,03  moral  grounds,  I  never  allow 
any  one  to  make  rules  for  my  conduct  but  myself,  which  I  have 
laid  down,  with  reference  to  my  situation  in  the  gaol,  has  been, 
not  to  offer  communications  to  any  prisoner ;  but  not  to  refuse 
to  receive  and  answer  any  when  made  to  me.  I  iad  it  a  difficult 
point  to  observe  this  rule  rigidly,  to  leave  an  impression  on  those 
about  me,  that  I  am  disposed  to  treat  them  with  civility. 
Since  I  was    desired  by  the    magistrates   not  to  throw    nay 
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newspapers  among  the  prisoners,  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
to  do  it  by  new  comers  and  have  .repeatedly  stated  the  reasons 
why  I  could  not  prudently  do  it,  always  referring  the  enqui- 
res .to  Uie  visiting  mmgistratos  for  an  order.  Though^  I  most 
say,  that,  I  do  not  think  the  withholding  of  any  kind  of  informa* 
t»a»  instnicnony  or  literary  or  even  cootroversial  amusement  from 
die.  prisoners,  at  ail  creditable  on  the  part  of  the -magistrates,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  ot  this  country.  Indeed,  I 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  criminal,  to  withhold  any  kind 
of  keowledge  fVom  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  the  more  so 
to  aprisoner ;  because,  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
usefol  knowledge  with  the  generality  of  prisoners,  and  their  situ- 
ations are  such,  that,  if  their  time  be  not  usefully  occupied,  they 
will  be  communicating  their  vices  to  each  other.  As  one  step  to 
thts  end,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  allowed  to  throw  my  news- 
papers among  them.  My  experience  in  ,this  prison  has  assured 
me,  that  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  requires  a  very 
different  treatment  to  that  which  they  now  obtain :  indeed,  I  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  moral  improvement  of  the  pri- 
soners in  this  gaol,  and  that  even  the  law  of  the  country  on  that 
head  is  not  complied  with  by  the  Magistrates  :  a  fact,  of  which, 
1  am  about  to  adduce  some  evidence. 

Another  difficulty,  which  I  have  to  struggle  with  is,  that,  many 
of  the  prisoners  have  a  notion  that  I  can  give  them  useful  infor- 
mation OB  their  individual  cases,  and.  some  of  them  will  break 
tbrongh  all  Barriers  to  seek  that  information ;  others,  more  tbnid, 
will  silently  fret  at  the  want  of  the  opportunity;  for,  in  a  Gaol,  a 
demand  is  made  on  our  courtesy  and  sympathy  to  admit,  that  a 
SMin  not  abaolntely  a  professed  felon,  is  injured  and  imprisoned  ' 
for  maiiitaining  a  right  caose.  But  I  suggest  nothing  on  this 
head :  nor  do  I  ask  any  thing ;  preferring  to  meddle  with  gene* 
ral  rather  than  with  individu^  grievances. 

A  third  point  is,  that  I  have  been  often  asked  to  give  or  lend 
my  <»wn  particular  publications  to  the  prisoners.  This  I  have 
invariably  refused :  not,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  such  prisoners. 
would  not  be  benefited,  both  morally  and  mentally  by  them ;  but, 
because,  I  know  it  is  a  point  where  the  authorities  of  the  Gaol 
have  prejudices ;  and  though  my  general  conduct  is  a  warfare 
with  preindices,  it  is  an  open  warfare.  Thoug^h  I  wish  to  have 
my  publications  read  by  all,  I  had  rather  wait  until  they  were 
sought  aud  could  be  openly  obtained  than  offer  them  secretly. 
I  scorn  secrecy,  in  all  its  shapes,  and  put  it  down  in  the  list  of 
▼ices. 

This  is  saying  a  great  deal  after  a  six  years  residence  in  a 
Gaol,  with  such  a  Gaoler,  and  in  my  individual  case  I  may 
add  with  such  Visiting  Magistrates ;  for,  to  speak  6guratiyely 
on  a  figurative  subject,  and  without  meaning  to  be  more  ofien« 
tnte  than  to  state  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  I  believe,  that  new  lights 
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hifveffitaliedilpoii  many  minds,  ihki  a  dhcovervims  latef^^^ri  ' 
relig^OGsljf  toad^,  thai  an  that  can  be  denominated  evil  f^  ti^it  td  ^ 
be  etrticfentrated  hf  the  word  d«vil,  and  that  tiis  satante  iiiijeAV  ' 
woirid  not  be  am  objectWnable  alfy,  If  he  Woufd  make  (iotaiam  ' 
ckTfse  a^n^t  those  whey  have  made  war  upon  hiu  UxigA6tif' ik'^ 
weW  as  apon  thai  feigned  to  exist  elseWhert.  •  i>»x^r  • 

A  Materialist  sees  every  thing  denominated  spirHnal  tfeW  V^ 
rtrative:  therefore,  to  crack  a  joke  upon  the  subject^ciniWIi'ft* 
hnn,  be  fairly  deemed  offensive.    He  knows,  that  he  pliyi  iWft*^ 
phantoms,   with  d  new  phantasmagoria,  w  a' species  bf-wii^'l 
marie  lantbom.  .   ^t^f^ti.-^I 

r  see,  that  I  am  full  of  drgresstons:  but  f  aih  bei^MM  ^' 
mnehof  a  Freemason  as  to  keep  theni  within  a  cirde^  tb  "wbiir' Vf "-' 
the  compasses,  to  make  them  all  bear  alike  upon  af«^iBiMf.-'''^t*'' 
must  write,  if  nobody  will  read.  1  have  nothing  else  to  46S'  fife  ' 
propensity  in  me  to  scribble  is  not  so  much  of  ^  phrb06ld^ielf  ' 
origin,  as  a  habit  generated  by  those  who  sent  me  %6f  tbitr^iiif,^  ' 
by  my  persecutors. — To  the  question.  »'••  "  ^ 

A  word  with  the  Gaoler  for  imputing  unwarraniabty  W  M  ^ 
a  disposition  for  private  or  secret  correspondence.  "IcbM^' 
most  makfe  him  believe  that  I  am  a  conjuror,  if  coiiytfiinj^  d4^  ' 
vrere  not  gone  by,  with  the  gradual  fall  of  spirit ualisok,  b^  1fefltitf«' 
ding  him  of  some  little  points  in  his  secret  correspondence  thiittt''^ 
me,  of  the  coming  of  which  to  my  knowledge  he  does  notdMild^ ' ' 
In  matters  of  secret  correspondence,  he  hasbeen  brM  lUp'e^ 
to  espionage;  even  to  be  a  very  mouton.     But  I  hate  ticJC'*I1*IW" 
never  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  any  lrtiiiffai]r'b«hifi*'»«r|'»i 
hdld  it  to  be  a  vice  and  I  chaHenge  the  vety  AtL^v%  erf  tliik  f^i'^ 
and  all  the  arouses  in  the  country,  to  contradict  wtnrt  I  iitj^iM  '** 
thid  head.     I  dislike  even  an  anonymous  c«rres|kffii*aTft^'  (llttM^ta 
the  practice  is  at  present  politically  prudent  wttn  sbiki^i     I  at^t^i 
minate  all  secret  associations,  from  that  of  Fretafasdnry^  dfvltch*  ^ 
the  king  isthe  grand  patron,  down  to  thos«  of  the  fiot*ho«8#-or  * 
the  tea-table,  which  are  held  fbr  purposes  of  scaQdal.  t  wkb  'to: 
see  them  all  abolished  and  all  mankind  working  openly  to  rnutu* 
al  improvement,  benefit  and  brotherhood.     On  this  point,  and  on 
this  alone^  are  all  my  labours  and  sufferings  concentrated^  and 
so  shall  tliey  continue,  persecute  who  will  or  whio  ca!n. 

One  great  defect  in  the  manageikient  of  thi^  Cfadl  faflt  been, 
that  there  have  never  been  hands  enough,  as  turnkeys,  or  offfieera 
or  servants,  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  be  done ;  and  the  evil  of 
this  defect  has  fallen  wholly  upon  the  prisoners.     Dinners  bliVe 
been  t^ken  to  the  balcehouse,  to  be  ready  at  one  o'clock,  ati^  ih^'  - 
prisoners  for  whom  they  were  prepared  have  had  the  salnlla^tfoii  * 
to  wait  until  six  and  receive  them  cold,  perhaps  spoiB^  .iii^-*pi4 '' 
oven.     In  other  cases,  there  has  been  a  difficulty  tt)  obtain  b«^<** 
mqn  necessaries  fVom  the  town,  and  the  prisoner*  hkv^  haA  *H> 
wait  twenty  foot  hotifs  fbr  articles'  wanted  as  food  at  il^eia6ment,  • 
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I  coofeM»  thirty  jf  any  tbkg  of  tbis  kind  has  happened  to  me.  It 
b^  been  rare,  and  rather  an  oversight  in  t  multitude  oferranda 
ihifM  frpm  carelessness.  Individually,  or  foriay»elf|  on  this  head^ 
I  have  no  complaint.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Gaol,  there  were 
but  two  turnkeys^  iJbe  one  to  be  at  the  gate  and  the  other  to  fetclk 
errands.  The  Gaoler  called  these  men  his  servants,  and  they. 
w^^  ly^ade  men  of  all  work,  for  his  private  as  well  as  bis  public 
se^ioesy  to  feed,  kill  smd  clean^  pigs,  to  milk  the  caW;,  often  at  a 
difjtaifce  from  the  GaoU  and  to  do  all  sorts  of  domestic  errands. 
In^alL  cases,  the  prisoners  have  been  a  secondary  consideration* 
TbTs  was  long  the  state  of  Mr.  Peel's  best  managed  G^aol,  and 
wb^t  4paade  the  matter  worse  was,  that  the  Magistrates  and 
Gaoiejr.  had  many  whims,  ridiculous  whims,  which  were  peculiar  . 
to^eauieLvea*  Kare  Indeed  was  it  for  either  of  these  turnkeys 
^JM^  a  regular  meal,  and  the  only  rest  they  could  obtain  for  six- 
tetm  or„in  the  summer,  eighteen  hours,  was  such  time  as  they 
cof]d:atefil  for  the  alehouse,  at  the  risk  of  the  Gaolers  abuse,  if 
found  absent.  Now,  the  number  of  turnkeys  may  be  considered 
(o^fy,  and  the  pretty  rules  of  the  Gaol  make  one  of  them  necessary 
to  ine  ^ea^y  to  answer  ro y  call.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
thftl  have  every  ground  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  treat- 
meii.iil  the  GaoJ,  when  comparing  it  with  what  it  has  been.  There 
ar^wbune  .remaining;  but  so  many  have  worn  out,  that  I  can  over- 
look t}ie>  remainder. 

jha,  subject  of  the  late  fracas,  in  which  I  have  been  merely  an 
ini^bllitary,  or  ttncon&cious  actor,  will  be  gathered  from  the  cor- 
ref pondence  to  follow.  It  has  entirely  grown  out  of  the  tnr- 
bqleiit,  ;«Yiffianly  character  of  the  Gaoler,  and  has  produced  a 
reiwdt  vrfatcb  1  neither  desired  nor  expected,  in  the  discharge  of 
myiGBurooritetttrnkey,  a  favourite  only  by  his  willing  slavery  and 
the^igreat  confidence  which  I  held  in  him  for  any  assistance  want- 
edti  J  But.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  some  lurking  suspicions,  with 
regard  to  his  good  wUi  towards  me,  rather  than  the  excuse  assign- 
edr'httve^been  the  cause  of  his  discharge. 


t6  the  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE   LORDS  COMMIS- 
.       SIONERS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY. 

Dorchester  Gaol,  August  7,  1825. 

"IAaV  IT^PLEASE  YOUR  LoRPSKIPS, 

Taq^&B  yoiir  Lordships  have  been  and  still  are  my  tyrants  and 
my  n^obers.  as  members  of  his  Majesty's  administration  of  go- 
vezpment,  I  am  nmch  too  nohle  to  allow  that  ypur  Lordships  are 
my  M>rd$9  at  the  end  of  six  years  imprisonment. 

Tiie  purpose  of  this  application  is  not  self:  for  any  further  ap- 
plictition  as  to  self,  after  your  Lordships'  answer  to  thq  ,9ne  m  ' 

No.20:     VolXn.  •  ! 
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^'I9t2\  I  dUdam.  Nor  U  it  to  b«  isiKkrrstood,  ikac^tewnsg^Uls 
in  DorcheRter  Gaol  have  selected  me  as  XhOir  ddvobdt^,  itt  iqprii- 

.  i^blion  nxyjout  hor^Mp^.  Hsr^  ^ueh  been  the  cane,  t  felrtiiiW  nkYe 
said:-*^^^  My  good  feUows,  yon  will  hare  a  bad  advocacte.  llnve 
no  ioteence  in  boroughs ;  nor  am  I  tfet  in  the 'Hcmoe  lof.GoA- 
mottis  to  give  their  Lordships  a  vote.  Ail  other  ioterefet  tfttoor-iMl 
to  aseend  the  treassry  steps.  Justice,  moraKtt,  oothiB]^  con ^get 
upthoso  steps  but  parliamentary  influence.     feestd69>  thefeofe 

'  other  circuiDStaoees,  which  to  be  figuratiTO,  ivoold  makeyouf  Ji»- 
lection  of'oie  as  your  advocate,  like  sendiog'the  detiloii  an'«tn- 
bassy  to  heaven ;  an  utterly  hopeless  commission,  unless  you 
could  back  him  with  sufficient  power  to  demand  what  he  wanted: 
then,  ni  warrant  you,  that  he  will  find  the  face  to  do  it.*^    '  ■ 

But,  I  pray  your  Lordships  to  consider  the  case  of  the  mitg- 
glers  in  Dorchester  Gaol,  without  considering  the  medium  throagh 
which  that  case  comes  :  and  then,  as  I  soon  mean  to  be  an  avow- 
ed atheistical  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  will  give  jotfr 
Lordships  an  occasional  vote  as  an  acknowledgment. 

it  will  hfi  seen  by  No.  1 ,  that  No.  2  was  not  written  to  be  forward- 
ed to  vour  Lordships ;  but  under  the  impression  that  I  could  getit 
published  so  as  it  should  come  indirectly  under  your  LotfMips' 
notice.  I  see  nothing  in  the  matter  that  claims pablio^tiOn  iul  in 
individual  case;  but  much  that  ia  entitled  to  your  Lordthipa^<(t-  • 
tention.  No.  4  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  though  Hf^: 
and,  of  No.  1,  I  can  say,  that  it  is  well  understood  in  aGofoKtlilit 
complaint  finds  additional  punishment  instead  of  redress.  Asi  w- 
thing  can  be  added  to  my  punishment,  I  have  notliing  U>fe«^'0n 
that  head.  The  statements  of  all  the  papers,  lamwett  a8s«re4«ate 
correct,  from  my  own  direct  observation*^  excepting  Ihttt  I  lla^e 
nover  seen  the  manner  in  which  tho  men  see  their  wivea  tH  file 
lodge  of  the  Gaol.  '  ' 

The  case  of  locking  up  the  man  for  singing  was  a  most  ruffianly 
case  on  the  part  of  the  Gaoler,  which  I  witnessed.  No  men  could 
be  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  they  were,  unless  they  vmr^'  ab- 
solutely gagged  and  chained  fast.  Out  of  thirty  in  the  yard,  the 
bulk  were  in  sober  conversation  at  one  end.  Three  or  four  were 
sitting  on  a  btool  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  before  their  day  roooa. 
One  of  tho«e  three  or  four  was  singing,  not  boisterously  but  me- 
lodiously. The  Gaoler  entered  the  yard  and  ordered  him  off  to 
the  refractory  cell,  which  was  darkened  upon  him  and  ma  A  have 
been  a  state  of  slow  suffocation  on  that  very  hot  day. 

The  rules  of  the  Gaol  set  aside  those  refractory  cells  for  mofre 
serious  offences  or  outrage*  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  But  I 
hope  that  your  Lordships  will  see  with  me,  even  if  you  ^sftike 
singing  or  happy  prisoners,  that  lu  the  scale  of  offence,  it  must 
approach  very  near  to  2ero.  While  this  man  was  locked  up,  the 
otherprisonets  were  singing  with  impunity,  unconscious  of  offence. 
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fjAAl^inb^r  o£ff  theopfx^sitiOQ;"  when  I  en^tortliiejidtlse-of  Gom- 
■m^s4l  wttWke.  wyseot  o«i  tli^  *'  trea«liry  f  ideV  and  ncfrer 'Op- 
I|iidH5e^BOiiP.L<K49bipei,;  bti4  in  defeDce.  of  good  priocipler,  .beiier 
j^i«[«ipl$0  ofgoveriiQien^  than  those  your  Lordsmpsaapportf  SDd 
3to,  ijiour  Lordships'  roost  strenuous  opponent  on  principles. >of 
-fx>v<»tiitt9iit,:  not  per8ona)]y»  because  yon  are  in  aad  I  am  <mtof 
oftoe^  though  yoa  are  o»^  of  and  I  am  m  a  Gaol  at  your  suit 
:..    -  -:  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

P.  S.  I  have  learnt  that  the  name  of  the  smuggler  who  was 
Igi^intpjthp  dark  ccU  for  singing  is  Henry  Hardy.  ,  .  / 


iNa  l.^A  PAPER  DELIVERED  TO  ME,  JULY   22,    1825, 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  MEN  IN  THE  SMUGGLER'S  YARD. 

-I.-Tf.  ./      -'-..• 

ni  9^0:  to.be  exoused  for  making  so  bold,  as  to  trouble  y(Hi;  but 
.gBoU';Si$e:in  Mrhat  marmenr  we- are  used,  and  that  we  were  ioeked 

I^SbCinothing.  If  we  make  our  complaint  to  the  tnagistrates, 
j^ey-^'B  all  agreed;  iso  behave  how  they  please  to  us,  we  cannot 
-^ts^yrred<ess,.and  if  we  should  petition  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
nanryV: we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  punished  for  so  doing.  But  if 
sfS>^  i^QUlkl  instriict  us  how  to  proceed,  to  put  our  complaint  in 
^actfon  1^  as^  it.  may  be  publicly  known,  and  that  they  may  be 
3l})adie  aibamed  of  it,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  for  ever  obliged  to 

you.  And  if  you  can  do  any  thing  for  us,  we  will  write  our  oom- 
j^HfAntfinA  givjBit  to  you.  If  you  say  yesywe  will  write  out  our 
Ivl^omplaint  to  morrow,  and  if  nOf  say  nothing  about  it. 

N-  B.  AH  of  it  to  be  done  private. 

Yours,  Ac 

This  paper  had  no  signature  but  a  mark  like  a  figure  L  On 
.  reading  it,  I  went  back  to  the  man  and  told  him  to  write  what  he 
.  thought  proper,  hut  cautioned  him  strictly  not  to  put  dowD  any 
thjpg  that  was  not  true.  He  was  rather  alarmed  at  my  open 
manner  of  speaking  to  him  and  said : — *'  Sir,  we  don't  want  all 
.  jin  ^hfl  y^rd  to  know  it.".  I  answered,  ^*  very  well,  I  do  nothing 
'  pfiviately,  you  can  do  as  you  think  proper.".  Some  days  after,  or 
;jpa|he36th,  No.  2  was  put  into  my  hands. 

l^l'  '   '    •    .  .  No;  2.  '    • 

Oil  '..«■• 

.  I?irs$,  we  should  like  it  to  be  made  known  to  the,  Lprds  of  the 
Treasury,  what  a  difference  is  inade^in  the  Gaol  between'  we  who 
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are  fined  and  they  who  are  eacchequered  ^or  smngglisg.  .1?key 
are  .put  into  the  debtor's  yard  for  the  same  offence  as  we  are  (mt 
into  this.  Theirs  is  called  a  debt  and  ours  a  fine ;  but  moMy 
will  discharge  either  of  them.  Therefore,  we  caoaot  Me  wky 
there  should  be  so  much  diierence  made  between  a  fine  afid  a 
debt  for  one  and  the  same  crime.  The  difference  muat  be  cer- 
tainly in  the  word,  it  cannot  be  any  thing  else,  when  oiir  OTOat* 
are  alike.  If  it  was  rightly  looked  into,  we  are  of  c^njooy  that 
we  who  are  used  the  worst  ought  to  be  used  the  beat,  if  any  di£* 
ferencebe  made;  because,  we  are  taken  without  any  resUtance 
against  the  ofiBcers  and  brought  to  prison  at  their  pleasure:  whUst 
they  who  are  exchequered  stand  trial  and  beat  off  the  officers  who 
attack*thero.  After  that,  if  they  are  known  by  the  said  officers,  their 
case  is  thrown  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  then  they  are 
used  as  debtors,  which  is  as  follows : 

DEBTOR'S  COURT. 

They  are  allowed  to  buy  what  they  please  to  eat  and  drink^  and 
are  allowed  to  have  their  wives  and  friends  into  their  yard  seven 
hours  in  a  day  to  converse  with  them.  They  are  allowed  to 
tlance  or  sing,  to  amuse  themselves  with  their  friends,  are  not 
locked  up  winter  or  summer  before  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  are 
allowed  to  have  fire  and  candle  light 

SMUGGLER'S  YARD. 

But  the  usage  of  this  our  yard  is  qui^  the  reverse.  We  are  al- 
lowed to  buy  any  thing  to  eat,  but  not  to  drink,  except  small  beei^ 
or  water.  We  are  not  allowed  to  have  candle  light,  winter  or 
summer ;  bat  are  locked  up  all  the  year  through  shortly  after  sun 
set.  If  our  wives  or  friends  come  to  see  us,  they  are  not  allowel 
to  come  any  further  than  the  entrance  of  the  Gaol,  and  there  to 
stand,  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage.  Then,  we,  prisoners,  whom  they 
want  to  see,  are  had  down  to  see  them,  and  we  are  locked  up  in 
another  iron  cage,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  foarteen  feet  nom 
them.  Then  there  stands  the  Keeper,  or  one  of  the  turnkeys,  to 
hear  what  we  have  to  say  to  each  other,  and  we  are  not  allowed 
to  go  there  but  once  in  a  day ;  so,  if  we  have  ^wo  friends,  thej 
must  come  and  see  us  together,  or  they  canuot  see  us.  in  the  same 
day. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  kind  of  amusement  in  Ak 
yard.  If  we  have  a  letter  sent  to  us,  it  is  very  oftenbroken  opea 
before  it  comes  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  And  all 
parcels  are  broken  open  before  they  are  brought  upinto  the  yard 
to  the  perso&s  to  whom  they  belong.  To  make  short  of  the  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  difference  made  between  us  alid  the  felons,  or  a 
man  who  has  committed  ever  so  bad  a  crime. 
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One  ereHbg,  t.  man  m  this  yard  wad  ringing  a  song  a  little 
loud ;  but  not  with  contempt,  nor  thinking  he  should  offend. 
Tbo^^epcf  heard  him,  came  in  a  hasty  passion  and  ordered  his 
tttrtikeys  to  lock  him  np  in  a  dungeon.  The  man  said  :*-*'  Sir, 
!  hope  you  will  forgive  me;  for  1  did  not  know  that  f  should  of- 
fend/^ Btit  he  would  not.  So  the  man  was  locked  up  iminedi- 
ately  ina  stinking  dungeon,  where  he  spent  that  evenihg  and 
the  whote  night  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  The  stink  of  the  place, 
the  warmness  of  the  weather,  and  want  of  air,  caused  him  to 
walk  tiearly  the  whole  night  naked>  with  a  handkerchief  fanning 
his  face  to  get  air  to  live.  About  nine  o!clock  in  the  morning, 
the  turnkey  came  to  him,  which  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  he 
askied  him  to  send  np  the  keeper,  which  he  did.  As  soon  as  he 
came,  the  prisoner  asked  to  be  liberated,  or  to  be  moved  into  ano- 
ther cell ;  for,  where  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  live.  His  answer  was : 
^  no,  he  should  not  do  any  such  thing,  until  he  had  sent  for  a 
magistrate,"  and  shut  the'door  and  left  him.  The  prisoner  re- 
piained  in  this  state  from  the  19th  until  the  21st  in  the  morning. 

The  same  evening,  his  brother  prisoners  refused  to  be  locked  up- 
in  their  respective  sleeping  c^ls,  unless  the  keeper  would  be 
pleased  to  liberate  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  put  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  nothing,  but  he  would  not;  and  after  that,  they 
were  locked  up  as  usual.  Next  morning,  he  kept  eighteen  of" 
them  locked  up  in  their  sleeping  cells,  upon  bread  and  water, 
until  a  magistrate  came  in,  which  was  nearly  all  the  day,  and 
then  they  were  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  obliged  to  own 
themselves  in  a  fault,  when  they  were  not,  to  prevent  forthef 

KDisJbment..    So  this  b  our  complaint,  which  can  be  witnessed' 
^  nearly  tlurty  persons. 
Sir,  we  cannot  hear  that  they  are  used  so  in  any  prison  in  En- 

S'aiid  except  this,  and  if  you  please,  you  can  mend  the  stating  of' 
is.    • 

Calculatingy  that,  if  they  wrete  a  ptaintive paper,  they  would  not 
do  it  in  a  formal  manner,  J  wrote  the  foUoiffing  questions,  as  a 
gyid^fvr  tk4tm,  which  they  did  not  get  until  I  had  read  No,  2. 

No.  3. 
.1st.  Are  any  means  for  instruction  or  improvement  in  writing,, 
arithmetic  br  reading  offered  to  you  by  the  authorities  of  the  Gaol,, 
as  required  of  them  by  a  new  act  of  parliament  ? 
*    2nd*  Are  all  means  of  recreative  amusement,  or  of  bathings  in. 
hot  or  cold  baths,  denied  to  jeu  ? 

3rd.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessaries  from 
the  town„  and  do  you  obtain  them  at  fair  prices  ? 

4th.  Have  you  any  other  fair  ground  of  complaint,  which  yotf 
^aanot  get  redressed  ? 

RICHARD  CARLlLEiL. 
Dorchester  Gaol,  July  26,  1825. 
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-,....,....  .      No.  4.     •    '  .■••.!-^.nu3 

^XbUbTOugH  the /Spllowiag  answer.  ,  ./    t^A 

Ist.  An  t<)  in«truciiott  ofTered  U)  iM.Hfe  h&tKeiMiv^'wfofttwer^t 
'    2ik1.  As  to  ftrty  kind  of  atDusement,  we  are  m^i  «tlowcd-4Hi)r, 
And  as  tobathiDg,  we  nerer  asked  them  for  it*  ^   -^-vij 

3rd.  As  to  the  arti€4es,  we  give  above  the  market  pneis«ft>riiDaa3r 
things.     We  give  now  ninepenee  halfpcnay  for  a  quavternote^ 
'  and  we  hear  it  is  sold  in  the  town  for  ninepenee.   Avid  teawotker 
things  which  we  cannot  answer  you  until  wo  kava  dttquired;    >** 

The  locking  up  of  the  man  for  singing  was  an  outrage' Qftoii 
the  rules  of  the  Gaol,  rendered  tenfold  mofe  gmvon^  by  like 
state  of  the  weather  at  the  time.  I  happened  to  £ea  apeetasot  of 
the  circumstance  of  taking  the  man  out  of  the  yavd,  andl  thought 
at  the  time,  that  the  wrong  person  Was  about  to  be  paoisbedrbkt 
unluckily  for  prisoners,  as  for  subjects  owtstde^  Gaolenaiid  T^uo- 
keys  in  a  Gaol,  like  a  King  out,  can  do  no  wrong  toavards  t|me 
under  them.  With  the  exception  of  this  single  act  of  «iaging,  and 
the  tone  of  that  was  any  thing  but  offensive^  nothing  could  exceed 
the  good  order  of  all  the  men  in  that  yard  at  the  moment.  Every 
man  in  the  yard  felt  the  outrage,  and  it  seems,  that  tbey  shewed 
that  they  felt  it,  at  their  time  of  locking  up.  And  thoag^^tlMr 
momentary  refusal  to  be  locked  tip.  was  a  wrong  meaosj)^!  was 
olearly  meant  to  express  nothing  more  than  aaans^ofiiiifirK.. 

Singing,  I  perceive^  is  forbidden  by  the  rules;  b^t  no  oxi/^  caa 
justly  call  it  one  of  those  seriout  offences  for  which  the  refractory 
cells  are  held  in  terrorem.  If  it  must  be  called  an  offence,  and  I 
do  not  demur  to  it,  as  f  am  not  qualified  to  offend  on  that  ground, 
surely,  the  nearer  it  is  placed  in  the  scale  to  Zero,  the  n^afrer  it 
will  be  to  moral  fitness.  1  heard  the  prisoners  singing  ahiibst 
throughout  the  time  that  this  singer  was  placed  in  a  stat(  oFssf- 
focation  for  it.  A  man,  who  has  a  throat  for  singing,  breaks ^ut 
like  a  bird.  It  is  natural,  and  though  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
me  unless  melodious,  I  cannot  place  it  in  my  list  of  vices.  I  like 
to  see  men  cheerful,  though  not  brawling  and  noisy  fools,  f  like 
to  se?  them  at  recreative  amusement,  and  think,  that  it  ought  to 
be  allowed  in  this  as  in  other  gaols.  In  a  Gaol,  it  is  an  essential 
to  health;  for,  where  both  body  and  mind  are  cramped,  it'is  al- 
most impossible,  that  there  can  be  health.  The  practice  of  tenor, 
,  as  a  puuishpient,  is  now  almost  confined  to  that  abominahle  old 
school  which  wars  with  all  change  and  improvement.  Better 
principles  have  developed  that  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
will  moralize  b€tter  th^n  the  tread-mill  or  the  lash,  and  that  bad 
habits  cannot  be  eradicated  by  torture,  can  only  be  eradicated  by 
the  substitution  of  better  to  be  obtained  from  increased  know- 
ledge. 

Whether  or  not  the  Gaoler  and  Magistrates  snspeeted  thiit4he 
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discharged  turnkey,  Thomas  Bunn,  had  been  instrumental  in  the 

correspondence  between  me  and  the  Bmugglers,  I  know  not ;  but 

the  first  efiect  that  came  to  my  knowledge  was  his  discharge. 

Afterwards,  I  learnt,  that  the  Lords-of  th<e  iVea^uty  h«ftl  (rai^tait- 

te^mjr'CoinmiioiGaiion  io  Mr,  Pdeland  t)e  to  the  yi^itivg.M^gis* 

rfnaieB  mitiediately  on  its  receipt,    THq  ^natter  w^s  kejA  a  secret, 

though  the  Gaoler  ^y«  evidence  for  weeks   that  a  atorm  was 

/  about 'to  bufst  on  the  head  of  this  Thomas  Bunn  and  ht<»  wife, 

iiSpbOy'ftftec  twelve  years  services,  and  faithful  services,  were  Ujpb- 

jaA'Oor  of  the.GAol,  at  a  few  hours  notice,  with  five  children  and 

anotW'neftr  at  hund*  '  The  Gaoler  told  them  that  *<  they  might 

rthank  tibftir  friend  Carliie  for  it;"  whilst  the  ground  Assigned  by 

tfhev'rtaigistrfttes  was  diat  the  husband  had  made  a  profit  on  l^e 

T'bfeadt^liver^d  to  the  prisoners,,  a  circumstance  which  has  uni^ 

fformly  beea  the  case,  and  which  was  well  known  to  the  Gaoler; 

rfdr  hdtDOv  ^through  the  medium  of  this  same  turnkey,  has  sold  ba- 

«taid,  milk,  butter  and  potatoes  to  the  prisoners.     And  after  the 

•«z|iosttre  it  wm  suffered  to  go  on  for  two  montbs.      On  hearing 

ftthe  particulars,  I  sent  the  magistrates  the  following  report.  '    ^ 


rAJ  REPORT  TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  MAGISTRATES  OF 
THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET  IN  SESSION  ASSEMBLED, 
OCTOBER  THE  19th,  1825,  BY  RICHARD  CARLILE,  A 

;;  ;,PHlSONER  IN  THE  COUNTY  GAOL. 

0..'.    ', .  •   •  

]       ,  MAY  iT;  Pl^EASE  YOUR  WORSHIPS, 

:^W^£N  the  Visiting  Magistrates  visited  me  on  the  14th  inst,     I 

.  (truly  stated,  that  I  had  no  complaints  for  them ;  always  remem- 

^,;b€iriqg,  tnat  my  complaints  have  ilniformly  been  o/ the  visiting 

..and  other  Magistrates,  to  judge  of  which,  they,  of  course,   can- 

.^.pot  presume  to  be  a  competent  tribunal.     Nor  did  I  then  hold  an 

.  ifilentioQ  to  make  this  report,  of  the  main  point  of  which  I  was 

thi^n  igporant.     But,  having  heard,  that  my  name  has  been,  by 

the -Gaoler,  mingled  with  and  assigned  as  the  cause  of  ^he  dis- 

.chj^Tge  of  Thomas  Bunn  and  his  wife  from  their  situations  in  this 

paol|  and  having  before  had  to  sustain  many  false  and  painfulimpu- 

tatiQ^  from  this  Gaoler,  I  have  resolved  to  expose  him,  m  this 

,  instance^  and,  in  some  other  matters,  to  shew,  that  he  is  more  in 

.  fault  than  I  or  Thomas  Bunn  and  his  wife. 

L  have  heard,  that  the  ostensible  cause  assigned  for  the  dismis- 
'  sal  of  Thomas  Bunn  is,  that  he  has  made  a«halfpenny  or  some- 
thing per  loaf  profit  on  the  bread  purchased  for  the  prisoners- 
If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  am  I  to  be  blamed,  as  the 
.  ^^fm  pC]^«(l^^Knissal|^  for  putting^he  question  of  the  kind  to  the 
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prisoners,  and  for  trati8uittiD|;  tbeir  aftstrer  to  auciioritiet  in 
London,  from  whichi  I  knew,  attention  could  be  alone  eon- 
manded,  aad  are  the  Gaoler  and  Visiting  Magtstratea  to  eaeape 
all  censare,  who  have  not  only  suffered  this  affair  to  be  carried 
on  for  years,  ever  since  Thomas  Bonn  has  been  in  the  Gaol, 
and  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  ever  since  the 
Gaol  has  been  inhabited;  but  have  positively  encouraged  it, 
by  confining  the  officers  of  the  Gaol  to  mere  nominal  wages,  which 
imji^iedy  that  they  weie  to  make  what  they  could  from  the  priso- 
ners! 

I  detected  the  Matron  of  the  Gaol  in  1821,  in  taking  a  pro6t  of 
two  pence  per  pound  on  the  sugar  which  she  bought  for  «e  and 
Mrs.  Carlile,  and  I  also  know,  that  this  was  not  a  s<3itary  instance. 

I  examined  her  upon  the  subject,  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  T 
could,  and  she  confessed,  that,  since  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  interrupted  in  keeping  a  shop  in  the  Gaol,  the  Grocer  bad 
allowed  them  a  penny  discount,  in  every  shilling,  in  the  diseouot 
I  saw  nothing  wrong;  but  cautioned  her  ndttopat  on  mete  pro- 
fit on  mine,  or  any  other  prisoner's  errands,  and  that  she  was 
bound  to  suppW  us,  as  we  could  purchase  for  ourselves  if 
at  liberty,  i  did  not  make  the  open  charge;  bat  it  was  so 
done,  that  she  understood  my  meaning  and  pleaded  guilty, 
with  the  excuse^  that  their  wages  were  merely  nominal,  and 
that  they  could  not  live  without  a  profit  on  their  shoppings. 
I  enquired  her  wages,  as  matron,  and,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
she  ^aid,  only  five  shillings  per^eek!  Immediately,  1  felt,  that 
all  the  blame  or  crime  that  there  was  lay  with  the  Gaoler  or  Visit- 
ing Magistrates.  I  felt,  that  the  tax  on  the  prisoners  was,  by  one 
or  more  of  them,  encouraged.  It  was  not  only  their  dsty,  one 
and  all,  to  see,  that  the  prisoners  were  fairly  dealt  with ;  bat  to 
see,  that  the  officers  of  the  Gaol  had  competent  wages  to  raise 
them  above  these 'petty  thefts. 

Public  officers,  we  must  have,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
appoint  them,  not  only  to  see  that  they  are  competent  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  offices',  but  that  they  are  respectable,  and  that  they 
have  means  or  salaries  sufficient  to  keep  tnem  respectable.  With- 
out those  means,  defaults  lie  at  the  doors  of  those  who  appoint 
and  pay  them.'  With  those  means,  defaults  become  most  serious 
crimes-^crimes  that  should  be  punished  in  the  most  deterring 
manner :  for  they  are  not  only  robberies  or  unjust  opp^ssions, 
but  breaches  of  trust,  the  most  dishonourable  of  all  crimes. 

I  am  about  to  shew,  that,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Bonn  and  his 
wife,  thej  are  almost  faultless,  and  that  the  fault  committed  lies 
wholly  with  the  Gaoler  or  Magistrates :     I  think  with  both. 

At  the  time,  th;A  I  thus  detected  and  received  the  exease  of 
the  matron  as  to  her  wages,  she  informed  me,  duit  Mr.  Morton 
Pitt  had  many  years  before  examined  her  about  her  wages,  and 
would  scarcely  belieire  that  she  had  wages  so  smaU  as  five  shil- 
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iings  per  week^  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not:alii9.  get  bee  Ip^ard 
fsoofe  the  Gaolen  He  vas  told  na»  He  «i9«t  have  seen  and  the 
Gaoler  mnai  have  seen,  that,  with  Ibis  fivei  eltiUiDgi  a  week,^  she 
hBii  a  yonng  increasing  fanuly  or  a  child  every  other  jpear^.  and, 
in  coDseque^e  of  her  office  of  matron,.. was  obliged  to  keepaser- 
vaaC^rl.  He  ako  knew. that^  with  such  wage^,.  iu  sv^eh  •»  'Con- 
xiUtion^  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  Thomas  Biiitn  was  «ble 
to  bank  a  haadred  pounds,  or  two  years  cemptete  wages  forhtra- 
•elf  and.wife*  An  arithiaetical  head  might  have  easily,  seen  how 
this  was  done :  the  poor  prisoners  suffered  for  it. 

i  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Morton  Pitt  to  the  ctrcumstance  in 
November  1823,  in  a  printed  letter,  and  did  the  saske  with  the 
Bigh  SJttriff,  Mr.  Garland,  in  Aagast  1624 ;  biit  I  cannot  learn, 
tbal  any  alteration  has  been  si^de  in  the  wages  of  the  matron  and 
otiwr  tiqnkeys  of  this  Gaol ;  though  the  Gaol  Act  of  1823,  re« 
quires,  that  the  Magistrates  shall  fix  the  irages  of  the  turnkeys, 
..  ire*  The  matrw  of  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison^  in  London,  has 
£15Q*  per  year,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  the  half  of  Mrs. 
^  Bonn's  work  or  the  work  of  the  matron  of  this  GaoL 

I  hare  never  heard,  that  the  wages  of  any  man  employed  in 
ibis  place  exceeded  l4s.  per  week, 

Tbeae  are  not  wi^s  to  keep  an  honest  man  honest  in  such  a 
.  a  plaoe.  Indeed,  if  I  may  follow  the  expenditure  of  the  county, 
aa  {  have  seen  it  printed  in  the  county  papers,  I  should  say,  that 
the  Gaoler  has  no  salary  adequate  to  his  situation.  I  have  seen 
it  printed  at  £312,  per  year  for  self  and  all  his  subordinate  officers, 
inoluding  thematron  with  her  five  shiJlings  a  week.  Hereis  the 
eviU  You, -the  Magistrates,  farm  the  management  of  the  Gaol 
to  the  Graoler,  at  the  lowest  price,  that  a  mean  Spirited  mas  will 
take  it;  he  screws  his  wages  to  servants  down  to  the  lowest  turn 
and  ail  screw  what  they  can  from  the  prisoners  and  every  other 
way.   This  should  not  be. 

'  Detestable  in  manners  as  I  hold,  this  Gaoler  to  be,  I  have  no 
SfCruple  to  say,  that,  if  he  continues  a  man  to  your  taste,  he  ought 
to  have  a  clear  salary  of  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  and  not  to 
be  allowed  to  make  a  sixpence  in  any  way  from  the  prisoners. 
The  old  system  of  fees  is  justly  getting  its  explosion.  It  has  been 
one  uniform  system  of  extortion  and  oppression.  Every  public 
o£icer  ought  to  have  a  salary  equal  to  bis  kibour  and  responsibi- 
lity and  Imve  no  dependanee  on  fees. 

i  notice,  that  the  Magistrates  of  Lincolnshire  have  boagiit  up 

the  beds  which  the  Gaoler  of  that  County  hired  out  to  prisoners, 

and  I  would  recommend  the  same  thing  to.  the  Magistrates  of 

Doraet,     Let  the  prisoners,  as  to  their  expenditure,  have  thbvsame 

>  beoefit  of  competition,  as  when  at  large. '  The  preseat  charge  of 

"  3ff.  per  week  for  a  bed  by  the  Gaoler  of  tUs  Gaol  is  eixtravagant. 

My  inference  from  these  dircumstafnces  is,  that  both   Qaoler 

:.aBdMagifttrBteabave  been  perfectly  aiware^  that  the.offitenbof  the 
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^Otti^^kiMpett^ditlie  bttlk  «f  iheir  ijuniiDe*iftctt)  Ihe  ptkoiieTt  tmd 
that  this  truly  industrious  aqd  honest  couple,  ThoMirs  iBilpo-«ad 
4ifi  wlf^,'  htt^e  been  vrnde  the  victimi  of  aa  accidental  ^Xiposiire ; 
tb^  mei^  Atiiye-gosrt*  for.  the  sins  of  otheFs,  who  abauM  hdfinn- 
mmdjieii  %he  niattcr  before,  or  never  have  saffeTed  U  to  exisu  . 
"  The  Obaplaiti  «f  this  Gaol  has,  alone,  a  aalanrf  adeq«ata:lEOihiB 
<)Ace;  and  he,  a  irboMy  useless  and  miscbieToua  oflbeer^  a  ana 
4ifp^mitd  to  pteaefa  vice  to  ficious  men. 

^>  'Had  the  magistrates  ever  treated  me  in  a  decent  maonm',  bad 
tbey  I  ever  done  any  thing  for  me,  by  which  I  could  reapeot  tbeii, 
liad  they  ever  done  their  duty  to  me,  I  woodd  never  have  cacfisd 
ia  complaint  out  of  the  Gaol,  until  it  had  rematned  onredreised 
arfte^  sir^spectfal  submission  of  it  to  then;  but  I  iiieel  with  tbeii 
latt*  with  the  Gaoler  and  Doctor,  .that  I  cannot  respect  them  vad 
^^yself  at*  the  same  time,  and  my  duty,  i  take  to  be,  to  respect 
:myself  at  all  hazards. 

In  Auguet  last,  1  had  sketched  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  tbejaa- 
igistrates,  to  transmit  to  iheta/rst  copies  of  tbe  papers  ^ducheise 
of  tbe  smngglers  had  put  into  my  hand,  and  wbicb  i  have. learnt 
have  come  back  to  the  Magistrates  from  London^  aa  I  expectid 
and  wished ;  but  the  circumstance  of  interrupting  tbe  deannigof 
my  room,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  done  above  a  year, 
-ditsnaded  um  fVom  an  application,  wbere  every  ilting  in  tfaeshafe 
4if  a  complaint  has  been  scented,  and  wbere  I  see  a  disposition  to 
suppress  by  terror  all  complaints,  that  Mr.  Peel  may  cantiaae 
So  call  this  the  best  managed  Gaol  in  the  country,  which,  frooi 
my  secret  thoughts,  I  think  to  be  the  worst  managed  Gaol  ia  the 
country. 

"   The  uncoutlt,  the  miserable  disposilionof  the  Gaoler  is  enough 

'to '  ensure  bad  management,  whatever  may  be  the  regnktiionKof 

'  tbe  Magistrates.     So  long'  as  the  Magistrates  and  Gaoler  oaa 

suppress  complaints,  they  say  weU;  but  I  think  it  well  only  when 

they  can  say  to  any  respectable  enquiier,  yon  are  welcome  to  come 

and  see  bow  we  manage  matters.     There  should  be  no  secrecy  in 

V  a  public  institution  of  this  kind ;  for,  in  all  public  instiUitioBS, 

secrecy  implies  that  which  will  not  bear  the  light. 

.    If  this  Gaol  be  well  managed,  why  shoold  the  Magistrates  ex- 

vblbitadread  of  my  getting  a  knowledge,  of  thataanagearant? 

J  ff  well  managed,  why  should  they  order  the  turnkeys  not  to^an- 

'Swer  me  a  question,  and  to  keep  so  close  to  my  heels,  thatnopri- 

I'bbner  shall  by  possibility  make  a  communication  to  me  ?     If  well 

•  managed,  why  all  this  dread,  all  this  secrecy..    What  am  1  to 

\  llxlflk,  and  what  will  others  think  of  that  policy  that  impntes  to  a 

/  turnkey^  that,  to  take  a  newspaper  from  my  hand  to  look  at, 

an  ofieoce  scarcely  panionable,  next  to   the  sin  of  blasphemy 

r'.  afgainst  the  Holy  Ghost.     If  well  managed,  how  is  it  that  I  i^ould 

-  cnevser  hear  eitl^er  turnkey  or  prisoner  acknowledge  it  doling  six 

r  yenriM^stdenoe  ?    And  wky  sboold  tbe  MagiaCrates  now  fear  a 
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-«pofl<that^s«t    :  i   ■•   '-'.{■ 'I  /';n;  >rh  ?j;(jt 

^SteiJ|0i>6^  ibeaomkey,  who  was  lateit  dnobjirf  edv^ka/l'tV^eAift 

•tamkey  Sfitwe  ocher  prisons;  ibat  of  Fbh«rtOB,  Md'di8^<rf:G^f 

vizes^  t  Tfaiv  nan  was  in  tke  GaoLmany  weejkn  ibefor^  Lff^ci^Ml^ftA 
-Akiofeen  word*  with  faim.  Bat  one  day  while  in  tfaje^fp^irden.irith 
'mm  he  thus  addressed  me.     ''  Sir»  1  hope  no  oS^nce^  ^^utr  lUi^ 

ni^ht,  after  I  had  been  out  with  you,  I  was- standing;  at-tWdW^* 
iloSking^for>a<woTd  ia  a  pocket  dictionary,  that  there*  bad  1^^  a 

ckisfoite  «boat  in  the  bakehoQse,  and  the  Governor  came.  ui>a4fl 

atked  me  if  Cavhle  bad  given  me  one  of  his  books.  I  said  fio^  jfi 
.w«8  a  dictionary  "of  my  own.     Ob,  says  he,  1  thought  lie.^fnigbt 

iviv^  given  yoo  one  of  his  books.  Sir,  I  dont  know  what  tbfi9^ 
^tooks  of  yours  ace,  i  hear  aereat  deal  about  them,  and  sb^uM 
:  )ik^  to  see  one  of  them/'     Well»  Stevens,  said  I,  now  the  Oeolew 

rankling  suspicions  have  roused  your  curiosity*  apd  you  say  that 

.ywx'Wish  to  see  and  to  know  what  my  books  are,  I  will  ta^e  care 

•  thatyou  i^all  h^  supplied;  but,  observe,  that  with  you^  as  with 
every. other  person.  I  have  not  intruded  ihsm.     Np*  Sir,  sajrs  he 

>  i  sboHld  not  have  thought  of  askiag  you  if  the  Gaoler  had  o^t 
asked  roe  if  you  had  given  me  one." 

'  This  same  turnkey,  from  that  time,  became  aoxiously  coqamit- 
i^ioative,  and  your  worships  may  be  assured,  thai*  he.  is  tbe^nly 
tuornkey- who  ever  did  make  any  paiticular  communication  to  me, 
•as  to.  the  management  of  the'  Gaol.     Had  he  stopped  a  fiow 

•  Rumths  longer,  i  would  have  shewo  Mr.  Peel  a  pretty> specimen 
nef  has  ^*  best  managed  Gaol." 

Stevens,  at  different  times,  said,  that  he  saw,  almost  daily, 
things  done  in  this  Gaol,  which  would  not  have  passed  in  l^ose 

'  iatwhtch   he  had  lived  before.     He   stated  two  specific  casfis, 

'srhich  he  thought  illegal,  and  to  which  1  now  call  the  attention  of 
the  Magistrates  in  Session;  cases  which,  I  engage^  are  not  to  be 
found  in- the  report  of  the  Visiting  Magistrates. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  William  Hookey,  who,  he  informad.me 
wa^  kept  by  the  Gaoler,  wilfully ^  a  day  beyond  his  time.  He 
stated  the  case  thus  :-~Hookey's  time  was  up  on  the  Monday ^ -as 
}  understood.  He  was  not  duly  dischtiirged.  Eobin«M>ci;  the 
tnrakey,  spake  to  the  Gaoler  towards  the  ailternooo  .tibouttJIis 
nan,  saying,  that  he  believed  his  time  was  up  that  day  ^^^  tibat 
he' had  not  been  discharged.  The  Gaoler's  answer  was»  ui/his 
usual  suUen  way,  for  he  can  be  civil  to  no  one  under  himi^.':  Qh^ 
well:,  I  shall  keep  him  until  to  morrow  now/'  I  state  the.  affair 
precisely  as  it  was  communicated  to  tae  unasked :  and  iwhiut  I 
have  seen  of  the  Gaoler  makes  me  easily  credit  it;  for  Iid<».iiot 

'  hoM  him  fit  to  be  a  keeper  of  dogs,  if  ion^rorement  be  sought^; 
The  second  case  is,  that  a  man  lof  the  name  of  HQoper.was 
kept  in  a  refractory  cell  forty  hours  without  food.     On  further  in- 

»  <|«ryy  I  wastoldy  thdt  due  .num  cestaiuly.  was  ^u.ihe.re^ac^^ry 
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cdr forty  1k)ii»  without  food ;  bat  that  h«  nte  his  three  pound 
loaf 'in  the  first  eight  of  ibrty-eight  hours.  Still,  ^ough  the 
rales  of  the  Gaol  would  not  hare  supplied  him  with  more  bread 
for  the  next  forty  hours,  if  he  Temained  in  his  yard,  I  submit, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  half  on  the  day 
that  he  was  1oc||:ed  up  without  any.  Had  he  remained  in  the 
yard,  he  might  have  eaten  his  two  days  bread  in  one  day,  with 
a  Tiew  of  buying  more  on  the  second;  but  as  he  was  locked  up, 
he  became  a  new  prisoner  in  that  condition,  and  his  means  of 
buying,  borrowing  or  begging  food  were  removed.  He  was  en- 
titled to  a  new  consideration  as  to  food.  I  asked,  if  the  Gaoler 
was  informed  by  a  turnkey  of  this  man's  case,  and  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  him  bread  in  the 
cell,  until  the  forty-eight  hours  were  up  from  the  delivery  of  the 
former  loaf. 

These  are  statements,  of  the  truth  (ft  falsehood  of  which,  the 
Magistrates  have  an  easy  means  of  enquiry,  smd  if  true,  they 
shew,  for  thev  are  but  two  of  almost  daily  occurrences  with  this 
Gaoler,  that  he  is  totally  unfit  to  have  any  power  entrusted  to 
him  in  such  a  place.  I  have  lon^  made  np  my  mind  upon  this 
subject,  and  have  long  proclaimed  it,  and  could  I  have  had 'a 
Stevens  to  communicate  to  me  the  real  management  of  this  '*  best 
managed  Gaol,"  I  would  have  had  the  Gaoler  out  of  it  years  ago. 

Whilst  in  the  heat  of  communication,  I  will  mention  another 
little  matter,  which  adds  to  the  same  species  of  illustration  of  his 
character.  Mrs.  Wright,  who  has  been  identified  with  me  in  my 
publishing  career,  lately  came  to  visit  me.  She  is  a  little  miFd 
and  particularly  civil  woman,  unless^  insulted.  On  meeting  the 
Gaoler  to  ask  admission,  he  said,  you  must  send  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Carlile  to  know  if  he  wishes  to  see  yon.  Oh,  Sir,  she  said,  Mr. 
Carlile  wants  no  letter  from  me ;  1  know  he  wishes  to  see  me.  Ah, 
but  I  want  a  letter  from  him  to  that  effect  was  his  answer.  Well, 
Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  write  my  name  in  your  office  to  send  to 
Mr.  Carlile?  Certainly  not,  certainly  not,  I  shall  allow  no  such 
thing,  was  his  answer.  She  knew,  beforehand,  the  character  she 
was  about  to  meet  in  the  Gaoler;  but  here  was  a  woman,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  in  Dorchester,  puzried  what  to  do.  Every  turnkey 
at  hand  blushed  for  his  master,  a  dog  would  have  blushed  had  he 
understood  it.  Mrs.  Wright  had  to  go  back  into  the  town,  to  buy 
paper  and  beg  ink  and  pen ,  to  tell  roe  that  she  was  at  the  gate ; 
when  the  person,  who  brought  her  name  on  paper,  might  have 
brought  it  verbally,  if  that  ridiculous  custom  were  necessary. 
I  have  never  asked  it,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  designed  anno3^ance. 

Let  us  suppose  Mrs.  Wright  incapable  of  writing  and  an  entire 
stranger  in  Dorchester,  running  from  house  to  house,  asking 
strangers  to  write  her  a  letter,  and  lastly  obliged  to  resort  to  an 
attorney,  who  are  the  only  professional  letter  writers.  What  a  fuss 
to  gratify  a  base  fallow !    Suppose  a  little  further,  that  she  bad 
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Qo  money;  then  she  might  have  begged  her  way  back  tp  Londoii^ 
or  hare  come  to  one  of  jour  worships  for  a  pa$ii ;  because  shei 
could  not  get  her  name  communicated  to  roe  i  Which  of  yovup 
worships  does  not  blush  at  an  identification  with  such  a  Gaoler  t 
This  is  not  the  only  oase  of  the  kind. 

Public  officers  take  public  wages,  and  they  of  all  men  owe  a  re*- 
gular  civility  to  every  individual  of  that  public.  If  the  Qaoler  re- 
quired Mrs.  Wright  to  write  her  name  to  me,  it  was  a  duty  on  his 
part  to  have  afforded  her  the  means  to  do  it,  particularly,  whea 
there  was  every  convenience  for  that  purpose  at  hand  of  public 
materials.  To  send  her  back  into  the  town  for  such  a  purpose 
was  an  outrage  upon  all  social  and  official  intercourse  and  official 
duty.  I  will  thank  the  Magistrates  to  enquire  by  whose  orders 
such  a  practice  was  instituted.  In  the  written  order  for  my  vi- 
sitors, made  in  December  1823,  there  are  no  instructions  of  the 
kind.  And  I  have  never  asked  any  thmg  of  the  kind.  Whilst 
the  practice  has  opcasioned  much  unnecessary  and  frivolous  trou- 
ble, and  much  of  insult  to  my  visitors. 

To  conclude  with  the  case  of  Thomas  Bunn  and  his  wife,  I 
wish  to  testify^  as  a  matter  of  duty  on  my  part,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  being  thus  left  to  make  up  their  living  by  a  tax  on  the 
prisoners,  I  never  saw  a  more  industrious  and  more  virtuous  couple^ 
I  never  saw  more  faithful  servants,  and  I  could  almost  challenge  the 
country  to  match  them  for  good  qualities  as  servants.  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge^  that  the  Gaoler  has  often  accused  Tho- 
mas Bunn  of  improper  attentions  to  me ;  and,  in  particular,  at  the 
time  of  interrupting  the  manner  in  which  I  got  my  room  cleaned. 
In  his  rage,  then,  he  accused  him  of  admitting  improper  persons 
to  see  me,  which  was  a  vile  fabrication ;  at  the  same  time  he  ac- 
cused Robinson,  of  making  secret  communications  to  me,  which 
was  as  vile  and  false. 

I  declare  to  your  worships  and  I  challenge  the  experience  of 
the  Gaoler  to  contradict  me,  that  Thomas  Bunn  never  did  an  act 
for  me  that  was  a  breach  of  his  fidelity  to  his  employer.  He  was. 
always  very  kind  in  the  way  of  attentions  to  my  parcels  and  letters, 
which  are  the  things  of  the  most  consequence  to  me ;  but  there 
never  was  a  secret  between  us,  nor  have  I  ever  had  a  secret  with 
any  person  in  the  Gadi. 

I  have  much  cause  to  fear  false  report  before  a  tribunal  that 
hears  but  one  party  or  one  side  of  a  case,  and  I  have  had  many 
reasons  for  concluding,  that  such  false  reports  have  not  only 
been  made  by  the  Gaoler  and  Visiting  Magistrates  at  the  Ses- 
sions ;  but  that  they  have  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
for  Mr.  Peel  has  stated  many  untruths  as  to  my  conduct  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  and  has  excluded  all  subsequent  inquiry  or 
explanation.  \ 

No  man  overlived,  that  strived  to  be  more  correct  at  all  p$Mntft 
than  myself.     I  may  err,  I  may  adopt  erroneous  conclu«ion«  ;^ 
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ptt/O|^«Q;tayo<>frer.tt0n:by  acbUd,  oc  I  would  th9iak.a>f^Ran|% 
|U{  J|,-a4  ib€i  p)«y  ny8>:  <eviQry  man  has  bU  iauUf  e.yBfy\m99 
^ftglNi'^^lP^Arhui.^wrvaQfl  nol,  because  be  bas  a  httle-jpoye^,,!^ 
ibrow  Uu^  upon  »A  innocent  peraoa  tbat  tnav  lie  weaker..  ..    , ' 

.For  my  part,  I  ^vould  bear  a  torture  to  deatb^  witklbe  firiruies^ 
pt  an  Indiani  rather  tbao  not  defend  myself  against  a  bad  mao^ 
vbo  would  seek  a  triumph  over  me  by  falsehood.  There  is  too 
much  of  tyranny  and  servility  among  mankind,  Iwish  to  rdpt  ft 
up  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  genuine  civility  and  motual 
good  offices.  As  far  as  ever  the  Magistrates  of '  Dorset  will  go 
with  me,  they  shall  have  my  commendations  :  where  they  oppose 
tne,  M  far  as  I  can,  1  will  declare  hostility.  But  still,  wheiiever  t, 
parity  is  necessary,  I  will  bea  very  civil  enemy, and  sball  be  tl^ajpi 
glad  to  make  f)eace  upon  honourable  terms. 

These  documents  plainly  speak  for  themselves,  I  heard  nothing 
of  the  reception  of  my  report ;  but  I  shall  take  care  that  a  printed 
copy  goes  to  Mr.  Peel's  office.  Instead  of  dischargiag  Thomas 
Bunn,  who  was  the  best  officer  in  the  place,  the  magistrates  should 
have  first  discharged  the  Gaoler,  and  then,  themselves^  to  have 
loadA  way  for  better  men.  I  see,  that  Mr.  Morton  Pitt  has  takiea 
my  advice»  or  somebody's  advice,  to  retire  ff;^m  the  repr eseotation 
of  tlie  county,  which  he  was  never  quallGed  to  represent;  and,! 
hope,  aft^r  a  few  years  further  residence  in  the  Gaol,  that  t  shall 
make  some  of  his  colleagues  know  their  proper  stations  in  life. 
Every  thing  in  this  Gaol  is  whim,  ignorance,  bad  feeling  or  ruffitm- 
ism,  and  almost  every  prisoner  made  to  waste  hrs  time  in  a  state  6f 
unhappiness.  They  write  up  in  front  of  the  Gaol — "  a  housKo* 
COaRECTioK  r*  but  they  ohonld  rather  write  a  uovse  of  ji'i4c«iiiv 

ABTD  MISERY.  '^ 

RICHARD  CARLItB: 
;    Dorcbester  Gaol,  Nov.  16,  \&26. 


COPT  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  KING, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


Sia,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Nov.  10,  1825, 

Thomas  Paine  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  letter,  and, 
though  a  king,  I  hope  that  you  have  too  much  sense  to.ie 
annoyed  by  it.  Public  men  who  have  passed  through  Tite^ 
bave  exhibited  certain  characters,  yrhich  cannot  be  chan- 
ged.and.  should  not  be  niisrepresented.  Truth  will  at  all 
time?  work  to  the  public  good^    Falsehood  brings  us  calfl- 
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hAtJ^ir  ■  Tb6ttiil8:P»i»e  has  heea  isiirefnrvsaBtidj'  t)iifaifaniLl- 
Medg  lBliMrd«r^^  he\My  by  Gbristim^  add  Hoynlsiiwvi^ 
tfut>es[ftt7d  pfttasit^.  The  No.  of  The  Rej^blioalir'WJbicb'I 
Ibo^'seod  will  piece  bis  cbafact^r  in  its  true  ll^M  ai>d*  4bie 
vilifjiogs  of  bis  enemies  vrill  be  converted  to  corttr*c8»ti6ii» 
of  bis  worth.  Were  1  not  convinced  that  Thomas  Peri pe- 
Was  the  most  useful  political  and  theological  writer  atid 
actor  that  has  passed  through  life,  I  would  not  espouse  hini, 
for  I  am  in  search  of,  not  this  or  that  man,  but  the  best  prin- 
ciples, truth  in  any  shape. 

Id  addition  to  the  testimonies. collected  by  Mr*  John  Fef- 
Jio^'s  as  to  the  real  character  of  Thomas  Faine  in  his  old 
age»  I  can  here  add  the  testimony  6f  one  of  his  exeoutora^ 
which  1  copy  from  the  Examiuer  Newspaper : 


LAST  MOMENTS  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 

Mr.  Morton,  one  of  Mr.  Paine's  executors,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: account^ of  the  last  moments  of  that  extraordinary 
individual;— "  ta  his  T2fd, year,  and  but  a  few  months  be- 
.fore  bis  d^ath,  his  mental  faculties  continued  vigorous  and 
bis  memory  so  retentive  as  to  repeat  verbatim  whole  sfen- 
tences,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  of  any  thing  striking  which 
.he. had  either  read  or  heard;  this  be  always  did  with  great 
i^se  and  gracei — about  six  months  before  his  death,  after 
his.Jimbs  became  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  he 
told  me,  that  he  felt  the  decay  of  nature  fast  increasing,  ad- 
diiigytbat.be  might  possibly  survive  six  or  even  twelve 
months,  but  that  it  could  not  extend  much  beyond  that,  and 
he  feared  nothing  but  being  reduced  to  a  bed-ridden  state: 
incapable  of  helping  himself. — In  his  religious  opinions  he 
continued  to  the  last  as  steadfast  and  tenacious  as  any  sec-  ' 
tariaato  his  own  definition  of  bis  creed;  be  never  indeed 
broached  the  subject  first ;  but  to  inquisitive  visitors,  who 
came  to  try  him  on  that  point,  his  general  answer  was  to 
this  effect: — *  My  opinions  are  before  the  world;  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  refute  them  if  they  can  I  believe  them 
to  be  unanswerable  truths,  and  that  I  have  done  great  service 
to  mankind  by  boldly  putting  them  forth — I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  on  the  Object.  I  have  laboured  disinterestedly  in  the 
catjse  of  truth.*  I  shook  bis  hand  after  the  use  of  speech 
was  gone  ;  but  while  the  other  organs  told  me  that  be  sufB- 
cieutlyknew  me  and  appreciated  my  affection,  bis'eye^ 
glistened  with  genius  uudler  the  pangs  of  death  !  The  proper- 
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ralued  at  8,460  dallAn,  given  tahim  by  the  title  wUktw^ 
York  Tor  bis  political  seryices,  and  aboat  1,600  doHart  in 
moMjy'aad  debts  da^4o  him,  nakws  ailugtethef  i^fitt^ 
dollars." 

Here  is  ample  proof  to  set  at  noogbt  all  Ibelyiig  religinmi 
tracts  that  have  been  circolated  bj  millioDS  against  tbe 
chaiBoter  of  Tbomas  Paine.     These  religions  tracts  are  a 
disgrace  to  your  kingdom  and  so  js  the  imprisonment  of 
Sir,  your  prisoner, 
^■'  Not  the  law's  prisoner, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


ERRATA. 

These  are  yet  the  fashion  in  The  Republican^  and,  last  veek«« 
by  merely  substituting  a  p  for  an  /,  in  refutation,  in  the  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Times,  I  was  made  to  say,  that  I  did  not 
care  about  reputation !  The  cause  of  this  sad,  bad  work  is,  that  the 
persons  who  have  printed  for  me  iu  chief  for  these  lasC  five  years, 
were  not,  nor  can  they  become,  qualified  to  manage  the  compo- 
sition and  reading  part  of  printing.  •  The  fact  is,  that,  in  sotoe 
ineasare/ 1  was  obliged  to  make  printers  of  people  who  had  no( 
been  brought  up  to  any  thin^like  it,  and  they  sought  boys  instead 
of  men  to  assist  them.  Their  dispositions  have  been  as  good  at 
my  own,  and  I  am  allowed  to  say,  as  an  appeal  to  the  gallantry  of 
my  readers,  that,  all  the  faults  lie  with  an  excellent  woman,  ftO'- 
Yided,  that  I  altow  her  to  possess  every  other  accomplishment  la 
1820,  I  could  scarcely  find  a  regular  printer  to  work  for  met  now, 
there  are  but  few  who  would  refuse ;  so,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall 
be  connected  with  some  competent  masters.  The  projected  joint 
stock  company  bids  fair  to  make  my  printing  equal  to  that  of  any 
house  in  Lonoon. 


Printed  aad  Published  by  li.  Carlile,  135,  Fleet  Streeu — ^AllCorreflpoe* 
dences  for  **  Tht  Repuhlican*'  to  b«  left  at  the  place  of  publication. 
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No. 21,  Voi«  12.]   LoNDOH,  Friday,  Nov.  25,  1825.    [Peice  6d. 

\ 

TO  THE  REPUBLICANS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ALBION, 

And  to  all  ihose^who  may  desire  topossess  Republican  Virtuez  and 
JRepublioan  Benefits  in  the  British  Isles. 

LIBERATION! 

Citizens,  Dorchester,  Nov.  19,  1825. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  my  entering  Dorchester  Gaol,  the 
18th  instant,  has  brought  me  outside  its  walls.  The  King, 
in  Council,  on  the  12tb,  was  advised  to  remit  so  much  of 
my  fines  as  had  not  been  paid,  and,  on  the  16tb,  he  was  fur- 
ther advised,  mirabile  dictu!  wonderful  to  be  snid!  from 
soifle  **  favourable  circumstances"  reported  of  me  to  him, 
"  God  knows  from  whom/'  for  I  do  not,  to  remit  that  fur- 
ther part  of  my  sentence,  which  required  me  to  find  recog- 
nizances during  my  natural  life,  of  one  thousand  pounds  on 
my  own  behalf,  aad  of  two  hundred  pounds  on  thai  of  two 
other  persons.  On  the  ]8tb  inst.  I  fir5t  beard  of.  my  good 
behaviour  in  the  sight  of  a  king,  and,  unless  any  of  my 
friends  suspect  that  something  unknown  to  them  might 
have  passed  between  me  and  the  king  or  hiw^  advisers,  I 
pledge  my  word,  never  "yet  wilfully  mis-pledged,  that  no- 
thing has  passed  on  my  part,  butthat  which  has  appeared 
in  **The  Republican:"  and  the  "  favourable"  report,  if  any 
thing  more  than  official  verbiage,  has  astounded  me:  To 
be  sore,  I  did  tell  his' Majesty  lately,  that  he  was  my  only 
idol,  but,,  that,  to  him,  I  would  not  pray,  nor  offer  flattery. 

This  remission  of  that  part  of  my  sentence  which  required 
me  to  find  recognizances  for  good  behaviour  during  Iife» 
must  mean  one  of  two  things — either,  that^  on  my  part,  free 
discussion  is  fully  established,  or  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
king's  government,  it  means  to  renew  prosecutions,  and  to 
pursue  my  expatriation.  I  am,  of  course,  ignorant  of  state 
secrets;  but  my  own  course  is  determined — onwctrd.     My 

Priuud  «nd  Pabilshed  by  R.  Cariilei  ^35,  1  iect  StiMt. 
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future  behaviour  will  be  precisely  wb<\t  the  past  has  beeo, 
\vilh  this  pne  exceptioo,  that,  if  prosecutioDS  cease,  I  shall 
i/var  with  tb^  abuses  of  systems  and  not  with  persons^  I 
shall  conduct  discussions,  in  future,  with  a  mild  firmnes;, 
and  with  an  absence  of  all  bad  personal  feeling,  studyingtb 
avoid  all  personal  offence  where  none  is  given ;  still  resolved, 
to  pursue  redress  for  the  past,  to  shew  that  I  have  been  fli 
better  man  than  mj  persecutors. 

When  I  heard  that  mj  recognizances  were  abrogated,  I 
acknowledge,  that  I  felt  and  pronounced  it  a  finish  io  mjr 
triumph;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  my  quitting  of  tbe 
<jiaol  was  to  me  mentally  but  as  a  change  of  lodgings*  Yet, 
I  am  fully  alive  to  what  I  have  done  and  Intend  to  do.  if 
free  discussion  be  accomplished  in  this  coaotry,  it  wM,  be 
a  point  gained  towards  human  improvement^  of  which 
the  history  of  mail,  in  no  country,  maketh  mentioo.  k 
0ome  countries,  alt  public  discussion  is  suppressed  :  in  this, 
*the  maxim  has,  for  two  centuries,  been,  to  punish  the  fere- 
most.  I  saw  this,  eight  years  ago,  and  resolved  to  war  wKii 
it.  I  saw,  also,  that,  by  my  going  to  extremes  with  drscos- 
sion,  I  should  remove  all  fears,  as  I  removed  all  danger^  of 
prosecution,  from  those,  who  had  been  foremost,  or  who 
might  be  disposed  to  follow  me  at  a  safe  distance.  On  this 
ground,  every  free-minded  literary  man  ought  to  havegiveo 
me  bia  support;  for,  my  long  confinement  was,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  penal  representation  for  the  whole.  I  confess,  that  I 
have  touched  extremes,  which  many  (bought  imprudent, 
and  which  I  could  only  see  to  be  useful,  with  the  view  of 
iiabiting  the  government  and  people  to  all  extremes  of  dis- 
^cussioui  so  as  to  remove  all  idea  of  impropriety  from  the  ^ 
media  which  were  most  useful.  If  I  find  that  I  have  doae 
this,  1  shall  become  a  most  happy  man ;  if  not,  I  have  the 
*,same  disposition  unimpaired,  with  which  I  began  my  pieseat 
career— a  disposition  to  suffer  fines,  imprisonment,  or  ba- 
nishment, rather  than  that  any  man  shall  hold  the  power 
and  exercise  the  audacity  to  say,  and  to  act  upon  it,  that 
any  kind  of  discussion  is  improper  and  publicly  injurious. 

When  I  began  this  article,  I  had  some  aoubt  of  being  able 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  King's  warrants  for  my  discharge 
from  the  Gaol.  I  have  now  obtained  them  and  Jiere  give 
^copies. 
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Kings  warrant  for  remission  o^  part  of  the  fine  unpaid 

,.     IMl^OSEB    QN   R.    CaRLILe    NOW    CONFINED    IN    potic'li ESTER 
GAOi  ON  ACCCiUNT  THEREOF.  '        '      ' 

Qeoroe  B.— Whereas  the  commissioners  of  our. Treasury  ]i;^ye 
represented  unto  us,  that  Richard  Carlile  was  sentenced  iPypur 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1819,  to  pay  a  JBna 
of  one  thousand  po.unds  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  our  Gaofat  Dor- 
chester for  two  years,  and  also  to  pay  a  further  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  and  to  be  further  imprisoned  in  the  said  Gaol  for  one  year, 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  mentioned  sentence,  and 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  life,  himself  in  one  thou- 
sand pounds  and  two  sureties  in  one  hundred  pounds  each  :  and 
Vhereas,  our  said  Commissioners  have  further  represented  Unto 
ns^  that  the  said  Richard  Carlile  is  still  in  our  said  Craol  on  ao* 
coimt  of  the  said  fines  and  have  recommended  unto  us  to  remit 
0D  much  of  the  said  Enes  as  may  not  have  been  paid  by  him»  to 
which  we  are  graciously  pleased  to  condescend,  Our  will  andplea- 
&UT%  is,  and  we  do  hereby  remit  so  much  of  the  seud  fines  as  may 
stiU  remain  unpaid  by  him  the  said  Richard  Carlile,  on  account  of 
the  said  fines  imposed  on  him  as  before  mentioned.  For  which 
this  shall  be  ^our  warrant.  Given  at  Onr  Court,  at  Carlton  House, 
this  I2th  day  of  November,  1825,  in  the  6th  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  command, 

LIVERPOOL. 

FREDERICK  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

LOWTHER. 
•To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sheriff 
'Of  our  county  of  Dorset. 

Richard  Carlile — Remission  or  Sureties. 

•CfeeiiOB  R. — ^Whereas,  Richard  Carlile  was,  at  our  court  of  King's 
Bench,  holden  at  Westminster  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1819,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
in  oar  Graol  at  Dorchester  for  two  years,  and  also  to  pay  a  further 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  and  to  be  further  imprisoned  .  in  the 
«aid  Gaol  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
term  of  two  years  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
life,  himself  in  one  thousand  pounds  and  two  sureties  in  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  for  printing  and  publishing  certain  scandalous, 
impiousi  blasphemous  and  profane  libels  and  to  be  kept  in  safe 
custody  until  he  shall  have  paid  the  said  fines  and  given  such  se* 
curity.  We,  in  consideration  of  some  favourable  circumstances 
humbly  represented  unto  us  in  his  behalf,  are  graciously  pleased 
to  extend  our  Grace  and  Mercy  unto  him,  and  to  remit  unto  him 
such  part  of  his  said  sentences  as  directs  his  finding  security  for 
bis  good-behaviour  only.  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  that 
you  do  take  notice  hereof.     And  for  so  doing  this  shall,  be  your 
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warrant. — Given  at  Our  Court  at  Carltmi  House  the  sixteenth 
day  of  November,  1825,  in  the  sixth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty'^  command. 
To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  ROB.  PEEL. 

the  High  Sheriffof  the  county 

of  Dorset,  and  all  others  whom 

it  may  concern.    ^ 

I  was  in  a  maoDer  swept  oat  of  the  Gaol,  with  bng  Mi<! 
barggage.  The  Gaoler  bad  been  in  London,  and  was  there 
fully  aware  of  my  intended  liberation  ;  for,  fearing,  that  .he 
should  not  be  home  in  time,  be  had  sent  word  that  I  was  to 
be  got  out  with  all  speed,  which  would  have  been  done,  bad 
I  not  been  in  some  measure  buHt  up  in  the  room,  so  as  to 
leave  no  passage  for  my  sofa  couch,  without  taking  ii  to 
pieces.  This,  and  this  alone,  saved  me  time  to  sejqd  a 
notice  to  London,  on  that  day,  of  my  discharge,  Xh^ 
Gaoler,  to  get  home  in  time,  took  the  Salisbury  coach,  md 
drove  a  horse  and  gig  from  Salisbury.  About  an  hour  or. 
better,  after  the  Chaplain  and  Clerk  had  communicated^ 
me  the  contents  of  the  warrants,  the  Gaoler  ernlered  ny 
room  with  all  his  servants,  as  be  calls  them,  and  saiil^ 
•*  Now,  I  have  your  discharge,  and  the  sooner  you  go  the 
better."  He  then  bid  his  men  to  clear  the  room,  and  he 
scfircely  lost  sight  of  me  until  I  was  out  in  a  shower.  In 
fact,  both  he  and  every  assistant  that  could  be  had  werela 
requisition,  until  I  was  off.  This  did  not  surprise  zne,  and 
I  did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  witness  any  kind  of 
emotion  in  me  on  the  sudden  subject  of  a  liberation  from  a 
six  years'  imprisonment  under  as  detestable  a  Gaoler  as  ever 
filled  that  office  in  England.  I  have  not  done  with  hic^ 
yet,  if  he  has  done  with  me;  but  I  wait  now  for  (hat  infoc- 
mation  as  to  facts  which  I  could  not  get  in  the  Gaol. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  as  to  the  news  of  th^  circum* 
stance  of  my  liberation.  Comment  I  defer  for  a  few  weekly 
or  until  after  I  get  to  London,  which  will  be  ea/ly  in  De* 
cQmb^r,  as,  for  the  present,  I  have  no  boose  to  stj&p  into  of 
xaj  own,  that  is  fit  to  receive  my  family  as  to  its  spiiee,  aad 
I  wish  to  wait  here  to  receive  all  communications  that  may 
come  from  different  parts  before  my  iiberation  can  be 
known,  and  also,  being  so  near,  to  step  into  my  native, 
County,  which  I  have  not  visited  within  these  last  thirteen 
year«; 

niCHARD  CARLILE.  . 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
!     •  NEW  TIMES  NEWSPAPER. 


Tii£  two  firtt  of  the  following  docaments  are  copied  from  the 
New  Tinffes  newspaper  of  the  14th  inst.  answers  hare  been  sent, 
Vut.have  not  appeared  in  Monday's  paper  of  the  21  st.  If  they 
appear  in  time  for  this  publication,  they  will  be  copied  with  any 
comment  that  may  appear  with  them ;  if  not*  as  they  were  ^ent. 
Dorchester,  Nov.  22,  1826.    i  R.  G. 


RICHARD  CARLILE. 

W*e  have  received  another  letter  from  this  person ;  and  as  it  is 
dravirn  up  with  temperance  and  decorum,  in  answer  to  some  of 
dtir  remarks,  we  feel  bound  in  justice  to  give  it  publicity.  x 

At  the  samfe  time,  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  a-  very  curious 
flliistrdtibn  df  the  effect  of  bad  metaphysics  on  an  illiterate  mind. 
Mr;  CarWe  professes  himself  to  be  a  materialist.  He  seems  to 
Aitik'that  he  perfectly  knows  and  understands  the  nature  of 
bddHy  objects,  and  that  nothing  else  can  be  known  or  utiderstood, 
CoiniDon  sense  and  the  natural  apprehension  of  mankind  would 
leacb  bim  that  men  practically  know  and  understand  their  own 
Qihids  jtiat  as  much  as  they  do  their  bodifes.  A  common  person^ 
who  hifi  never  pnzzled  his  head  with  abstract  reasoning,  ^nows 
nf  well  when  he  is  angry,  or  joyful,  or  tranquil,  or  melancholy, 
i|S  when  he  is  hot  or  cold,  or-  thirsty  or  tired.  This  practical 
knowledge  is  needful  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  all  mankind 
possess  it.  But  when  men  begin  to  speculate  on  the  metaphysi- 
cal grounds  of  their  knowledge,  they  are  soon  led  astray,  unless 
their  researches,  are  guided  by  a  due  sense  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, arid  a  due  deference  to  the  authority  of  wiser  and  better 
persons.  Richard  Carlile  has,  unfortunately  for  himself,  waded 
beyond  his  depth,  in  this  sort  of  speculation,  and  we  see  the 
result.  Materialism,  as  he  understands  it,  leads  directly  to 
Atheism.     This  is  a  great  and  striking  lesson ! 

We  proceed,  without  further  comment,  to  lay  before  our  Read- 
ers his  letter:— 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TIMES. 

Sir,  *  Dorchester  Gaol,  Nov.  10,  1825. 

Your  Papers  of  the  5th  and  the  8th  are  before  me,  and  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say  in  explanation.  Had  my  letter  been  printed  as 
a  whole,  there  would  have  bfeen  no  obscurity  in  the  first  sentence 
which  you  extracted.  I  had  there  defined  myselfto  rest  upon  the 
doctrines  of  materialism,  and  my  personijication  could  not  ^mean 
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wh&t  t1i«  f  mdtiffiesitioiTor  ihe  vpiritualisi  meAnia.  1  meant  %  tealhy , 
and  tiot  an  airy  nothing  with  a  local  hahit4Xt¥iny  and  a  iutmer  ^  3y 
personification^  I  meant  aa  animal  organization,  aaoh  aa  tfaatt  in- 
whidi  our  experience  shows  ua  that  the  principle  of  iate)lig;eBC3ev ' 
or  sensation,  its  foundation,  only  dwells,  i  might  have  impawefly 
used  the  wbrd  personification,  as  it  is  a  word  so  whoiiy  osaa  bi- 
thetto  to  express  a  fiction ;  but  no  one  i^ouM  have  miaoildertlKAMi 
me  that  could  have  read  the  whole  letter. 

''While  you  complain  of  my  dogmatism,  yoo  overlook^that^pMT 
own  article  is  purely  dogmatical;  that  it  does  not  profess  to  rea^ 
son,  and  that  nothing  but  dogmatism  is  oflfered  by  Uie  spiritufiliet: 
to  the  materialist.  The  latter  only  reasons  from  what  faelcaopvas 
the  former  claims  the  right  to  reason  upon  what  he  does  not  fceow, 
and,  where  no  admissions  of  his  phantoms  is  made  is  essentially  a 
dogmatist,  has  neither  experience  nor  reason  lor  his  guide.. 

*<  You  complain,  not  of  my  reason,  but  of  my  ridicule.  I  would 
not  use  ridicule  if  I  were  fairly  reasoned  with.  Ridicule  is  applied 
to  me  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied ;  f  meet  it  with  argnmeiu  and 
overthrow  it.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  weapon,  assiued  thak  ao 
one  complains  of  ridicule,  but  he  who  has  the  wrong  side  of  a 
question.  Applied  from  the  wrong  to  the  rij^t,  it  is  not  feh  Irat 
as  a  weak  argument.  It  wounds  only  where  it  tonchea  that  afuds 
is  ridiculous.  If  my  first  letter  had  been  ridiculous,  yoa  would 
have  been  delighted  in  shewing  it  has  a  whole. 

'*  The  same  may  be  said  of  personal  abuse.  Who  has  had  mose 
to  sustain  of  it  than  myself?  1  feel  it  not,  but  experience  has 
taught  me  that  I  can  only  command  respect  irovi  a  ChrisCiaa 
opponent  by  shewing  that  personal  abuse  is  a  weapon  lo  be 
handled  by  any  disputant  I  never  applied  it  where  it  was  not  ai 
retaliation. 

RICHARD  GARULE. 

;**  P.  S.  Excuse  a  hasty  scrawl  against  time*" 


BLASPHEMOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TIMES. 

Sir, 
The  late  proceedings  with  regard  to  Carlile  have  induced  me 
toexamine  the  question, "  whether  the  Legislature  ought  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  irreligious  and  blasphemous  books  or  prints  V 
amd  if  it  should,  ''  on  what  grounds  the  justice  of  its  interference 
must  he  proved  V^  i  lay  the  result  of  my  reflections  before  your 
readers*  without  apology ;  for  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  evei^ 
virtuous  miad  must  be  deeply  interested. 

I  think  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to  punish  those  who  sell,  or 
otherwise  contribute  to.  dispecse  blasphemous  publications. 
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IsU  Because  Christttmity  is  m  England  ^Vps^^t  dp 
fh€  law, erf Ijie-teod/*  ftttd  therefore  eye^ry  atUck^pon. 
an  attack  4ipoti  tbe  iSte/««  Jt  dq^erves  pvni&hmevt;  without  ^ojjr.. 
regard  .tci  tia  moral  prayity,  for  its  defiance  of  e^tablUbed  bwf ,  ^f!) 
tbaie  w«i)e^no  other  reason. 

Slid*  .Because  Christianity^  true  or  M^^^  has  this  tendeincj^f., 
and^iO}  other,  (no  other,  at  least,  with  which  our  question  is  con-  ^ 
cerned) — namely,  to  promote  virtue  and  restrain  vice.  This  is., 
acknoidedged  by  every  candid  infidel.  Indeed  be  must  be  bUnd 
and  deaf -who  can  deny  it.  New,  to  quote  the  admirable  Dit.«  , 
BA.iiBT,.  <^  it  is  easier  to  govern  good  men  than  bad ;"  so  tJben,  it 
i^  tlK> interest,,  not  to  say  the  duty,  of  the  Legislaturey  to  promot^;, 
Chrnadan^y ;  but  aince  the  laws  axe  then  only  likely  tp  be  fairly t, 
madb  andbirly  administered,  when  in^  the  hands  of  virtuous  men,? 
it  IS  the  interest  of  the  governed  also,  that  their  rules, should  . 
promote  and  practise  Christianity. 

1  ^'  Biit,^'  it  will  be  objected,  '*  persecution  is^  inconsistent  wHh-. 
Chttstianity,"    And  what  then?    Is  it  persecution  to  ^punish,  a. 
\  in  order  to  prevent  its  recurrence?     If  it  be,  then,  all  Penal- 


Lavni  ajEe  persecutions ;  then  all  courts^  of  law  arc  courts  of  tv* 
xBntiy:;  amd  every  Judge  a  gprand  inquisitor.     Moreover,  we  ao. 
DOtptiniidk  the  bkisphemer»as  such  ;  thai  is  the  province  of  the~ 
D&iTT  aimm;  but  we  do,  and  rightly  too,  indict  civil  punishment, 
on  a  civil  crime :  the  crime  of  subverting  public  morals  by  blas- 
phemditsr  publications.     And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  re- 
e^a&nts  o£  religion  and  morality  are  the  only  bond  of  social  order 
asd'Oublic  weUbre.. 

.f'  But  tiniih  is  great,,  and  will  prevail  without  the  support  of  the. 
kW^  jSe  it  will ;  and  so  it  did  ultimately  in  France.  Dqriog. 
its  eclipse,  however^  order,  virtue,  and  religion  had  nearly 
perished.  The  murder  of  a  king,  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of 
thousands,  ^se  and  twenty  years  of  war  and  devastation,  afford- 
ed a  memorable  lesson  to  mankind,  that  truth,  though  it  may  ul- 
timately prevail,  is  often  overwhelmed  at  the  first  onset:  And- 
who  would  again  venture  the  experiment,  rrierely  because,  after 
years  of  misery,  truth  will  reassume  her  sway  ?  It  is  only  when 
men  are  weary  of  their  folly,  that  they  open  their  eyes  and  dis- 
cover the  value  of  truth ;  and  they  are  generally  indulged  with, 
a  full  cup  of  misery  before  they  can  recover  what  they  idly  part- 
ed with. 

These  arguments  are  just  as  good  if  religion  be  a  fable,  a»  on; 
the  contrary  supposition.  God  forbid,  however,  that  I  tfhould 
appear  either  sceptical  as  to  its  truth,  or  indifferent  to  its  success! 
I  have  proceeded  on  neutral  ground,  in  order  to  shew  thad  }u»-m 
tice— lio  less  than  virtue  and  religion — is  concerned  in  tbc  pm-t 
ishment  of  a  crime  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  civil  secufity,^; 
no  less  than  of  individual  happiness. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,   >       . ,       , 
CHRISTIANUS.. 
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650  THB  KSPUELICAK. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TIMES. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  Nor.  16,  1825,  Beventh 
year  of  an  imprisonment  for  an  attempt 
Sir,  to  improYC  the  public  moralM. 

I  THAKK  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  letter  in  your  paper  of  the 
14th  and  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  copy;  but,  as  yeu 
have  pronounced  me  illiterate,  1  feel  a  little  ambition  to  sh^wyou 
and  your  readers,  that  my  literature  is  not  thoroug^hly  despicable, 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  yours. 

In  your  paper  of  the  5th,  you  say,  that  I  persuade  myself,  tbat 
I  have  made  a  great  discovery  in  metaphysics.  In  that  of  the  14th 
you  speak  of  my  letter,  as  a  very  curious  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  bad  metaphysics  on  an  illiterate  mind !  Now,  what  will  yon 
reply,  when  I  say,  that  I  am  not  a  metaphysician  ;  but  thatl  am 
wholly  opposed  to  metaphysical  doctrines  r  Dr,  Johnson's  defi- 
nition of  metaphysics,  if  I  may  trust  to  the  Abridgment  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hamilton,  is,  that  it  is  the  science  which  considen 
beings  as  abstracted  from  all  matter,  particularly  beings  purefy 
spiritual,  as  God,  Angels,  and  the  human  soul  I  Towards  these 
phantoms,  I  hold  no  principle  but  that  of  opposite  doctrine;  so! 
cannot  1>e  fairly  held  to  be  either  a  good  or  a  bad  metaphysician. 
But  the  word  metaphysics,  in  a  more  simple  sense,  defines  some- 
thing beside  or  beyond  physics.*  1  deal  in  nothing  but  physics, 
see  and  know  nothing  but  matter,  am  only  an  Atheist  fVom  an  ig- 
norance of  theism,  considering  it  to  be  the  v^y  beightof  wisdom 
to  know  the  proper  points  and  lines  at  which  we  ought  to  confess 
ignorance,  holding  atheism,  or  an  avowed  ignorance  of  theism,  to 
be  one  of  those  points  and  lines,  and  respecting  no  man  as  an  au- 
thority, who  cannot  remove  that  ignorance  towards  some  other 
point  or  lipe. 

In  answer  to  your  attempt  at  argument,  in  commenting  on  my 
letter,  I  would  observe,  that  common  sense  teaches  me,  that 
mind  and  body  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  admitting  no  other  dis- 
tinctions, thanthatmind  is  the  compounded  sensations  of  the  body, 
or  one  kind  of  bodily  action  or  quality.  Where  do  we  perceive 
mind  without  body?  .It  would  be  as  correct  to  say,  that  the  body 
is  angry,  or  joyful,  or  tranquil,  or  melancholy,  as  that  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  or  thirsty  or  th-ed.  Other  animals  beside  man,  dogs  for 
instance  have  the  passions  of  anger,  joy  and  melancholy,  and  the 
passive  quality  of  tranquility.  Have  they  minds  or  souls  as  a  se- 
parate principle  from  the  body  ?  Can  you  shew  any  quality  of 
the  mind  in  man  which  I  cannot  shaw  in  the  dog? 

I  wished  to  have  avoided  this  letter,  if  my  scribbling  ambition 
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would  have  permitted,  to  address  you  in  answer  to  that  of  Chris-* 
tianus.  Your  correspondent  has  started  a  subject  that  I  have  long 
desired  to  discuss  in  a  paper  that  can  be  considered  an  organ  of 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  either  gives  a  tone 
to,  or  follows  the  tone  of,  the  legislature.  Free  and  fair  discus- 
aion  shall  be  my  guide,  and,  as  in  this  letter,  I  will  not  use  a  word 
that  can  justly  ofiend  any  one.  The  subject  on  which  Christianus 
has  tnade  reflections  and  conclusions,  the  reverse  of  mine,  is  one  that 
I  have  deeply  studied  in  the  solitude  of  my  six  years  of  imprison- 
ment; and  tlie 'insertion  of  my  letter  of  the  10th  has  given  me 
hopes,  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  allow  me,  in  your  paper, 
to  come  fairly  before  the  public,  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of 
mine  and  similar  prosecutions,  in  answer  to  Christianus.  I  pre- 
sume, that  I  can  shew  to  every  reasoning  being,  the  propriety  of 
opening  my  prison  doors,  upon  the  principle  of  the  prosecution, 
and  without  reference  to  the  question,  whether  I  havtf  sufiered  the 
penalty  which  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  inflicted 
upon  me  six  years  ago  this  day  for  the  sale  of  Thomas  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason  and  Elihu  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature. 
In  another  letter,  I  purpose  to  examine  that  by  Christianus. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TIMES. 


Sir,  Dorchester  Gaol,  November  17, 1825. 

In  answer  to  Christianus,  on  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  blasphe- 
mous publications,  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  infidel  or  atheis- 
ticaj  reasoning.     The  question  is  two  fold : — 

First,  whether  the  legislature  ought  to  prevent  the  puhlication 
of  irreligious  and  blasphemous  books  or  prints  ? 

Seeond, '  on  what  grounds  the  justice  of  its  interference  must  be 
proved  V 

Now  mark  the  shallowness  of  his  conclusions.  He  says,  '  I 
think  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to  punish  those  who  sell,  or 
otherwise  contribute  to  disperse  blasphemous  publications ;  be- 
cause Christianity  is  in  England  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land.'     Is  this  reasoning?  or  is  it  the  lowest  of  dogmatism  ? 

First,  why  should  blasphemous  publications  be  prosecuted  more 
than  any  other  publications,  since  blasphemy  may  be  true,  just 
and  praiseworthy 7  So  long  as  evil  is  admitted  to  exist  among 
'mankind,  so  long  will  blasphemous  publications  be  the  most  use- 
ful of  publications.  Blasphemy  towards  a  syotem,  is  to  speak  evil 
of  that  system.  The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  blasphe- 
my is,  whether  there  be  an  evil  in  the  system  blasphemed.  If 
there  be,  the  blasphemy  is  laudable;  if  there  be  not^  it  cannot 
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ckjrhipt'it'  TTie  word  htasphemous  h  an  rdle  and  tnischierotrr 
word,  and  is  the  wolf  or  the  heggarman  wtierewtth  to  frighten  re- 
ligious childhood.  As  a  word  it  expresses  nothing  notriosicalfy 
Bad.  Almost  every  publication  is  a  Dlasphemons  pablfcation. 
The  Bible  is  a  blasphemous  publication.    The  New  Times  bias- 

f>hemes  the  Old  Times,  The  Morning  Chronicle  and  The  Repub- 
ican,  and  these  the  New  Tiroes.  The  question  of  blasphemj  is  a 
?[ucstion  for  free  and  fsur  discussion ;  but  not  for  prosectitioD. 
t  can  only  be  criminal  where  \t  falsely  asperses  prirate  c1ia« 
racter. 

Before  an  irreligious  book  can  be  proved  to  be  illfounded  and 
mischievous,  the  religion  which  it  attacks  must  be  proved  to  be 
well  founded  and  not  mischievous.  Here  again  is  a  qaestiou  Ibr 
free  and  fair  discussion ;  but  not  for  prosecution,  fbr,  whatever 
the  former  decides,  it  will  be  sufficient  without  the  latter. 

Again,  what  is  the  Christianity  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  England  ?  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ktng*s  Bench  said, 
when  pressed,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Common  Law.  The  Com- 
mon Law  is  elsewhere  defined,  as  that  to  which  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  contrary ;  and  a  line  has  been  drawn  that  !t  is 
a  principle  of  law  which  existed  before  Richard  the  First*  Now, 
the  Christianity  before  that  time  was  the  Christianity  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  and  that  Christianity,  the  present  English 
Church,  as  by  law  established,  pronounces  '  idolatrous  and  dam- 
nable.' The  legislature,  or  the  statute  law  of  17 1 3,  pronounced  it 
blasphemous  and  punishable  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  doctrme  of  a  Christian  Deity.  The  legislature,  or 
statute  law  of  1813,  pronounced  it  lawful  to  impugn  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Deity.  What 
then  is  the  Christianity  which  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Law  of 
England?  What  is  Christianity,  in  this  country  of  sects  and 
schisms  ?  We  know  what  it  is  in  Rome,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portia 
gal ;  but  what  is  it  in  England,  since  that  of  Rome  is  asserted  to 
be  idolatrous  add  damnable'  ? 

Here,  then,  Christianus  is  in  error;  for  no  one  can  understand 
what  he  means  by  blasphemous  publications,  or  by  Christianity; 
and  what  no  one  can  understand,  no  law  can  justly  take  cogni- 
zance of  or  support. 

"  Every  attack  upon  religion  is  an  attack  upon  the  state."  It 
might  be  so.  But  what  is  a  state  that  it  is  not  to  be  attacked? 
What  is  a  state  but  a  state  of  law  ?  And  what  is  law  that  it  is 
not  to  be  canvassed  and  attacked  ?  All  the  reflections  and  con- 
clusions of  Christianus  are  from  bad  premises.  Indeed,  to  press 
him  hard,  I  will  say,  that  he  has  neither  reflected,  "nor  concluded. 
He  has  made  assertions  to  suit  a  system,  without  looking  to  see 
whether  that  system  might  not  be  injurious  to  the  state,  or  to  the 
people  as  a  whole,  or  to  a  majority,  who  arc  subject  to  that  state. 
The  legislature  attacks  the  state  every  year;  and  ft  is  every 
man's  duty  to  attack  the  state,  if  he  thinks  that  he  can  thereby 
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mend  it.  It  is  £^  principle  of  English  Law^  that  any  man  x^ay 
lawfully  propose  an  amendment  of  the  law ;  therefore,!  if  I  were 
to  allow  religion  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land»  1 
am  still  right  in  impugning  or  attacking  it.  It  is  not  a  property 
of  which  any  man  can  be  unlawfully  deprived ;  and  the  want  of  % 
conformity  of  sentiment  necessarily  makes  religion  a  subject  of 
mutual  attack  in  this  country. 

'*  Because  Christianity,  true  or  false,  has  this  tendency,  name- 
Ij,  to  promote  virtue  and  to  restrain  vice..^  Where  and  yrhat 
is  the  proof  of  this  dogma?  What  is  the  Christianity  from 
which  ihe  proof  is  to  be  drawn  ? 

''  This  is  acknowledged  by  the  candid  iniidel/'  Indeed  it  i» 
not.  Who  more  candid  than  myself?  I  do  not  acknowledge  it, 
and  have  never  met  an  infidel,  candid  or  not  candid,  who  did  ac- 
knowledge it.  I  prpve  the  contrary,  both  as  to  every  theory  and 
every  practice  of  that  which  is  called  Christianity. 

Morality  is  a  matter,  wholly  distinct  from  relieion.  Morality  it 
the  matter  of  right  or  equity  between  man  and  man.  Religion 
has  no  relation  among  men,  or  from  man  to  man ;  but  from  man 
to  what  he  calls  God.  If  he  be  in  error,  as  to  what  he  calls  God, 
and  some  roust  err  where  so  many  differ,  all  rou&t  err  but  one 
sect,  and,  perhaps,  all  without  that  exception,  which  is  my  opin- 
ion^ his  religion,  is  tlearly  a  matter  of  error,  and,  as  such,  a  vice, 
or  (immorality*  ^  In  all  my  reflections,  I  find  religion  to  have  no 
connection  with,  and  to  be  the  antithesis  of,  morality. 

Here  all  the  premises  adopted  by  Christianus  are  removed,  or 
shewn  to  be  bad,  and  hence  all  his  assertions  upon  them  are  erro- 
neous. Let  him  reflect  upon  the  question— What  is  religion,  that 
it  can  be  made  tangible  by  law  ?  or,  what  is  the  law  that  can  de- 
fine the  religion  which  it  professes  to  establish  ? 

He  very  inconsistently  says,  that  truth  prevailed  over  error  in 
France,  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.!  If  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  be  truth,  why  does 
the  English  religion  pronounce  it  to  be  '  idolatrous  and  damna- 
ble' ?  If  truth  prevailed  in  France,  the  English  Government  per- 
secutes truth  in  England  and  Ireland.  And,  again,  Christianus 
should,  remember,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
was  the  act  of  a  tyrant,  and  that  it  did  not  rise  by  the  prosecution 
of  blasphemous  publications.  When  Bonaparte  aspired  to  the 
despotism  of  France,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  as  a  state  trick  to  further  his  immoral  views. 

It  is  thus,  that  I  deal  with  such  reflecting  and  concluding  men 
as  Christianus.  It  is  thus,  that  free  discussion  removes  error 
and  can  produce  nothing  but  good  to  the  state.  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  my  subject,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Chris- 
tianus pursue  his  upon  better  premises,  if  he  can  find  them. 
And  I  hope  that  I  have  shewn  you^  Mr.  Editoi,  that  ridicule  is 
not  iny  only  or  favourite  weapon* 

RICHARD  CAR^ILE. 
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TO  MR*  CARL1LE,  D0RCHB8TER  GAOL. 


Fordmoss,  August  19th  1S2d. 
SiK,  t  $hall  give  a  copy  of  a  Letter  sent  to  a  Reverend  vagabond 
v?ith  his  answer  annexed.  This  fellow  would  be  as  great  a  per- 
secutor, had  he  power,  as  ever  existed.  After  he  had  given  ns  all 
the  abuse  that  he  could  with  words,  he  has  the  audacity,  in  his 
admirable  answer  to  ine,  to  put  on  a  humble  garb  and  to  find  fault 
with  the  spirit  of  my  letter.  A  friend  or  two,  who  heard  hina 
preach  after  he  received  my  letter  told  tnc,  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  receiving  any  thing ;'  but  most  vehemently  warned  his  hearers 
against  what  he  called  the  pestilence  of  infidelity.  He  also  made 
very  free  with  your  character,  attaching  every  base  motive  to  your 
designs,  which  is  a  surfeit  to  repeat. 

Res  ectfully  yqurs, 

JAS,  SMITH. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DAVID  AITKEN,  ETAL, 


Rev.  Sir.  '  * 

1  have  been  informed,  by  one  of  your  hearers^  that,  on  theSsnday 
before  last,  you  were  preaching  vehemently  against  the  principies 
of  infidelity,  and  exhorting  Mastera  not  to  keep  soch  of  their  set- 
Tants  as  had  imbibed  these  principles.  1  was  conTinced  that  ic 
was  directed  against  me  and  a  few  friends,  knowing  it  to  be  a  re- 
petition of  the  advice  that  our  Master  received  about  two  or  thiee 
years  ago.  On  bearing  the  information,  a  train  of  reflectioiie  oc- 
curred to  ray  mind.  Thought  I,  Oh  1  Religion  t  ferocious  btg%>trj 
and  cfuel  Priestcraft  what  have  you  in  all  ages  done  to  thehunaii 
species.  The  horrid  massacres  which  you  have  occasioned  ant! 
fomented,  the  persecutions,  that  you  are  ttill  instigatrng,  fill 
every  virtuous  mind  with  minified  sensations  of  sorrow  and  itfdig- 
nation.  Were  our  Master  to  put  yoar  exhortation  into  practice, 
and  every  other  Master  to  follow  his  example,  the  piintshtnent 
would  be  most  excessive :  the  poor  despised  foUowera  of  truth 
would  friiitlessiy  wander  from  one  part  to  another  seeking  work, 
until  wearied  with  disappointment,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
sit  dowii  in  despair,  and  inevitably  suffer  a  premature  death  by 
hfinger,  a  death  the  agony  of  which  would  be  inexpressible.  Were 
there  as  many  or  half  as  many  Deistical  preachers,  as  there  are 
other  preachers  in  tlie  country,  there  might  be  some  cause  for 
alarm  ;  but  you«  to  be  breaking  out  occasionally  in  the  pulpt  iir  - 
such  raptures,  about  two  or  three  unlettered,  hard  wrought  raen,'- 
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searching  into  the  foundation  of  your  religion ,  and  that  religion 
from  an  almighty  being,  beitdeb  bating  several '  thdilsands  of 
Priests  to  defend  it,  surely  indicates  much  weakness.  Do  as 
you  would  be  done  unto,  is  a  maxim  much  reiterated,  but  seldom 
attended  to  by  Christian  teachers.  How  would  you,  sir,  or  any  of 
your  brethren,  like  it,  were  you  prevented  from  preaching  or  getr 
tmg  a  living  any  where  because  you  read  the  Bible?  Were  we 
becdto4ng  more  numerous  than  the  Christians  and  using  this 
severity  towards  you,  we  should  only  then  be  doing  as  we  haA 
been  done  unto.  If  the  arguments  of  freethinkers  be  so  weak 
and  futile,  as  Priests  affirm,  why  resort  to  persecution  to  sup- 
press weak  arguments  ?  What  should  we  think  of  man  when 
fighting  wfth  his  antagonist,  to  be  '  crying  out  about  his 
oppoti^nts  weakness,  and  desiring  hirti  to  be  handcuffed:  and, 
aft^r  this,  boasting  that  he  had  gained  the  victory?  It  is  an 
incon  trove  rtable  fact,  that  *•  the  appeal  to  means  offeree  is  the 
surrender  to  all  pretence-^to  argument."  I  and  a  few  friends  have  of 
late  been  much  insulted  by  all  the  Priests  of  this  ne^ighbourhood. 
Our  characters  have  been  falsely  and  malignantly  aspersed,  which 
ought  to  be  honestly  repelled.  Had  we,  instead  of  improving  our 
minds  in  useful  knowledge,  been  promoters  of  carding  and 
cockfighting,  we  should  have  passed  unheeded  and  unmolested. 
Whatever  our  enemies  say  of  us,  we  are  conscious,  that,  in  our 
researches,  our  aim  is  the  developement  of  truth,  our  view  the 
detection  of  fable  and  falsehood,  and,  if,  in  our  conclusions,  we 
should  happen  to  be  wrong,  the  fault  is  in  our  reasoning  facul- 
ties, the  error  of  our  judgments  not  of  our  hearts.  Let  any  come' 
forward  and  impeach  our  morals.  It  is  ridiculous,  it  is  base,  for 
i9en,  to  whom  we  never  did  the  least  injury,  to  endeavour  to  irri- 
tate a  Master  against  his  servants,  especially,  when  the  Master 
has  had  upwards  of  twenty  years  experience  of  the  good  conduct 
of  some  of  them.  If  a  Master,  by  experience,  finds  the  character 
of  a  servant  to  be  unimpeachable,  it  is  all  that  should  be  required. 
Were  he  to  put  the  malicious  advice  given  him  into  practice,  would 
the  Priests  find  him  better  servants  among  their  hearers  ?  No,  I 
defy  them.  With  regard  to  mental  knowledge,  it  would  be  a  de- 
gradation to  us  to  compare  ourselves  with  the  stupid  and  ignorant 
numbers  who  go  to  their  respective  Churches  and  Meetings.' 
Within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  I  believe,  there  is  scartrely 
one  amongst  fifty  who  knows  or  cares  any  thmg  about  religion. 
Neither  have  they  any  taste  for  improving  their  minds  wpon  awV 
useful  subject.  When  we  assemble  at  a  fair,  or  an  alehousie,  wb 
seldom  hear  any  thing  but  the  diffusions  of  vociftrating  TgnoP ' 
rancei  ai)d  often  our  ears,  are  grated  with  a  damning  of  each 
others  sou)  to  hell. .  Sometrmes  the  conversations  is  about  match^- 
ing  cocks  an^  dogs  to  fight,  which  often  terminates  in  a  man  fight;* 

M  Thaf  UMreare  some  of  this  class  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Christian  riligioa,  T 
s^a];L not  utd«fta3(e  to  di^prdvr.  ^  ».    j.-    .  ,     .   • 
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Tli«re  are,  I  eon^Ms,  exeepdons,  some  of  a  iober  4lepoitttetlt| 
but  f  ery  few  intelttgent.  Snonld  we  happen  to  go  to  a  flacramevt: 
we  need  onl^  read  Robert  Burns  Holy  Fair,'  for  a  general  4t* 
scription  of  it.  Hearing,  that  you  were  to  resume  Uie  subjeet 
against  infidelity,  I  went  to  your  meeting  on  Sunday  last»  and 
heard  yon.  Considering  your  office  and  its  appendant  interest, 
yon,  at  that  time,  handled  the  subject  candidly.  Your  observa- 
tions respecting  God  teaching  the  Jews,  according  to  tiie  then 
prevailing  customs  end  manners  and  accommodating  himself  t^ 
their  state  and  condition,  comparing  him  to  a  schoohnaster 
teaching  children,  would  furnish  matter  for  an  excellent  antichns- 
ttan  discourse.  It  is  impossible  for  an  Almighty,  unchangeable, 
benevolent  and  just  being  to  have  been  the  Jewish  God^  for  they 
make  him  the  reverse  of  all  these  qualities.  They  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  band  of  ruffians.  I  am  entering  into  a  field 
that  would  require  another  letter  to  explore. 

Your  assertion  that  the  motives  of  the  waiters  or  promulgators  of 
infidel  principles  were  influenced  by  gain  and  vanity,  must  not  es- 
cape. This  stima,  I  amcertain,could  with  far  more  justice  be  retort- 
ed upon  the  Priests.  If  the  prospect  of  being  laid  in  dungeons  for 
a  series  of  years  be  a  motive  for  gain,  then  the  infidels  maybe 
justly  charged  with  mercenary  motives.  Since  Mr.  Carlile  has 
been  imprisoned,  upwards  of  twenty  of  his  shopmen  have  been  ptfd 
with  this  kind  of  gain,  five  of  whom  are  now  m  the  London  New- 
gate, and  are  editors  of  an  excellent  monthly  Magazine,  the  co&« 
tents  of  which  give  them  much  credit.  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor, 
when  writing  to  Mr.  Peel  about  the  inconsistency  of  the  late  pny- 
secutions,  offers  as  a  reason.  **The  certainty  that  these  prosecutions 
have  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together  to  ex-* 
tend  and  propagate  the  very  matter  they  were  intended  to  suppress, 
so  that  the  prosecutors  have  been  its  virtual  publishers.  l*he 
facts  that  these  publications  (owing  to  the  very  means  taken  to 
repress  them)  have  now  obtained  an  unlimited  and  uncontrolable 
circulation,  are  more  diffused  than  the  tracts  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian^Knowledge,  are  more  read  than  the  Bible, 
and  found  by  experience  to  produce  more  beneficial  eflects.*' 

The  above  Gentleman  formerly  had  a  good  living  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  he  relinquished  it  from  conscientious  motives 
when  he  had  reasoned  himself  a  Dei^t.  This  change  could  not 
be  for  gain.  He  is  now  Secretary  of  a  Society  in  London^  called 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  which  commenced  about  half  a 
yekr  ago.  Priests  and  Laymen  of  every  denomination  of  Christians 
are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  come  and  defend  their  religion  at 
this  Meeting.  The  chief  view  of  the  superintendants  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  first  place,  was,  to  collect  all  the  best  writers  npon 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  to  investigate  whether  their  argu- 
ments were  true  or  false :  and  the  majority  of  the  Meeting  was 
to  determine  the  case  by  the  sign  of  raising  the  hand.    They  be- 
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gfttt.ivith  E^Uj^'s  Evidencesy  which  are  coQ8i4^d.thi3  l»e8t.,Q{)«^ 
tfaAt  9it^ect»  Mr*  Taylor  deliveired  a>  philippic  agaui^t  Pi;iQfir» 
caift:atthe  14th  >I.eeU»g  of  this  Soci^ty^  which  ha  coRHA^pced 
fts-icillowg. 

t  ^*  Mf.  Ghairiaany  Members  of  the  Christian  Evidenoe  Society^ 
Ladi^'.aad  Gentlemaa,  after  a  patient  investigation  of  Paiey!g 
EiFidencea  of  Christianity  continued  for  four  months,  tbe  palpaUe 
sophistications  and  falsehoods  contained  in  that  celebrated  tresr? 
tise  have  determined,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  the  piety 
and  learning  in  this  great  metropolis,  that  could  be  engaged  in 
our  discussion,  tluit  his  argumentation  is  altogether  ivevaUdy  ^c*^ 
la  another  part  of  this  discpurse,  he  adds :  "  The  various  con- 
flicting sects  of  religionists  in  the  world  are  each  of  them  willing 
Uk  confess,  that  there  has  been  Priestcraft  in  every  communion 
bot  their  own ;  nor  do  any  pretend  lo  deny,  in  some  form  or  other, 
that  mankind  have  been  made  miserable  by  its  influence.  Nor  is 
.  iaconsistency  peculiar  to  any  sect  of  religionists.  The  character 
of  mean  and  cowardly  cunning  is  common  to  them  all.  In  every 
other  species  of  villainy  there  is  a  something  noble :  there  is  at 
least  a  coming  forth  of.  the  soul,  great  in  its  error  and  majestic 
ev^^in  crime.  In  the  battles  of  warriors,  man  meets  with  man^ 
and  shield  is  clashed  on  shield ;  but  the  laurels  of  our  spiritual 
heroes  are  won  only  in  the  nurseries  of  infancy,  and  in  the  cham^* 
b^s  ^f  tberdying ;  from  helpless  childhood  and  ujaresisting  dotage, 
Th^  are  never  to  be  met  with  on  terms  of  equal  conflict ;  but, 
shrinking  in  guilty  terror  from  the  contact  of  research  and  pro- 
f^iand  teaming,  as  extensive  as  their  own,  they  da^e  not  trust 
themselves  to  defend  their  mystic  nonsense,  where  any  body  is 
likely  to  oppose  it,  but  only  will  deliver  it  from  the  knaves  pedeS" 
tal.<^,a  Pulpit  to  the  poor  fools  that  will  believe  smy  thiug.^ 

Infideb  and  Blasphemers  are  words  of  opprobrium,  with 
which  every  religious  sect  criminates  every  other*  A  Christian 
Oifthe  CMvinistic  sect  gravely  aflirmed  to  me,  that  you  preached 
dapgerous  doctrine,  contrary  to  that  of  Election^  so  clearly  taught 
in  the  scriptures;  consequently,  blasphemous;  therefore,  you  see 
were  I  to  come  over  to  your  part^  I  should  only  still  be  a  bias- 
phemer  in  the  eyes  of  t^umbers  of  Christians.  Although  Christis^ns 
have  been  massacreing  and  burning  each  other  during  almost 
1.800  years  about  the  meaning  of  God's  will,  the  business  is  noi 
viade  a  whit  better.  They  are  still  abusing  and  aoathematizing 
eadi  other Tespecting  the  meaning  of,  the  sayings  and  ways  of 
Gcd«  Witness  the  debate  which  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood 
a  few  months  ago,  between  John  Scott  the  Scotch  Baptist  and, 
William  Mason  the  Itinerant  Methodist  Ranter,  The  Pamphlet/i 
of  these  two  loving  Christians  have  a  tendency  to  do  more  injury, 
to  Christianity  than  any  thing  we  have  done.  The  one,  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  his  pamphlet,  says,  that  '/  He  had  prayed  to  God  t» 
dicect  his  pen,  and  that  if  the  reader  gained  any  information  from 
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the  perusal,  God  should  hare  the  praise/'  The  other  says 
*'  that  hk  opponent's  produotion  is  a  heterogenoua  joabk  ^ 
tUngfl  and  ea treats  bis  readera  to  pray  earoestly  to  God  ferdi*' 
rection  in  reading  his  pamphlet."  When  cOnOending^.a^nt  Per* 
feokiom  theo«e  areuss  that  there  *is  no  perfe4stion  m  «•%  te 
other  refers  to  Job  s  perfeotioo.  Johft  says  that  Joib  waatnotjperr 
feet,  and  refers  to  Job  3d  chap,  verse  Ist,  where  Job  ooMee^tbel 
day  of  his  birth.  William  retorts  upon  his  opponent  with  kttiti^ 
**  tihe^iost  holy  one  speak:"  '*  And  the  Lord  eaid  unto  Baten* 
Hastthott  considered  my  senrant  Job,  that  there  ia  none  like^fajas' 
in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  upright  m^i,  one  that  fearetb  God  and 
eseheweth  evil."  From  which  he  triumphantly  says.  **  Bidoved 
reader,  you  see.  the  difference  between  the  Lord  and  Mr^  Soot^ 
and  i  will  leave  it  to  your  iudgment,  whether  the  truth  ia  syokaa 
by  the  Lord  or  Mr.  Scott.  This  absurdity  aiHieoatnMlioCioft^ap-> 
parent  to  any  individual  of  common  sense  oannot  be  made/plainer 
than  these  two  Christians  have  made  it,.  John  might  ha^m  addn-- 
ced  more  passages  against  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  his  oppe^* 
nont;  because  at  the  16th  verse  of  the  10th  chapter.  Job  oom** 
pares  the  Lord  to  a  iierce  lion,  complains  that  he  had  breast 
him  forth  out  of  the  womb,  entreats  him  to  cease  and  lei  iam 
alone,  that  he  may  take  comfort  a  little.  Well  might  Job  coan 
plain  of  such  terrible  cruelty  exercised  towards  him,  as  beia^ 
smitten  by  Satan  (who  received  both  power  and  permiMon  ft^m 
the  Lord)  with  sore  boils  from  the  crown  even  to  the  sole  of  tbs 
foot!  But  this  absurdity  is  enhanced,  when  a  God  of  love,  who 
dolh  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieves  the  children  of  meD«  iamada 
the  author  of  it,  and  who  joins  in  a  friendly  and  sociable  aamier 
with  Satan,  inasmuch  as  he  refuses  Satan  nothing  which  he  se* 
quests,  though  Satan  previously  had  been  the  meanf  of  ruint#f> 
millions  of  the  souls  ol  God's  creatures  1  One  would  have  ina-> 
gioed,  that  the  writer  of  this  tale  would  have  made  God  coafties 
Satan  in  this  exploit,  especially  as  ho  set  out  on  this  footing;  hat 
instead  of  this,  the  Old  Serpent,  as  he  did  at  what  is  called  the 
fall  of  man,  triumphs  again;  for  it  is  obvious^  aceonding  to  Iba 
ftceoaot,  that  this  affliction  was  to  try  Job's  patience  wbMsh  Gad 
expected  nothing  could  move :  but  Satan  did  let  him  tee  differei^; 
for,  if  Job  did  not  curse  God-  as  Satan  predicted,  Cbap«  3ad« 
verse  5th,  he  called  htm  a  fierce  lion,  which  was  not  mtob  better* 
You  acknowledged  that  there  were  some  thin^  you  met  with 
ilk  the  Bible  beyond  yoor  comprehension  and  things  which  stag* 
gered  you  much ;  but  the  unconceivableness  of  which  you  im* 
pttted  to  your  ignorance,  and  consequently  wraf^d  then  up  in 
mystery',  adding,  that  there  are  mysteries  in  the  nature  of  the 
Author  of  the  Bible,  instancing  bis  om»ipreseoce»  the  aysteryef 
the  trinity,  Ssq.  thus  satisfying  yourself,  that  as  there  were  ays . 
teries  in  the  natare  of  God^  it  was  no  wonder  there  were  mysie^ 
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lies  in  \m  book.  By  this  laaitAer  of  reasoning  any  ooconsistetit; 
ittteiiotiVable  noat^Me  that  mem  have  written  may  be  made  the^ 
irofd^df  God.  Only  let  us  have  Fecourse  to  the  mystery  of  the-  . 
tritiity-te  our  proof,  then  we  are  safe.*'  This  is  produ<;inf^  one  * 
myHOMOua^  f^ble  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  anothdr  fable. 
T^ere  is,  howevev,  in  this  admirable  exploit -of  tormenting  Job,  as*: 
^U  ta  m  many  otbet  similar  stories  in  the  Bible,  no  mystery ; 
tbereuib  no  diffiouUy.  I  see  it  quite  plain,  to  be  a  stupid  inconsis- 
teftt  tale^  -written  nobody  knows  by  whom,  and  impossible  to  be- 
tlie  -\M«rk-  of  a  wise,  just  and  benevolent  God. 
'  When'  proving  tlie  possibility  of  Angels  appearing  to  Mary 
Afiig^leue  a(hd  others,  at  the  sepulchre,  you  observed,  that  you 
saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  for  Infidels  to  scoff  at,  thut 
wi|k  <3od  nothing  was  impossible,  that  he  could  embody  the  spi* 
rlt»^  of  Angels,  the  same  as  he  embodied  our  spirits,  that  wo  w^^e 
oiily  embodied  sptcits  ourselves,  that  Angels  spake  and  ate  with 
Abraham, -^nd  that  the  word  Angel  merely  signified  a  Messenger* 
By  this  Vogic;  you  have  plainly  made  Angels  into  Men.  Of 
oburse  U'e  ave  all  Angels.  What  a  pity,  that  the  Lord  did  not 
dtnbody  the  spirits  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels ;  we  should  then 
bave  had  so^e  ohance  of  evading  their  clutch ;  but  on  account  of 
tli^ir  imrisibility,  it  is  now  impossible.  This  invisible  Devil  can 
came  itvto  ns  whenever  he  pleases  and  instigate  us  to  all  manner 
of  wickedness.  Even  believers,  whose  bodies  are  said  to  be 
t^niples  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in,  cannot  escape  his  attend* 
aMe,  although  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil. 
If  there  bdsucli  a  thing  as  blasphemy,  the  Christians  are  surely 
the  only  blasphemers,  by  attributing  such  ridiculous  tales  as  are 
tttld  in  tH<g  Bible  to  a  confessedly  incomprehensible  power.  In 
th^  cOnttroversial  writings,  they  call  upon  God  to  iassist  them 
aiUfdiiiMt  their  fellow  Christians,  and  after  being  convinced  that  their 
]^tt  is  guided  by  God,  they  will  request  their  readers  to  cadi  upon 
€k>d  likewise  to  understand  that  which  they  consid«?  both  God 
aad  themselves  have  already  made  indisputably  plain !  The  other: 
assailant  or  assailants  claim  the  same  assistance  and  a^e  also  co&r 
vinced  of  being  directed  by  the  same  power!  The  one  paciy 
abuses  the  other  for  not  follawing  what  it  calls  the  unerring  stand- 
ard of  truth,  which  is  revealed  in  the  words  dictated  by  this  al- 
mighty power;  the  other  party  returns  the  san^e  abuse;  each 
taking  the  instruments  frpm  the  words  of  this  power  to  defeat 
their  adversary.  And  we  must  be  designated  wicked,  contuma- 
cious blasphemers ;  because  we  confess  our  ignorance  of  this 
power;  because  we  will  not  act  the  hypocrite  and  enter  into.  the. 
list  of  these  disputants  and  fight  also.  No,  'whatever  interested 
cant  may  declaim  and  ignorant  numbers  alter,  we  must  still  remain 
blasphemers  o'  fable  and  advocates  of  trnth.  Jf  ever  a  reUgion 
had  emanated  from  an  unchangeable  Almighty  power,  that  religion 
urould  have  been  universal  and  unalterable,  there  would,  have 
.     No.  21.  Vol.  Xll. 
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afanil^y'Oral  tooppMe  and  fnistratetike  (k»gwi  «€  thiaiii 
Mgbtf  powtfy  tor  to  corropt  Ibo  will  of  mm  and  t^  midBe^hiai 
an  enemy  to  his  almig^hlj  vreaiaff.  •  It  is  the  height  4(  absufdijy 
to  believe,  that  asy  power  whatever  can  oppose  an  atni^ty 
power,  Man  may  as  well  contead,  that  the  revolution  of  the 
plajQets  or  the  reg;uUr  succession  of  day  and  night  can  be  op;? 
posed  or  obstructed.  I  trust,  that  what  1  have  written  is  wiihcaa^ 
dour  and  honesty,  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  this,  I  can 
assure  you,  that  I  am  influenced  neither  by  gain  nor  vanity. 

JAMES  sMrraf. 

Fordmoss,  July  30th,  1825. 


MR.  JAMES  SMITH,  FORDMOSS, 


Sir, 
I  REFER  you,  for  an  answer  to  your  letter,  tp  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  scccmd  Chapter  of  that  Epistle ;  and  earnestly  wish 
that  the  Almighty  may  give  you  grace  to  read  it  to  youf  conviction 
of  its  truth,  and  that  you  may  never  experience  the  dreadful 
effects  of  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience 
If  any  more  of  your  letters  be  sent,  written  in  the  same  spirit  of 
thp  former  one,  they  will  be  returned  unopened,  ^ 

I  arayours,  &c. 

Etal,  August  12th,  1826.  D.  AITKEN. 

Ab^.-^James  Smith  noaj  refer  Preacher  Ailken^to  Som- 
biai*  Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  21,  Chap.  S^  to  readttaa*, 
**  one  epistle  of  Peter,  that  called  his  first,  has  been  ^nmrni^ 
for  some  of  the  antients  (Papias  and  Polyearpus)  bovcpfor- 
merlj  quoted  it,  without  calling  it  into  question.  Bat  as 
for  that  called  his  second  epistle^  we  hare  it  bj  the  trmMleii 
of  our  predecessors,  that  it  was  never  aoksowleclged  as 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  because  it  seened  ns^id 
to  the  muUihide!  it  was  usually  read  (in  the  ckurokes)  vrith 
the  other  scriptures.  But  the  book  called  The  Ads  ^ 
Petevy  aod  The  Gospel  that  goes  under  bts  naiue,  and  the 
book  entitled  his  preachings  and  that  styled  his  reoekUiom, 
they  are  not  accounted  genuiue,  because  no  ecole«i»sticaI 
writer  has  made  use  of  their  authority .'*  Ortgen,  Didymoi, 
Jerome  and  many  others  may  be  quoted  to  Uie  same  effirat 
An  author  of  notes  on  a  new  translation  of  this  epistle  adds: 
**  Howeveryas  the  age  grew  darker^  the  Monks  began  (p 
see  clearer^  the  nocturnal  bird  will  stoop  to  a  fnause  at  sifd- 
nighty  though  it  cannot  distinguish  a  rat  at  mid-day,     Ca- 
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Iben.hnr^re-lcke'lhe  kithen  <^  Treaty  wka-iid  ootliBaM  ^ 
nkiotj^tv^^iacov^msbj  their  eHtUoU^  bul  bjrtbeiTvcart^t^CKil 

^'td'fkuti',  I  gbail  entourage,  by  tb^r  SirtertJ<ni,,  atl  sUcU 
^^dfretrpoadences  as  the  foregoing,  assured  that  tbej'do  ifiacK 
^6<f  inr  the  niiigbbourhoods  in  wbich  they  originate,  and 
sbew'  that  any  man  who  reads  my  publications  is  more  tfaaci 
a  match  for  any  priest.  My  readers  will  recollect  that 
Ja^es  Smith  is  a  coltier  at  Fordmoss,  a  place  on  the  border 
of  Scotland. 

R.  C. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE   NEWGATE   MAGA- 

ZINE. 


■  Sirs,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Nov.  14,  1885. 
A6Ri^.BABLT  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Goorlay,  you  have  sent 
*ine  his  letter  to  the  Chaplain  of  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  of 
October  17,  that  my  observations  may  accompany  it  in 
print;'  Mr.  Gourlay  is  not  the  man  whom  I  would  select 
for  an  opponent;  but  where  an  old  man  thrusts  himself  for- 
ward, imprudently,  it  is  well  for  a  youth  to  take  his  conceit 
oiit  of  bim.  Though  an  old  man,  Mr.  Gourlay  is  but  a 
aotfit^e  )Q- the  disoassions  which  we  carry  on^  and»  in  the 
jtoalt^rs  or  manner  of  these  discussions^  either  of  us  stand, 
^iiKif0»iMor.  Either  of  you  oouid  shew  the  same  weakness 
^r'wani  of  thought,  m  him,  which  I  am  about  to  show. 
.  .  A<  to  wlucbof  us  has  been  the  greater  sufferer  from  per- 
iieoaXAOf),  \  will  not  contend.  I  know  but  little  of  bis  case 
and  am  eatjrety  ignorant  of  bis  resting  on,  or  suffering  f6p, 
any*  kind  of  good  principles.  He  professes  to  be  my  oppo- 
iieot^  asd,  in  1820,  he  denounced  the  principles  o€  reform 
jMlvooated  by  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Hunt.  1  oertainiy  did 
mdecstand,  tbat^  in  Canada,  his  aim  was  its  indepeodeaoe 
fif  the  British  €iotemment;  but,  I  doubt,  if  be  be  saae 
aaciigb  to  confess  this.  If  not,  1  cannot  perceive,  that  be 
, rests,  upon  ai^y  kind  of  principle.  'What  I  said  about-bts 
i0i^Uij^  about  nothing  and  being  still  inceawmily  wviMfig 
k^,  1  believe,  troe;  for  many  are  the  newspapers^  wbich 
.pa»  my  hand,  from,  which  I  perceive  bis  correspondenee 
lo  be  rejected.  
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.  Mr.  €.  tolls  the  Chaplain,  that  he  (Mr.  G.)  might  have 
enriched  himself  with  sabscriptinn  money,  if  he  had  been 
disposed  to  acoept  it.  I  doubt  this  point.  I  doubt  if  be 
had  ever  obtained  a  hundred  ponnds.  No  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  offered  bim  a  sixpence  for  public  services. 
When  it  was  first  published,  that  he  was  repairing  the  roads 
in  Wiltshire,  a  sympathy  for  his  fallen  state  was  ex^essed 
by  a  few,  and  Mr.  Hume  began  a  subscription,  which  Mr. 
<jr.  wooid  not  accept.  Had  any  one  offered  me  money,  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  I,  too,  should  have  refused  it.  I  rather 
think,  too,  that  Mr.  G.  has  mentioned  the  private  assistance 
of  some  ladies.  My  subscription  has  been  chiefly  sponta- 
neocis,  for  myself,  I  can  say,  that  I  have  neither  used  art 
or  trick  to  promote  it ;  and  a  visible  good  ase  has  been  made 
of  that  which  has  been  given.  I  have  not  preserved  a  sbil- 
liiig  of  it;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  received  any 
personal  benefit  from  it,  that  I  should  have  otherwise  want- 
ed. And,  pray,  what  battle  is  Mr.  Gourlay  fighting  for 
the  pablic  ?  He  says,  that,  if  he  had  taken  sabscriplion 
money^  he  should  have  lost  the  great  battle!  What  great 
battle?  I  have  heard  of  his  battle  with  one  of  Mr.  Vickery's 
fruil'trees,  that  rather  obstructed  bis  musings  in  the  garden ; 
bot  I  know  of  no  oihev  public  English  battle  that  he  has 
been  fighting  :  his  mock  battle  with  Mr.  Brougham  except- 
ed. All  his  battles, .  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  have 
heesk  guixoUcy  excepting  any  thing  in  his  conduct  in  Canada, 
that  might  have  tended  to  the  independence  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

Mr.  Gourlay  has  accused  me  of  malevolence  towards 
him.  I  can  only  answer  that  be  is  in  error,  and  that  I 
have  neither  felt  nor  exhibited  any  thing  of  the  ^ind.^ 
Had  1  been  malevolent,  I  should  have  been  silent  towards 
him,  and  have  done  as  most  other  editors  have  doDO, 
have  rejected  bis  correspondence  altogether.  As  a  cor- 
respondent, he  has  exhibited  nothing  worth  my  notice; 
and,  but  for  his  present  situation,  he  would  not  have  ob- 
tained a  notice  from  me.  At  any  rate,  I  think  bis  present 
letter  will  not  leave  him  free  from  the  charge  of  malevolence 
towards  me.  I  might  have  wounded  his  vanity  and  conceit, 
as  I  have  done  with  many  such  men  ;  but  never  did  I,  nor 
do  I  now,  feel  the  least  malevolence  towards  him.  In  any 
otber  respect,  than  his  present  situation,  he  is  beneath  my 
notice,  i  say  this  politically  and  not  contemptuously. 
His  general  politics  are  not  worth  a  public  notice ;  at  least, 
aot  my  notice,  who  go  so  much  farther  than  he  has  yet 
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gon^y  aBd.  who  aiU' pirepared  to  defend  and  explaiu  'the  Mrby 
and  the  wherefore,  before  bim  or  aay  man.  *      >  . 

.His abusive  observations  on  my  introduction  to  biB4ettei9 
printed  in  Tbe  Republican  are  below  my  answer.  I  am 
willing  to  refer  tbe  matter,  as  it  stands,  to  our  readers.  But> 
I  would  observe^  where  be  taxes  me  with  inoonsistencj-,  in 
Ulkii;ig  of  doing  to  Mr.  Hume^  what  I  blamed  bim  fordo^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Brougham,  that  my  observations  must  have  beed 
read  by  every  one  but  Mr.  Gourlay  as  a  burlesque  or  piece 
of  irony  on  his  conduct.  I  meant  it  to  be  such.  Mr.  Hume 
must  have  so  taken  it;  for  it  has  not  changed  bis  endeavour 
to  serve  me  in  his  way  of  doing  it.  If  1  were  to  meet  Mr« 
9ume  on  any  business,  or  by  accident;  for  I  never  intrude 
myself  into  the  company  of  any  man  ;  I  should  say,  what 
1  said  to  a  friend,  who,  1  thought,  would  communicate  it, 
on  first  reading  his  mixture  of  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion of  my  conduct,  that  /  most  sincerely  thank  him  for  all 
the  good  done  or  intended  to  have  been  done,  and,  as  to  the- 
^ii^  I  wiU  strive  to  repair  U.  I  veriJy  believe,  tiiat  be  has 
uniformly  done  what  he. considered  bis  best  for  me,  and  that^ 
the  wrong  arose  from  a  mistaken  view  of  my  case,  or  frooh 
a  fear  of  taking  it  up,  as  I  consider,  a  bold  and  honest  mem- 
ber of  parliament  should  take  it  up :  perhaps  from  an  imper- 
fect examination  of  the  case. 

I  must  also  correct  Mr.  Gourlay,  where  he  says,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  followed  Mr.  Hume  in  imputing  ribaldry  to  me» 
Mr.  Hume  distinctly  applied  the  imputation  to  The  Repub^ 
lican,  on  having  read  it.  Mr.  Brougham  disclaimed  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  character  of  my  publications  and  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  ribaldry  as  a  matter  of  hearsay  or  mere 
supposition.  Let  Mr.  Hume  or  Mr.  Gourlay  extract  any 
paragraph  that  either  considers  ribald  and  1  will  pledge  a 
full  and  triumphant  defence  of  its  propriety.  Until  this  is 
done,  I  bold  the  imputation  to  be  a  piece  of  slander. 

I  come  to  tbe  chief  point  of  Mr.  Gourlay's  letter,  the 
question  of  aniatelligentbeiug,  superior  to  mao^  called  God. 
Here  I  mean  to  tower  over  bim :  here  I  shall  shew  bim,  that 
age  is  not  wisdom,  and  that  though  lean  readily  allow  bim 
to  be  a  better  husbandman  than  myself,  who  am,  perhaps, 
among  tbe  most  ignorant  of  husbandry,  I  cannot  allow  bim 
to  be  a  better  politician  or  theologian. 

The  ground- work  of  all  the  dispute  is  intelligenoe*  I  ask 
my  cbaptain  if  be  personifies  his  god.  He  says,  no.  Then 
I  reply,  that  be  has  no  more  god  than  I  have.  All  the  dtf* 
f^rence  is  a  difference  of  words  and  not  of  things.  I  tell  him^.. 
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* ttK^  be* f^  i)i&  time  sort  of  dNiei^t  as  I  atn.  Bdf  Ij<^^¥^t^^, 
Uhttt  fce  arfmfts  BIT  irildligi?nt  and  desrgnin j  potr^  M'peirVfkle 
aod  control  trfl  (faatter.  Mr.Gourlay  assitmc^llie^anie^ 
sitioo.  I  art,  io  i^ain,  foi*  proof.  1  am  referred  lo  tbo^>*fjr 
pbeDomena  of  tnatter  which  are  to  me  so  many  prbofs  4hat 
the/  are  abore  the  Influence  or  controol  of  tdtelligeu^e.  '  I 
«ee  intelligence  to  be  of  artiicial  growth.  I  perceive'  it  no 
lirhefe  beyond  the  animal  world.  1  mark  it  as  a  distfttctifo 
among  animals,  such  as  the  difference  in  the  sagac^ity  of  Ae. 
dog  and  the  duck,  of  the  oyster  and  any  more  acute  fish,  tjf 
the  sarage  and  uneducated,  and  what  is  calied  the  citili^ 
and  edacated,  man.  There  is  a  natural  difference  in  ini^Hi- 
geoce,  as  to  organizatiou ;  and  an  artificial  dffierenee,  as 
to  education  on  the  best  organizations,  considering  thbie 
beet  which  display  most  sagacity.  Where  it  is  natuM  ft  n 
the  sequence  of  the  quality  of  the  organt^tion.  Wliere 
it  increases  in  the  same  animal,  or  society  of  animals,  of  suc- 
cession of  a  society  of  animals,  it  is  the  sequence  of  the  ex- 
perience of  sensations.  Sensation  is  its  foundation,  and  it 
has  no  mechanical  influence  beyond  the  action  of  that  body 
from  which  it  arises. 

Now,  what  is  the  most  that  intelligence  can  perform? 

It  can  imitate  some  few  of  the  smaller  operations  of  matter 
and  produce  effects  for  its  own  use  and  gratiflcation  oh  a  rery 
small  scale.  It  can  make  and  more  a  ship;  but  it  cannot 
make  and  move  a  planet.  The  smallest  known  satellite  of 
a  planet  is  as  much  an  object  of  magnitude  l>eyood  its  con- 
troul,  as  the  sun  itself.  The  united  intellect  of  the  earth  can- 
not bid  an  apple  to  fall  from  a  tree  by  a  word  or  the  will, 
without  a  mechanical  force.  All  the  power  that  it  btisfs  a 
limited  means  of  self-preservation,  a  small  and  short  means 
of  gratifying  itself,  or  the  sensations  from  which  it  arises.  A 
vegetable  has  a  power  almost  approaching  to  it,  in  drawing 
its  nourishment  from  surrounding  forms  and  qaalities  of  mat- 
ter. Without  that  nourishment,  without  the  necessary  sur- 
rounding forms  and  qualities  of  matter,  the  vegetable  and 
animal  perish  alike ;  with  them  their  existence  is  alilLe  tem- 
porary and  limited.  The  difference  of  days  when  lookii^g 
at  a  thousand  years  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  What 
then  is  this  boasted  intelligence?  A  mixture  of  madness  and 
reason,  a  miserable  mockery  of  greatness  or  power,  as  much 
the  source  of  pain  as  of  pleasure.  Let  the  theologian  take  all 
the  intelligence  he  wishnes,  and  then  see  what  power  he  can 
associate  with  it.  Does  be  see  intelligence  produce  a  new 
animal  or  a  new  vegetable?  By  arrangements  of  matter  it 
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po,u«.aMg;0ireot  Ae  putpber  of  iregetable  qt  %:x\wd)  idepjtiti^i 
bp.t  U.caoBo^  origii^ate  one.  The  fact  i^  th^if)^  ^gpd  qf 
.ibe  ^tbeologian  is  a  pbaDtom  created  b.j  an  ,^!(rfipesceat 
jdiantoni)  aod  not  a  realitj  capable  of  proaucicrg  arre^jity, 
;;  }At^  G^urtay  bas  asked  what  U  truths.  -I  wiU  ^!i^.bim 
ihebest  ausv^er  that  cao  be  given*  Truth  i»  tbe  strix^  j;^ela- 
Uou  of  words,  as  the  signs  of  tbiogs,  to  those  things,  bv  wbicb 
we  can  communicate  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  of 
those  things  to  each  other.  Now,  what  knowledge  can  be 
com^municate  to  you  or  to  me,  to  himself  or  to  any  person, 
by  the.  use  of  the  word  god?  I  say,  none^  and,  if  none,  that 
the  word  g-odl  has  no  relation  to  truth,  this  is  the  literal 
jense  of  truth,  in  the  relation  of  words  to  things.  Truth,  as 
a  narrative  of  the  acts  or  experience  of  animals,  is  to  deli- 
£eate  the  best  possible  description^  so  as  to  make  the  expe- 
riencp  of  one  the  experience  of  many. 

I  shall  finish  the  subject  by  making  a  paraphrase  of  Mr. 
Gourlay's  theistical  reverie,  and  shew  him  that  the  whole  of 
the  difference  between  the  theist  and  the  atheist  is  the  letter 
fi.  There  is  no  other  real  difference,  only  that  the  a  is  the 
criterion  of  sanity,  and  its  absence  the  criterion  of  insanity. 
I  am  the  doctor  that  can  prove  Mr.  G.  to  be  insane;  though 
\  neither  fear  his  whip,  his  tongue,  nor  his  pen,  and,  conse- 
quenlly^  would,  bad  1  the  power,  give  him  a  free  roam  among 
other  insane  theists — men  and  women  who  see  nothing  in  its 
true  state  aod  character,  and  wbo,  w  ith  visions  thus  pervert- 
ed, live  but  to  mortify  and  g^ve  pain  to  each  other.  So,  Mr. 
Gourlay,  in  answer  to  your  questions,  I  say : — 

That  1  am  neither  abashed  nor  horror  struck  :  that  I  see  no 
dignity  in  your  religion,  nor  in  any  man's  religion;  and  prov- 
ing OLO  truth  to  be  associated  with  the  word  god^  \  prove  it 
jblW  to  be  vice.  A  religion  established  by  law  implies  a  god 
established  by  law;  and  instead  of  saying  thelawofgody  you 
should  say  the  god  of  the  law. 

.  In  walking  forth  by  day,  I  perceive  no  mighty  difference 
between  man  itnd  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth.  Man 
crushes  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth :  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  sooner  or  later  crushes  mnn. 

In  looking  upwards,  in  a  clear  starry  night,  I  can  gather 
a  sense  of  my  own  littleness ;  but  I  cannot  gather  a  sense  of 
a  mighty  mover  of  the  huge  masses  of  iltshapen  matter 
which  I  behold.  I  understand,  that  they  are  moved,  the 
smaller  by  the  larger,  and,  in  their  motions,  act  reciprocaDy 
upon  each  other ;  not  by  intelligence  ;  but  by  a  mechanical 
influence,  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  feathjer  or  a  balloon 
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]g  moved.  I  koow  that  iateliigeDce,  without  a  mecbaDijeal 
ageDcy>  caa  piove  nothing,  and  that  all  naotion  is  xneohaDi- 
caJi,  in  spite  of  iotelligeilce.  Intelligence  is  nothing  more  tbaa 
a  state  or  quality  of  matter  produced  by  motioo»  and  liable 
to  be  annihilated  by  other  motions  more  powerful  or  more 
forcible  than  those  which  produce  it.  I  can  neither  assimi* 
late  myself  nor  intelligence  with  the  power  that  moves  a 
planet,  and  if  1  could,  I  should  question  the  wisdom  of  such 
employment. 

I  have  no  sense  of  depravity  or  nothingness.  I  ^M  that 
I  AM.     What  can  Mr.  Gourlay  say  more  for  bis  god  ? 

If  I  cfiui  perceive  myself  greater  than  the  worm  in  point  of 
magnitude  or  intellect,  I  have  no  analogy  to  suppose  animals 
on  other  planets  greater  in  ititellect  than  myself.  It  is  a 
point  where  I  confess  ignorance  and  the  very  summit  of 
wisdom  is  to  know  the  proper  point  at  which  ignorance 
should  be  confessed.  Every  quality  has  its  superlative  de- 
gree^ and  for  ought  I  know  the  man  of  this  planet  might  be 
possessed  of  the  superlative  degree  of  intelligence.  The  , 
lowest  degree  on  this  planet,  we  know  to  approach  to  that 
of  the  cattle  of  the  field :  the  highest  is  a  subject  foi*  general 
admiration :  a  wonderful  artificial  growth. 

And  though  I  distinguish  this  wonderful  growth  of  intelli* 
gence,  or  intellect,  J  cannot  seg^rate  it  from  the  b<»dy  of  maa, 
I  see,  with  the  death  of  every  body,  an  extinction  of  the  iU'r 
teliigence  of  that  body,  excepting  what  it  has  recorded  on 
other  bodies.  I  trace  successive  improvement,  but  not  im- 
mortality of  original,  individual  or  identical  inteliigeace. 
No,  no,  Mr.  Gourlay,  I  neither  warm  myself  with  alcohol  aor 
with  delusion  :  with  spirits  of  no  kind. 

When  I' trace,  on  the  page  of  history,  the  march  of  miad, 
and  witness  civilization  growingout  of  barbarism,  I  discovec, 
that  intelligence,  with  relation  to  man,  is  artificial,  that  it  is 
the  recorded  experience  of  millions:  and  when,  under  this 
view  of  a  fact,  I  contemplate  Mr.  Gourlay^s  intelligent  god, 
I  ask,  why  man  was  not  imbued  with  all  possible  intelli- 
gence at  his  first  appearance  on  earth ;  why  this  bantling  of 
the  god  was  left  to  improve  itself;  why  millions  have  lived 
and  died  as  other  brutes  live  and  die ;  and  what  is  one  gene- 
ration of  men  more  than  another,  that  they  should  be  left  to 
improve  so  slowly?  Every  consideration  of  the  kind  becomes 
to  me  a  new  proof,  that  the  only  theological  sanity  is  to  put 
the  letter  a  before  the  word  theist,  and  to  say,  that  religion  is 
both  error  and  vice:  error  in  conception  and  vice  in  practice. 

Mr«  Gourlay  may  bestow  his  pity  upon  me,  I  shall  not 
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femamin  his  debt  for  thatcommodHy;  but  I  have  some  doUbt 
as  to  whether  he  has  honesty  and  courage  enough  to  put  fakr 
jQ^al  ideas  of  relfgion  upon  paper.  I  perceiire  in  himsome^ 
tbtng  of  a  truckling  to  the  phantoms,  to  the  god  and  teligion/ 
which  are  said  to  be  established  bj  law.  Men  have  in  no 
instance,  exhibited  greater  cowardice  and  more  dishonestv*, 
than  in  matters  of  religion.  They  who  profit  by  it  reason 
from  their  profits  and  value  the  system  according  to  the  value 
which  it  brings  them.  Others  fear  to  oppose  such  established ; 
and  pecuniarily  enforced  ntoions,  and  tacitly  or  hyprocriticz 
ally  assent  to  their  correctness,  to  their  truth,  totheir  close 
relation  to  things.  I  am  the  first  Englishmen  to  make  a  full 
and  fair  assault  upon  it,  and  once  so  assaulted,  it  shrinks  and 
stinks  like  leather  before  a  strong  fire. 

To-  toisfa  my  paraphrase,  I  must  inform  Mr.  Gourlay,  that 
the  minuteness  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  hugeness 
of  astronomical  knowledge,  alike  set  at  nought,  in  >my  mind, 
his  madly  adopted  theory  of  a  god.  Can  he  shew  a  single 
reason  why  such  a  god  should  create  a  succession  of  animals 
and' make  one  to  be  preyed  upon  by  another?  Why  not 
make  one  generation  to  live  like  himself  without  fooa  and 
without  decay?  The  succession  of  animals  associated  with 
the  succession  of  religions  which  the  human  race  adopt,  is 
enougb  to  convince  me  that  all  are  wrong  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  that  Mr.  G.  if  sane  on  that  subject  is  not  honest, 
if  honest  not  sane. 

Whether  Mr.  G.  receives  these  my  observations  as  grave 
and  manly,  or  a9  abominable  rant,  ribaldry  and  abuse,  I  am 
indifiFerent.  By  all  that  I  can  perceive,  he  is  one  of  those  men 
by  whose  judgment  I  shall  never  judge  myself;  and  what- 
ever he  may  think  of  me,  I  shall  think  no  less  of  myself. 
Perhaps  I  have  only  shut  out  some  of  your  better  articles 
for  a  month,  by  noticing  him  thus  far,  respectfully, 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


HURRY  NO  MAN'S  CATTLE. 

This  is  an  old  saying ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  hurry  yon,  my  good 
Sir.  You  have  visited  me  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  and 
conversed  so  courteously,  that  I  am  hopeful  we  may  again  be 
friends.  You  have  not  yet  invited  me  back  to  chapel ;  nor  said 
any  thing  regarding  TRUTH  ;  but  I  shall  now  before  summing 
up,  aUow  you  another  month  to  study  that  subject ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  proceed  with  the  review  announced  in  my  letter  of 
Aag«i6tl5. 

You  perused  Carlile's   Republican  of  December  24,    1824, 
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vherain  ^  ivrf4  tottem  appeared.  I  l^^t  you.tlie  N^wgnte  M^^gv 
Wik^  iiv  vbi^li  ihey  were  eontinued ;  and  .wiih  ttiis  -  y^OQ  viU  re*^ 
eeiv«  the  tw^  lati  nunberey  to  be  returned  after  peruuaU  .  I.wisli 
yo\L  t^  f  ^ad  theio  Magaanet^  not  only  to  see  that  my  lettera  ar« 
correctly  printed,  but  to  feiailiarize  yourself  witb  atbeiptical  opi^ 
iiio«» ;  fcr^  it  is  of  the  first  inportance  while  in  search  of  TRUTH 
to  dissipate  prejudices  as  to  these.  Would  to  God  our  pcesent 
Lord  Chancellor  saw  this,  as  did  his  great  predecessor  Bacoo^ 
who  wrote  thus,  '*  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  pliilosophj, 
to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation  ;  all  which  may  be  guides 
to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not;  but  super- 
stition dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute  monarchy 
in  the  minds  of  men" — again,  *'  Atheism  did  never  perturb  «tateS| 
for,  it  maketh  men  wary  of  themselves,  as  looking  no  further; 
and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  Atheism  (as  the  time  of  August 
tus  CflBBar)  were  civil  times :  but  superstition  bath  been  the  con- 
fusion of  many  states,  and  bringetli  in  a  new  primum  nuMU  that 
raviaheth  all  the  spheres  of  government." — I  repeat,  would  to 
God  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  saw  matters  in  this  light  so  as  io 
good  time  to  liberalize  Churchmen,  put  an  end  to  proaecutiona 
for  blaaphemy,  and  leave  atheism  to  itself! 

Now  for  my  review  ; — and  first  to  shew  that  I  am  no  respecter 
of  pensons,  as  well  as  to  prepare  you  for  castigation,  Carlile'sin* 
troduction  to  my  epistles  shall  be  examined.  He  seta  out  very 
properly  with  pointing  to  my  confinement,  on  pretence  of  insani- 
ty, and  proves  by  recital  of  his  own  barbarous  treatment  that 
this  is  a  systematic  artifice  on  the  part  of  power.  He  knew  not 
however  to  what  extent  it  had  been  carried  fof  my  destruction. 
Come  to  my  room  and  you  shall  see  a  series  of  Upper  Canada 
Almanacks,  wherein  for  three  years  runnine  i  was  reported  as 
having  become  insane  in  England,  although  during  that  very  pe^ 
riod  I  conducted  a  suit  to  successful  issue  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  beat  the  Duke  of  Somerset  out  of  Chancery  by  ray  own  per« 
sonal  pleading. 

You  must  know  that  1  had  influence  in  Canada  to  get  the  peo* 
pie  throughout  an  extent  of  500  miles  to  choose  Representatives, 
who  n(Let  me  in  convention  for  redress  of  grievances.  To  quash 
this  influence,  1  was  twice  tried  on  false  charges,  and,  after  two 
honourable  acquittals,  flung  into  Gaol,  detained  eight  months 
without  benefit  of  bail,  and  then  banished  merely  because  I  would 
not  voluntarily  depart  as  an  Alien  from  a  British  province  where 
I  bad  and  still  nave  866  acres  of  land.  These  almanacks  were  pub-  . 
Ushed  by  a  vagabond  who  got  into  favour  with  the  local  govern* 
ment  by  betraving  me  and  the  cause  of  truth  ;  so  it  became  his 
interest  with  Uiat  of  his  patrons  to  blast  my  reputation  after  ban- 
isliment,  that  the  hope  of  my  friends  in  the  Province  might  be 
extinguished;  but  you  may  see  from  a  newspaper  of  June  16 
last,  sent  to  me  from  that  country,  that  this  infamous  report  is 
now  disbelieved.     Hare  is  an  extract — <*  Mr,  Gourlay.^ — We  are 
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roaeter  oPMr.  Gourtay;  iattd  hope  to  see  the  lartti^f  aii  acrlve  iJWfete^i 
bet  b/ our  Itgidature,  when  Sir  Peregrme*  Maftl4*id  4«']pecalledilO 
«ie^i>a^ii' hk  ireasohfe  for  adhering  to  the  barbaiH>d«  Eaiit'  Ib<liia'f>^ 
lidy  art  wbich  bur  statist  vras  banish^.**  .  v;  v 

-*  Cartile  is  BOW  In  the  «rxth  year  of  ht«  ibiprisonTnetat;  t  am  itl 
IH^-^flrme^ntb  year  of  perfteicution  beca^ise  of  my  primeiptds,  ^ivd 
V^ttrre  to  say  Ka?e  suflfbred  ten  times  more  than  he  bafi^  dotierV-^ 
bsiVt  suffered  till  imprisonment  is  my  best  security;  aiid  her^  i 
ff^oraiitt  till  indurance  tnns  its  race  against  time.  Carlile  -  prates 
abbot  '^  thrashing  Unth  a  goose  quill" — poor  man  5  he  ktiows  Irt-^ 
tfe  of  the  matter.  What  could  he  do  with  his  goose-quHl  Without 
a  pttblic  subscription  ?— What  could  he  do  were  the  people  luk^ 
warm  in  his  cause  and  the  press  treacherous,  i  coold  have  been 
enriched  by  subscription  ;  but  thereby  would  have  lost  the 
great  battle  for  the  public; — lost  the  victory  which  I  shall 
gaitt  by  holding  out,  till  scandal  is  put  to' the  blush  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  You  and  every  roan  within  these  walls  know 
tbat  there  is  not  in  England  any  one  more  peaceably  regular  and 
tranquil  than  lam;  but  government  has  got  the  authority  of  hi^ 
red  doctors,  that  I  am  insane,  to  justify  my  confinement,  and  Johti 
Bull  sees  little  harm  in  such  iniquity.  The  greater  part  of  John's 
family  would  give  in,  cease  to  kick  against  the  pricks  as  I  have 
again  and  again  been  told  to  do,  and   thus  leave  posterity  to  be 

5 ticked  at  the  discretion  of  hypocritical  and  cowardly  tyrants  to 
II  eternity.  - 

Beyond  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  Carlile's  introduction,  I 
knoW^  not,  as  1  never  read  such  a  tissue  of  abomination,  error,  high^ 
bfown  conceit,  and  contradiction,  seasoned  with  malevolence. 
Having  laughed  at  it  on  its  first  appearance,  and  being  assured  it 
coald  do  me  no  injury,  I  can  expose  it  in  good  humour  and  for-^ 
giveness.  Indeed  the  author  himself,  six  or  seven  weeks  afrer 
pttblicatioa,  addressing  himself  to  Cobbett,  gave  proof  of  repen* 
tance  sufficiently  redeeming— r"  If,"  said  he,  "  I  have  ever  exhl- 
bHed  any  (excess  of  madness  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  abbse 
which  I  verily  tbink  that  I  acquired  by  a  long  reading  of  your  Re-  . 
gister.  In  me  it  is  by  no  means  natural,  and  I  now  promise  to 
break  myself  of  ft" — This  is  pretty  well  for  an  atheist ;  and  if  you 
are  equally  willing  as  a  gospel  minister  to  confess  wben  broaght 
to  book  there  will  be  good  hope  that  Christians  and  Atheists 
may  yet  shake  hands,  ^' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  do  little  more  than  string  together  €?ar- 
lile*s  words  to  prove  what  I  have  said;  and  I  shall  do  so  meheljf* 
to  give  a  specimen  of  the  morality  of  one  who  disclaims  religion. 
He  told  us  parliament  **  must  meet  my  case :"  he  was  wroAj^. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Brougham, "  if  he  had  a  sense  of  duty,  was  the  per-* 
son  most  interested  in  moving  it." — Let  him  now  say  as  to  the 
sense  of  duty.  He  thought  my  "  step  little  ;"  which  I  know' to 
he  great ;  which,  were  the  packet  you  put  your  mark  on,  tinseliK''^ 
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ed,  would  certaiDlv  appear  well  advised;  and,  wbich  time  tsoLj 
prove  to  be  twse.  What  right  has  any  man  to  judge  another  while 
standing  out  for  fair  trial ;  and  how  base  to  attract  notice  to  a 
little  notion  with  italics  ;  and  then  run  on  to  breed  wrong  im- 
pressions with  low  insinuations — **  the  fine  gentleman"—"  no  cou- 
rage"-- »"  ridiculous  law  of  honor" — "fire  without  bullets,**  and  so 
forth. 

Petted  with  me  for  noticing  his  coarseness,  abuse,  vulgarity,  and 
dirt;  fo.r  which  I  gave  him  credit  in  the  combat  for  freedom  of 
opinion,  Carlile  works  up  his  fourth  paragraph  to  make  himself 
great  at  my  expense, — cautions  me  as  to  ray  "  batch"  of  letters, 
in  order  that  he,  "  younger  in  years,"  may  seem  the  wiser  man — 
he  who  has  been  *^  jumping  over  qucigmires,'*  in  which  he  would 
have  it  believed  I  had  stuck,  foul  and  polluted  with  the  dirt  gathered 
in  the  slough  of  superstition  "  After  proclaiming  its  little  m  me  to 
assault  Mr.  Brougham,  he,  very  angry,  would,  "  if  at  large,'*  came 
Mr.  Hume  "  for  accusing  him  of  ribaldry,  as  Mr.  Brougham  has 
since  done".  Then  just  after  denying  the  existence  of  ribaldry, 
in  the  Republican,  he  devotes  a  whole  page  of  it  to  ribaldry  of  the 
grossest  kind,  and,  at  best,  he,  the  "  Editor"  who  spoke  of  my 
letters  as  "  a  bore,'^  "  writes  about  nothing y  and  is  stUl  incessantly 
writing,'* 

He  informs  me  that  he  knows  nothing  more  of  a  God  now  than 
when  a  year  old :  Alas !  poor  self-degrading  man :  I  wanted  no 
such  information.  He  thmks  I  may  learn,  by  another  year,  that 
the  process  of  animal  and  vegetable  growth  needs  not  the  aid  of 
God ;  and  that  I  will  then  become  a  Materialist :  see  that  all  reli< 
gion  is  vice;  and  thus,  prove  my  sanity,  Alas!  alSut  I  here  is  so 
morality,  no  feeling,  no  temper,  no  truth :  while,  on  the  contrary, 
such  abominable  rant  affords  sufficient  proof  that  religion  is  re^ 
quired  to  give  dignity  to  the  human  character.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  review  may  affect  the  Atheist  himself: — let  us  take  him  while 
abashed  and  horror-struck:  let  us  put  to  him  a  question  la  sober 
mood.  Has  he  not,  walking  forth  by  day,  refleoted  on  the  mighty' 
difference  between  man  and  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth? 
Has  he  not,  looking  upwards  in  a  clear  starry  night,  felt  delight- 
fully sereue  ?  Has  he  not  been  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some 
mighty  mover  to  whose  character  he  should  assimilate  his  owo  ? 
Whom  his  noblest  ambition  should  prompt  him  to  approach ;  and 
to  whom  it  would  be  bliss  to  be  nearly  allied  ?  Has  he  not  been 
humbled  while  contemplating  such  awful  sublimity?  Has  he  not, 
before  such  august  array,  and  in  such  presence,  been  disposed  to 
acknowledge  some  dread  authority — some  searcher  of  hearts? 
Has  he  not,  conscious  of  his  own  depravity  and  nothingness,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Let  not  this  weak,  unknovriiig  hand 

Presume  thy  darts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

To  eadi  I  judge  my  foe." 
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Has  he  not  been  convinced  by  gradations  in  nature,  by  expe- 
rience, comparison,  and  analogy,  that,  as  he  is  superior  to  the 
worm,  there  must  exist  beings,  in  regular  succession,  greater  and 
more  pure  than  himself?  Has  he  not,  by  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion, which  distinguishes  man  from  inferior  animals,  conceived  it 
possible  that  the  thinking  principle — the  life,  may  be  separated 
from  the  clay  which  envelopes  it,  ascend  by  its  own  merits,  step 
by  step  to  perfection,  and  be  immortal?  Has  he  not  cherished 
the  poet's  fancy,  that — 

"  Millions  of  terrestrial  creatnres  walk  the  earth 
Uoseen,  boUi  while  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep, 
Singing  tlieir  great  Creator/' 

Does  he  not  feel  that  his  sentiments  may  be  refined,  his  heart 
warmed,  and  his  affections  improved  by  such  virtuous  indul- 
gences? Does  he  not  long  for  continued  existence,  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  creatures  as  these  ? 

When  he  can  trace  on  the  page  of  history  the  march  of  mind ; 
and  fitness  civilization  growing  out  of  barbarism;  when  he  be- 
holds science  brightening  around  him ;  and  the  arts  giving  pro- 
mise, day  -after  day,  of  rendering  all  on  earth  subservient  to  our 
use  and  obedient  to  our  will,  does  he  not  become  more  and  more 
desirous  of  discovering  the  great  secrets  of  nature,  and  of  hasten- 
ing on  her  designs — more  and  more  hopeful  that  man  may  yet, 
even  here  below,  b^  wholly  intellectual? 

When  he  knows  that  the  present  race  of  men  has  but  within 
the  last  four  hundred  years,  had  just  conceptions  of  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  earth ;  when  he  reflects  on  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  astronomy  within  this  period;  when  by  these, , he  is 
assured  that  our  globe  moves  round  the  sun  annually,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  eighty  millions  of  miles,  and  that  our  sun  is 
bnt  one  of  myriads  round  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  other 
worlds  are  continually  moving,  and  all  inhabited  ;  when  he  consi- 
ders that  these  visible  objects  are  but  mere  specks  in  the  bound- 
less space  which  contains  them ;  and  "when  from  all  we  can  per- 
ceive with  the  microscope,  we  know  that  even  the  smallest  space 
contains  life,  animals  within  animals,  and  vegetables  within  vege- 
tables, can  he  believe  that  the  greatest  space  is  a  void  and  unin- 
habited? Can  he  continue  to  exult  in  his  own  insignificance,  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  man  is  the  highest  intelligence? 
If  he  does,  what  can  we  do  but  pity  him ! 

The  publication,  Sir,  of  Carlile's  opinions  are  any  thing  but 
dangerous  to  religion.  They  cannot  fail  to  make  most  men  shud- 
der at  self-debasement,  reflect  more  deeply,  ask  seriously,  what. 
IS  TRUTH?  and  disclaim  alike  superstition  and  atheism. 

I  shall  desire  the  Editors  of  the  Newgate  Magazine  to  furnish 
Carlile  with  a  copy  of  this  letter  for  his  remarJcs  before  it  is  pub- 
lished.    If  they  are  grave  and  manly  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them, 
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!)Owever  t&HtnAidtAnfof  mj  opiiiiftM?  if  ft'i^ototil  and  Ibtenipe^ 
rate,  I  bftve  done  with  him. 

To  the  Chaplaifi,  ROBERT  QOUlHJkr. 

House  of  Corf  ecttoa,  Cold  Bath  fields,  Oct.  17,  18^5.  ■  -   '   • 

N.  B.  Be  80  good  as  i^ew  this  to  the  Visiting  Mag^straCM 
next  Thursday.— R.  G. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  DORCHESTER  GAOL.  / 

Mt  pbar  Ma.  Cahlile,  London,  Oct.  28,  1826v 

For  so  1  shall  address  you,  now  a  townswoman  of  mine  has  set 
me  the  example*.  You  may  be  assured,  that  I  was  delighted  witk 
Uiai  letter,  aud  now  I  am  altogether  on  a  fidget,  to  know  who  it^ 
can  be.  I  hope  I  shall  get  into  this  secret ;  for  I  too  am  the  wife 
of  a  Nottingham  Odd  Fellow,  an4  Mr.  Wright  is  as  curious  as 
myself,  thinking  the  husband  must  have  been  his  side  by  side 
Odd  Fellow,  i  wish  you  to  print  this,  with  the  hope»  that  it  viU 
induce  our  Nottingham  anonymous  friend,  to  let  us  into  the  se- 
cret ;  for  the  craving  is  so  powerful  as  to  give  us  une^^ipets. 
This  is  a  case  like  all  others;  when  a  proper  thing  is  properly 
done  every  one  sees  it  to  have  been  proper  to  be  done ;  though 
superstition  and  bad  habit  so  distorts  every  rational  vietw,  as  to 
hold  many  proper  things  improper  to  be  done,  and  so  coofusS 
their  notions  of  morality,  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  essence  and  prae« 
tical  part.  Mr.  Wright  has  ever  been  tenacious  of  his ''  Odd  Fel-* 
lows'^  secrets,  but  now  he  is  ashamed  of  them,  and  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  been  the  first  to  expose  them.  He  theiep 
fore,  takes  this  method,  or  the  assistance  of  my  pen^  to  rejiouAes 
and  denounce  them  and  all  like  them. 

Your  Nottingham  correspondent  was  correct  as  far  as  she  wisilQ 
but  she  or  her  husband  omitted  to  state  many  little  matters,  which 
*' Odd  Fellows" .  and  none  but  Odd  Fellows  deem  important* 
When  the  new  Noodle  enters  blindfolded  and  all  sorts  of  tiicki 
are  played  to  terrify  him,  one  of  them  is  to  place  a  chair  acrois 
his  shoulders,  with  which  he  has  to  walk  to  the  canopy.  It 
ahould  have  been  explained  too,  that  the  Noble  GraiMi  sits  under 
a  canopy,  mocking  the  ''  greatness''  which  Republicans  despise 
as  little  and  debasing.  As  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  Free* 
masons,  a  sort  of  theatrical  excitement  is  kept  up  through  ail  the 
ceremonies ;  but  the  pivot,  or  the  way  ta  make  a  Noodle  Odd  is> 
to  fill  him  with  the  greatest  amount  of  terror,  and  the  mose  he 
exhibits,  the  better  the  joke  (though  dangerous)  and  the  more  he 
is  laughed  at  In  some  Lodges,  things  are  put  in  his  way  lor 
him  to  stumble  over,  or  when  there  are  none,  he  is  made  to  feel 
as  if  there  were,  by  continued  exclamations  of  **  take  eare"*-^ 
'^^  mind  where  you  step/'  Sec.  Th^  agitation  of  the  initiatiOB  is 
really  so  great,  that  Noodle  is  never  called  on  to  sing  or  to  Qxhi^ 
^\Ht  himself  at  ease  for  an  hour  after« 

^Thete  was  a  lodgi^  in  Newcastle  Str^t  in  the  Strand,  at  wbi^ 
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a.  plu&k  wan  kepi  balanced  on  a  lo^  of  wood,  for.  the  mw  Noo4U(; 
to  walk  back  and  forward  on  blmd folded,  a  dozen  or  fourteoo 
time^.-  Sleppbg^  on  to  each  end,  he  would  have  to  make  a  slight 
ascent,  until  be  passed  the  balance,  when  ail  at  oiice  his  iG9i^^t. 
waa  %%iddeti  and  calculated  to  tumble  him  down.  He  wa^  aho 
run  along  by  two  men  as  supporters.  And  further,  he  bad  thi^ 
cooafort  to  break  his  shins  agaiost  the  end  of  the  plank,  in  step- 
ping back  upon  it.  This  is  what  men  and  christians  play  at  I  The 
"  Odd  Fellows"  Societies  would  have  been  put  down  with  the  cor- 
responding societies,  daring  the  French  revolutionary  war,  bad 
it  not  been,  that  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  was  a  member  and 
^*r  patron.  So  you  see  that  royalty  can  entwine  itself  with  and 
protect  any  and  every  kind  of  deg^rading  nonsense — any  thu»g 
to  ke€fp  peof^e  from  reading  and  thinking— any  vice  but  tha^ 
nee  in  the  eyes  of  royalty  called  sedition  and  blasphmuf^~^h^ 
pactical  part  of  which  is  the  only  proof  of  a  people's  virtue*  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  once  said,  that  he  should  never  despair  of  the 
coontry  so  long  as  there  was  one  man  in  it  bold  and  honest 
eoon^  to  print  and  publish  all  public  truths ;  but  without  such 
a  man  he  should  despair  of  it.  Where  has  he  bsen  looking,  or 
•f  vhat  has  he  been  thinking,  during  your  career?  Or  is  sxich  a 
mao  to-be  applauded  in  secret  and  not  to  have  public  support? 
Pardon  this  political  digression,  a  woman's  fingers  are  moved  by 
th€  same  nerves  that  move  her  tongue  ;  and  if  dumbness  in  her 
be  a  good  quality,  you  know  well,  and  so  does  Judge  Bailey,  who 
w«r  never  made  angry  by  any  one  but  me,  and  that  a  religions 
anger,  that  it  is  a  goodness,  to  the  possession  of  which  I  do  not 
make  pretensions. 

The  Lodge  in  Newcastle  Street  was  called  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Imperial  Order ;  but  who  was  the  Father  does  not  appear, 
f^erbaps  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  omnipotence  extends  to  affairs  of 
critti  con.  God  help  me  for  letting  that  phrase  slip,  and  J  scorn 
to  erase  it,  since  it  is  so  near  the  truth,  and  that  which  we  have 
all  been  so  religiously  taught  from  our  youth  upwards.  In  mat- 
ters of  religion,  all  women  forget  themselves,  there  are  no  inde^- 
cencies  or  indelicacies  here,  and  so  it  seems  with  me  when  touch- 
ing sach  a  subject..  It  may  be  as  well  to  mend  the  matter,  by 
telling  the  smiling  reader,  that  crim.  con.,  in  my  vocabulary,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  that  of  the  lawyers,  who,  for  a  world,  could 
say  nothing  unchaste  or  painful  fo  a  female,  is  an  abbreviation 
of  C9*tminal' conversation.  So,  blasphemy  and  seditionf  in  which 
we  have  so  largely  dealt,  and  for  which  we  can  shew  our  scars, 
are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  crim.  con. 

There'  remains  a  mystery  in  the  immaculate  conception  and 
Ttrgin  birth  of  a  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellow*  ;  but  when  a  lodge  gives 
birai  to  anew  Lodge,  it  is  called  swarming;  as  appropriate '  a 
term  here,  as  when  applied  to  other  insects.  '    « 

At  the  lodge  held,  in  the  Narrow  Marsh,  Nottingham,  a  haiUn^ 
«r  addressing  sign  is  used,  by  puttiirg  thefore  ^ger  of  the  Sght 
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hand  ^  tW  6ie%f  li€  hil,  M  %i$Bi^  da.  Wajj^ing  or 
mocking  eacb  oAer.  *^Thi8  ia  used  in  many  other  lodges. 

This  will  leave  nothing  nncxpo5i?ji,  thaX.t'Qdilf  dtewa7  >jrttb 
to' conceal ;  and  the  one  who  wished  you  might  die  in  yoor  celL 
Wdreyoo  got'to  stidiati  exposure,  may  now  see,  that'thfetJw 
0f-»^CMd  fellows'^ iiat  no  powerto  gi referee  wmrt!! ■»«?».  1 
pity  the  wretch  that  could  use  such  an  expre8sioi:\,  but  it  affords 
one  of  many  pitwfa,  that  saeh  associations  make  mett  worse  than 
perbap«  they  otherwise  would  be ;  bec^se  they  all  boJUt  ^  %7ff\ 
culiar  vice,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  swarming  orders,  y  -/^IT"' 

I  was  so  pleased  with  my  towns,woman'8  exposure,  tVaf  .,T' 
^n  irresistible  impulse  to  add  something  lo  her  cxaropte,  '^nj 
gtre  her  my  name.  She  must  know  me :  and  I  do  look  fi^ 
with  pleasant  ideas  at  a  meeting.  t  *«i' 

Hoping,  that  your  fetnade  correspondents  nrfB'increSfs^  m'trot- 
tifigham,  and  every  where  else,  and  hoping  also,  thtft  AejF  ^ 
mdnuioe<£ar  enough  to  give  you  atid  the  public  theit-'httttelijlM 
you  may  be  mare  and  more  encouraged  and- assisted  tb  Iratit4mf 
•ndhunt  down  vice  and  foUy,  wherever  it  now  Iturki;  anii  pHrliC^ 
larly  that  of  the  oddfellows,  every  one  of  wshotn  oogbt  t»  h$M 
an  odd  wife.    I  remain,  d^at  Sir,  most  vespeotfuUy  y*y^a^:  '^ 

SUSANNAH  WRKUayr  ^) 

P.  S.  I  promise  you  before  I  begin,  tbat  i  will  try  to. intake et^ 
P.  S.  do;  though,  for  the  leng^  of  that  one. I  will  not  MAWfifr 
Mytownswomen  of  Nottingham  are  generally  intcllij^t  aind.spirj 
rited,  and  I  hope  that  your  exposure  of  the  little  disgrace^, ml 
are  to  be  found  among  them  will  be  duly  felt  and  tend  to  fieig 
fediDg  ashamed  of  them.  There,  as  every  whiere  clse,the.$e- 
house  is  the  grand  whirlpool  of  vice  and  folly:  thou  gb  T  iib  hipp 
py -to  say,  that  I  found  a  husband,  who,  by  his  rea^ohi^fms 
readings  and  thinkbigs,  had  escaped  it,  or  was  never  so  ftlf^Mj^ 
HI,  asto  stiffer  in. pocket  or  character  by  it.  *  The  Lodger  of  Odci 
Fellows,  U>  which  hQ  belonged,  was  held  to  be  a  r^sorf  of  seiM 
company,  and  the  only  means  of  preserving  a  aeltcC  tonpaift 
but,  J  mean  to  ai^e,  that  the  most  select  and  moM  proper ^m^ 
paay  fox  a  man*  after  hia  hours  of  labour,  is  hia  wife  and  duidt^n 
at  home.  All  othec  select  companies  are  bad  compaqics;  airfi 
the  n:ian,  who  talks  about  going  to  an  alehouse  or  tavai-n  for.Qif^ 
sake  of  company,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  liquor^  is^alilieahfT 
pocrite  and  a  bad  man  to  his  wife  and  family.  Has  a  wife,  no  i^edi 
of  select  company  ?  Has  she  no  need  of  recreation?.  Is  itpob^ 
per  that  she  shall  not  only  be  confined  at  home,  to  make  a  |;oo4 
wife,  but  solitarily  confined ;  and,  In  addition  to  that,  to  have  hef 
rest  broken,  while  her  good  linsband  is  seeking  select  comj^ny 
at  the  tavern  or  afehousc,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  home  vi^o^ 
than  a  beast,  from  intoxication,  as  the  summit  of  the  cfonifbi^of 
hbt  gciod  homely  wife  ? 

]^piite(i«^d  PQbliaye4byl|.iJariilfl^ld6,.FkeiSMrt. 
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JOINT  STOCK  BOOK  COMPANY. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  compaoy  to  be  called  the  BOOK 
COMPANY. 

Tbe  undersigoed  projector  confesses  that  Bis  object  is  to 
iDake  tbe  printiog  p^ssas  powerful  in  his  hands  as  combined 
capitaf  can  make  it. 

To  do  il^s,  mach  of  tbe  direction  of  this  company  will 
rest  with  him ;  but  that  direction  will  Ue  subject  to  the  ooiui^ 
sel  and  correction  of  a  committee  of  subscribers, and  every 
affair  of  the  company  *will  be  conducted  in  the  most  open, 
most  boaoarable  and  most  bnsiness-like  manner,  courting 
tbe  acraltey  of  every  subscriber. 

Tbe  class  of  books  which  this  company  will  first  offer  to 
the  pttblic  wilt  be  com pleteeditionsjn  the  English  language, 
of  the  work  of  standard  authors,  who  have  written  in  any 
language,  with  a  view  to  human  improvement.  And  the 
generafruie, though  exceptions  may  arise,  will  be,  to  print  old 
known  standard  works,  that  might  not  be  in  print,  or  that 
might  not  have  been  before  printed  in  the  English  Language, 

The  books  of  this  company  are  to  be  ftuished  in  tbe  best 
literary,  editorial  and  operative  style,  avoiding  all  unne- 
oessary  expense  as  to  embellishments. 
.  Tbe  shares  are  to  be  of  one^  hundred  pounds  each,  trans* 
ferable,  and  to  receive  an  inteVestof  five  per  cent,;to  be  paid 
annual  and  regularly  independent  of  ail  dividends  or  aug* 
mentations  of  shares  that  may  arise  from  further  profits. 

A  subscription  fbr  a  full  sharecan  alone  entitle  the  subscri- 
ber to  an  eligibility  to  the  committee;  but  the  undersigned 
will  receive,  and  be  responsible  for  any  sum  of  five  pounds 
and  upwards  that  is  the  aliquot  part  of  one  hundred,  of  which 
he  will  form  shares  and  take  them  in  his  own  name,  and  for 
which  a  proportionate  interest  and  dividend  shall  be  as  re- 
gularly paid  as  for  a  full  share. 

Any  full  shareholder,  who  may  prefer  the  concealment  of 
Iris  or  her  name  may  receive  the  same  advantage  by  a  reli* 
aoce  oa  the  undersigned. 

As  some  responsibility  will  attach  to  the  printing  and  pub* 

Prialed  and  Pabliaksd  hy  R.  CvM^,  1S5,  FWet  S^net^ 
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Hsbiflg,  IteiiBdtejIii^^d  will  lak^  it  upon  bihisrif  «<Pfhe^  l^W 

charge  of  fiye  per  cent,  which  is  but  the  half  «f  Ibat  wbkA 
fs  ordinarily  charged  for  ptiblishing.  Thus  the  compaDj 
'will  have  no  dealings  but  with  the  paper-merchant  aiirf  tite 
uudersigned,  and  be  exeiBpt  from  eVery  kind  of  Babttfty. 

Apartments  will  be  successively  taken  proportioned  to 
the  extension  of  the  company's  property,  and,  as  early  as 
possible,  it  will  possess  its  own  printing  materials,  as. the 
cheapest  means  of  printing.     « 

Until  printing  materials  can  be  obtained,  the  uodersagpedi 
.willget  the  work  of  the  company  done  in  the  motfteeanoini- 
oal  manner.  And  until  a  committee  can  be  appointed  Iq  apr 
prove  or  improve,  he  will  appoint  such  a  person  or  pecsoos 
as  are  necessary  tothebook*keeping  and  wholesale  pnblisb- 
ing  department.  *  . 

Subscriptioosfor  shares  will  be  taken  throughout  the  first 
quarter  by  the  undersigned,  and  the  pic^ss  will  be  set  to  work 
with  the  new  year.  Such  shares  as  are  taken  before  the  first 
of  January,  1826,  can  alone  be  entitled  to  recwre  the  first 
quarter's  interest  and  so  on  in  succession  before  the  first  of 
April,  July, and  October. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sums  advanced  before  the  firrt  of 
January,  the  business  of  the  company  will  proceed,  as  we 
could  not  use  a  large  capital  at  once,  if  it  were  possessed. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  above  is  the  outline  of  an  important  plan,  which  I  have  loft^ 
purposed  to  make,  i  disclaim  all  idea  of  profit  from  it,  foeymid 
that  of  a  shareholder  and  a  bookseller.  We  have  no  Lord  Nugeats^ 
no  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  patronize,  for  pay,  our  joiat  vtocl 
company ;  but  we  have  the  best  object  in  view  for  which  ui  as86^ 
elation  can  take  place.  It  was  well  observed,  by  the  anthot  of 
Christianity  Unveiled  ;  that  truth  will  force  Us  way  to  tkroneM^  I 
begin  to  think,  that  it  has  happened  in  this  country, -and  it  p(^w 
remains,  a  last  important  point,  to  make  truth  rebound  from  the 
throne  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  Island.  We  must  assist  the  throng 
in  the  propagationoftruth,  and  sach  a  throne  shall  have  my  sttpport 

As  far  as  1  can  exercise  influence  in  this  company,  I  will  ^dge 
myself,  that  it  shall  be  conducted  to  the  profit  and  great  profit  ef 
Ifce  shareholders.  Quarterly  reports  of  progress,  of  books  printe^ 
printing,  and  sold  shall  be  made,  while  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  it,  and 
my  ambition  will  be,  however  large  or  however  small  that  printiag 
and  sale  may  be,  that  it  shall  appear  before  the  public  in  a  many 
^r.tkat  afaail  become  no  had  lesson  for  other  companies,  and  for 
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4h^  GteppeltfM^of.  iKe  Bx£hf%i]i6r»  in  vefa9eBi^ft4  hie  pdblipiteir^- 

i»^Wdijeq)d»diture.  ;  .....   ,^  ,..^ 

^  j  Jiav^  >QOit  issued  this  i^rospeqtcw  witl^oi^ta  preparation  tati^gia . 
i^iog  be^^  already  made :  to  act  rather  tbaa  to  apeculate»  biQiQg 
my  mahner  of  motion.  I  am  already  promised  various  9ums»  ih^ 
aaioiint  of  one  of  which  is  of  itself  five  hundred  pounds.  On 
i&e  first  of  January  1826,  the  Joint  Stock  Book  Company  Will 
date  it&  origin,  and,  if  possible,  the  first  work  that  is  to  issue  from 
it,  shall  be  published  on  that  day. 

It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  I  shall  hold  myself  respon- 
sible for  all  monies  intrusted  to  my  care,  and  for  the  whole  con- 
cern, antil  a  proper  committee  and  direction  shall  iak«  it  out  df 
t^f  hands.  Under  this  view,  I  can  only  offer  to  the  sharehold«A 
lay  paat  cendttct  as  a  security  for  the  future.  As  far  as  any^peo- 
«oa,  may  wish  their  names  concealed  under  mine,  their  wishes 
ahall  be.  honourably  complied  with. 

Coogdon's  Hotel,  Exeter,  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Nov.  25,  1825. 


TO  THE  RRPUBLICANS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ALBION, 

iUd  ^0  qH  those  im  the  British  Isles,  who  mt^  desire  to  possess 
RepublicoJi  Benefits  and  Republican  Virtues. 


CiTizns,  Congdon's  Hotel,  Exeter,  Nov.  25,  1825. 

If  18  due  to  you,  from  me,  that,  after  six  years  of  Close 
imprisonmeot,  ou  be^iDoing  to  moye  oTer  a  greater  space 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  tbe  walls  of  Dorchester 
Oaol  afforded^  I  narrate  my  senaatiokis.  I  have  told  yoa 
ibat»  my  leaving  the  Gaol  was  felt  aa  a  mere  change  of  lod^- 
jlogs;  thotigli,  i  confeas,  with  respeot  to  my  hosts,  from 
Ibe  disagreeable  to  the  agreeable.  The  last  act  of  my  host 
tbo  Gaoler  was,  to  tell  me,  that  the  eooner  I  left  the  better y 
and  from  tbe  time  that  he  was  in. possession  of  my  warrants 
t>f  Aseharge,  to  my  quitting  the  Gaol,  be  scarcely  lost  sight 
of  tAe.  So  sudden  was  ray  removal,  that  my  only  escort  to 
4he  town  was  my  two  youngest  boys,  and  the  Gaoler  wap 
not  polite  enough  to  say  : — "  pray  stay  until  the  rain  is  over, 
6r  take  an  umbrella."  However,'^  was  glad  to  turn  my 
.1>ack  to  that  most  disagreeable  fellow  for  the  last  time,  and 
though  1  have  eyed  him  passing  in  the  streets  of  Dorchester, 
^  have  not  tbe  least'  wish  to  see  him  agaio^  unless  1  cap 
move  blm  by  tbe  power  of  a  legal  warrant  into  a  court  (9/ 
j^^ice.  .         i    : 

,!;itjP,,X)ojccbester,  my  recetptioh  w^as  decidedly  goodl^attd 
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many  persous  expressed  their  good  wishes  who  bad  been 
^eiUMib^iil*  tU?ii(  4bu^eo(  nv^  >  white- fit^tMmeA  W'>m 
akoh  ;tOa#il(Ik1v  i  m^t  t«cord.  fXett  Utit  GaM\^'lhi 
Friday  afternoon.  Saturday  was  Dorchester  market.  -^Gtf^ 
|>1y;  ^'ttmbnsiM^^ of  fciad  aie;''  w^s^ Mn^ewhere iti  e^A^^ioy 
wbtM  om^ptof0B^  as  a  toast— "«  Confusioii  to  GafMfe  kM 
«lt  his  followers.''  The  toast  went  on  a  Irttfe'  wd^jf4)iii 
srfaenlt  came  to  Qalpio,  he  wonld  not  utter  it'!  i  deifer^ 
the/^eolleman  who  gave  me  this  informatfon  to  pf^6fpbi§fk 
bioeting  and  a  treaty  of  honourable  peace,  either 'tbafGii^'' 
l^ttt  should  come  to  the  King's  Arms  Inn  to  take  a  glass ^ot 
w<ne,or  that  I  should  come  to  the  Phmnix  to  drink  i(  ^lass 
of  bis  »•  bad  ale."  "^^^^ 

.  Up  to  this  moment,  I  have  not  received  (he  Deasf  f n4dK> 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  wMI 
Is  calitfd  religious  toleration  in  this  country,  t^upefrio]^  to  Mf 
thing  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  On  waitiW^^lfii^ 
the  Devonshire  Coach  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  Dorchefirtef, 
old  Mr.  Pitt,  the  member  for  the  county  and  the  visitf^ 
magistrate  for  the  Gaol,  moved  and  stood  about  ftie-,  as  if 
be  woaid  have  spoken  or  have  been  spoken  to.  (  ask^-m^ 
self  if  any  thing  .had  passed  for  which  I  co<fMh  thank" liiiir] 
but  1  felt  nothing;  and,  as  I  certainly  ^ilt prosecute  tfKe-ati' 
tborities  of  the  Gaol  as  a  body,  for  vaHons  mette^ofiU 
fceatment,  if  I  can,  1  thought  it  prudent  not  tono^e^  AM. 
i  shall  do  this* rather  for  the  benefit  of  ftiture  prisotiei^lli^ 
for  any  gratification  or  satisfaction  to  myself.  OM  llr. 
Pitt  Is  a  plain,  unassuming,  and,  in  gaoeral,  a  good  oMonid 
maa;  but  he  never  met  roe  in  that  character,  and  ke#eVI>^ 
was  qoaliAed  to  fill  any  public  oflBce.  '  ^  •  ,(''>" 

Of  one  of  the-  magistrates,  Jemmy  Frampton,  'I  b4f^ 
beard  an  excellent  anecdote.  I  bare  Introduced  tbfertMla 
.  to  my  readers,  as  the  very  essence  of  an  insolent,  haiigiif)^ 
to  which  I  may  add,  an  ignorant  country  ^justicSe.  '  He  hhs 
shewn  himself  to  me  not  above  twice  or  tbrioei  for  1  hav«» 
made  it  a  point,  when  before  them,  to  caricatnre  tbestiftito 
ol  these  men.  In  the  time  of  Gilbert  VYaketeld'e  beln^-H 
prisoner,  this  man  took  a  lead  among  the  visiting  tM^^ 
trated;  bat  bavrng  taken  a  dislike  to  the  Gaoler,  he  kas^ncft 
interfered  much  In  that  eapacity  of  late.  Wakefield  wtA^ik 
the  habit  of  writing  on  the  politfes  of  the  day,  amd^od^t 
oertaia  occasion.  Framplon  intruded  upon  iiim  in  a  tiH>it 
pompoas  manner,  saying*: — ^^^  I  am  come^  Mr.  WaktteM; 
lo  retionnirate  with  you  magisterialUf  on  the  siyle'aod^  te^ 
Hour  of  your  writings,  on  which  Gilbert  WakefieM,  to  «itri» 
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^l3ai^tpQ/ reqAiiest  j(^  to  walk  vma^'t^cf:/iEl£(^.i<Uit  afltit 

yf.i^y«.  never  61^.  any  Ibiug  of  tbe  Di>r«bwle!Y.G'aoIer> 
1?KI£^9  Wver  likipgto  fiigr  niry  tbing  aga4U^4i¥».ori9«ft^.tbtntgA 
l^b^Y^'  be&r0  of  ipapy  i^olent  observ|ttioD9  froin;:btr«  \  Qut 
l^.fijbew  bow  well  sbe  roatebes  the  Gaoler,  J  wiU.  meAtiioa 
J^e^,<i^9iP^iict  ag  described  to  me  sioce  I  left  (be  GaoU  3/^ilb 
re^peqt  to  tbe  accoucbeaeot  of  Mrs.  Carlile«  Ooe.WOi^Id 
t^ve.  supposed,  that  tbe  wife  of  tbe  Gaoler  would,  barr^ 
sM^{te4>  ^y  prisoner  at  such  a  momeDt ;  but  tbougb  MkW. 
Ancfrews  prays  and  is  very  religious,  sbe  is  mucb  too  ig;u0v 
if^pl^ttoo  haughty  and  too  self  conceited*  though  a  poor 
\^vm  tbiogy  to  observe  tbe  Tules  of  ordinary  htimaiiityi  X 
9ev^r  beard  of  her  doing  an  act  of  kindness  io  either  mate  or 
l^jBfiale  prisoner,  while  tbe  mother  of  the  present  Gaoler 
would  do  good  by  stealth.  When  Mrs.  Carlile  was  in  iabou^i 
09  oiatron^  always  attentive,  was  observant  of  that  attention 
vvbich  was  suitable  to  tbe  occasion  ;  and  though^  in  any 
x^^ter  connected  with  myself,  I  have  found  no  reason  to 
ff^p^ottbeSurgeoQ,  1  confess,  that  he  did  his  duty  in  tbe 
Ltest vpmaner  on  that  occasion.  But  as  to  Mrs.  Andrews^ 
theoni^y  circumstance  that  I, have  heard  of  her  as  connected 
v^j^l  the  affair  is,  that,  in  noticing  tbe  hasty  movements  of 
tb^:D»atraBi  sbe  sneeringly  observed  : — "  Ann  seems  quitoii 
^  {CrigM;  becituse  Garlile's  wife  is  in  labour !''  Tbe  matroA 
IMuftb;  <^  servant,  expressed  her  disgust  at  tbe  conduct  .of 
1^  4pisAr^$(a,  and  this  one  anecdote  may  be  received  as  :a 
sample  of  the  general  conduct  of  «the  Gaoler's  wife*  J?or 
l^y. part,, for  the  last  three  years,  or  from  tbe  period  here 
Qp^ea'of)  I  have  never  thought  Gaoler  or  wife  worth  a 
pit3«tog  aotioe« 

/:  Tb^^  reader  ipust  now  suppose  me  on  the  top  of  th^ 
coa^h  getting,  well  blown  upon  by  a  high  wmd  on  tbe  Dor'* 
«^  jbowns,  almost  the  whole  country  between  Dorchester 
^nd  Hridport  being .  uncultivated.  Tbe  weather  betng  finre^ 
I  preferred  the.outside  to  the  inside  seat :  but  was  sent  m  by 
A^. shower  before  we:got  to  Bridport.  Hera  I  foand  tBr.o 
Mdjieai  both  travellers  and  both  intelligent,  tbe.ote  young 
jlQd  tbe  other  old.  ,  It  appeared,  that  they  had  not  beaid 
l»jf rp«m«  at;  the  stopping  pf  tbe  coach,  and  the  old  lady^ 
jfeiQ^gb  ^3fae  sabseqveotly  protested  that  sbe  was  not. a.  politif 
daiiy^ind  tlmt  as  to  Repub^caoi^^m  sbe  bad  notan  idm  of 
iti,»ad(^  a  fair  trial  vpon  <my  seditious  qualitiefi.^y  .end&a« 
vouringto  call  them  forth,  in  reprobating  the « conduct  of 
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tbc  king  arid  bis  ministers,  in  not  giTing  tbe  uncullivhted 
land  to  those  who  left  the  country  to  seek  such  land  else- 
where. I  assured  the  lady,  tfiat  the  king  was  better  dispo- 
sed than  his  ministers  or  the  arisioeraey  Mere  disposed  to 
encourage  him  to  be,  and  that  the  Church  more  than  be 
kept  the  land  uncultivated  and  expatriated  its  cbildren  to 
seek  a  cheaper  land,  a  land  free  from  tithes  and  other  etwyt- 
mo  us  taxes.  This  was  assented  to;  because  notbiog  was 
said  about  religion.  But  tbe  old  lady,  determined  that  I 
should  not  defend  the  character  of  the  king,  brought  ojytbe 
case  of  tbe  late  queen  and  made  me  so  seditious  as  to  eoa- 
fess  that  it  was  bad.  This  was  our  subject,  until  we  readrKl 
Bridport.  Here  we  dined  at  Tucker's,  from  Rabbit  affd 
Goose,  a  decidedly  bad  dinoor.  It  was  observed,-  by  oue 
at  the  table,  that  geese  in  some  cases,  lived  a  century  ;  aiid 
we  supposed  the  one  on  the  table  to  have  been  ninety-niae 

.  y^arsold  at  its  death.  As  a  finish,  we  had  some  pastry  to 
a  state  of  dissolution,  mildewing  or  putrifying.  I  never 
saw  such  a  thing  put  to  a  table ;  and  for  these  comforts  we 
were  charged  the  moderate  price  of  three  and  srxpeitie 
each.  So,  Mr.  Tucker  mind  what  you  send  to  table,  when 
I  again  pass  through  Bridport. 

1  had  a  friend  with  me,  at  this  my  first  motion  on  tbe 
face  of  the  earth,  after  my  new  birth,  my  regeneration,  my 
salvation,  my  being  born  again  with  fire  and  water  and  hi- 
spired  with  the  spirit  of  the  Logos,  as  we  first  rate  Chris- 
tians can  say,  as  well  as  they  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  I 
informed  him,  that  I  bad  met  with  a  lady  more  republican 
than  myself,  to  whom,  on  the  next  stage,  I  intended  to  make 
myself  known.  On  re-entering  the  coach,  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  most  liberal  political  conversation  arose.  I  was 
all  perfection  in  my  views,  and  by  the  apparent  excitement 
and  attention  of  both  ladies,  I  supposed  myself  a  most  charm- 
ing companion  to  them;  but  lo!  the  fatal  moment  came, 
my  ambition  induced  me  to  announce  my  name,  really 
thinking  I  had  found  a  female  supporter;  but  alas!  1  found 
my  mistake,  bne  face  went  up  to  one  window  of  tbe  coach 
and  tbe  other  to  the  other,  and  it  apjleared  a  matter  of  qoes- 
tion  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  further  with  me.    AH  that  I 

'  could  do  in  complimenting  the  elder  oa  her  correct  politi- 
cal views  availed  me  nothing.  She  protested  that  she  was 
not  a  Doliticiau,  did  not  know  that  she  bad  talked  politics, 
thought  it  very  wrong  for  ladies  to  meddle  with  any  tbhig 

^  of  the- kind,  and  as  to  attacks  opon  religion,  she  abhorred 

'  tbeml    A  long  sitence  oceurred,  though  I  enf<!Rjarodfed  to 
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look  mpst.  bumble  and  ^xplaoatorj.  At  leo{9[tfa,  tbe  fldw 
liEidj  began  a  sort  of  indirect  lecture  upop  the  impraprietj 
of  shockiog  rdigious  impressions.  I.  appealed  to  ber  o(4- 
nioxiofjne  before  [  bad  anaouaoedmy  name  and  it  required 
all  tb^.  art  I  was  master  of  to  redeem  an  atom  of  good  grace  . 
before  we  reacbed  Exeter.  Every  attempt  to  defend  or  ex- 
.ptlaijQ  Wbat  I  bad  done  sent  the  lady's  face  up  to  tbe  window ; 
b^i  by  tbe  next  mornings  on  ber  leaving  tbe  inn,  she  seat 
ber  compliments  to  me  by  my  friend. 
.  •  I  am  surprised  at  my  reception  in  Exeter.  I  bad  not  in- 
tended to  stop  or  to  sit  down  in  any  bouse,  but  just  to  shew 
mf^Utomj  old  acquaintances,  that  they  might  see  that  I 
WQS  not  metamorphosed  iiito  that  old  dragon  about  which 
tbey  have  beard  so  much.  1  find,  that  lean  scarcely  getx 
^way.  This  town  is  rapidly  improving  in  knowledge. 
Tbe  first  day  of  my  stay,  here  was  a  meeting  at  tbe  Guild- 
ball,  for  tbe  establishment  of. a  Mechanics  Instituto,  and    I 

-  beard  a  Mr.  Tyrrell  say  some  things  quite  to  tbe  purpose^ 
JMSt  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  said  myself  pn  a  simi* 
l^r  occasion.  He'Said,  and  said  most  truly,  that  the  onjy 
object  of  such  institutions  was  to  increase  tbe  amoiuit  of 
knowledge  and  to  raise  the  labouring  man  to  a  sense  of  bis 

.j|iDport|inoe  in  society.    A  man  who  can  oppose  these  insti- 

^  t4tions  cannot  be  both  honest  Jtnd  wise :  and  thus  it  is,  tbat 
we  see  EIxstba's  Public  Fool,  akd  Exeter's  disgrace^ 
John  Cooke,  trying  to  form  an  intelligible  sentence  against 

{  Ibem. 

Tins  is  the  whole  of  my  journal  to  the  morning  of  t^e 

.25.tb,  and  now  I  am  writing  while  I  want  sleep.     I  simll  miss 

-  fpr  a  tiinc  the  solitude  of  the  Gaol  with  vegard  to  filling 
vi^Tbe   Republican;'  but  I  begin  to  experience  that  I  $h|iU 

add  to  my  improvement  by  a  contact  with   all.  charac- 

I  mark  with  emotion,  the  hideous,  unsocial,  uncbeei^ful, 

unhappy,  ugly  face  which  religion  generates,  and   I  see 

•  anew  the  importance  of  what  I  have  done  and  of  what 

Z  intend  to  do  for  the  improvement  of  the  female   face 

■  .«s   .well   as  the    female    mind.      It  is  knowledge  alone 

;  that  can  give  re^L  beauty  to  tbe  face :  a  mere  fair  out- 

,  line^  without  knowledge  to  give  it    expression,  is  but  a 

.  eold  and  lifeless  statue  and  can  (barm  none  but  weak  minids. 

^i,  i^or  cm  dress  make  up  for  the  defects  which  an  ignorant 

).,:0^ar  religious  face  exhibits.     It  heightens  them  and  fprin» 

I  but  a  double  deception.    It  deceives  tbe  wearer  and  be  who 

r,ti^.  Mtj;i^q-(Kd  by  it  and  deooys  both   into  a  sna/re  tfaf^t.  im* 
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^Mt>\f  ,g»%mim  an  ttiibapnrlife,  {or  irbiobnoi  exieriM/I 
Appmrnood  etti  a*oD&    Ladits/  to  be  traly  lmf>py  «ii«l-t^6f|^ 

^  .   .  ftlCHARD  CAWLlUEr* 


to  MR.  R.  CARLILE  DORCHESTER  GAOL. 


If  the  followiDg  subject  meets  your  approbation,  it  is  at  yoer 
service. 

Beinj^  at  Margate,  in  tbe  mouth  of  September  for  tbe  benefit '«f 
the  salt  water,  f  went,  one  Sunday,  to  Hughes's  music  roooi^  ta 
look  at  the  newspapers.  I  found  oo  one  there  but  a  Jewcfbi^ 
whose  object  was  the  same  as  mine.  After  I  entered.  Abe,  f<H^ 
some  time,  was  reading  intently  some  subject  that  seemed  to  tac 
gage  her  attention.  But  as  it  is  natural  for  people,  be(oi«  Ukef 
speak,  to  view  their  company  with  the  eye  of  criticism,  to  sat 
what  sort  of  subjects  they  have  ftillen  in  with,  and  hor^  to  adapt 
a  suitable  discourse  to  draw  tbe  attention,  we  weretbos  situated 
for  some  minutes,  before  we  entered  into  conversatioii.  At  list, 
the  Jewess,  after  rolling  her  fine  black  eyes  upon  me  sefeial 
times,  tben  turning  them  from  the  paper  which  she  bad  m  her 
hands  upon  the  ocean,  brake  silence,  by  exclaiming,-^''  Bless 
me !  I  think  suicides  become  more  common  every  dayl  hertii^ 
an  account  of  another  person  laying  violent  hands  upoa  himseift 
What  can  induce  people  to  act  so  mad  a  part,'to  take  awny  tb«l 
life  and  to  destroy  that  body  that  was  out  of  their  power  to  cx9^ 
ate,  and  apparently  to.  put  an  end  to  that  existence  which  eonip 
meuced  but  a  few  years  back,  in  the  memory  of  thousands  of 
their  contemporaries ;  what  can  so  push  them  on  to  delirium  aad 
madness  V  I  answered,  that  the  mind^  like  the  body,  is  oaly  Qa*r 
pable  of  sustaioine  a  certain  pressure,  all  beyond  tikat  Jnait 
^nress  it  to  the  earth. 

As  t  found  my  companion  the  Jewess  a  sensible  womaQ  and 
capable  of  entering  into  historical  and  metaphysical  arguments, 
I  started  a  few  questions  respecting  the  modes  of  faith  professed 
by  the  different  nations  on  the  earSi,  but  more  particularly  the 
religion  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Sne  seemed  partial  to  discussions  of  thai  nature,  my  obserTt- 
tioiis  were  well  received  by  her,  and  she  immediately  eaiered 
itito  mv  views. 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  Christian  religion,  aad. 
what  was  her  opinion  of  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  ? — You  must 
know,  said  she,  that  he  whom  you  suppose  to  have  been  the  fouh- 
det  of  your  religion  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair.  He  was  one 
of  our  people  and  professed  himself  to  be  such.     Yo^r  piieslf  i 
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to  preach  this  doctriD^ta  the  -mtf^,  of  /lQtta,''4ikat  ihB^^M$A<k 
few»i^pifi|it/fi8i)erTi|SQ  t(y  hi$  ^ctrine,  to  assist  him  in  propagatiDg 
the  raith,  such  poor  ignorant  stupid  fellows  as  we  see  lounging 
about  Margate  Pier,  know,  that  this  fale,  trumpt  up  by  designing 
men,  as  ,the  beginning  of  your  Christian  fatth  is  fsjiU^.  .0ut,  said 
she,  I  will  ask  you,  whether,  this  tale  carries  any  probability  of 
truth  with  it?  If  a  person  were  to  come  into  Margate  to-day, 
and  tell  the  people  that  he  was  the  son  of  God,  that  he  came  diowp 
from  hifeafenby  a  summons  from  the  Almighty,  all  the  probability 
of  any  conversions  to  his  assertions  would  be  among  the  most  illi- 
ti^rirtepeopleof  the  town.  The  well-informed  and  sensible  would 
furft-away  with  diisg^ust  at  the  tule.  Is  it  any  more  likely,  that  a 
t^Mg  of  thatkind  stiould  take  place  in  Judea,  than  in  Eogland? 
ifave  you  not  hetird  of  something  similar  to  it  in  the  person  of 
Jebannah'Southcote,  who  was  to  have  bred  the  Shiloh?  And 
|ira^  how  did  that  turn  out,  when  put  to  the  test  by  sensible  me^ 
and  phytkians?  In  the  same  way  that  the  tale  of  the  VirgiQ 
Miity  and'her  son  Jesus  would  have  ended,  had  it  been  put  to 
thof  same  scrutiny. 

•  To  be  explicit  upon  the  subject,  I  will  inform  you  how  your  re^ 
Ifgioa  originated.  The  Romans,  being  jealous  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  the  superior  attachment  which  they  manifested 
towards  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  finding,  that,  at  Rome,  they 
had  nothing  to  ofler  to  the  people  of  their  nation  so  valuable  $^s 
iHiat  i^s  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  set  to  work,  sometime  b^f 
twe^tt.tlie  second  and  third  century  of  your  era,  to  form  those 
books  callied  the  gospel.  I  assure  you,  said  she,  that  those  books 
which  goby  the  names  you  see  attached  to  them,  were  nev^r  writ- 
ten by  tho^e  people;  but  by  artful  men  of  Rome,  who  made  it  a 
itate  trick.  Their  only  object  was  money,  or  to  make  a  lucrative 
job  o^  it*  •  Weigh  these  things  over,  that  I  advance  to  you,  and 


yott  will  find  what  i  say  to  be  true.     If  any  such  thing  had  .takej^ 

is  told  the  people  now-a-days,  would  not  pur 

people,  the  Jew's,  liave  been  apprized  of  it?     Instead  of  that,  the. 


place  in  Judea,  as  is  told  the 


story  is  fabricated  by  foreigners,  and  we  are  persecuted  for  no( 
belieTfiYgit ! !  Our  people  were  upon  the  spot,  and  they  say  posi-?- 
tively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  there. 

I  asked  the  lady,  what  was  her  opinion  of  a  future  state,  teUlng 
h«r,  that  the  Jewish  Bible  was  very  silent  upon  that  head.  Ske- 
nepited,  that  the  Pentateuch  said  very  little  upon  a  future  life,  bu^j 
the  generality  of  the  Jews  thought  that  there  were  hopes  ,of  a 
fti€«re  existence,  but  she  had  her  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Solpn 
moo  expressly  declared,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  ai 
man  and  a  beast,  for  they  all  go  to  one  place,  and  at  the  close  ojf 
.  tii« sentence,  he  says,  (admitting  that  there  was  an  opinion  thei^ 
pr^iraleiit  #^rding  tf  Aiture  state  of  existence)  who  kndweth  that 
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xht  epirit  of  a  maa  goeUv  upward  ?  It  is,  you  see,  plainly  stated 
bySotomoo  as  an  iDterrogation,  and  he  leaves  you  to  draw  yov 
W9B  coocluskm.  However,  said  she,  the  importance  of  the  tub- 
joet  nay  be  anxiously  looked  for ;  still  we  are  bewildered  and  caa 
arrive  at  no  certainty.  It  is  one  of  those  dark,  intricate  things 
that  must  be  left  to  futurity  to  unravel. 

The  Jewish  lady  lamented  greatly,  that  mankind  should  be 
split  into  sects  and  parties,  and  that  rehgioo  in  general,  instead 
oir  answering  the  end,  which  each  sect  pretended  to  profess,  or 
that  of  peace  and  good  will,  should  substitute  contention  and  ani- 
mosities between  its  different  professors. 

I  was  very  much  edified  by  this  Jewess's  discourse ;  fon  1  foaod 
her  candid,  liberal,  and  sensible.  And  1  learnt,  by  this  intenriev, 
that  our  prejudices  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  a  want  of  csa- 
dour  on  our  parts,  and  a  rational  attention  to  what  some,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  our  opponents,  have  to  advance  in  support  of 
their  sentiments.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  individual  to 
expose  knavish  priestcraft,  wherever  it  discovers  itself,  it  is  like- 
wise his  duty  to  make  public  liberal  speeches  and  rational  disqui- 
titioDS.  Some  of  the  best  observations  that  are  verbally  deliver- 
ed in  society,  are  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  making  them  public 
through  the  means  of  some  of  the  publications. of  the  day.  Every 
thing  that  tends  to  unfetter  the  mind,  to  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing, to  give  scope  to  liberty  and  loosen  the  chains  of  priestcraft, 
slratild  find  its  way  to  the  understandings  of  men,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  rising  generation. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  truly, 

j;  LEE- 


•    A  SECOND  CALL  TO  UNBELIEVERS. 


VHIEMD5  or  IIANKIITD, 

Tub  humble  being,  who  thus  addresses  you,  i#  well  aware,  that 
the  virtuous  and  just  require  no  exterior  mcitement  to  do  gopd, 
nor  any  stimulus  to  perform  their  duty.  It  is  truly  distressing  to 
the  benevolent  and  humane,  who  wish  well  to  the  whole  human 
race,  and  who  are  endeavouring  to  break  the  yoke  of  despotic  su- 
perstition, to  observe  with  what  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry, 
tbe  ignorant,  the  base  and  sordid  Christians  are  extending  the 
chtun  of  fraud  and  binding  tbe  human  miad  in  hopeless  slavery. 
Every  exertion  is  made  by  the  rich,  the  powerful,  tbe  ambitious, 
the  interested,  the  fooHsh,  the  vain,  the  hypocrittcali  the  decei- 
ver and  the  deeeived,  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  religion.  No  matter 
what  the  creed,  Christians  of  all  denominations,  Turks,  Jews, 
fire-worshippers,  the  devout  riaves  of  all  sects,  even  the  Deist  . 
is  esteemed  or  nearly  tolerated ;  every  thing  that  bears  the  name 
of  rebgion  meets  with  encouragement.    Nothing,  no vr,  is  religi- 
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btisTy  absurd,  but  truth!  Amidst  tTiis\^ar  6f  fraud,  injustice  aud 
fable  against  reason,  right  and  verity,  shall  yr&  stand  neuter? 
Awed  by  an  idea  of  prudent  cowardice,  shall  our  tongues  irndpene 
rest  in  shameless  inactivity,  while  knavery  and  folly  stride  trltun- 
phant  •<  from  Indus  to  the  Pole  ?*' 

To  whom  shall  we  look,  for  relief  from  these  plagues?  Where 
find  shelter  from  the  Biblemania;  and  how  prevent  or  correct  its 
pernicious  influence?  We  must  still  suffer;  but  let  us  endeavour 
to  shield  our  offspring  from  its  tremendous  yoke.  Let  us  imprint 
into  their  early  mind,  that  we  can  be  generous  without  the  loi^e 
of  heaven ;  that  we  can  be  just  without  the  fear  of  hell ;  that  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  religion  has  no  good  effect  on  the 
numan  mind;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hardens  it  against  love, 
friendship,  kindness,  and  liberality/  The  worst  of  men  in  all 
countries,  where  any  kind  of  religion  is  established,  are  appa- 

^rently  the  most  devout,  pious,  and  scrupulous,  in  points  of  faith 
and  religious  duties  :  and,  indeed,  we  find,  among  other  classes, 
the  most  sentimental  and  fastidious,  both  men  and  women,  are  the 
more  licentious  and  the  greater  libertines.  And  what  is  the  rea- 
son ?  The  truth  is,  they  are  taught  nothing  which  they  can  re- 
spect. Or,  properly  speaking,  they  are  taught  no  good.  Words 
tnat  mean  nothing,  ceremonies  founded  on  fraud  and  ignorance, 
exercised  in  vapid  ostentation,  pride,  arrogance,  spirituality, 
wholly  incomprehensible ;  dogmatic  precepts,  cowardly  belief  in 
creeds  widbout  reason,  and  a  supine  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
priest,  comprise  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  has  long  been  doubted  and  disput- 
ed by  contending  sectarians.  His  divinity  is  now  out  of  tfie  ques- 
tion ;  we  have  no  doubts  about  it ;  honest  criticism  and  fearless 
investigation,  jndicious  comparison  and  candid  truth,  «have  com- 
pletely shewn  the  story  of  his  existence  to  have  been  a  fable. 
And  we  boldlv  assert,  that  such  a  man  never  was,  never  had  a 
being;  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  and  we  call,  with 
triumphant  superiority  and  conscious  victory,  on  his  tens  of  thou- 
>«ands  of  well  paid  priests,  to  produce  a  single  proof  of  his  ever 
having  existed.  We  reject  the  New  Testament  as  an  uncorrobo- 
rated narrative. 

The  pernicious  doctrine  of  saltation  by  faith  without  works,  or 

to  believe  that  God  will  save  men's  souls,  because  they  say  they 

believe  a  lie  to  be  the  truth,  without  doing  any  good,  has  done 

more  mischief  to  society,  than  all  the  deadly  sins  combined.    To 

•  think  or  to  believe,  that  a  man,  in  the  commission  of  every  vice 

'  which  he  can  commit,  to  the  degrading  of  himself  and  the  injury 
of  others,  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  shall,  by  a  death^-bed  repent- 
ance of  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a^  many  days,  or  hours,  even  mi- 
nutes make  bis  peace  with  God,  as  they  call  it,  and,  only,  by 

■    calling  on  the  Lord  Jesu»,  have  his  sins  f^rgiren  him  and  be  in- 
.gfantly  made  a  fit  compantov  for  the  vistnous  and  thegood^  ianot 
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oi^I^j  abfiurd  and  preposterous;  put  dexpgatory  of  the  JASU^^y^u^L 
gopflnesa  of  u  Gk!di  if  there  yrere  one.  Aud  thiff  pr;ayiagi  l**^ 
v;cq;  tor  it  intioiates  a  forgiveness  of  sins. without  any  QthcKci|W%f 
li^ficatioA  than  apparent  repentance*  _    . 

Let  us  ask|  is  tnere  a  man  possessed  of  sense  .end  reason,  yih^i 
has  diligently  read  the  books  called  the  holy  scriptures,  Hp  ..^piri 
thet  ridiculous  enough  to  say  nothing  worse,  who  can  for  a  jiai 
ment  imagine,  that  an  immutable  God  can  change  what  h^  li^ir 
decreed  and  which  must  necessarily  happen  ?  The  truth  i»j  that 
the  reading  of  those  scriptures, destroy  thought  in  the  embryoj.as. 
they  forbid  investigation,  announce  terrible  punishments  again^l. 
every  doubts  threaten  the  wrath  of  God  on  those  who  difier  ev^ 
in  thought  from  the  precept  given,  or  who  disbelieve  the  tale  4^14. 
by^them,  however  repugnant  to  sense  and  reason  the  one*  Of  ab- 
surd, idle  and  childish  the  other.  What  then,  men  are  taught  ttf 
believe ;  but  the  privilege  of  thinking  is  conferred  oo  very  ftiw. 
Hence  the  Christian  world  now  consists  of  two  classes-r-Koavea 
who  deceive,  and  fools  who  are  deceived.  To  destroy  this'40Q<* 
nection,  to  shame  the  knaves  and  reduce  them  to  Koaesty  and 
reason,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  and  give  .wisdom  to  fools,  nuat 
be  the  ardent  task  of  the  Materialist.  Truth,  honour  and  Justice  ki^ 
spire  the  undertaking.  And  why  not  the  laudable  ambition  to 
do  good.  The  interesting  duty  of  deciving  vice,  the  noble  con- 
rage  to  promote  human  happiness,  the  heroic  resolutioB  0f  assist 
ing  the  fallen  and  freeing  tne  enslaved;  are  these  not  boaourable- 
and  powerful  motives  to  stimulate  us  to  action  ?  We  see,,  daiily 
and  nourly  before  our  faces  men,  whom  we  know  tQ  be  base  l^yM* 
crites,  mean  and  ignorant,  leading  what  are  called  respeotsM^^ 
lives  and  living  in  comfort  and  plenty,  if  not  in  a£3ueiieey^. 
preaching  stale  lies  and  absurd  conjectures  and  nonsense,  abeut^ 
heaven,  hell,  and  the  world  to  come,  as  if  Ihey  had  bees  tbeit!^- 
A  deluded  populace  invariably  aids  the  impostors,  by  swalloviqg* 
whatever  ribaldry  is  uttered  among  them  They  make  tbeiar  dis^ 
ciples  miserable  by  the  repetition  of  inconceivable  terrors.,  and  ti^ 
mQre  they  frighten  and  afflict  their  audience,  the  better  they  are 
paid.  They  speak  not  of  any  thing  which  can  ^e  understood* 
They  are  not  possessed  of  logic,  science  or  historical  ioforipatien, 
and  are  in  general  but  slightly  gifted  with  the  article  sense,  Yet^. 
by  dint  of  importunate  clamour  and  persevering  impudence,  tbiey, 
a|.  once*  cheat  their  auditors  of  t^eir  reason  and  their  peace,  fijl 
tbem..with  superstitious  horrors,  and  abandon  them  to  mcisery  ift. 
thiswprid  and  despair  as  to  the  next. 

1  am  but  a  weak  advocaJte;  yet,  I  can  safely  say,  tha^  I  hare: 
relieved  many  from  these  vain  terrors  of  the  imagioation»  Maiiy**. 
when  I  §r^t  Vnew  them,  ware  stupid  bigots  and  mi^emble  from  ji. . 
cQufiTsion  of  religloas  ideas,  whp  were  tortured  with  an  in^pinprQ-' 
h^usible  category  of  intrusive,  nothin^s^  no;w  .ow|b  ^JMimseiiiet^ 
cfired,  feel  comfortable  and  thank  me  for  the  happy  change  in 
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their  mental  condition.     When  asked,  what  religion  ^re  you,,  I 
rfn^*!*  nimc.— Whit,  do  not  yoH  belteve/m  any'wnjgY~'™?^t  ^^ 
rfbtJueaiion.-^D'o  yon'bellever  in  Crod  f--Nb.— ^Theh  ybu  ar^  a^^ 
Attest ?—- Yes'  or  no,  ks  you  Hke.— Y^s  or  li6 ! '    What' does  that! 
mean? — Having  no  proof  of  what  yoi}  calf  Godi  t  cannbt  lav^iii 
nayself  From  it.    Tou  mast  prov$  an  existence^  befote  you.c&in, 
prove  ine  Jtn  Atheists    Why  every  thing  says  there  \$  a,  Gpd,'. 
L(ddk  'at  the  bu^,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  how  came  they"^ 
Who  ttiade  them  ? — I  know  not ;  and  not  knowing,  conclude  that 
ttey  exist  as  independent  properties,   subji^t  Only   to  partial 
c^ianged. — Ohf  hear  me  a  moment  on  this  subject  and  aaswe^; 
loea  .question  or  two  f— Certainly. — ^You  say,  if  nothing  iTad 
b^^  to  make  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  this  world,  they  had  re- 
narked  unmade?    Then  every  thing  must  have  had  aheginning?] 
Certainly.     How  came  Grodr  who  you  say  had  no  beginniog?' 
Whb  made  him  ?    That  is  impious :  1  can  speak  to  you  no  longer. ; 
^■^^Wear  me  for  a  minute  ot  two  more.     I  confess,  that  if  nothing 
else  tetfded  to  make  me  an  Atheist,  the  very  science  of  Astronomy 
wf^Uld.     When  I  stand  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  and  view  the 
vaftft  Blitfiitable  field   of  space  continued  above,  beneath   and' 
ar6tiiid>  system  on  system  scattered  in  countless  millions,  all  as 
-djey  ate  regulated  and  upheld  by  their  own  energies,  orhy  those 
of  eadh  other.     I  ask,  Hcno  or  what  self-existent,  itself  nothing, 
could  malce  all  these  out  of  nothing  ?    How  can  intelligerice  act 
vn^ffuth  bodies  ?  No  idea  of  such  a  being  can  enter  the  imagina- 
tton.-^l%<en  who  or  what  did  make  every  thing? — I  do  not  know. 
-t^A*  I  said  before,  I  believe  they  never  were  made  ;  but  that 
they  are  eternal  and  will  endure  eternally.     Utterly  destroyed 
Aey  ^(B^nn6t  be,  for,  to  destroy  the  smallest  particle  of  njatter,  is 
iiCi|>edsible.     How  came  men  into  existence?.    By  some  energy 
o^-mlxtiyre  of  matter  unknown  and  inconceivable. to  us;  as  is  the 
ott^  wit^  every  "Vegetable  and  animal  production  in  lifs. — Do  you 
ttlitik  the  "atcount  given  by  Moses  of  the  creation  not  triie  ? — f  d6 
DOl'tbHik  it  Moses'  account,  he,  if  such  a  man  wrote  had  it  from 
MMMe  persoti  who  lived  before  ^him  and  palmed  it  on  the  Jew's,  who 
w^^  the  most  brutal  and  ignorant  people  in  the  world.     Beside, ' 
tb^  geographical  and  astronomical  ideas  of  the  Bible  ate  enough; 
to*de^oy  its  veracity.     The  ends  of  the  earth,  the  sun  standip^ 
stSU/  flying  from  one  place  to  another  to  shun  the  Almigl)ty,' 
iBtkres  tt  tidnsense  to  a  man  of  science  and  annihilates  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  at  a  blow.-— So,  you  do  not  believe  that  you  have  tii 
iiimprtal  soul  to  be  saved?    No,  nor  to  be  dartned, — You' thttflc* 
you  are  like  the  cows  and  horses?     I  do  not,  I  thifik  man  the^ 
Dfobtest  production  of  matter.'  He  is  calculated  for  superior  iiitd,- 
leetuffl  and  social  attainments;  his  powers  are  little  short  of  n/ak.-^ 
iitg'wot'lds,  had  he  space,  footing  and  materials.— Then  whj^  d6  ' 
you  doubt  of  his  hating  a  soul  ?— I  have  n6  doubt  about  it>  my : 
mkiA  ia  ttrade  tip  on  the  •subject  and  my  reasons  are,  that  haying ' 
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•esM  to  ktiow  whatever  it  for  mjr  keneftt,  I  bave  ti#  kttowfaiigt^^ 
a  second  Belf-cxisting  bein^  within  me^  We  fasre  no  imire  pfoot 
of  it  than  of  deity*  And  before  I  believe  in  a  €hxiy  i  muiteee 
him*  and  ctt  work  too,  making  a  world  or  two  ont  of  nothing^.  A» 
for  the  beiof  of  aaoui,  I  know  on  what  your  idea  rests  and  \bo0W 
also  that  it  is' nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the  body.  Whenf 
is  it  in  synoope<  or  in  other  s«spended  animation  ?  Theae  opi* 
nions  and  principles^  so  far  from  being  afk^aid  or  ashamed  to  owo, 
I  modestly  confess,  when  occasion  requires ;  I  am  proad  of  tfa«tr 
superiority  over  all  that  I  meet,  and  they  coatrRmte  in  no  eaaH 
decree  to  the  happinese  of 

SH£BA<SO. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  JEW  BOOKS  AND  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


I  WILL  if  1  can,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Winconsin,  make  a  synopsis  of  the  religioa  of  these  co»fitrw9b 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  their  religion  m>m  their  potitice ;  kit 
the  just  and  upright  judges  of  the  land,  most  impudently  «mI 
falsely,  insist,  that  the  religion  which  they  call  Qiristian^  aad 
which  is  a  most  absurd  and  incomprehensible  mode  of-bfelief  aad 
worship,  is  part,  or,  as  their  great  lawyers  say,  is  part  and  paroel 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  hence  the  law  is  eteraally  at  variaace 
with  man,  and  continually  punishing  him  for  what  thopAfinRfv 
call  erroneous  modes  of  thinking.  Whenever  law  becoMs  etm* 
nected  with  religion,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  fraikL  BsMgiaw 
and  law  are  two  distinct  principles,  and,  tKerefore,  onf^t  ja  be 
carefully  kent  apart.  Religion,  as  it  would  be  undersilood,  fe^^ 
lates  to  God  a^^d  man  in  spirit  only.  Law  is  a  pact  botweca 
man  and  man,  is  purely  temporal,  having  nothing  to  do  with  di^- 
vinity.  This,  I  premise,,  that  oar  idea  may  be  clearly  conceived 
on  the  subject.  No  man,  therefore,  can,  by  anyjuslifiaUe  meaas 
interfere  with  another's  religious  concerns,  exc^t  in  the  way^of 
rational  discussion.  Let  every  one  worship  bis  own  idol,  if  he 
roust  have  one,  a!hd  much  good  may  his  absurd  piety  and  stupid 
devotions  do  him.  If  he  will  but  keep  the  prieit  out  of  the  osse^ 
he  will  find  his  deity  harmless. 

To  comprehend  what  can  be  understood  of  the  religiioa  of  this 
country  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  fair  outline.  Then  we  caa 
think  or  speak  oi  it  with  propriety. 

Six  thousand  years  ago,  nearly  it  b  said,  that  a  great  spirited 
whom  we  have  no  knowledge,  created  this  world  out  of  aothingi 
aad,  in  a  certain  part  of  it,  planted  a  fine  garden,  made  oneasaa 
and  one  woman  in  his  own  likeness,  hence  we  learn  that  the  great 
spirit  is  like  a  man,  and  he  put  them  to  live  in  this  garden.  But 
iu  the  middle  of  it,  he  planted  a  fine  fruit-tree,  and  told  l]iem,.if 
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i^y.^teaDy  o£  the.ftuit  ivhiek-  ^ew  on  it^  he  VfoM  kill' them^ 
becanse  rt  would  muke  them  w i^e^  We  know  not  bow  long  they 
Urod.iii.ihe  garden  witboot  touching  the  fruit.  But,  at  length 
by  the  advice  of  another  great  spirit,  whom  these  people  call  Sft* 
tM^f  the  Serpent,  ot  the  Devil,  the  woman,  who  longed  for  the  fruif 
or  for' wisdom,  plucked  an  apple  or  two  and  persuaded  the  good 
man  her  hasband  to  eat,  highly  commending  what  the  civil  gen^^ 
^nian,the  Devil,  had  advised  her  to  do.  We  may  imagine,  that 
the  great  spirit  had  made  them  blind  ;  for,  on  eatiog  the  frait,  tv 
ia  said,  their  eyes  were  opened.  However  that  be,  the  great  spi- 
rit was  in  a  terrible  pet,  exceedingly  angry  about  it,  and  turned 
themrboth  out  of  his  garden,  like  two  vagrants  sent  to  the  tread- 
mill, thence  to  work  like  common  people  and  live  from  day  to  day 
on  their  daily  labour.  When  their  eyes  were  opened  they  began 
to  enjoy  each  other,  and  the  woman  to  conceive  and  bear  chil- 
dren. The  great  spirit,  seeing  this,  made  them  fig-leaved  aprons, 
to  cover  the  parts  of  generation,  of  which  neither  the  great  spirit 
of  the  Indians  nor  the  Indians  themselves  are  ashamed.  And 
iriiy  ahould  they  be  ashamed  of  that  which  is  good?  The  two 
firflt  children  quarrelled  and  one  named  Cain,  the  eldest,  killed 
his  brother  Abel,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  methodist 
preacher*  The  strife  was  about  religious  opinions,  and  the  first 
blood  shed  was,  we  are  here  told,  for  religious  tenets  about  this 
great  spirit. 

Aftar  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Cain  went  into  voluntary  exile 
into  a  cKstant  country,  which  they  call,  or  called,  the  land  of  Nod* 
and  there  took  to  him  a  wife  and  btiilt  a  city ;  but  bow  the  wo- 
mem  cone  there  we  are  not  told.  The  women  of  this  country 
were  all  very  handsome,  so  much  so,  that  the  angers  fell  in  love  - 
with  ,thein  and  came  and  dwelt  with  them.  They  say  that  the 
great  spirit  seta  mark  on  Cain;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  what  that 
mark  was.  I  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  this  divine^ersonal 
beauty,' which  was  sufficient  to  captivate  the\ery  angels  of  hea- 
ven. Then  the  Book  says,  that  the  great  spirit  grew  very  angry 
at  his  eelestial  people  falling  in  love  with  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
Earth,  Or  of  Cain,  and,  out  of  spite,  in  the  height  of  his  passion, 
gathered  two  dr  three  dozen  oceans  together,  threw  them  slap 
daah  on  thia  world,  and  drowned  every  thing  in  it,  6sh  and  all,  ex- 
cept an  old  man  named  Noah,  his  wife  and  family,  in  all  only 
eight  persons^  with  an  assortment  of  the  live  stock  then  in  the  world. 
These  he  saved  iu  a  great  ship,  which  he  taughf  Noah  to  build. 
This  happened,  they  say,  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  atid,  we 
i^uld  know  nothing  about  it  now,  only  the  great  spirit  made  a 
Qian^^hom  they  call  Moses,  write  a  history  of  it,  about  three 
thooBand  yearn  aince.  This  same  Moses  seems  to  be  a  very  doubt- 

<  *  The  G|ld iidB|;e^Qf  th^.laiid'of  N«d,  where  Uiey  feared  no  Deril  tnd  owned 
1^  Oo^,  «eeiiis  tp iii\ply>  tliat  tbeieMEa» a  t^tioo  of  Atheists  in  the  vrorid  ftiz  tiioa« 
svnd  yeats  ago. 
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ful  chaaelar*  tad  wbclher  he  wu  a  Jew,  or  cmly  thm 
of  Ab  kiagp  of  Bgypi*8  daughter,  or  whether  he  vee  ee^ie  faoiy 
elae,  or  whether  tech  a  roan  existed,  it  a  probieoi,  which « la  he* 
coming  e?ery  day  move  dilBceit  of  eeietioa.  Nef«rthel<iea»  tfaet' 
•ajt  dial  the  mat  spirit  was  sorry  for  haTni|^  destrayed  the  werti 
hy  water,  and  pronised  the  men  he  Dev«r  wooM  dtcmn  nb^ttt 
again.  But  tiiat  at  the  neit  time  he  got  hiaiielf  i«lo  a  peseiha 
with  diem  and  the  world,  he  woold  hern  them  aad  It  to  wlhsi 
and  not  leave  a  particle  of  it  floating  in  etisteece. 

They  say,  that  the  world  went  oa  at  osaal  for  a  eoapl^  ef 
thootaad  yeart,  getting  very  bad,  and  the  men  so  rtned  and  et* 
atperated  the  great  tpirit,  that  he  wat  determined  to  send  theiir 
all  to  a  new  world,  made  somewhere  underneath,  eaHed  Hf^l, 
where,  mens  souls  would  remain  barning  to  ail  etemitr^flt  fkxf 
brimstone.  This  Hell,  the  Christian's  say,  is  a  large  wide  pitee 
with  no  bottom  to  it,  and  is  filled  or  furnished  with  floatmr  motttt- 
tains,  lakes  and  rivers,  continents,  oceans,  rocks,  shotut,  and 
islands  of  solid  burning  rock  brimstone,  through  which  the  toels 
of  men  must  sail  for  ever  in  ^erlasttng  torment!  And  llie  OfSf 
way  to  avoid  this  terrible  destiny,  for,  there  is,  throiigh  the  capri* 
cious  mercy  of  the  great  spirit,  a  way  to  avoid  it,  is  to  helievB, 
that  a  man,  begotten  by  himself,  on  a  woman,  who  was  another 
man's  wife,  was  God, 

They  tell  a  very  curious  story  about  this  man-god   of  theiril. 
They  say,  that  the  great  spirit  was   sorry  to  damn  every  h(^  t  ^ 
because  the  man  and  the  woman  eat  an  apple  five  or  six  thotna^ ' 
years  ago ;  but  was  most  woefully  put  about,  how  to  sSTe  people  . 
from  his  own  wrath.     By  the  way,  though  this  great  spirit,  whdm 
they  call  Jehovah,  was  always  a  devilish  touchy  fellow,  no  such ; 
thing  as  pleasing  hiA  long,  the  two  modes  of  quieting  his  anginf ' 
are   something  singular.  In  ancient  times  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  blood  and  carnage  of  beasts  and  men,  and  extremely  g^tifled 
with  smelling  the  slinking  smoke  of  burning  animals.     In  mo- 
dem times,  these  men  deprecate  his  boiling  wrath,  by  praying  to 
him  on  their  Iniees,  the  poor  performing  that  duty  on  the  cold  . 
stones  and  in  the  dirt,  the  rich  kneeling  on  velvet  cnshiont  stniT-' 
ed  with  feathers,  down,  Arc.  this  by  the  way. 

We  find,  by  the  story,  which  they  tell,  that  his  wrath,  at  timet, 
was  very  violent,  and  reqiiired  nothing  lest  than  the  destruction 
of  the  world  to  appease  it,  or  else  a  worship  of  the  ,man-god  to 
get  him  to  pray  for  them,  and  then  he  would  only  spare  it  for  ' 
about  two  thousand  years.  Being  put  to  his  last  shift  through 
the  wickedness  of  men,  whiqh  he  might  have  altered  at  any  time  . 
he  thought  proper,  being,  as  they  all  say,  omnipotent,  the  great 
.  spirit,  or  lehovah^  had  a  son  som^ow,  as  old  and  as  fvett  sft 
himself:  this  son,  although  as  old  and  as  gieat  as  himself,  he 
begot  again  on  the  other  man's  wife,  without  carnal  khowledn, 
by  proxy,  and  in  a  truly  ghostly  and  miraculous  mannec^  Withoat 
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injury  to  hor  immaculate  yirg^inity ;  though  the  virg^inity  of  a  mar- 
mA.  ^mMmiufd^axiedd'tomd^*  whieh^ia' €»9teni-  csuvtms^  ii  ih  : 
il^alfi  wond^rfiii^  if  dqI'  iniiteuJbiss.  NctekMeiJii^  ^e.  nftcned  > 
id|0in^M<)HwJMik  cUW,.«M  «eemed<by«0OKof  tharftocoonfe^v 
t^imowMi^mp^iioutii^  until  ftn  aagel  cMBeaodb  iiifcfme;^  her  • 
o^H. .  Tlie.i9«i4  w^  delivered  of  a  6m  nan^&odtel^d:the^fgi^;:^ 
oiljr^U  iw^paired  1  aay^ do  not  kugk  brothmi^i 

'^lA^UbecamelbetKily^uor  tbe^gteal  apiril,  who  wai  to.be'r 
t)i^!il^e^  f ede^eier  erf  maii»  the  pfrioee  of  peace  and  King;  of  Giptf^ . 
and  maker  of  heavea  aadie^fth,  he  wa»  Wn  in  a  staUe»  l^nm^tU/ 
%^h.  in  4^e^  manger j  where  his  mother — Yts^  Ihe  mother  of  ^Ctd 
^c%%  Inr^ugbt  t^  bed  of  .God  himtelf,  aonrng  cows  aod  horae^,  oralee '  • 
afid  ;ij^9e«»  {Hg»  fuid  poultry. 

I&^f]{w,tbe  iK^herae  of  XhUty  they  say»  is*  th^  very  best  that  coald  .. 
h^  4«^f9edi  ftiid,  aoQording  lo  faith,  runs  thtt« ; — 

^^  gi^  spirit  was  about  to  send  all  mankind  to  this  bell,  be- 
c^aei'4he  m%a  and.  woman  ate  the  apple  or  other  fruit  in  his  gar-^ 

shews,  what  a  revenscefiil,  un- 
I  him>< 

eartiu  be  begotten  andborn'again^become  a  man,  serve  an  appren* 
tif^ship'to.fk  carpenter,  labour  for  his  bread,  until  he  was  quali* 
tt^iXo  be  [%  tnethodist  preacher,  suffer  death  on  the  cross  fo^  . 
attempting  to  make  inen  better,  suffer  three  days  damnation  in 
H|^).^fti  taste,  and  then  come  vp  again  into  heaven,  if  he  would 
fpr^iye  mankind  for  the  crime  of  oHe  mau  and  woman  eating  bis 
fjivc^ttrite  fipples. 

,,(/i(t^t  some  cpnsideration,  the.  great  spirit  consented  to  this, 
b(^t,i^1&  son  again  on  the  other  man's  wife,  and  the  son  of  the 
grisat, spirit  was  born  of  a  virgin,  in  a  stable,  among  cows,  horses,  . 
pIk*  *?^  poultry,  &c.      We  do  not  know  why  the  great  spirit 
c^^QSucb  a  place  for  the  accouchement  of  his  daughter,  wife, 
mothet!    If  be  cared  nothing  about  himself,  as  all  places  are  ^ 
alike  tp'him,  he  ought  to   have  had  some  concern  for  the  feelings 
of  thejpoor  woman  ;  and  not  have  frightened  the  cattle  and  poul- 
try.    The.  cuckold,  his  reputed*   father,  provided  foi'  the  divine 
bra^,  arid  learned  him  his  trade,   which  was  that  of  a  carpenter, 
attnough  he  gave  him  no  other  education,  and  we  only  hear,  of 
him  once,  from  bis  birth   to  his  being  thirty  years  of  age.  .  A^ 
w^s  preordained,  he  grew  tired  of  his  trade  and  commenced  me-  ^ 
tHodist  preacher,  like  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and  the  rest  of  the  itine-  . 
rant  vagabonds,  who  like  to  hear  themselves  talk  nonsense  rather 
than  to  see  and  to  feel  themselves  working  at  a  trade.  His  doctrine,    ' 
of  ttiat  imputed  to  bim,  is  remarkable  for  its  meanness,  prevarica- 
tipo^^aud  inconsistency.     He  wishes  to  persuade  people  that. he' ! 

f*  Itrnphgwemtf  adis^fed  point  among  «lie  MtAs,  wh&^wu  the  lepited  fatfitr./  > 
€ii4llfi^knmt<kit^ihagn0i  spirit  orJostphHie  earpnAHf.  The  cf^  isO^^t^.  \i 
fuL , . If  the  pri^U  clear  up  the  pai|it,  1  wUl  spnd  jo'u  their,  apliuioja.  i 

;t<o.22,Vol.,XlL,  ,   :         •        .  .    .-..  .•..V.'lw.f.'f 
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w«fi.tW>(mof  <jod,  by  perpeiui^Uy  o«lLMg  himftelf  tbesi^ftof  Qifpi. 
He  told  tliem  to  give  their  breeches  ^oA  waietcoatt*  to  a  maa  who 
h9ui  takiea  away  uieir  coats,  and,  if  any  body  gare  them  a  slap.en 
<oiie  cheek«  to  impradeotiy  bold  him  up  the  other.  That  he  did 
ttot  come  b>  bring  them  peace  and  unity,  but  hatred ,  and  discord, 
tword,  fire,  and  slaughter.  This  is  most  certainly  the  reason 
why  his  meek  followers  are  always  killing  one  another. 

He  went  on  preaching  all  manner  of  nonsense,  telling  a  great 
number  of  foolish,  unmeaning  stories,  about  wailing,  grinning*  and! 
gnashing  of  teeth  in  hell,  and  about  floating  in  lakes  of  bwrniag 
brimstone,  body  deathless,  and  fire  quenchless*  He  performed, 
they  say,  all  kinds  of  miracles.*  He  feasted  five  thousand  people 
on  a  couple  of  red  herrings,  or  two  dried  sprats,  and  a  couple  #f 
penny  rolls.  This  miracle  being  a  good  one,  he  wfis  desired  to 
repeat.  He  turned  ten  thousand  devils  out  of  one  man,  and  seat 
them  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  was  a  comical  miracle  enougii, 
as  the  bedevilled  pigs  ran  ioto  the  sea  and  drowned  themselves. 
This  miracle  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  Sampson  and  the  three  hun- 
dred foxes :— And,  iodeed,  some  unbelievers,  hint  a  doubt  of  it, 
as,  they  say,  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  Judea  and  the  country 
adjacent  never  ate  pork,  that,  consequently  pigs  were  very  scarce 
in  the  country.  I  think  it  a  mock  miracle,  inserted  in  the  dwme 
•book  by  some  pagan  wag,  to  display  the  ignorance  of  the  Monks 
and  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  Christian  believers. 

He -turned  water  into  wine !  This  was  his  (rst  and  grand  miracle, 
and,  doubtless,  produced  a  host  of  proselytes.  The  worst  of  it  i», 
it  was  done  at  a  feast,  when  all  the  people  were  already  drunk. 
But  I  am  commenting  when  I  should  only  give  the  text.  He  re- 
stored to  blind  people  their  sight,  and  gave  sight  to  some  ^o 
were  born  blind.  He  made  lame  people  walk,  just  the  same  as 
the  divine  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  been  lately  doing  in  Ireland.  He 
walked  on  the  water,  and  raised  the  dead  from  the  grave.  He  made 
the  men  catch  fish  on  this  side  of  the  boat,  when  there  were  noae 
on  the  other ;  and  then  leave  off  fishing  and  turn  field-preacher«, 
like  the  methodists.  J^ast  of  all,  to  fulfil  his  mission,  he  got  hloiself 
crucified,  killed,  buried,  damned  to  hell,  and,  in  three  days,  rose 
again,  went  about  on  earth,  shewed  bimselfto  many,  took  his  flight 
and  went  np  into  heaven  without  a  balloon,  assisted  only  by  bis 
-own  spiritual  gas  and  material  skin.  « 

Notwithstanding  his  omniscience,  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence nothing  thrives  that  he  takes  in  hand.  Witness  the 
•Jews,  and  the  Christian  doctrine.  We  may  naturally  conclude, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  stir  somewhere,  when  God  was  pat 
to  death.f  And  so  theje  was,  as  they  write,  or  rather,  as  Mr. 
*  All  leligioBS  are  founded  cm  miracles,  and  all  proaely  tei  have  becai  made  by 
niracJea.  irtry  thing  relating  to  religion  it  miracQlou&.  Religioo  itself  is  a  stand- 
.ing  miracle.  S. 

t  What  an  idea !  to  pat  the  almighty  God  to  death  1  Fellow  nxe  that  among  the 
India&B  (NT  Pugans  of  Greece  or  Rome  1 
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Mattli^eir,  th«  turnj^k^maA  or  taKgattoer^  writes ;  'WhdD'tke*ddft'«€ 
the  gr^tki  fipfrit  was  crucified,  the  lig^ht  of  th»  son  Waspiutout  fyc 
tliree  hours,  so  that  there  wasa  total  darkness  ov«r  the  whole  eitaHth  i 
that  there  were  terrible  earthquakes  in  many  places ;  that  the  dead 
arofte  from  their  graves,  and  walked  aboutamoag-  theKving-j  ttrt* 
t^  ^eil  of  the  temple  wa])  rent  in  twain;  with  other  phenomena, 
equally  tremendous,  awful  and  singular.  One  thing  I  mfast  ob« 
serve,  that  no  other  7>erson,  on  the  earth  at  that  time,  mentions  a 
Word  about  this  appalling  gifeneral  catastrophe. 

Although  Rome,  at  that  time,  had  a  great  number  of  fine  and  co^ 
rious  writers,  poets,  historians,  and  natural  philosophers,  men  who 
recorded  all  the  great  and  little  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature, 
men  of  profound  research,  historians  of  great  candour  and  judg* 
ment,  and  many  of  them  top,  who  were  stronly  tinctured  withth^t 
vice  of  all  ages,  superstition ;  yet,  they  are  all  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  silence  stamps  impudent  lie  on  the  face  of  the  tak. 
This  must  make  any  one,  except  an  ignorant  Christian  bigot,  not 
only  doubt,  but  throw  up  his  creed  in  despair.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  I  send  you  a  synopsis  of  this  curious  story  on  which 
the  code  of  Christian  faith  is  founded ;  and  this  that  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  that  I  intend  to  write,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  yourself  and  the  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Winconsln,  is  a  true 
transcript  of  the  book  called  the  Bible  and  Testament.  I  vouch 
for  it,  before  120,000  priests,  who  are  paid  unknown  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  to  preach  and  defend  these  vile  pub- 
lications and  to  prove  the  story  a  tiuth.  A  hard  task,  you  will 
say,  they  have!  I  vouch  the  correctness  of  my  statement.  Be- 
tween you  and  T,  it  is  not  the  truth  or  falsehood  they  care  about; 
but  the  millions  sterling  per  annum,  which  they  gain,  by  saying, 
they  believe  it,  and  for  endeavouring  to  make  all  others  say  the 
same  and  pay  for  it.  If  the  community  were  to  take  away  the 
salary  from  the  priests,  the  priests  would  all,  in  one  years  time, 
say,  the  whole  story  was  the  most  absurd,  and  fraudulent  fable 
ever  invented  by  man,  or  believed  by  the  gaping  multitude. 

The  death  of  the  Great  Spirit's  son,  Jesus,  does  not  end  the 
mysterious,  farcical,  drama :  others  take  up  the  sticks,  like  true 
cudgel  players.  When  Je^us  compelled  himself  to  lay  them  down; 
when  he  caused  himselfto  be  crucified,  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind; when  he  died,  was  buried,  and  in  three  days  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  remaining  some  say  forty  days  on  ea,rth,  eating  and 
drinking  as  usual,  en  famille,  with  his  old'  acquaintance,  who  weve 
in  general  the  canaille  of  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem,  loose  women 
and  idle  ignorant  men,  such  as  the  followers  of  Richard  Brothers, 
Johanna  Southcote,  and  all  the  new  moon-light  people,  the  infa- 
tuated of  the  day,  who  have  no  opinion  of  their  own,  and  only 
adopt  that  of  other  people,  for  thesake  of  fashion,br  to  have  some- 
thing new  to  think  or  speak  of;  to  these  good  people,  the  good 
man,  Jesus,  when  he  caused  himself  to  leave  the  earth  and  ascend 
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into  heaven-,  bequeathed  himself  and  the  great  spirit,  his  father, 
utider  anolherform,  or  forms,  and  a  new  title,  called,  the  Holy 
Ohost.  This  new  god,  or  great  spirit,  made  his  appearance  di- 
rectly afler  Jesus  wept  away,  and  showed  himself  under  rather  a 
questionable  shape  or  shapes,  viz.  Neats  tongues  all  split  in  two, 
lip  to  the  root,  and,  at  tiroes  too,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
on  fire!  what  good  that  might  do,  I  know  not;  for  it  does  not 
much  augment  the  miracle ;  but  they  were  split  as  we  split  a 
magpie's  to  make  him  speak.  All,  on  whom  these  tongues  fell, 
spoke  directly,  with  other  tongues,  and  were  filled,  as  they  say 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This,  to  me,  I  confess,  is  obscure.  I  can- 
not comprehend,  how  they  spake  with  other  tongues.  If  it  is 
meant,  that  they  spake  other  languages,  with  their  own  tongues, 
and  received  the  happy  gift  of  languages,  I  could  understand  it, 
and  this,  it  seems,  is  what  they  intend  to  have  inferred.  Butthey 
don  ot  directly  say  so.  Nevertheless,  this  all-tongued  spirit  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  better  progress,  in  making  converts  or 
proselytes,  than  the  son  of  the  great  spirit  bihiself.  For  the  stu- 
pid ancients,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  would  notlist^  to  the  story; 
or,  if  they  did,  only  laughed  at  it,  as  the  most  romantic  tale  they 
bad  heard,  and  looked  on  the  belief  of  it,  as  the  most  absurd  su- 
perstition whichdevout  ignorance,  or  cunning  and  impudencecouU 
invent,  effrontery  preach  up  as  a  doctrine,  or  simple  credulity  ac- 
cept as  a  creed.  The  infatuated,  however,  kept  on  preaching  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  comforter,  and  hawked  their  fulsome  nonsense 
about,  until  they  actually  became  a  nuisance  through  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.     From  most 

I  places,  they  were  expellea,  and,  in  some  places,  where  they  reso- 
utely  uttered  their  new-fangled  nonsense,  in  defiance  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  persisted  in  disturbing  quiet  people,  they  were  impri- 
soned and  whipped,  and  in  some  instances  put  to  death.  These 
the  infatuated  called  martyrs,  and,  with  the  blood  of  these,  they 
cemented  the  loose  rubbish,  of  their  most  .unaccountable  church. 
These  last  brought  into  play  the  Great  Evil  Spirit;  a  being, that 
we  find  very  little  said  about,  from  the  fall,  until  tlie  supposed 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Perhaps,  it  ma^  be  the  same 
whi^h  they  term  Belial,  in  the  Chronicles  of  their  kmgs.  And  in 
the  dramatic  poem  of  Job,  he  is  introduced  as  the  court  buffooe 
of  heaven,  and  makes,  on  the  whole,  but  a  sorry  appearance,  though 
a  match  for  his  brother  spirit.  Through  the  n\anagement  of  the  in- 
fatuated Christians,  he  soon  became  a  personage  of  vast  conse- 
iieDce,as  prince  of  the  air  (.Solus),  king  of  hell  (Pluto),  king  of  the 
earth  (Titan),  and  Satan,  or  Lucifer,  prince  of  the  stars ;  he  soon 
'rTral]ed''the  great  good  spirit,  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  ca- 
rious comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Among  the  first  itinerant  preachers  of  Chiistianity,  was  a  man 
named  Paul.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bold,  active  fellow,  and 
was  in  possession  of  some  learning,  which  was  a  rare  qualifica- 
tion, with  the  followers  of  Christ     Hence,  be  became  more  con- 
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spicaous  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  was  made  foreign  missionary', 
to  the  society,  and  especially  to  the  Greeks,  whose  language  he . 
understood.  He  seems  to  have  learned  some  kind  of  a  trade  in 
his  youth.  But  he  drst  comes  under  our  notice  as  runner  to  the 
Jewish  holy  inquisition,  the  tool  of  the  high-priest,  the  rabbies, 
and  Sanhedrim.  The  singularity  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
when  on  his  wav  to  persecute  the  Christians,  gave  him  great  credit 
with  the  new  light  men;  and  his  ardour  and  zeal  in  their  cause 
opened  their  confidence,  while  his.  learning  and  intrepidity  pro- 
cured him  consequence  and  authority.  Hence,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  a  fanatic  field -preacher  of  nonsense  and  fable, 
bold  to  impudence,  arrogant,  proud,  and  conceited.  His  argu- 
ments both  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  doctrine  evince  cunnmg 
and  ignorance ;  and  he  is  never  more  himself  than  when  he  leaves 
off  both  discussion  and  preaching,  and  becomes  dictator.  But 
whatever  he  did,  he  was  always  under  the  impulse  of  passion.  I 
have  said  so  much  about  this  apostle:  because  he  seems  to  have 
be^n  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  on  whom  all  the  Christiaji 
doctors,  field-preachers,  and  heretics  rely.  I  must  further  ob- 
serve of  hira,  that  he  must  have  been,  by  his  own  confession,  a 
great  hypocrite,  and  that  he  very  frequently  gave  bad  advice. 
He  was  converted  by  a  thunder-clap  and  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

Thus  they  continued  gaining  and  losing,  losing  and  gaining, 
for  three  hundred  years;  when  a  most  consummate  hypocrite 
and  tyrant  adopted  the  infatuation,  added  a  most  stupendous 
and  lying  miracle  to  the  catalogue  of  Christian  wonders,  owned 
himself  a  convert  to  the  new  faith;  became  a  Christiad  emperor 
on  politics^l  principles,  for  the  worst  of  political  purposes?  To 
enslave  mankind,  he  made  it  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  died 
either  a  pagan  or  an  atheist.  He,  too,  presumed,  that  he  saw  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  flash  of  lightning  like  a  cross,  the  ensign  of 
the  Christians,  though  not  new  with  them.  He  raised  the  church, 
however,  and  confirmed  its  power  by  establishing  it  on  the  foun- 
dation of  monarchy,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

For  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  Christianity  has  been  the 
reigning  superstition  of  Europe,  and  would  have  been  of  Asia  too, 
but  for  a  more  able  man,  who  taught  a  better  doctrine,  and  ex-* 
tirpated,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  followers  of  Christ,  and,  where 
he  ruled,  their  absurd  incomprehensible  superstition. 

Let  us  pause.  I  shall  make  soraB  remarks  on  the  foregoing, 
and,  in  another  letter,  continue  the  progress  of  Christianity  down 
to  the  period  of  England's  Reformation,  when,  from  massacre a^d 
ruin,  the  protestants  raised  their  structure  and  laid  down  the 
foundation  stone  of  general  Atheism  and  of  the  universal  freedom 
of  man. 

The  narrative  is  ended  for  the  present ;  but  let  us  ask,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  abused  human  reason,  is  not  this  stofjf 
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htH&w  etitidism?  No!  For  here  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peotile 
MieVe  the  tafe  to  be  trae,  or  the  major  part  of  them  say  tbey  be- 
lievb^itt'the  absurd  fable.  Here,  in  this  rich  and  civilized  coun- 
try, upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  priests  are 
tauj^ht  to  Uphold  the  glaring  lie,  and  are  paid  or  exact  unknown 
millions  st^rlio^  per  annum  to  maintain  it  a  truth,  to  preach  iti 
veracity.  And  here  to  call  in  question  its  truth  or  authenticity  it 
a  crime  punishable  by  the  law,  they  say,  and  incurs  loss  of  liberty 
or  locomotion  and  property,  subjects  one  to  fine  beyond  one's 
means  of  paving,  which  is*  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  letter 
and  spirit  of  their  boasted  Magna  Charta  and  Bill  of  Rights,*  to 
unlimited  imprisonment,  hold  you  up  to  reproach,  scorn  and  de- 
testation, heaps  on  the  most  moral  and  well  meaning  n^,  all  the 
calamities  which  human  nature  can  bear,  and  deprives  bim,  by. 
the  infernal  magic  of  superstition,  of  the  love,  pity  or  commise- 
ration of  his  fellow  creatures.  And  these  accumulated  evlb  are 
inflicted  by  men  hardened  in  legal  iniquity,  the  foesof  thehumaa 
race,  the  prostituted  pandars  of  open  vice  and  unblushing  Ucen«> 
tiousness,  prowling  hypocrites,  who  preach  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  live  ii;.  the  continual  practice  of  the  most  degrading 
crimes  and  vices  which  stain  humanity.  They  and  their  pemici- 
OQS  doctrine  afford  not  the  smallest  cause  for  eulogy,  praise  or 
approbation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  at  every  motion  aad 
movement,  subject  for  reproof  and  execration. 

The  pnde,  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  priests  are  proverbial.  I 
shall  here  conclude  with  a  proof,  and  relate  a  naval  anecdote  of 
Lord  Nelson  and  a  naval  chaplain,  worthy  of  being  recorded  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  as  it  throws  a  light  on  two  characters  at 

once.     In  the  year when  Lord  Nelson,  then  only  "a  captaia,, 

commanded  the  King's  ship his  brother,  the  Rev. 

Nelson,  was  chaplain  of  the  said  ship.  It  happened,  that  two 
men,  marines  I  believe,  deserted,  were  again  taken  as  deserters, 
and  sent  on  board  their  ship.  Captain  Nelson,  after  a  summary 
trial  punished  one  severely  and  forgave  the  other.  He  then  went 
into  his  boat  to  go  on  shore  with  his  brother,  the  chaplain.  The 
Reverend  chaplain,  in  private  confidence  to  captain  Nelson,  told 
him  he  had  done  very  wrong  that  morning.  How  ?  said  Nelsoa, 
— Yon  ought,  sir,  to  have  hanged  one  of  those  rascals  and  to  have 
given  the  other  five  hundred  lashes  through  the-fleet.  Coxswain, 
pat  about  the  boat  and  row  on  board,  said  the  captain.  On  com- 
ing along  side  the  ship.  Go^n  board  Parson  Nelson,  and  pack 
up  your  things  ;  I  only  give  you  until  to  morrow  rooming  to  re- 
mam  on  board  ;  And,  remember,  you  never  sail  with  me  (again. 
Now  pull  away  on  shore. 

«  BUI  of  Rights,  ait.  10.  "  Thai  excessive  bsU  ongfat  not  to  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive ines  imposed,  net  cruel  and  unosuaj  punishmento  inflicted."  Bvt  t£  Itte 
the  Isws  have  been  dispensed  with  aitogeUier.  A  Judge's  hamovr  and  a  padbed 
jury  18  now  true  English  law. 
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r  had  the  stor^  from  a  man  who  was,  in.tl^^  bpajt.at;tt)e  tjijsj^ 
and  it  U  so  consistent  and  characteristic  o^  both, ^des,  that  itJhia^ 
every  claim  to  belief..  .  SHEJ^AGGv.  ii 

THE  UriLITY  AND  BLESSINGS  OF  CHRJSTIANlTy,  ' 

And  the  probMUiy  of  a  Nation-cr  Communiiy  e/Athehti  afnsidereet} 

Wft'ATiVER  18  probable  may  be ;  and  therefore  becomes  a  subject 
worthy  of  speculation.  A  nation  or  community  of  Atheists  has^ 
been  suggested^  and  the  harmopy  which  would  exist  in  such  a 
society  has  been  anticipated,  and  dwelt  on  with  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  delight:  not  by  the  ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the 
rain ;  but  by  the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  discreet.  The  justly 
celebrated  lord  Bacon,  has  said  so  much  to  the  purpose  m  fa- 
vtmr  of  such  an  institution,  that  the  curiosity  of  man  is  excited/, 
and  his  wishes  engaged  to  experiment  on  it»  Yirtue,if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  see  how  it  would  succeed :  or,  as  it  has  been  lately, 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  house  of  commons-  '^  to  see  how  the 
thing  would  work."  I  have  entertained  some  serious  reflections 
on  the  subject;  but  the  Christians  have  almost  put  me  out  of 
countenance  with  my  own  thoughts ;  and  we  all  know  by  experi- 
ence, that  they  always  think  justly,  argue  rightly,  and  decide  ho- 
nestly, whether  of  honour,  justice,  truth,  civil  liberty,  or  only  spe- 
culative points  of  revealed  or  hearsay  relis^ion.  Against  an  atheis- 
tical code,  their  arguments  are  home  to  the  point,  strong,  and,  as 
usual  with  them,  finally  decisive. 

They  say,  Atheism  would  produce  a  world  full  of  cut-throats ; 
that  it  would  beget  a  nation  of  monsters ;  that  it  would  engender 
murders,  rapes,  robberies,  fornication,  adulterer,  lying,  slandecinff, , 
ftdse- swearing,  espionage  and  deceitful  politics^  that  it  would 
cause  bloodsheds,  carnage,  devastation,  anarchy  and  general  ruin 
and  confusion,  Lord  preserve  lis!  and  that  not  having  the  fear  of 
Qod  and  his  most  holy  and  sacred  commandments  before  our 
eyes,  we  should  be  guilty  of  every  enormity  and  vice  under  the 
sun. 

I  have  thought  of  this  daily  and  nightly  for  a  long  time,  and' 
the  world,  if  it  pleases,  may  benefit  by  my  daily  and  nocturnals 
iQcnbrations.  I  must,  and  so  must  all  mankind,  agree  with  the 
Christians,  when  they  are  right,  '^And  in  this  case  we  must  admit 
their  afgument  and  reasoning  to  be  just^  as  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
surrounding  evidence  of  experience.  I  call  upon,  you  Atheists,, 
Materialists,  or  unbelievers  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  father  God,  or  Godfather,  and  eren  you,  ye  holy  saints,, 
Christians,  to  stand  forward,  examine^  and  confess  die  proof  whicb^ 
is  displayed  by  time,  made  manifest  by  experience  and  example. 

Fifteen  hundred  years:  for  I  speak  not  of  its  infancy,  has 
ChristiaQity,  that  super-divine  religion,  astonished  the  world  with 
its  virtues;  and,  as  it  was  sent  by  the  Almighty  God,  or  rathen 
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brouftl^t  by  Umftell  in  person,  it  wanted  oo  0«a|ifport  from  ba 
aid.  B»t  men*  to  riiow  thetr  gratitude  to  the  moat  hif^  for  sack 
an  inesUnaUe  blessing,  have  expended  millions  of  money  aad 
sbed  rifers  of  blood  for  ita  promulgation,  and  maiotenance.  Haa 
it  not  pot  down  aU  other  creeds  by  its  intrinsic  and  exdasive 
aaerit  and  incoottovertible  proofs?  Is  it  not  catholic  or  universal? 
Could  it  be  otherwise,  when  God  grdamed  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  raee?  And,  moreover,  sent  his  own  aon,  who  washiBH 
.  aelf  to  die  for  it,  aroons  a  band  of  barbaroua  unbelie?ing  Jews,  in 
a  paltry  town  of  Judeal 

We  very  propetly  value  every  thing  in  proportion  to  the  beoe- 
fits  conferred  on  our  condition,  as  to  our  increase  of  happiness. 
On  these  simple  terms,  we  shall  examine  the  Christian  syirtem  of 
religion  and  ethics,  and  fairly  appreciate,  from  these,  the  worth 
and  importance  of  its  doctrine.     Wherever  this  divine  religtoa  is 
predominant,  which,  notwithstanding  its  Catholicism,  ia  no  where 
universal,  and  only  general  in  Europe,  and  here  ri^>idly^deca;^, 
tiiere  is  observable  a  beauty  of  conformity,  astonishing  tothe  mt 
of  the  world!  Here' there  are  no  schisms,  no  wild  raouficatioas 
from  the  divine  tree  of  Christian  knowledge,  no  deviataoaa  from 
the  word  and  spirit  of  immutable  perfection;  and  the  lait  sainei 
mission  sent  as  the  ultimate  testament  of  Omnipotence :  all  here 
is  peace,  harmony,  and  the  most  delightful  concord,  nothing 
prevails  but  good  will  towards  men,  and  the  moat  seraphic  hap- 
piness among  Christians,  aa  must  naturally  be  the  caae  when  the 
Almighty  set  his  hand  to  the  seal,  and  benignantly  conaeerated 
his  labour  to  perfect  human  felicity,  and  ensure  eternal  aalvation! 
You  never  find  any  of  the  vices  current  in  other  aocteliea  am^ 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  by  whatever  of  their  thousand  naiaes  1^ 
are  mentioned!    Here  is  no  such  thing  aa  false-swearing,  or  in- 
deed swearing  eft  all;  because,  their  great  teacher  haa  expressly 
forbidden  it!  Christians  can  take  each  others  word  and  use  oo 
binding,  obligatory  baths,  like  the  heathens  and  pagans  of  old! 
*They  know  each  other,  consequently,  their  mutual  confidenoe  is 
unlimited!   among  them,  there  is  no  backbiting,  envy,  hatred, 
jealousy,  malice,  or  detraction !  No  villanous  scandal  to  the  de- 
triment of  a  neighbour  and  the  graUfication  of  the  most  sordid 
dispositions;  no  falshood,  no  suborning  of  witness  and  pervertiai; 
of  law  and  justice,  no  swearing  against  tmth  to  aid  vice  and 
crime,  to  overcome  virtue,  honesty,  and  innocence^     No  private 
spite,  malice,  or  injurious  slanders  to  destroy  individual  reputa- 
tion, or  to  sully  aA  upright  character.     No  degrading  littleness 
of  mind,  no  shifting,  cringing,  fawning,  flattering   knaves  ia 
office,  in  order  to  make  them  unjust  and  confer  unmerited  favours 
on  the  despicable  slaves  beneath  them.     No  lying,  cheatmg, 
stealing;    no  villains  living  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  diviae  and 
human,  and,  when  dying  at  the  gallows,  prayic^  and  piously 
hoping  forgiveness  of  God  through  the  merits  of  another  mao, 
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yAfaa  *ihej  call  Jesus  Cbrist,  and  who,  they  sayv  was  nUd  bung 
on.  a  cross  for  sedition  snd  blasphemy.  No  idirty  meannesses  ia 
trade,  no  nnderhand  dealings,  na  o? erreachmg'  or  movopolizing 
property  for  the  benefit  of  one  to  the  detriment  of  thoneands* 
No  snbstitnting  hypocrisy  for  honesty  and  counting'  all  fdir  gain 
that  does  not  lead  direct  to  the  gallows.  No,  all  is  fair,  candid,'and 
sincere,  as  God  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  as  old  as  him-> 
sdf,  would  have  it;  who  ordained  all  things,  before  they*  came  td 
pass,  from  the  beginning.  Here,  among  devout  Christians,  tbert 
is  no  piide,  ambition,  or  insatiable  passion  for  money,  power,  or 
other  gain.  No  exterminating,  unjust  and  cruel  wars,  to  rethrone 
fmpeUed  tyrannic  monarchs:  no  horrid  sieges  and  slaughtering 
battles,  destroying  thousands  in  a  day.  No  singing  Te  4>eums 
on  both  sides,  for  the  slaying  of  myriads  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  King,  and  Country!  No  ruinous  and  insupportable  taxes  to  " 
naintain  an  hundred  families  and  beggar  and  enslave  an  hundred 
tbotisand.  No  legal  modes  of  -enslaiving  mankind,  and  telling 
them  that  they  enjoy  perfect  freedom,  and  are  the  glory  Of  the 
world  and  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations.  No  desperate  sys- 
teme  of  politics,  designed  by  the  worst  of  men  to  ruin  and  de- 
grade the  best,  to' uphold*  evil  and  to  destroy  good.  No  state 
ministers  cut  off  in  the  career  of  their  designs  against  the  people, 
nor  any  cutting  their  own  throats  from  the  horror  of  enormities 
eommitted.  No  kings,  but  what  are  prudent,  wise  and  good. 
No  princes,  who  are  not  just,  temperate  and  benevolent. 

lamfond  of  dv\relling  on  the  beauty  of  this  Christian  pic- 
ture, wereall  the  virtues  meet  to  render  the  portrait  interest- 
ing ftod  amiable  and  so  tike  the  lovely  origkial.  All  the 
prieSUiof  this  heavenly  worship  are  holy,  pious,  learned,  in- 
telligent, bumble,  moral  and  chaste.  Not  touched  nor 
rendered  detestable  by  pride,  avarice,  cruelty,  meanness 
and  horrid  crimes.  None  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  fly 
the  country  for  the  perpetration  of  offences  repugnant  to 
human  nature  and  too  abominable  even  to  be  named.  Here 
are  no  thieves,  no  murderers,  no  fornicators,  no  adulterers, 
no  duelling,  no  trials  for  crim.  con.  or  breach  of  faith.  No 
bouse-breakers,incendiaries,  spies,  informers  or  pick^pocfcels. 
No  canting,  babbling  hypocrites,  preacfaing  what  they  know 
nothings  about  to  idle  ignorant  vain  fools,  ^o  gamblers, 
drunkards,  highwaymen,  no  flatterers  of  the  rich  nor  grind- 
ers of  the  poor.  This  must  be  the  blessed  effect  of  Chrrs- 
tianity:  no  other  thing  could  produce  such  an  absence  of 
crime  and  holiness  of  life.  Is  there  any  thing  to  look  at  in 
the  Christian  world  that  is  contaminated  with  evil  ?  Then 
is  the  Christian  religion  and  ethics  not  perfect?  Now  were 
it  true,  that  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case,  or  that  the 
Christians  were  daily  and  hourly  in  the  commission  !of  all 
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these  crimes  and  mao  j  more ;  if  the  character  of  the  Chrfff^ 
tian  corttbtned  all  these  rices  and  we  require  no  witnesses  to 
prove  the  fact,  I  would  ask  if  Atheism,  Deism,  Dogism,  or 
any  other  ism  could  stain  society  with  blacker  crimes  or  add' 
one  to  the  catalogue?    Indeed,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the, 
Atheists  will  have  very  great  trouble  and  experience  nSuch. 
difBcuity  in  cleaning  the  Augean   stable  of  Christianity. 
Ijowever,  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humauity,  try  it  thej 
must.     But  after  all,  we  most  praise  and  admire  the  gene- 
rous tolerance  of  the  Christian  church  or  priesthood ;  for 
they  give  us  leave  to  think,  and  wc  at  least  surmise,  that,, 
whether  they  say  church,  religion  or  God,  it  is  priest  they 
mean :     And  these  priests  will  absolutely,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  indulgence,  give  you  leave  to  think ;  but  can  by  no^ 
means  extend  the  indulgence  any  farther. 

Let  us  pause  here  and  take  a  retrospective  view  of  this 
mighty  establishment.    Let  us  trace  the  Ciiristian  creed  and 
sturdy  dogmas  to  their  root,  or  as  near  the  stum^  of  the  tree 
as  we  can.  '  It  is  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  run  over  a 
fair  outline  of  church  history,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteea 
hundred  years,  provided,  we  make  a  proper  use  of  the  la- 
bour and  experience.     We  must  carefully  note  the  differ- 
ence between  the  extremes  of  this  imposing  compound  reti- 
gion  ;  from  its  dubious  beginning  in  the  second  century,  to  its 
gouty,  bloated,  crippled  and  corrupt  existence,  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1825.     Mark  the  first  half  mad,  forlorn,  ragged  va- 
gabonds, running  about  preaching  to  the  ignorant  poor,  the 
inconsistent  glad  tidings  of  a  happy  equality  ;  decrying  es- 
tablished  laws,'  human   reason   and   all   know^n   modes  of 
worship;  promulgating  the  novelty  of  an  edifying,  incom- 
prehensible grace.     Kicked  out  of  one  place  for  fools  and 
impostors;  permitted   in  another;  considered  by  the  wise 
as  madmen;  pitied  by  the  good-natured;  relieved  by  the 
charitable  ;  imprisoned  by  the  laws^  scourged  by  the  ma- 
gistrates; and,    beheld   by  the  honest  and  sober-minded, 
with  suspicion  or  contempt.     A  devout,  a  lenient,  or  a  fiery 
persecution,  alike  confirmed,  or  rather  formed,  their  creed 
or  belief;  for,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  original  tenets  of 
Mother  Church.     Their  unformed  religion  was  made  and 
established  by  public  notice,  and  by  rash  and  untimely  per- 
secutions by  fools,  fanatics  and  tyrants  of  another  order, 
which  exalted  them  into  consequence.     From  whence  or  at 
what  particular  period  of  time,  they  first  sprung  up,  is  very 
doubtful.     The  desultory  doctrine,  which  they  preached, 
was  a  cruUe  compound  of  ancient  mythology  and  mystic 
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or  religious  code,  that  the  virtuous  and  iunocent  only  sirffcred, 
that  the  wicked  might  act  with  irapunitv  against  reason,  law,  and 
even  their  own  divinity.  This  was  a  difference,  with  a  vengeance, 
to  Ihe  ^lortified  fathers  of  the  primitive  Christiana.  And  now, 
behold  the  bloated,  proud  son  of  the  church,  too  hi  or  too  lazjr  to 
walk,  rolling  in  his  splendid  chariot,  surrounded  with  the  choicest 
luxuries  of  the  earth,  wallowing  in  the  hot-bed  of  voluptuousness, 
despising  his  fellow  creature  roan,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  thank 
his  God  for  the  good  things  which  he  receives  in  his  name :  for 
priests  are  become  proverbially  avaricious,  cmel  and  ungrateful 
which  speaks  volumes  for  their  creed  and  raises  a  high  respect 
for  their  divine  mission. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  half  mad,  ragged,  nin-about  stsff 
and  wallet  apostle  of  the  first  ages,  the  frowsy  fat  monk  of  the 
middle  times,  and  the  gorgeous  bishop,  round  vicar,  sleek  pre- 
bend, and  reverend  priest  of  the  nineteenth  century !  Every  thing 
that  brazen  impudence  could  achieve,  cunning  invent^  cruelty 
perform,  or  skilful  deception  carry  into  practice,  has  been  done 
by  priestcraft,  to  keep  the  human  race  in  bondage  and  fcarW 
subjection.  £very  thing,  which  soaring  ambition,  daring  pnde, 
and  importunate  avarice  could  propose,  has  been  tried  to  accom* 
plish  that  end ;  and,  among  the  rest,  not  the  last,  is  the  present 
mode  of  investing  the  priest  with  magisterial  power.  This  was 
the  case  long  before  the  church  of  Christ  was  thought  of;  bat  it 
was  for  a  long  time  neglected  in  Christendom,  and  for  an  obvioas 
reason  was  rendered  unnecessary,  because  auricular  confession 
was  equal  or  superior  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate;  now  the 
sword  and  scales,  added  to  the  clerical  gown,  is  fully  equivalent 
to  the  confessor's  chair ;  and  a  jail,  penitentiary,  and  tread-nill, 
are  pefiances  equally  restrictive  and  terrifying  to  any  thing  in  an- 
cient use.  ^As  usual,  they  are  invested  by  the  rich  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor!  Now,  out  priests.xor  the  priests  of  the  present  day, 
for  the  atheist  or  matenalist  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  exce^ 
to  pay  an  unjust  (ax  to  support  their  impositions:  our  desiderate  is 
truth,  and  he  who  seeks  for  truth  will  never  go  to  a  priest  to  find  it; 
but  the  priests  of  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  magistrates:  and,  I 
will  say,  with  the  boldness  of  truth  and  with  the  spirit  of  freedoni| 
that  they  are  the  most  unjust  judges;that  ever  sat  on  a  bench,  and 
wholly  unfitted,  from  the  accident  of  birth  and.prejndice  of  edu- 
cation, for  deciding  on  a  poor  man's  cause!  Their  injustice  pro- 
ceeds from  a  combination  of  events  which  must  form  the  ftifl  cha- 
racter of  an  unjust  man,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  epithet  that 
our  or  any  other  language  can  apply  to  a  human  being.  I  shall 
mention  some  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  point. 

First,  The  priests  of  the  established  church,  and  such  only,  are 
raagistratts — are  the  sons  of  a  prond  and  depraved  arisfocracy. 
T^avy,  army  and  church,  in  this  case,  are  similar.  The  power  and 
profit  of  the  stale  ire  in  their  hands.     The  aristocracy  really  ima- 
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giae  the  people  naade  for  tbelr  use  aad  only  fit  to  be  th^ir  sUves. 
This  sentiment  tbey  derive  from  their  Gothic  ancestors.  The 
precept  is  dt}ual  to  the  example;  and,  even  in  infancy,  their  child* 
dren,  who  are  to  be  the  future  priests  and  rulers  of  the  people, 
are  tao^ht  the  oae  and  experience  makes  them  masters  of  the  other. 
la  their  infancy,  they  are  made  to.  hate  and  dread  the  poor  as  bag- 
aboosy  and  are  frightened  to  sleep  in  the  name  of  degraded  pov- 
erty. "  The  beggar  man  is  coming!"  In  youth  they  are  instructed 
to  support  a  proud  superiority  over  those  under  them,  and  consi- 
der it  a  disgrace  to  speak  to  their  inferiors  with  common  civility. 
They  are  separated,  at  an  early  age,  from  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  intended  to  pray  and  then  to  rob.  They  are  educated  in  se- 
minaries decidedly  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  a  people  and  their 
civil  liberty.  They  ^ee  nothing  but  pride  and  arrogance  at  home, 
and  at  school  have  Uie  lessons  of  theirnnfancy  repeated  on  a  larger 
acale.  Thus  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  to  fear,  hate  and 
disdain  the  whole  labouring  part  of  society,  steeled  by  prejudice 
against  feeling  or  commiseration  for  the  poor,  armed  by  power 
and  custom,  and  conscious  of  ready  Assistance,  they  are  sent 
.  forth  from  the  schools,  not  to  instruct  the  people ;  not  to  improve 
their  minds,  or  open  their  understandings ;  not  to  benefit  the 
poor,  or  to  add  to  their  felicity,  nor  to  augment  the  happiness  of 
their  pretended  cures ;  but  to  tyrannize  over  them,  and  to  cringe 
to  those  in  power,  aid  injustice,  and  enjoy  their  church  or  tax-be- 
gotten properties. 

These  undeniable  reasons  bear  me  out  in  my  assertion,  and 
clearly  demonstrate  the  benefit  to  society  of  a  Christian  priest  and 
magistrate.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exa^ered  portrait  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  preacher.  Then,  who  can  deny  its  vast  utility, 
and  are  its  blessings  not  visible  in  every  glebe-house  in  -the  king- 
dotn?  '  Are  not  its  sainting  and  enslaving  principles  discernible 
at  every  turning,  street,  lane,  hedge,  and  common,  in  this  highly 
favoured  country  ?  People  must  be  mad  to  oppose  such  a  pure^ 
^spiritual  religion,  which  leads  to  such  rich  materialities.  We 
have  but  little  room  to  spare,  and  must  be  very  laconic  with  our 
second-part  Atheism. 

lathe  first  )place,  we  claim  no  novel'ty  in  our  belief;  for  we  are 
fully  convinced,  that  there  was  a  time  when  Atheism  was  common, 
aod  the  idea  has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time.  However 
saints  may  stare,  with  their  1800  years  of  preaching  about  mira- 
cles, and  prophecies  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  proofs  of 
a  God,  two-thirds  of  the  present*  world  are  Atheists,  and  all  are 
latent  sceptics  ?  for,  whatever  is  undefinable  and  wholly  incom- 
prehensible, if  it  causes  any  thing,  it  must  be  a  doubt ;  and  what 
we  doubt,  we  cannot  say  we  believe.  As  for  the  bedlam  ravings 
of  the  methodists  and  their  superlatively  vain,  vulgar,  disgusting, 
fanatic  teachers,  let  them  abide  in  their  uncultivated'wilderness 
of  spiritual  nonsense,  ^  Their  time  will  be  short,  to  abuse,   lie^ 
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rant,  and  to  delude  others  still  more  ignofant  and  fttifpid.  tban 
themselves.  Tea,  verily,  they  shall  have  a  second  call,  and  tbt 
iecotid  shall  be  greater  than  the  first. — Their  brtmstoae  is  nearij 
exhausted,  and  their  friend  the  Devil  has  not  an  ounce  to  spare. 
Carlile  has  blown  up  his  whole  magazine.  The  power  of  truth 
will  open  a  north-west  passage  into  their  tabernacles  and  destroy 
their  Uriin  and  Thummim.  The  ephod  shall  be  dragged  from 
off  their  priest,  and  their  invisible  brazen  idol  fall  down  before  the 
God  Reason.  Bat  as  interest  not  religion  is  their  prime  mover, 
whatever  promotes  this  will  become  their  prevailing  principle.  The 
methodists,  being  composed  of  the  lower  order  of  people  in  genersf, 
80  their  manners  are  stiff,  distant  and  forbidding,  and  their  reli- 
gious notions  are  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  religious  sects.  Here 
bigotry,  superstition  and  bomb-proof  ignorance  shine  in  native 
brass.  In  religious  matters  they  divest  themdelves  of  reason,  and, 
in  temporal  concerns,  they  divest  themselves  of  religion.  Gos^ 
pel  ignorance  shields  them  alike  from  the  arrows  of  wit  and  the 
stings  of  mental  reflection.  Let  them  rest  in  their  devout  imbe- 
cility. They,  who  decry  human  sense  and  reason,  are  unwortby 
of  argument.  The  wise  laugh  at  fools,  but  can  never  be  angry 
with  them.  That  Atheists  should  supercede  all  sects  does  not 
appear  to  me  in  thel  least  wonderful.  The  onlv  wonder  isj  that 
such  a  pernicious  doctrine  as  Christianity  should  have  survived 
so  long.  That  a  nation  of  Atheists  or  a  community  forming  part 
of  a  nation,  may  be,  is  highly  probable,  and  very  possible  aE  no 
distant  period.  When  such  a  thing,  for  the  benefit  of  man,  does 
take  place,  the  difference  between  it  and  saint  and  slave  making 
Christianity  was  infinite.  Christianity  was  evidently  founded  on  fa- 
ble, fraud  and  ignorance.  Atheism  will  be  founded  on  justice,  sci- 
ence and  truth.  At  least,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  can  command 
the  prospect  or  explore  the  avenues  of  identity.  No  mysterious  profi- 
dence  to  mislead,  no  God  to  forgive  crimes,  no  devil  to  punish  moral 
innocence,  no  priest  will  dare  to  teach  what  he  does  not  understand. 
And  tell  us  that  we  shall  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  if  we  dispute  his 
authority  or  ask  for  his  voucher.  No  dogmas  to  clog  our  senses 
and  forbid  the  growth  of  mind,  no  imftgination  of  immortal  iden- 
tity to  torment  our  present  existence.  To  man  alone  must  tne 
atheist  be  amenable,  and  his  conduct  alone'must  lead  him  to  ho- 
nour, peace,  and  happiness,  or  render  him  at  once  despicable  and 
miserable.  There  will  be  no  subterfuge ibr  vice  to  shelter  under, 
in  the  wide  dark  cloke,  of  hypocrisy.  No  washing  dirty  coal- 
black  sinners  whiter  than  snow  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb!  Nq 
paying  of  tythes  to  a  proud,  licentious,  and  litigious  priest  for  read- 
ing nonsense  out  of  an  old  bogk,  tilling  us  how  the  wickeii 
horde  of  unclean  Jews*  killed  and  destroyed  innocent  people 
*  Vide  Justin's  Ancient  History  (Historium  Judaenim.)  He  says  ffamt  Abifthtin 
not  Moses  wu  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  They  were  six  thonsaad 
in  number  and  all  of  diem  lepers,  turned  out  of  the  land  for  nncleanness.  This 
agrees  with  the  laws  which  we  find  in  Leviticuc,  and  accounts  for  part  of  the  code.  S. 
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4hree  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  cqUacted  'more  iiches>  l;>y 
jplunder  afid  rapiDe,  into  the  saody  desart  of  Palestine^  than  the 
world  ever  possessed.  Virtues  must  thrive  in  the  abseuce  of  all 
these  vioes,  and  mea  may  be  happy«  To  make  ,them  so  must  be 
the  arduous  task  of  materialism. 

Now  to.father,  son,  husband,  wife,  daughter,  &c.  I  recom- 
mend the  study  of  their  own  happiness,  by  promoting  that  of  their 
neighbours;  for  public  and  private  happiness  are  founded  on  the 
social  virtues :  these  never  can  thrive  where  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition prevails.  Abolish  religion  and  cant,  seek  truth  and  he 
happy. 

SHEBAGO. 


AN  IMPROMPTU 
On  hearing  of  the  Liberation  of  Richard  Carlile. 
Return,  honest  friend,  in  peace  to  thy  home, 
In  pleasures  serene  enjoy  prolonged  life  ; 
Come,  i^ome,  like  a  Victor,  though  not  to  a  Throne 
Have  pleasures  morie  Great  in  a  virtuous  wife 
A  Partner,  so  good,  so  true  to  thy  cause, 
Regardless  of  danger  deserves  our  Applause, 
Determined  to  foster  fair  Freedom's  best  laws. 

Come,  come,  tboa  shalt  find  thy  days  but  began. 
Arrived  at  the  Temple*  tbou'ltshew  thoar*t  the  man. 
Regardless  of  Dungeons,  of  Bolts,  or  of  Bars, 
Legal  quibbling,  indictments  6r  torturing  jars. 
In  spite  of  all  these,  thou  shalt  find  thyself  blest, 
Lo!  thy  enemies  fallen  in  chop  and  in  crest, 
Knglaud  echoes  thy  name  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

J.  B.  Little  Coram  Street  Russel  Square. 

•  The  Temple  of  Reason,  Fleet  Street. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE  . 
Dear  Sir,  Sheffield,  Not.  S3,  1825. 

ModT  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  on  your  release  frojn 
inquisitorial  durance,  and  on  your  victory  over  the  slaves  of 
siiperstition.  I  received  on  Monday  night,  the  welcome 
news.  As  your  are  liberated,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  close 
the  subscriptions  and  herewith  send  you  the  names  and  sums. 
The  subscription  for  the  men  in  Newgate  I  will  keep  open 
a  little  longer.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  w^hen  you  mean 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  Hoping,  that  the  reign  of  terror  is  at  an 
end, 

I  remain  your  fellow  labourer, 

W,  V.  HOLMES. 
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A  FrieDd  wbo  wiifa^ 
Carljfe  'ail's  Bis  prio-    : 
ciplte  to  pro8p^r"for 
the  benefit  of  man- 
kind    '  fO 

W.  EUi«on  1« 
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So.  93,  Vol.  12.]    lU^^DON,  Friday,  Dec.  9,  1825.  •  [PaiOE  M. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE 
CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  BUNKER  HILL  MONU- 
MENT.   BY  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Boit^:  Published  h$  Cummings,  Hilliard^  awi  Cmnpcmy.     1825. 


This,  tincoimted  multitade  before  me,  and  around  me,  proves  tile 
^liOg  which  the  occasion  has  excited.  These  thousands  of  hu- 
Man  iaces,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,  and  from  the  impulses 
^a  common  gratitude,  turned  reverently  to  heaven,  in  this  spa- 
A)U»  temple  of  the  firmament,  proclaim  that  the  day,  the  place, 
dibd  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  our  hearts. 

'  If,^indeed,  there  be  any  thing  in  local  association  fit  to  affect 
Ae  yi^ind  of  man,  ^q  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions 
which  agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our 
fathi^TS.  We  are  on  ground,  distinguished  by  their  valor,  their 
constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  We  ar^  here,  not  to 
4x  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice  an 
obscure  and  unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never 
heeo  conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been  born,  the  17th  of 
June,  1^75,  would  have  been  a. day  on  which  all  subsequent  his^ 
tory  would  have  poured  iU  light,  and  the  eminence  where  we  stan4) 
a  pofnt  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive  generations.  But 
we  are  Americans.  We  live  in  what  may  be  called  the  early  age 
«f  this  great  continent;  and  we  know  that  our  posterity,  Uirough* 
ill  time,  are  here  to  suffer  and  enjoy  the  allotments  of  humanity 
We  see  before  us  a  probable  train  of  great  events;  we  know  that 
our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily  cast;  and  it  is  natural,  there-^ 
fore,  that  we  should  be  mov^d  by  the  contemplation  of  occurrences 
which  have  guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us  were  born,  and 
settled  the  condition  in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our 
existence,  which  God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  without 
feeling  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event;  without 
being  reminded  how  much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes,  and 
oar  own  existence.  It*  is  more  impossible  for  u^,  thereibre,  than 
for  others,  to  contemplate  with  unaffected  minds*  that  Intereititig, 
I  ttttiy  Say,  that  most  touching  and  pathetic  scteire,  When  theJ  great 
Discoverer  of  America  stood  on  the^deck  of  his  shattered  bark^ 
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the  shades  of  night  falling  on  the  sea,  yet  no  man  sleeping;  tossed 
-en  the  biltoiws  trf  mi  tinknown  ocean,  yet  (he  fctronger  bflloWs  of 
alternate  hop«  ind  despair  tossing  his  omn  troubled  thoa|btd ; 
eodendinj;  forwanl  his  harassed  frame,  straining  ircfitirafld'ifc 
lUKnous  and  erag^r  eyes,  till  Heaven  at  last  granted  htm  a  m(]fmefrt 
of  mpUire  and  ecstasy,  in  blessing  his  rision  with  the  sight  of  ,^ 
miknown  worM. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  oar  Tato^ 
{md  therefore  still  more  interesting  t&  onr  feelings  and  afiectiotis, 
is  the  settlement  of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from  England. 
We  cheiish  every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ancestors;  we  cele- 
brate their  patience  and  fortitude;  we  admire  their  daring  enter- 
piiset  we  teach  our  children  to  venerate  their  piety;  and  we  are 
justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men,  who  have  set  the 
world  an  ex^ple  of  founding  civil  institutions  on  the  great  and 
Jinited  principles  of  human  freedom  and  human  knotvledge.  To 
us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their  labors  and  sufferings  can 
never  be  without  iu  interest.  We  shall  not  stand  unmoved  on 
the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the  sea  continues  to  wash  it;  nor 
will  our  brethren  in  another  early  and  ancient  colony,  forget  the 
place  of  its  first  establishment,  tiN  their  river  shall  cease  to  flow 
by.it.  No  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood,  will, lead  the 
nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its  infancy  was  cradled  and  de^ 
fended. 

But  the  great  event,  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  which  wis 
are  now  met  here  to  commemorate;  that  prodigy  of  modem  time^, 
atpnce  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  thef  American 
Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and  liappiness, 
of  high  national  honor,  distmction,  and  power,  we  are  brouglil 
together,  in  this  place,  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our  admtratk)fi 
of  exalted  characteri  by  oar  gratitude  for  signal  services  and 
patriotic  devotion. 

.The  Bociety,  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  d^e  purpose  of 
rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  memory  <f 
the  early  friends  of  American  Independence.  They  have  thought, 
that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more  propitious,  than  the 
present  prosperous  and  peaceful  .period;  that  no  place  could 
claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot;  and  that  no  day  conld 
be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking,  than  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  which  was  here  fought  The  foundation  of  that  monu- 
ment we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to  the  occasion, 
with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  the  work.  We  trust  it 
will  be  prosecuted;  and  that  springing  from  a  broad  foundation, 
iising  high  in  massive  solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may 
remain,  as  long  as  Heaven  permits  the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit 
^  emblem,  both  of  the  events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and 
oi  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  reared  it. 
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-.,  W/^  kiQ^,.ii>de^a,.thei,the  recor,4/.af ^Hw^trioi**^  wi«)hi<  iftlmoat 
^fjeiy,flepoa]te<)  in  ih,^  universal  r^JnetAbcafVcoof  ii»aii|:uwdv] :  .Wie 
Ju»o»r^tMt  if  WQ  coy  Id  cause  t}us  suuctHre  tP  af#fi^ndu  nbtfudy 
^1  it  ^^^bed  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  thein»it&brba;a  iucEedess 
^puU  ^tlll  contain  but  pjart  of  thaty  whicb^  in  an  ^ge^of  ki^otr^- 
ledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  aodwUcb  Vistiooy 
cl^a,rges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  futuset  timAa^  We  kitow, 
that  DO  inscriptioaon  entablatures  less  broad  than  U>e  earth  itielf; 
can  carry  information  of  the  events  we  commemorate,  wlKsf e  41: 
ha^  not  already  gone;  and  that  no  structure,  which  shall  not  out- 
live the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge  among  nieut  can  pro i- 
Ipng  the, memorial.  But  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice  to  ohow  ouf 
QVVQ  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  aohieveuienfts 
of  our  ancestors;  and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to 
tl^e  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar  sentiment,  and  to  foster  a  constant 
regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Human  beings  ace 
composed  not  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  aud  senti-^ 
mept;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appro-' 
priated  to  the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and 
opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  be. 
supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  ot 
even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer^  nobler. 
We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence; 
and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  for  ever.  We 
rear  a  memorial  of  our  bonviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit, 
which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  in- 
fluences^  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  eventSi  on  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Amejucans,.  to  mark 
^  sppt^  which  must  for  ever  be  dear  to  us  and  our.postei'^ty.  We 
l^ish,  that  whosoever,  in  all-coming  time,  shall  turahis  eye  hither, 
ma}  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished,  where  the  Rest 
g^eat  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish»  that  this 
structure. may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that 
event,  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We  wish,  that  infancy  may 
l^iu-n  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that 
weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  re-' 
coliectionis  which  it  suggests.  We  wieh,  that  labor  may  look  up 
here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish,  that»  io 
t\x(^e  .days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations^  mast 
be  expected  t«  come  on  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  tum 
its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our 
national  power  still  stand  strong.  We  wish,  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  tem*« 
pies  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce^  io  all 
minds,  a  piou3  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude*  We  wiab, 
i^nally^  that  the  last  object. on  the  sight  of  him  who  ieaivea  his 
native  shore,  and  the  fir^t  to  gladden  his  ^ho  revisits  it,  majf  hie 
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ftometliing  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of 
his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  m  his  cominr;  let 
the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  hnger 
and  play  on  its  summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  Age.  Events  so  various  and 
so  important,  that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centories, 
are,  in  our  times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  life. 
AVhen  has  it  happened  that  history  has  had  so  much  to  record^ia 
the  same  term  of  years,-  as  since  the  17th  of  June,  1775?  Onr 
own  Revolution,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  itself 
have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  ^  century  has  been 
achieved;  twenty-four  sovereign  and  independent  states  erected; 
and  a  general  government  established  over  them,  bo  safe,  so  wise, 
so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  mi^ht  well  wonder  its  establishment 
should  have  been  accomplished  so  soon,  were  ft  not  far  the  greater 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  established  at  all.  Two  or  diree 
millions  of  people  have  been  augmented  to  twelve;  and  the  great 
foresu  of  the  West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  of  succesirfiil  in- 
dustry; and  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, become  the  fellow  citizens  and  neighbours  of  those  ffho 
cultivate  the  hills  of  New  England.  We  have  a  commerce,  tiiat 
leaves  no  sea  unexplcn^d;  navies,  which  take  no  law  from  supe- 
rior^force;  revenues,  adequate  to  aJl  the  exigencies  of  government, 
almost  without  taxation;  and  peace  with  ail  nations,  founded  do 
equal  rights  and  mutual  respect. 

Europe;  within  the  same  period^  has  been  agitated  by  a  nrigfaty 
revolution,  which,  while  it  nas  been  felt  in  the  individual  condi- 
tion and  happiness  of  almost  every  man,  has  shaken  to  the  Centre 
her  political  fabric,  and  dashed  against  one  another  tbroaes, 
which  had  stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this,  our  continent,  oar 
own  example  has  been  followed ;  and  colonies  have  sprung  np  to  be 
nations.  Unaccustomed  sounds  of  liberty  and  free  govemmebt, 
have  reached  us  from  beyond  the  track  of  the  sun ;  and  at  Ikis 
moment  the  dominion  of  European  power,  in  this  continent^  ftom 
the  place  where  we  stand  to  the  south  pole,  is  annihilated  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  time,  both  in  Europe  and  Aoierica,  such  has  been 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge;  such  the  improvements  in 
legislation,  in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and  above  all  in 
liberal  ideas,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  whole 
world  seems  changed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  hut  a  faint  abstract  of  the 
things  which  have  happened  since  the  dayof  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  we  are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it;  and  we  now  sOtnd 
here,  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our  own  condition,  and  to  look 
abroad  on  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  wbile  we  hold 
still  among  us  some  of  those,  who  were  active  agents  in  the 
scenes  of  1775.  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New 
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Eoglandylo  visit,  once'more,  and  under  circumstances  ^oaifectin^, 
I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming,  this  renowned  theatre  of  their 
courage  and  patiotism. 

Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us,  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives, 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day«  You  are  now,  where  you 
atooo,  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your 
neighbours,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country. 
Behold^  how  altered !    The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  ypur 

.  heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at 'your  fe<et;  but  all  else,  now 
changod!  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charles- 
town.    The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  the  im- 

.  petuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse;  the  loud  call 
to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  re- 
pefi^ted  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared 
in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  maybe  in  war  and  death ; 
all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All 
is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  androofsr 
which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  ^and  country- 
nnen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions 
for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the 
sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and 
greet  you  with  an  4iniversal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a 
felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mounts 
and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoy- 
ance to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  de- 

■  fence.  All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your 
country's  happmess,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  for  e?er.  He 
has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  rewttrd  of  your  pa- 
triotic toils;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen, 
to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation, 
in  the'  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank 
you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all, here!  Time  and  the  sword  have 
thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read, 
Pomerby,  Bridge  lour  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amidst  this  broken 

.  band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  fathers,  and  live  only  to  your 
country  in  her  grateful  remembrance,  and  your  own  bright  ex- 
ample. But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met  thp 
,  common  fate  of  men.  You  lived,  at  least,  long  enough  to  know 
that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accomplished. 
You  lived  to  see  your  country's. independence  established,  and  to 
sheathe  your  swords  from  war.     On  the  light  of  liberty  you  saw 

'    arise  the  light  of  peace,  like 

^—  '  andther  morn, 

Risen  on  mid-noou ;' — 

and  the  sky,  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes,  was  cloudless. 
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*  Btrt— ah!— fUm!  the  first  great  Martyr  hi  this  greM  eau«el  fiii  ^^  ^ 
the  prcinattirc  Victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  heart!  HimV!  t*^* 
heaa  of  oar  citi!  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  tniliU  ^^1!^ 
bands;  whom  nothing  hronght  hither,  but  the  unquenchable  1  ^"^ 
of  his  own  spirit ;  Him !  cut  off  by  Providence,  in  tbe  hdur j  **f  ^ 
overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom ;  falling,  ere  lie  saw  t  bcbl 
star  of  his  country  Vise;  pouring  out  his  generous  bloodj  S  *^ 
Water,  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedl  "•^ 
or  of  bondage !  how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions,  tiwit  sti  ^*** 
the  utterance  of  thy  name! — Our  poor  work  may  perish;  |  «£•{ 
thine  shall  endure!  This  monument  may  moulder  away  ;  ihei  »c-* 
fid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  tlie  sil  :«?/ 
but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail!  Wheresoever  amoM  Men  aiiei  ■*«: 
shall  be  found,  that  beats  to  the  transporU  of  patnotisia  and!  *i^* 
berty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spiritl  ina, 
But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  ttstoeoil  ijf  < 
fine  our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits,  wi  ra»- 
hazaraed  or  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated  spot.  We  htvcilAE  m 
happiness  to  rejoice  here  in  the  presence  of  a  most  worthy  rep 
scntation  of  the  survivors  of  the  whole  Revolutionary  Army. 
Vetekaxs  !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well  fought  f 
¥ou  brinff  with  yon  marks  of  honor  from  Trentom  and  Monm 
from  York-town,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Vt^r^tLki 
OP'  A  HALF  A  CENTURY  !  whcu  iu  your  youthfbl  days,  yon  f 
every  thiag  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cau$e,  good  as  tkateau 
^as,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  dld-a 
stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this  f  At  a  period  to  wfaidi  y«ii  .  *, 
could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  mosieoft  ofHf»L 
tional  prosperity,  such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  yoc  3  '  " 
now  met  here,  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  bid  soldiers,  and  to  i 
the  overflowings  of  a  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts  infi 
me  that  even  this  is  not*an  unmiied  joy.     I  perceive  that  a  l 
mult  of  contending^  fue'Iing^  rusho?  upon  you.     The  itangefi  o" 
dead,  as  well  as  the  pcrscms  of  the  living,  ihrorg  lo  yauretobr 
The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  lum  from  it*     May  tW  Fi 
of  all  mercies  smiK*  upon  your  declini^ig  years,  and   blc&s  tb« 
And  when  you  shall  Ihti?  liave  exchimged  your  erabmrti*;  ml 
you  shall  once  morr  Imve  pressed  the  hands  whiciU  ba^e  beiial 
often  extended  to  give  sucroirr  in  adversity^  or  grasp^  in  tlMi4' 
ultation  of  victory  ;  tlien  look  abroad  into  thiif  lortslj  Imitl,  wfii 
your  young  valor  dt  fended,  and  mstrk  !h<*  bftpf»in«5  wkh  t^fi 
It  is  filled;  yea,  look  ubro^dinlo  iht?  wl 
name  you  have  contribiited  to  give  tn  - 
pra5se  you  have  added  lo  freedom, ; 
thy  and  gratitude,  which  beam  tipf 
}^v«?d  condrtioti  of  mankind.     " ' 
The  occasion  docs  ml  tcqmi^ 
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theibadilo  of  the  17t!h  of  J^uae,  nor  any  detailed,  nurratiye  of  ithe 
etentA  which  immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  ifan;iiliarly  kno\fD 
U^alL  Intheprogres&of  the  great  andipterfegtingc^utroyersy^Mas*' 
9ei€kii$etU  and  the  jtown  of  Bo9ton  had  becon^e  earlyj^p^  marked' 
«bjeot«  of  ibe  displeasure  of  the  British  Parliamenl:.,  This  had  been 
<ndtnif«ftted»  1h  the  Act  for  altering  the  Government  of  the  Proyince, 
ftlul  ilk  that  for  shutting  up  the  Port  of  Boston.  Nothing,  sheds 
jUiOlM  boiior  w  onr  early  history,  and  nothing  better  ^hows  bow 
UiUft  t)i4'  feeliaga  and  sentiments  of  the  colonies  were  known  or 
i^airdi^  ia  Eoglaod,  than  the  impressioa  which  these  measures 
every  where  prodxiced  in  America.  It  had  been  anticipated,  that 
whSe  dieother  colonies  would  be  terrified  by  the  severity  of  th^ 
punisiimieat  infiicted  on  Mafisacbusetts,  the  other  seaports  would 
be  governed  by  a  mere  spirit  of  gain ;  and  that,  as  Boston  wa9 
now  out  ^ff  from  all  commerce^  the  unexpected  advantage,  whioh 
this*  blow  on  her  was  calculated  to  confer  on  other  towns,  wcMild 
be  greedily  enjoyed.  How  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived 
themselves)  How  little  the}^  knew  of  the  depth, and  the  strength^ 
and  the  mteneeness  of  that  feeling  of  resistance  to  illegal  acts  of 
power„  which  possessed  the  whole  American  people !  Every  where 
.Ibe  nawoPthy  boon  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The  fortunate  oc- 
cttMOii  was  seized,  every  where,  to  show  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  colonies  were  swayed  by  no  local  interest,  no  partial  interest, 
ao*  9d6sh  interest.  The  temptation  to  profit  by  the  punishment 
o€  Boston  was  strongest  to  our  neighbours  of  Salem.  Yet  Salem 
was  pteoisely  the  place,  where  the  miserable  proffer  was  spurned^ 
in  a  lone  of  th,e  most  lofty  self-respect,  and  the  most  indignant 
patriotism*  '  We  are  deeply  affected/  said  its  inhabitants, '  with 
the  sense  of  our  public  calamities ;  but  the  miseries  that  axe  now 
TafMdly  hastening  on  our  brethren  in  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
greatly  excite  our  commiseration.  By  shutting  up  the  port  of 
Boatoiv,  some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turnM 
hither  and  to  our  benefit;  but  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of 
justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  athough|: 
toseiee  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  suf- 
fering neighbours.'  These  noble  sentjmenti  were  not  confined  tp 
oar  immediate  vicinity.  In  that  day  of  general  affection  and  bro*;^ 
therhood,  the  blow  given  to  Boston  smote  on  every  patriotic  heart,. 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Virginia  and  the  Ca-r 
rolinas,  as  well  as  Connecticutand  New  Hampshire,  felt  and  pro- 
claimed the  cause  to  be  their  own.  The  Continental  Congress, 
then  holding  its  first  session  in  Philadelphia,  expressed  its  symT 
pathy  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  addre8:)es  wer^ 
jeoeiyed  from  all  <]^uarters,  assuring  them  that  the  oau$e  was  ai 
common  one,  and  should  be  met  by  common  efforts  and  commoi> 
aacrifiiOes.  The  Congress  of  Massachusetts  responded  to  tlip^e 
assurances ;  and  in  an  address  to  th^  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
beating  the  official  aigiMiturie,  perhaps  am^ng  the  last,,  oJf  t^Q  im^ 
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loortBil  Wiiri^oB,  notvtcbtUBding  the  seYdrity  of  its  rafefwrBod 
tb«  nt^oitude  oS  the  daogeri  which  threatened  it,  H  was  decwvad, 
that  thki  oniony  '  is  ready,  at  all  times,  U»  apend  and  t9  be  apevirt 
in  the  cause  of  America/ 

Bat  tile  hour  drew  nigh*  which  was  to  put  professiaM  to  the 
proofs  and  t^  determine  whether  the  anthors  of  ffiete  Bitttttml 
pledges  were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood.  The  tidinprs  of  Lesin^- 
ton  and  Coocfird  bad  no  sooner  spread,  thw  it  was  universally 
lelt,  that  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  action.  A  apoit  pervaded 
all  ranks,  not  transient,  not  boislerons,  but  deep,  solemn^  deMr- 
nined, 

• *  totamque  infuna  per  artus 

Mens  ai^tat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet.' 

War,  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doora*  was»  indeed,  a 
straage  work  to  die  yeomanry  of  New  England ;.  but  their  emmi 
sciences  were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country  eaUed  thota 
to  it,  and  they  did  not  withheld*  themselves  from  theperikMS  tiiaL 
The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  abandoned;  thepleuBhwas 
staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow;,  wives  gave  up  their  huabandsyand 
mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  to  the  battles  of  a  civil  war.  Desidi 
might  come,  in  honor,  on  the  field ;  it  might  ooote,  in  disgmM, 
on  the  scaffold.  For  either  and  for  both  they  were  prepared.  The 
sentiment  of  Quincy  was  full  in  their  hearts.  *  BiandisfaiaeDta,* 
said  that  distinguished  son  of  eenius  and  patriotisoa, '  will  not 
fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a  halter  intimidate;  for,  under 
God,  we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever  or  hovp^ 
soever  we  shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  wiU  die  froe 
men/ 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  four  New  England  colonies  staid* 
ihg  here,  side  by  side  to  the  triumph  or  to  fall  together,  sadtfaers 
was  with  them  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  'war»  what  I 
hope  will  remain  with  them  for  ever,  one  cause,  one  eountrj^  oae 
heart 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most  impov* 
tant  effects  beyond  its  immediate  result  aaa  military  eagagemcBt. 
It  created  at  once  a  state  of  open,  public  war.  There  could  bow 
be  no  longer  a  question  of  proceeding  against  individuals,  as  goibt 
of  treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearfid  crisis  was  past.  The  sppcal 
now  lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  people  would  hold  out,  tiU  the  ob- 
ject should  be  accomplished.  Nor  were  its  general  coaseqaences 
confiued  to  our  own  country.  •  The  previous  proceedings  of  the 
colonies,  their  appeals,  resolutions,  and  addresses,  had  made  their 
cause  known  to  Europe.  Without  boasting,  we  may  say,  thai  ia 
no  age  or  country,  has  the  public  cause  been  maintained  with 
more  force  of  argument,  more  power  of  illustration,  or  more  of 
that  persuasion  which  e,ixited  teeliQg  and  elerated  pnacipLe  xas 
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ft]«De  bestour,  than  the  revoItttiooaTy  state  ))fifpen  cssDhibit:  Th«se 
]I0|:^  will  for  ever  deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  tti6 
f^pmt  i&iieh  they  breatb^,  bat  fof  tiie  ability  ^th  which  they  #ere 
written. 

To  tJii»  able  vtndioatioo  of  their  cause,  the  colomes  had  iiov 
'added  a  practical  and  severe  proof  of  th«ir  owto  true  d€>totion  to 
U»  am)  evidence  also  of  the  power  whi<!h  they  could  brin^  to  its 
support..  AU  now  saw,  that  if  America  fell,  she  woukt  not  fBtfi 
-yvitbont  a  struggle.  Men  felt  sympathy  and  regard^  as  well  as 
•^rflrise,  when  they  beheld  these  infant  states,  remote,  unknown, 
unaided,  encounter  the  power  of  England,  and  in  the  first  consl* 
derable  battle,  leave  more  of  their  enemies  dead  on  the  field,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  combatants,  than  they  had  recently 
known  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  * 

ielbrmation  of  these  events  circulating  through  Europe,  at  length 
seached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me.  He  has  not  forgotten 
the  emotion,  which  the  fame  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  name  of  War-* 
reny  excited  in  his  youthful  breast. 

'.  ScR^  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establish n^ent  of 
great  public  principles  of  libefty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distin- 
guided  dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  to  the  li- 
vings But>  sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this  country,  the  pe- ' 
cnliar  eircumstances  which  surround  you  and  surround  us,  call 
on  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your  pre- 
sence and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

FortQOate,  fortunate  ihanl  with  what  measure  of  devotion  will 
yea  not  Uiank  God,  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary 
iffa!  You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres  and  with  two 
generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain,  that  the  electric  ipark 
of  Liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you,  from  the  new  world 
to  the  old  ;  aild  we,  who  are  now  here  to  perform  this  diity  of 
patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in  charge  from  our 
lathers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues.  Yon  will  account 
it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that  you  crossed  the  seas 
to  vsisit  us  at  a  time  which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  so- 
lemnity. You  now  behold  the  field,  the  renown  of  which  reach- 
ed you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused  a  thrill  in  your^ardent 
bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little  redoubt  thrown  up  by  the 
incredible  diligence  of  Prescott ;  defended,  to  the  last  extremity, 
by  his  lion-hearted  valor;  and  within  which  the  corner  stone  of 
our  moftument  has  now  tak^n  its  possession.  You  see  where 
Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gardner,  M*Cleary,  Moor^,  and 
o<!her  early  patriots  fell  with  him.  Those  who  survived  that  day, 
and  whoee  lives  have  been  prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  are  now 
arouiMl  you.  Some  of  them  fon  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  the  war.  Behold!  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to 
embrace  you.  Behold !  they  raise  their  trembling  voices  to  in- 
Tcke  the  blessing  of  God  on  you,  and  yotrrs,  for  ever. 
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'  flif,  ^ofi  have  tis9rtted  us  in  \hj\ng  the  foundation  -  of  tl^  edi- 
^tt.  You  bave  heard  ns  reht;ftr«ey  with  our  fteble  iHMttiineiidti* 
tion,  the  nam^s  of  departed  patriota.  Sir,  monvmeBts  and  ealbgy 
beton^  to  the  dead.  We  gire  them,  this  day,  to  Warren  alad  hia 
associates.  On  other  occasions  they  have  been  given  to  your 
more  immediate  companions  in  arms,  to  Washington,  to  Oreene, 
to  Gates,  Sullivan  and  Lincoln.  Sir,  we  have  t^oemie -retnetMrt 
to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last  honors,  further.  We  wouM 
gladYy  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  little  remnant  of  that  inmor- 
tal  band.  Serus  in  cctlum  redeas,  IHustrious  as  are  your  ments, 
yet  fttr,  oh,  very  far  distant  be  the  day,  when  any  intcriptioft 
shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongne  pronounce  its  eulogy  ! 

The  leading  reflection,  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invfle 
QS,  respeots  the  'great  changes  which  have  happened  in  tile  fifty 
years,  since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  And  it  pecn- 
itarly  marks  the  character  of  the  present  age,  that,  in  looking  at 
these  changes,  and  in  estimaUfeg  their  effect  on  oarcotididon,  we 
are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in  our  own  coun- 
try only,  but  in  others  also.  In  these  interesting  times,  while  na- 
tions are  making  separate  and  individual  advances  in  improve* 
ment,  they  make,  too,  a  common  progress ;  like  Tesselson  aceei- 
raon  tide,  propelled  by  the  gales  at  different  rates,  according  to 
their  several  structure  and  -management,  but  all  moved  Ibrmrd 
by  one  mighty  current  beneath,  strong  enough  to  bear  onward 
whatever  does  not  sink  beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  ts  a  commun^  of  opi- 
nions and  knbwledge  amongst  men,  in  diff^rentnations,  existing  in 
a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  our  time,  tri- 
nmpned,  and  is  triumphing,  over  distance,  over  difference  of  km* 
guages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice,  and  over  bigotry. 
The  civilized  and  Christian  world  is  fast  learning  the  great  lesson, 
that  difference  of  nation  does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and 
that  all  contract  need  not  be  war.  The  whole  world  b  becoming 
A  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in.  Energy  of  mind,  genius, 
power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may  speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and 
the  world  will  hear  it.  A  great  chord  of  sentiment  and  feelkfg 
runs  through  two  continents,  and  vibrates  over  both.  Every 
breeze  wafts  intelligence  from  country  to  country;  every  wave 
rolls  it!  all  give  it  forth,  and  all  in  turn  receive  it.  There  is  a 
vast  commerce  of  ideas;  there  are  marts  and  exchanges  forin- 
teUecttial  discoveries,  and  a  wonderful  fellowship  of  those  indi- 
vidual intelligences  which  make  up  the  mind  and  opinion  of  the 
age.  Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things ;  human  bought  is  . 
the  process  by  which  human  ends  are  ultimately  answered ;  'and 
tf^e  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  astonishing  in  the  last  half  century, 
has  Tendered  innumerable  minds,  variously  gifted  by  nature,  com- 
petent to  be  competitors,  or  fellow-workers,  on  the  theatre  cf 
iittellectual  operation. 
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.  Froitt  tbes«^  €auBffi>  knporiant  improyeinenU  kayetaJk^«  pbce 
iu  t^e  iie^sonal  condition  of  individuals.  Generally  ^peakii^gi 
mankiiul  ajre  not  only  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  but  they.ar^ 
able  also  lo  enjoy  more  leisure ;  they  possese  more  refinement 
9p4  more  self-rjespect.  A  superior  tone  of  education,  mano^a) 
ami  habits  prevail.  Tbis  remark,  most  true  in  its  application  to 
Qur  owA  country,  is  also  partly  true,  when  applied  elsewhere.  It 
.  i»  proved  by  the  vastly  augmented  consumption* of  those  arti<;les 
of  maqu&cture  and  of  connnerce,  which  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts and  the  decencies  of  life;  an  augmentation  which  has  far 
outran  the  progress  of  popalatiou.  And  while  the  unexampled 
and  almost  incredible  uae  of  machinery  would  seem  to  supply  the 
pk^^^e  of  labor,  labor  still  finds  it  occupation  and  its  reward^  so 
wisely  has  Providence  adjusted  men's  wants  and  desires  to  theix 
condition  and  their  capacity. .  .. 

■  Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  half  century,  in  the  polite  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  machine* 
cy  and  manufactures,  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  letters  and 
in  science,  wQuld  require  volumes.  I  must  abstain  wholly  from 
th^ee  subjects,  and  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  contemplation  qf 
what  has  been  done  on  Uie  great  Question  of  politics  and  govern- 
meat.  This  is  the  master  topic  of  the  age;  and  during  the 
whole  fifty  years,  it  has  intensely  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men. 
The  nature  of  civil  government,  its  ends  and  uses,  have  been 
canvassed  and  investigated ;  ancient  opinions  attacked  and  de- 
fended ;  new  ideas  recommended  and  resisted,  by  whatever  power 
the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  controversy.  From  the  clo- 
set and  the  public  halls  the  debate  has  been  transferred  to  the 
field :  and  die  world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of  unexampled 
magnitude,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  fortune.  A  day  of  peace 
has  at  length  succeeded ;  and  now  that  the  strife  has  subsided, 
and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  may  begin  to  $ee  what  has  actually 
been  done,  permanently  changing  the  state  and  condition  of  hu- 
man society.  And  wiU^out  dwelling  on  particular  circumstances, 
it  is  most  apparent,  that,  from  the  b^forementioned  causes  of 
augmented  knowledge  and  improved  individual  condition,  a  real, 
substantial,  and  important  change  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking 
pla^e,  greatly  beneficial,  on  thje  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  hur 
man  happiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in  Ame- 
rica. Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Trans- 
ferred  to  the  other  continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural  causes 
it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  impulse ;  it  whirled  along 
with  a  fearful  celerity ;  till  at  length,  like  the  chariot  wheals  in 
the  races  of  antiquity,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  of  its  owa 
motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  conflagration  and  terror 
stfound. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment^  how  fortujoate, 'ff ^ 
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our  own  conditioo,  and  how  admirably  the  cfaaractar  of  our  peor 
pie  was  calculated  for  making  the  great  example  of  popular  go- 
Veruments.  The  posgessioD  of  power  did  uot  tura  the  heads  of 
the  American  people,  for  tbev  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ecciaiQ^  a  great  portion  of  self-control.  Although  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a  large  field 
of  legislation  had  always  been  open  to  our  colonial  assemblies. 
They  were  accustomed  to  representative  bodies  and  the  forms  of 
free  government ;  they  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of 
power  among  different  branches^  and  the  necessity  cf  checks  on 
each.  The  character  of  our  countrymen,  moreover,  w«s  sober, 
moral,  and  religious  ;  and  there  was  little  in  the  change  to  aheck 
their  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  diatnib  a|i  bo- 
nest  prejudice.  We  have  no  domestic  throne  to  overturn,  op 
privileged  orders  to  cast  down,  no. violent  changes  of  property  to 
encounter.  In  the  American  Revolution,  no  man  sought  or 
wished  for  more  than  to  defend  and  enjoy  his  own.  None  beped 
for  plunder  or  for  spoil.  Rapacity  was  unknown  to  it;  the  9»b 
was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its  accomplishment:  and  ve 
all  know  that  it  could  not  have  lived  a  single  day  under  any  wall 
founded  imputation  of  possessing  a  tendency  adverse  to  the 
Christian  Religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  ns,  That,  under  circumstan  ^s  less  auspi- 
cious, political  revolutions  elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended, 
have  terminated  differently.  It  is»  indeed  a  great  achievemeiil» 
it  is  the  master  work  of  the  world,  to  establish  governments  en- 
tirely popular,  on  lasting  foundations;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to 
introduce  the  popular  principle  at  all,  into  governments  to  which 
it  has  been  altogether  a  stranger.  It  cannot  be  doubted^  howeverj 
that  Europe  has  come  out  of  the  contest,  in  which  she  Ms  been  so 
long  engaged,  with  greatly  superior  knowledge,  and^  in  manf  n- 
spects,  a  highly  iqiproved  condition.  Whatever  benefit  baa  been 
acquired,  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  consists  mainly  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  more  enlightened  ideas.  And  although  kingdoms 
and  provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands,  that  hold  them, 
in  the  same  manner  they  were  obtained;  although  oidiaary 
and  vulgar  power  may,  in  human  affairs,  be  lost  as  it  haa  been 
won ;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  empireof  knowledp 
that  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases 
bv  the  multiple  of  its  own  power;  all  its  ends  become  meaoa; 
afl  its  attainments,  helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  whole  abundaat 
harvest  is  but  so  much  seed  wheat,  and  nothing  has  ascertained 
and  nothing  can  ascertain,  tlte  amount  of  ultimate  product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge,  the 
people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think,  and  to 
reason,  on  affairs  of  state.  Regaroinf  goyernment  as  an  institu- 
.jLion  for  the  public  good,  they  demand  a  knowledge  pf  its  opera- 
tions, and  a  participation  in  its  exercise.     A  call  for  the  Repre- 
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sentaUvc  fiystem,  whetevel- it  is  tiot  enjoyed,  and  where  there  Is 
ttlfeady  intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is  persevering Jr 
made.  Where  men  may  speak  out,  they  demand  it;  where  the 
bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

VRten  Louis  XIV.  said,  "  I  am  the  «tate,"  he  expressed  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power.  «By  the  roles  of  that 
system,  the  people  are  disconnected  from  the  state;  they  are  itd 
'iltibfects;  it  is  their  lord-  These  ideas,  founded  in  the  love  of 
power,  and  lon^;  supported  hy  th^  excess  and  the  abuse  of  it,  are 
yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions ;  and  the  civilized  world 
^ms  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction  of  that  fundamen- 
^  lal  atid  manifest  truth,  that  &e  powers  of  government  are  but  a 
tr^st,  and  ^at  they  cannot  be  lawfully  exercised  but  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  As  knowledge  is  more  and  more  extended, 
Aia  conviction  becomes  more  and  more  general.  Knowledge,  in 
trirth^  h  the  great  sun  in  the  firmament.  ^  Life  and  power  are 
scattered  with  all  its  beams.  .The  prayer  of  the  Grecian  combat- 
ant, when  enveloped  in  unna:tural  clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  ap- 
propriate political  supplication  for  the  people  of  every  country  not 
yet  blessed  with  free  institutions ; 

'  Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 
Give  me  to  s^e — and  AjaK  asks  no  more.' 

We  may  hope,  that  the  growing^  influence  of  enlightened  senti- 
ments win  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  Wars,  to 
tnaintain  family  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast  down  dynasties,  to 
regtilate  Successions  to  thrones,  which  have  occupied  so  much 
room  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  if  not  less  likely  to  happen 
at  all,  will  be  less  likely  to  become  general  and  involve  many  na- 

'tions,  as  the  rtreat  principle  shall  be  more  and  more  established, 
that  the  mterest  of  the  world  is  peace,  and  its  first  great  statute, 
that  every  nation  possesses  the  power  of  estaUishing  a  government 
ibr  itself.     But  public  opinion  has  attained  also  an  influence  over 

'governments,  which  do  not  admit  the  popular  principle  into  their 

'  organization.  A  necessary  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  world 
operates,  in  some  measure,  as  a  control  over^the  roost  unlimited 
ibrmsof  aqthority.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the 
interesting  struggle  of  the  Greeks  has  been  auflFered  to  go  on  so 
long,  without  a  direct  interference,  either  to  wrest  that  country 

-ft^otn  its  present  masters,  and  add  it  to  other  powers,  or  to  execute 
the  system  of  pacification  by  force,  and,  with  united  strength,  lay 
^  die  neck  of  Christian  and  civilized  Greece  at  the  foot  of  the  barba- 
rian Ttitk.  Let  ns  thank  God  that  we  live  in  an  age,  when  some- 
thing has  influence  besides  the  bayonet,  and  when  the  sternest 
autht>rity  does  not  venture  to  encounter  the  scorchiiig  power  of 
ptibiib  reproach.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  1  have  mentioned, 
should  be  met  by  one  uAiversal  burst  of  indtgnatioii ;  the  air  of 
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the  civnfasetf  world  ought  to  be  made  too  warm  to  be  comfortably, 
breathed  by  any  who  would  hazard  it. 

'  It  19;  indeed,  a  touching  reflection^  that  while,  in  the  falneac. 
6t  our  eonntry's  happiness,  we  rear  this  monument  to  her  honer^ 
we  look  for  instruction  in  our  undertaking,  to  a  country  whicb  is 
now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works  of  art  or  memorials  of  glorj^ 
but  for  her  own  eiistence.  Let  her  be  assured,  that  she  is  not 
forgotten  in  the  world;  that  her  efforts  are  applauded,  andlhat 
constant  prayers  ascend  for  her  success.  And  let  us  cherist»  a 
conBdent  nope  for  her  final  triumph.  If  the  true  spark  of  religious, 
and  civil  liberty  be  kindled,  it  will  bum.  Human  agency  cannot 
extinguish  it.  Like  the  earth's  central  fire  it  may  be  smothered^ 
for  a  time;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  ft;  mountains  may  press  it 
down ;  but  its  inherent  and  unconquerable  force  will  heave  both, 
the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  in  sone 

Slace  or  another,  the  volcano  will  break  out  and  ilame   up  to 
eaven. 
Among  the  great  events  of  the  half  century,  we  must  reckon, 
certainly,  the  Revolution  bf  South  America ;  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  Revolution,  either  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  itself  or  to.  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  late 
Spanish  colonies,  now  independent  states,  under  circumstances 
less  favourable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own   Revolution, 
have  yet  successfully  commenced  their  national  existence.    Ifbey 
have  accomplished  the  great  object  of  establishing  their  indepen- 
dence ;  they   are  known  and    acknowledged  in  the  world ;  and 
althongh  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  government,  their  senti* 
ments  on  religious  toleration,  and  their  provisions  for  public  in-, 
struction,  they  may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it  must  be  admilte<| 
that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of  settled  and  established 
states,  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 
They  already  furnish  an  exhilirating  example  of  the  difference  be- 
tween free  governments  and  despotic  misrule.     Their  commerce, 
at  this  moment,  creates  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts  of  the 
world.     They  show  themselves  able,  by  an  exchange  of  commo- 
dities, to  bear  an  useful  part  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.    A 
new  si^irit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  prevail ;  all  the 
great  interests  of  society  receive  a  salutary  impulse ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  information  not  only  testifies  to  an  improved  condition, 
bat  constitutes,   itself,  the  highest  and  most  essential  improve-  . 
ment. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of 
South  America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The  thir- 
teen Httle  colonies  of  North  America  habitually  called  themselves 
the  '  Cointinent/  Borne  down  by  colonial  subjugation,  mono- 
poly, and  bigotry,  these  vast  regions  of  the  South  were  hardly 
visible  above  the  horizon.     But  in  our  day  there  hath  been,  as  it 
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wpre,  a  new  creation.    Thq  Southern  IJ^p^sphpre  4meig«s  frpm 
Si6  'sea.     Its  lofty  mountains  begiu  tp  lift  themselves  iuto  theljgh^ 
of  heaven;,  its  brqad  ai;id  fertile  plains  stretch  opt,  in  beauty^i  to 
tlie  eye  of  piviljzedman,  and  at  tne  mighty  bidding  pf  the  yoju:^  9/5 
political  liberty  the  waters  of  darkness  retire. 
■   And^  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  copvig*. 
tibn  of  the  benefit,  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  produced,; 
and  i$  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom  and  hunmn  happiness^ 
And  let  us  endeavour  to  comprehend,  in  all  its  magnitude >  and  to 
feet^  in  all  itp  importai^ce,  the  part  assigned  to  us  in  the  g;reatx 
drama  of  human  affairs.     We  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  system 
of  representative  and  popular  governments.    Thus  far  our  exam-, 
•pie  shows  that  such  governments  are. compatible,  not  onjj.  with, 
ri^spectability  and  power,  but  with  repose,  with  peace,  with  s^^«» 
rity  of  personal  rights,  with  good  laws,  and  a  just  administratioui. 
We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  systems  are  preferred, 
either  asbeingthoughtbetterintbemselves  or  as  better  suitedto  exist- 
ing condition,  we  leavQ  the  preference  to  be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hir 
therto  proves,  however, .  that  the  popular  form  is  practicable^  and 
that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men  may  govern  themselves;  a^d 
the  duty^ncumbent  oil  us  is,  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  this 
cheering  example,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken  its 
authority  with  the  world.     If  in  our  case,  the  Representative  sys- 
tem ultimately  fail,  popular  governments  must  be  proncunced 
impossible.     No  combination  of  circumstances  mpre  favorable,  to  ^ 
the  experiment  can  ever  be  expected  to  occur.     The  last  hopes  of 
mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us;  and  if  it  should  be  proclaim^dy  , 
that  our  example  had  become  an  argument  against  the  experiment^ 
the  knell  of  popular  liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  Hxp 
efirth.    .  .  •    , 

These  are  excitements  to  duty;  but  they  are  not  suggestioi^s 
of  doubt.  Our  history  and  pur  condition,  a}]  that  is  gone  befpre 
us,  and  all  that  surrounds  us,  authorize  the  belief,  that  popular 
governments,  though  subject  to  occasional  variations^  .perhaps 
not  always  for  the  better,  in  form,  may  yet,  in  their  general  c!^a- 
racter,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems.  We  knpwy  . 
indeed,  that,  in  our  country,  any  other  is  impossible.  The  Pm- 
dple  of  Free  Governments  adheres  to  the  American  soil..  It  is 
bedded  in  it;  immovable  as  its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  hav6  devolved  on  this 
generation,  and  on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearti$.  Those  are 
daily  dropping  from  among  us,  who  established  our  liberty  and 
our  governmenf?^  The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new  hands^ 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  a^  our 
appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  Indepen- 
dence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  allr..  Nor  . 
are  there  places  for  us  by  tbe  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfre^,  aQ,d  ^ 
other  founaers  of  states.    Our  fathers  have  filled  them.  But  there 
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remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence  aod  preaervsitipn;-Md 
there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  tbe^mt 
of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  busiaeGS  is  improve-* 
ment.     Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvements     In  a  da^  of 

Kace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of  peace«  ■ 
i  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its  poweps, 
build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  iuteretts,  and  aa^ 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us  cultivate  a  tvve 
spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great  otgoota. 
which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us  act  nnde^  a  setlieo 
conviction,  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that  these  twenity-^four  atdt#a 
are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the  wcte 
of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  wmst 
field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act.     Let  our  object  be,  ov« 

COVNTRT,  OUa  WUOJLE  COUNTRY,  AND  VOTHIIfO  BUT  OUft  GOVSr- 

TET.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  itself  b^ 
come  a  vast  and  splendid  Monument,  not  of  oppression  and  ter* 
ror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty,  upon  which  &e 

world  may  gaze,  with  admiration,  for  ever! 

_  _  • 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILK, 


Dear  Sir,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  Nov,  ^,  1B£S. 

Haviito  seen  in  public  print*^  your  liberation  announced,  allow 
me  to  congratulate -you  upon  your  release  from  a  villanous  incar- 
eentttoa.     Your  su^rings  weretrnly  lameoCabk,  md  ^tess'was 
no  Christian,  in  the  true  meaning  of  thai  word,  at  ^eaat,  theBeavu:' 
no  rational  or  good  man  but  commiserated  yo«i«     Wera  li^ttofcAn^' 
your  sufivrin^,  I  could  have  wished  yon  had  died  a  martytiin ' 
pri»en«     A  circumataaee  of  this  kind,  ahhoagh  sbodcii^  to^ooB^- 
template,  would  have  made  more  prosely^tes  to  yosr-  |iptu»|pl»i 
than  the  preacbing  of  ten  thousand  paid  lHslK>pswsettldlHUr«mda7 
converts  to  Christianity.    The  longer  ^Mykept  yon  imprisosii}/' 
the  more  they  defeated  their  own  t^iewai'by  exeuitt|p.fiaioal: 
feeling  they  kept  the  thing  alive,  and*  made  tteTefts  fD^^yinr 
cause.   This,  and  this  only,  opetoed  the  eyes  of  the  oantiagaoiiv^' 
who,  at  last  gave  way  (for  I  canaot  boliov^  ^tkef^  is  nmj  mmof^ 
liberal  education,  but  what  must  seo  the  iosproprtstyr  asd  JniqaiOf  *- 
of  persecution  for  religious  opines)  bat  not  before  they  were 
literally  compelled  to  bite  th^r  finders  ends^.  *  May  your  perse- 
verance and  noble  example  in  the  ^ause  of  mental  improvemeai 
be  crowned  with  success  and  receive  its  just  xetiraid.    Ton  bswc 
already  gained  the  brightest  ^aurel  on  the  tree  of  fame.     Cant 
and  religitnts  humbug  (I  use  the  word  hurabug  because  it  conveys 
the  lowest,  most  appropriate,  and  contemptuous  meaning,  that  I 

^  The  Examiner  of  last  Siindny.    A  paper  I  esteem  fur  its  ratiomilitj 
and  genuine  patriotism.  '^•' 
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can  conceive,  or  that  occurs  to  my  nifnd  ad  applicable  to  priest- 
craft :an(l  hypocrisy:  indeed  it  may  be  truly  said,  it  is  here  used 
in  its  most  virtuous  sense)  are  completely  defeated,  a  little  more 
perseverance  and  the  business  is  done.  Priestly  humbug  will 
receive  its  amen  blow. 

'  Wishing  you  and  your  family  health  and  every  prosperity,  I 
eanmeslly  subscribe  myself  your  zealous  friend  and  well-wisher. 

.  •  WM.  PAUL  ROGERS. 

F;  S.  While  the  mind  and  speech  of  mankind  remiin  bottled 
up,  there  can  be  no  substantial  happiness.  There  must  be  thorough 
liDerty  of  speech  on  Theological  subjects,  I  do  not  mean  nor 
say  liberty  of  speech  on  other  subjects;  because  man  may  ruin 
his  neighbour  and  brother,  but  upon  subjects  that  can  harm  no 
living  mortal.  I  repeat,  that  Kberty  and  freedom  of  speech  should, 
attd  I  doubt  not  will  ere  long,  ultimately  prevail;  falsehood 
shonM  be  met  by  contradiction  and  adequate  punishment^  all 
else  that  is  wanted  are  laws  to  suppress  violence  and  secure 
property. 

QUERIES,  INSTRUCTIONS,  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE 
RELIGIOUSLY  AFFLICTED. 


*'  Let  bim  tliat  U  afflicted,  pray :  and  bim  that  u  merry*  sing  psalms." 


'  Wh  krr  sleeps  the  God  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  ?  Where 
dozes  the  tremendous  God  of  Israel  ?  How  tame  the  thunder  of 
Sinai  I  Where,  O  hypocritical,  God — called,  Holy  Ghost — inspired 
metkodists,  slnmbers  your  Idol,  the  true  Jehovah  ?  See  they  not 
"whsd,  we  are  doiiig?  Hear  they  not  what  we  are  •sayitt^?  Stand 
fofrtkk,  O  priests,  and  your  Gods  with  you,  arrest  our  progress,  dr 
joH  and  they  will  not  have  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand  on.  Shall  I, 
O'pfiests^  form  another  prayer /or  you,  a  petition  to  your  Joss, 
itt  the  fnlnesfl  of  fraudulent  an.^^uish  and  dread  of  the  loss  oftytfaes, 
divpeh^iviags  and  all  the  benefits  of  marriage  notes,  funeral  cere- 
mowsB  «nd  £a8ter  dues?  Yes,  you  shall  have  a  prayer  in  the  true 
Pre»byleriaa  stiie,  and  a  hymn  or  psalm  in  the  very  spirit  of  King 
David)  Laureatto  Jehovah  and  man  after  God's  own  heart 

A  P8ALM, 

ifo  be  sung  iix  ail  Christian  Churches,  Bedlam,  Chapels,  Presbyterian  Meeting 
'  'HMlset ;  b«it  chiefiy  in  M«thodi«t  ubemacles, «« the  prafse  an^  glory  of  Joss. 

.    O  Lord !  Jeiiovah  i  in  thy  wratli 
I  ■    '  '  And  tenfold  vengeance  rise, 

I     •-  ConftHUie  all  rcvson',  senbe  and  ttttUt 

Ali4  pKOflf>er  fraud  «nd  Ue«. ,  •    ,        . 

For  thy  mercy  cxidoreth  for  erer.  .   . ,  .     . 
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O  ahem  no  nificj  imco  tkoie 

Who  daoe  dUpute  thjr  word  : 
To  lave  llicin  from  Hell'i  fiery  lake, 

O  Lord!  wonM  be  absurd. 
For  tbj  loercy  eAduretb  for  ever. 

Thefefoi^,  arise  and  lay  about, 

O  help  «a !  or  «e  hint, 
Or  else  the  atheUta  will  destroy 

Both  thee  and  every  saint. 
For  thy  mercy  eudureth  for  ever. 

Let  swift  destniction  be  tlieir  doom. 
Who  in  justice  put  their  trust ; 

'Hie  friends  of  truth  aettd  to  the  tonb. 
Lord  I  roll  them  m  the  dust. 

For  tliy  mercy  endureth  for  ever* 

But  bless  all  tne  hvpoorites, 

Who  thrive  by  ftaud  and  lies ; 
Grant  Lord,  that  by  thy  heavenly  grace. 

We  may  all  truth  despise. 
For  thy  mercy  enduieth  for  eter.  SkJ.A«« 

After  which  the  foIlowiDg  prayer: — 

O  most  merciless  Jehovah!  who  art  thyself  Notb in o»  madest 
all  things  out  of  Nothing,  who  dwellest  every  where,  can  be 
found  nowhere,  who  makest  man  to  sin  and  punishest  him  for  sin- 
ning. Thou,  O  Lord !  who  can  do  good  but  will  not,  or  would  do 
good  but  cannot,  whose  attributes  are  every  thing  and  amount  to 
nothing,  who  livest  in  companionship  with  the  Deril,  who  &rt 
mightier  than  he  in  word  only, while  he  is  mightier  tban  thou  in  deed; 
for  he  doeth  evil  in  spite  of  thy  teeth,  and  thou  neirer  doest  any 
good  1  Descend,  in  thy  wrath,  among  thy  enemies.  Blight  those 
who  can  neither  see  nor  know  thee,  with  thy  Ughtninga;  conibaiid 
them  with  thy  thunders ;  crush  them  with  thy  power ;  ^nnihflate 
them  with  thy  omnipotence.  Destroy  them  Utterly,  root  and 
branch,  as  thou  didst  the  enemies  of  thy  right,  faithful  and 
worthy  servants  the  remorseless  Jews, who,  thou  promiseflVshouhi 
rule  over  the  whole  earth,  and  who  now  rule  nowhere*  Save  «8, 
O  Lord,  for  the  atheists,  the  sons  of  science,  virtue  aud  truth,  with 
new  names,  the  Materialists,  the  Zetetics  the  Zerotarians, 
are  risen  up  against  us,  and  against  theie,  O  Lord.  *'  Souse  then 
and  douse  them  I  in  the  powdering  tub  of  thy  affliction  that  they 
may  come  forth  tripe  fit  for  thy  table,  O  Lord  l"*  They  iteny  our 
books  ;  they  laugh  us  t6  scorn ;  they  believe  not  our  holy  lies : 
yea,  they  deny  thy  very  existence.  Therefore,  better  mind  what 
thou  doest,  O  Lord,  or  they  will  send'  thee  pact^ing,  with  all  the 

•  See  presby  teriaa  ekiquenoe — Oae  prmys  thus :  "  Tboa  sayert  they  am  wone 
than  infidels,  who  provide  sot  for  their  own—we  are  thine  own  and  yet  Iwre  been 
bat  scnrvily  prorided  for,  O  Lotd !"  AmMber  tho^--"  Fennit  ns  not  to  go  to  heV^ 
O  lined ;  K»r,  if  we  co  to  bell  and  beeonie  tbe  property  of  the  Devil,  wbo  will  km 
by  that,  O  Lord  V*  I  would  recommend  this  book  to  the  metbodifls,  at  a  criterioa 
of  gpamat  home  bsewed  prayer.  Nothiag  can  exceed  i|  in  plainness  of  style.  It 
is  a  most  capital  jest  book. 
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wooden  gods  of  Canaan,  the  ttohe  gods  of  Greece,  and  the  tliirty 
thousand  familiar  gods  and  goddesses  of  Rome;,  with  the  terrible 
Gods,  like  thyself,  of  old  Scandii?uayia,  and  the  ragman  god, 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  of  Africa»+  itis  time  to  show  a  »iracle,t  O  Lord! 
to  save  thyself,  if  not  thy  priests.  Create  a  dqw  Sun  or  two,  or 
half  a  dozen  Moons.  Or,  in  thy  unsearchable  mercy,  play  at  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt  again  aiicl  slay  all  the  first  born ;  for  thy 
mercy  endureth  for  erer.  Or,  O !  may  it  please  thee,  to  set  on 
another  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Then  shall  thy  priests 
and  the  elders  rejoice  and  be  exceedingly  glad.  O  send  forth  thy 
lying  spirit  to  confound  truth  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  sor 
ciety.  O  raise  up  Johanna  Southcote,  Richard  Brothers,  and 
Swedenborg  from  the  dead,  that  they  may  come  and  prophecy 
unto  us,  that  they  may  conafortusand  confound  bur  enemies.  Lo! 
the  radical  reformer,  Jesus,  is  no  more.  The  humbugging  Devil 
has  cried  off*.  Hell  is  destroyed  and  heaven  is  no  where.  Reli- 
gion a»d  the  wicked  arc  fading  away  fast,  and  if  man  become 
virtuous  and  happy,  what  will  become  of  thee  and  thy  priests,  O 
Lord?  Send  war,  ruin,  and  desolation  on  earth;  but  save  thy 
priests,  and  thy  chosen  people,  the  elect  before  all  time,  and  the 
called  in  the  natne  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Amen!  Amen! !  Amen!J! 

SHEBAGO. 


xTke/ollomng  Specimen  of  IsiSH  Relxgion  and  Ini&ff  Know- 
hMj^GE  u  copied/rom  a  Letter  published  in  the  Morning  HercUd 
.,   far  N^.  29. 


Wbile  tb6  driver  was  mending  a  part  of*  his  horse's  harness,  I 
i«^k«d^p  to  one  of  these  gronpes.  Observing  a  small  pamphlet 
ihi  the  hKnds  of  ^  roan  belonging  to  the  party,  I  imagined  that  I 
'herd  discovered  a  knot  of  "  Biblicals,"  who  were  enlightening 
'thetnselves  with  one  of  the  **^  pretty  little  books*'  distributed  by 
tile  Traicrt  Society.  1  asked  the  man  what  he  was  reading.  <'  Fathe, 
Sirj"  said  he,  "  i  was  reading  a  very  elegant  poem,  which  Father 
'■•'■  ■*'  ■  gave  me, — may  the  Lord  hless  him  for  ft!"  Looking  at 
tbe  patii|>falet,  I  observed  the  name  of  Carlile.  **  Surely,"  «aid  I, 
'*  a  Priest  would  never  give  you  a  book. in  favour  of  that  mani" 
He  replied  (apparently  pleased  with  my  sentiment),  ^^  in  £aivoar  of 
hiin,tiid  yer  honour  say?   Ah,  bad  luck  to  him!    but  itl^  not  in 

i  The  great  God,  Mumbo  Jombo,  is  represented  by  a  r»g  tied  to  a  tre^,  i^  tjf^ 
vicinity  of  the  Village — When  displayed,  the  natives  bring  fowU,  eggs,  fish,  yams, 
Adid  f  roit,  'Md  leave  them  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  When  all  have  made  theaf  dlfer- 
hvg,  Munbo  Jumbo  and  tSie  property  disappear,  and  tlie  priest  blesses  the  viHage. 
If  the  priest  is  not  siktisfied,  Mumbo  Jumbo  remains,  and  the  people  are  thieatened 
iHth  eMamities,  which  frequently  appear  in  t^  very  qnastkmabte  shape  of  p«b6ndd 
'k^tet.    This  is  ho  quotation. 

t  A  ret^  bungling  miradcr  has  hitdy  been  played  off  in  Spain,  Nitmborsiiof  die 
Spaniards  swallowed  it  in  whole.  '  <    '^    .  r    : 
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favour  of  him  at  all/'  Being  anTtious  to  know  what  idea  be  bad 
formed  of  Carlile,  I  asked  him  what  he,thowght  Carlile's  reRpon 
wi\s.  "  Why  sure,"  said  he,  **  he's  nothing  but  a  Protestant— a 
mere  Orangeman."  Sorae\^at  puzzled  at  this  reply,  I  inquired 
if  there  were  no  difference  between  a  Protestant  and  an  Orange- 
man. "  Well  then,  by  J— s,"  he  answered,  "  I  know  of  none." 

For  sifppeny  I  obtained  this  "  elegant  poem,**  and  I  here  pre- 
sent the  public  with  a  literal  copy  of  it,  not  doubting  but  they 
will  be  pleased,  and  edified  by  it,  as  I  have  been — 

A  Poem  ugaiiiHt  Carlile's 
English  Hatched  Heresy, 
'TWAS  in  the  fourth  century  that  Arius  did  oppose, 
The  Church  the  lawful  &pouse  of  Christ,  which  the  whole  W9rld  knows, 
lie  denied  the  Holy  Trinity,  believed  but  in  Persons  two, 
So  his  proselytes  by  darkness  led  a  bye  path  did  pursue, 
Our  Lord  and  only  Samur  still  miadfnl  of  his  flock, 
Built  his  church  quite  visible  upc^n  a  solid  Rock, 
He  promised  to  remain  with  her  unto  the  end  of  days, 
Ann  his  consolation  thro'  each  nation  shone  with  glonoos  rays, 
£re  ha  to  Heaven  did  ascend  all  pow«r  he  did  con^r» 
Upon  his  twelve  Apostles  that  they  might  not  err. 
With  heavenly  fire  ne  did  inspire  the  12  on  Whitsunday, 
And  the  Holy  Ghost  their  pilot  was  they  could  never  stray. 
The  Heresy  of  Carlile  has  arooprd  its  head  in  Court  and  died, 
lliose  viie  perpetrators  and  false  teachers  will  surely  end  in  S5, 
By  power  divine  being  rendered  blind  their  souls  they  could  not  steer, 
So  on  the  rock  of  error  splitting  finished  their  career^ 
An  English  bull  and  hornless  of  late  I  here  require  , 
That  the  Prelates  of  Ireland  should  grant  his  desire. 
With  him  to  barter  power  diriite  for  lying  heresy, 
But  his  crafty  wiles  tbe^  disregard  they  dread  captivity, 
ist  tlieoft  beware  of  a  tanatic  and  watch  how  the  rogue  moves, 
.  Let  them  be  wise  as  serpents  harmless  as  doves, 
Let  them  still  hold  unto  the  fold  that  belongs  unto  the  Church, 
For  the  promises  assigned  to  her  will  leave  no  one  in  the  lurch. 
The  sons  of  Granu  suffered  much  when  the  prince  of  wbigs  did  njgv 
For  the  articles  at  limerick  signed  they  never  did  obtain. 
He  persecuted  priests  and  monks  he  robbed  the  laity^ 
And  our  holy  Bishops  some  new  attempt  with  jarring  heresy, 

"There  out pop— —these  holy  men  will  never  change  a  coat. 

They  feed  their  flock  with  heavenly  food  and  still  obey  the  Pope,   ' 

3  Chap  of  St.  Paul  to  Titas. 
For  search  the  scriptures  to  and  fro  shew  me  where  you  can  fiod^ 
That  an  heretic  of  any  age  has  power  to  loose  or  bind. 
Te  pious  sons  of  Erin — ye  Catholics  X  mean, 
I^ever  dread  those  holy  men  they  never  broke  the  chidn. 
Nor  never  lost  one  link  of  it  since  the  Apostle's  days. 
Nor  never  will  till  time's  no  more  for  this  oar  Saviour  said. 
My  dear  beloved  brethren  I  mean  for  to  conclude. 
I  hope  there's  none  among  jou  will  think  roe  rain  or  riide, 
The  reason  that  I  did  extract  those  lines  from  Scripture's  rules. 
Was  to  let  all  false  seducers  know  our  Bishops  were  ne  IboU.  -  ■ 
Limerick :  Printed  by  S.  B.  Goggin,  15,  George's-street,  near  the  comer 
of  ^William-street,  where  Cobbett?  works  maybe  had. 
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Country  Dealers. 
MAUK  W£LL**That  S,  B.  GOGGIN,  is  coAstanUv  snppUed  with 
School  Books  of  the  best  editions  and  in  the  most  durable  binding;  alao 
«o  extensive  assortment  of  Pictnres,  Ballads;  &.  &c.  all  manufactured 
under  bis  own  inspection  which  enables  him  to  sell  cheaper  than  nny  other 
house  in  this  Kingdom* 

Injustice  to  the  erudite  Mr.  S.  B.  Goggin^  I  have  copied  the 
prec^ini^  notice  which  is  attached  to  the  poem*  As  there  can  be  ^ 
no  doubt  tbat  his  '^  ballads*  poems,  and  school-books,  all  manu* 
factured  under  his  own  inspection/'  will  be  in  great  demand  in 
England,  as  the  literati  here  have  now  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating their  merit. 


DR.  OLINTHUg  GREGORY. 


When  I  received,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wait  of  Bristol,  the 
Letters  of  Dr.  Olitithus  Gregory^  as  evidential  of  the  soundr 
ness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  as  the  work  of  a  scienti- 
fic man  upon  the  subject,  I  was  not  aware,  tbat  the  author 
was  living,  and  I  was  totallj  ignorant  of  his  character  and 
past  and  present  sitaation  in  life.  Under  this  state  of  igno- 
rance, I  proceeded  to  make  my  observations  upon  bis  work, 
and  finding  that  he  had  been  xather  bitter  towards  the  op- 
ponents of  Christianity,  I  fell  into  a  corresponding  error  as  a 
retort,  for  wbich,  from  a  better  knowledge  of  him,  I  have 
since^been  sorry.  The  first  edition  of  that  work  is  nearly 
out  of  print  and  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  re- 
writing it  and  of  nuiking  it  a  complete  reply  to  all  the  attacks 
upon  infidelity  toward  the  Christian  system  of  religion,  and 
a  thorough  refutation  of  all  the  supposed  evidences  of  the 
soundoess  of  the  system. 

BntDr.  Gregory  has  lately  come  forward  in  a  new  cha- 
rmcier,  one  that  commands  my  iiighest  respect,  one  that 
brings  with  it  a  common  good  to  mankind,  free  fron»  the 
bitterness  of  religious  feuds,  with  the  admirable  Dr.  Birkbeck 
be  is  a  joint  patron  of  the  new  Mechanic  Institutions.  In 
this  character,  I  hail  Dr.  Gregory  as  the  common  friend  of 
map,  and  several  little  sketches  of  his  life  that  I  have  lately 
read  have  instructed  me  to  know  him  as  a  good  man.  I 
therefore  very  much  desire  to  remove  all  bitterness  of  ex- 
pression in  my  review  of  his  evidences  of  the  soundness  of 
Cbrisiiauity,  and  I  most  sincerely  ask  and  ofEer  a  mutual  for- 
~  gi  veness  for  the  past. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wait  wA  in  the  )iabit 
of  writing  to  me  was  a  great  provocation  to  strong  expres- 
sions.on  nsiy  part;  but  1  hope, that,  from  two  visits  in,  Dor- 
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ch^^T  S2i^\  Jfom  Mr«  W.  his  son  aod.daugbt^r  ^.]^^^  L 
caAviap»d  iketUy  that  I  was  bjr  ik>  meaos  disposed  to  be  ih^/ 
fir^t  lo<Miopt  a  vimleDl  attack  upon  an  oppopeul  is  seolimesl.  ^ 
I  bav«>iaMyufi6eo  «a  acco«fit  of  the  death  of  ooeMn  W^it ; 
of'King  Square,  Bristol,  tut  it  was  not  mentioned  aa  the  ReT»  ' 
Mr.  Wait,  wiioai  1  fopnd  in  a  bad  state  of  bealtli,  andwkByi 
I  feat,  has  not  sarvived  mj  imprisonment  to  receive  thatvUit' 
of  mine  in  Bristol  which  I  have  purposed  and  for  wfateh  I  - 
ha^e  an  invitation^  /^  i 

Of  Dr.  Gregory,  I  am  now  disposed  to  think  nothhigbtf 
good«  and,  as  must  have  been  afmost  a  unirersail  ctoe-,  his.^ 
speech  to  the  Mechanics  of  Deptford  and  its  vicinity,  bis. ^ 
raised  my  admiration  of  hinito  a  high  pilch.     An  article  oT\ 
this  kind  is  never  stale,  anal  now  introduce  that  speech  ta^ 
the  readers  of  *  The  Republican'  as  a  proof  of  the  great  good  . 
which  these  Mechanics'  Institutes  cannot  fail  to  do,  iacoo- 
iiectiog  the  highest  state  of  mathematical  and  other  scientific 
ability  w^th  the  lowest  state  of  mechanical  labour. 

White  Hart  Ion,  SalUbury,  Dec.  2,  1825. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION  AT  DEPTFORD. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  the  mechanics  of  Deptford  wa»  l«telj  . 
held  at  the  Roman  Eagle,  for  th«  purpose,  of  establishing  ^ 
Mechanics'-  Institution  in  that  town,  Dr.  Olinthus   Gregbfjf  in 
the  diair,  who,  after  a  brief  exordium,  addressed  the  meetiag  as  . 
follows: — 

**  You  must  pepare  yourselves  for  opposition.     Thece  is  net^ 
in  tbe  wholei range  of  human  undertakings,  one  that  has  not  had 
to  contend  with  some  species  of  enemy ;  and  it  is  only  UAtil  yo^  . 
hswe  oveKome  every  difficulty,  and  stand  tipon  your  ova  fion 
and  pmod  preeminence,  that  you  nyist  expect  your  laboorslo  j|a 
on  4}u«etiy.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  opposition  will,  in  all  ■ 
caaes,  proceed  from,  persons  of  bad  intentions,  but  from  those  , 
who  really  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  underatand  the   object  you 
have  in  view.     I  remember  when  poor  children,  twenty  -ar  tUrty 
years  a^o,  were  first  taught  the  simple  art  of  penmanship^  it  was 
urged*-*^  Ohl  you  mast  not  teach  them  to  ^ rite,  oj   they  la^j 
commit  forgery.'    (A  laugh,) — Now,  let  us  see  how  far  this  kmd  . 
ofjreason  will  carry  us.   You  must  not  teach  children  to  speak,  or 
th^  may  commit  perjury.     Again,  suppose  my  excellent 'friend,  : 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  to  be  called  upon  to  attend  a   person   labouring  > 
under  a  paralytic  attack,  it  might  be  said,  '  Oh  don't  do  any  ^ 
thing  for  him,  let  him  remain  as  he   is,  or  who  knows  but  that 
in  a  week  or  two  he  may  commit  an  assault.'    (A  laugh.)    The 
getersi  questiodi  an^*— *  How  far  da  yon  intend  to^.go  ?--^Whait 
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da  yo6  putpos^^Uy  ycmr  Mecfinnics*  Institutes  T  ''Vovi  feaVe  your' 
Natldaai  Schooh>  yoar  Lancasterian  Sthoofs,  yotir  Sunday 
Scfii6ol9,  and  now,  foraopth,  yon  fttii&t  have  yoar  Schodh  •€€  Sci-  >' 
ewce.'^  G«nt>ettketi4  I  will  tell  you  how  far  wfe  imeod  to?  go^^-td  :•. 
the^reiy  fiktBtit  of  yonr  mental  euscepubilities.  his  tadd^  ihiV 
imm^ately  yau  are  instructed  ia  science  you  become  unfitted  for  '  ^ 
th^prai^ttcal  arts ;  asnf  the  improving  of  your  heads  woid4  te&v  i 
sell  tbe  <ki]fuluess  of  your  fingers.  I  contend,  from  actual  ob-^. 
servation,  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Will  a  man,  because  he 
ma;  be  tok)  that  Qu^en  Elizabeth  reigned  after  WilUam  the  Con- 
queror, make  the  worst  journeyman  blacksmith?  Because  he 
may  be  instructed  in  geography,  and  learn  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  in  Africa,  and  Cape  Hoin  in  South  America,  will  he  make 
the  worse  locksmith  ?  Because  he  may  be  told  the  elements  of 
which  water  is  composed,  will  he  make  the  worse  shipwright, 
husband,  father,  or  son  ?  I  have,  within  my  own  ken,  and  even 
within  rtiy  own  eye  at  this  moment,  men,  who,  filling  an  humble 
sitoation  in  life,  are  persons,  whose  talents  and  mental  industry 
render  them  objeets  of  my  admiration.  I  know  an  individual 
residing  at  WoMwich,  an  aged  man,  who  has*  weathered  the 
storms  of  seventy  winters,  and  never,  I  believe,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  earned  above  thirty  shillings  per  week,  and  yet  science  is 
considerably  indebted  to  the  genius  and  assiduity  of  that  venera- 
ble person.  He  has,  among  many  other  improvements,  invented 
a  composition  pendnlum,  the  service  of  which  is  well*  known  to 
and  duly  appreciated  by  my  friend,  Pr.  Birkbeck,  and  others 
aronnd  me.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  individual  of 
whom  lam  speaking- has  qtiite  as  much  ioilxistry,  and  is  equally 
fitted  for  the  occupation  by  which  he  gains  his  livelihood,  as  if  he 
were  perfectly  innocent  of  the  talent  which  I  have  told  you  he 
possesses.  1  have  now  to  inform  yon,  that  several  ^ntlemen, 
who  are  eminent  in  science,  ha-ve  kindly  offered  their  assistance 
in  occasionally  delivering  lectures  to  yon.  But  it  is  not  upon 
lectures^  that  yon  are  altogether  to  depend  for  the  informstion  you 
seek. — Much  is  to  be  done — much  must  be  done  by  yourselves, 
by  cohvetsation,  by  mutual' interrogation,  and  by  assembhng  in 
groups,  and  demonstrating  to  each  other  the  truths  with  which 
one'  may  have  been  enabled  to  become  more  readily  acquainted 
than  another :  and  here  let  me  remark,  that  the  most  important 
prihetples  may  be  exhibited  by  very  simple  apparatus-^for  in- 
stimce,  the  principle  of  the  lever  may-be  shown  by  a  foot  rule  and 
some  penny-piPces ;  and  by  the  means  of  a  sprrng  steeUyard,  and' 
the  Models  of  the  beams  of  a  house  or  ship,  the  precise  strain  * 
wkreh  these  beams  will  bear  may  be  ascertained.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  among  you,  who  does  not  know  that  in  laying  the 
rafters  for  a  floor,  they  are  so  placed  that  their  depth  may  eiu^eed 
their  brefadtb.  And  this,  which  may  appear  to  some  of  vou  the 
restilt  of'customr,  is  not  so,  but  the  consequence ofakaowfedge  of  '^ 
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one  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature-— namely,  that  m  an;  boam  the 
breadth  multiplied  by  the  sqaarc  of  the  depth,  divided  b;  the 
length,  will  represent  the  strength.  Why,  then,  should  uot  Che 
labouring  carpenter  be  made  acquainted  with  these  laws?  Why 
should  not  the  plumber  be  instructed  in  the  science  of  hydrau- 
lics ?  Improvements  are  far  more  likely  to  be  suggested  to  those 
engaged  in  the  practical  application  of  a  science  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  life,  than  to  those  whose  attention  is  devoted  to  its 
theory.  I  know  of  several  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  an  engine  in  Woolwich  yard  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  la- 
bour of  working  it.  There  are,  besides,  other  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  knowledge  of  science.  Opportunities  will  soraedmes 
occur  when  that  knowledge  will  be  of  the  utmost  possible  coMe- 
quence.  I  will  mention  two  cases  bearing  upon  this  declaration. 
Two  young  men,  neither  of  whom  could  swim,  were  about  to 
bathe  in  a  place  where  the  water  did  not  appear  above  Cbor  feet 
deep.  One  of  them,  however,  who  had  studied  a  little  of  optics, 
and  knew  that  the  rays  of  light  refracted  from  water,  that  is,  in 
passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  would  become  bent, 
and  consequent!;'  elevate  the  bed  of  the  river,  cautioned  his  com- 
panion to  stop,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  plunging  into  the 
stream.  This  probably  saved  the  young  roan's  life,  for  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  water  was  above  six  feet  deep. 
The  second  is  an  instance  of  the  life  of  a  sailor  beittg  saved 
through  the  scientific  knowledge  of  a  cabin  boy:  this  lad  had  read  in 
a  book,  that  the  speciHc  gravity  of  the  whole  of  a  man's  body  was 
to  a  similar  bulk  of  sea  water  as  nine  is  to  ten,  and  consequendy 
that  it  must  float  upon  its  surface;  but  the  man  kept  lifting  his 
arms  above  the  water,  which  the  lad  saw  would  counterbalance 
the  less  specific  gravity  of  the  remainder  of  the  body ;  be  there- 
fore kept  ciilling  to  the  sailor,  *  Keep  your  arms  down  !*  This 
advice  was  attended  to  for  -more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  life  was  eventually  saved.  Gentlemen,  this  poor 
cabin  boy  was  no  less  an  individual  than  the  subsequently -emi- 
nent Mr.  Nicholson,  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal,  who,  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Birkbeck,  first  gave  that  impulse  to  the  me- 
chanics which  is  now  felt  at  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Here,  then,  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  man  bursting  from  ol»curi- 
ty-^of  genius  shaking  off  the  trammels  that  bound  it,  apd  spring- 
ing into  new  life  and  freedom.  What  was  Sir  Richard  Arkwj%ht? 
a  man  to  whose  genius  this  country  is  ixxlebted  for  very  much  of 
its  commercial  prosperity — to  whose  improvements  in  Uie  machi- 
nery for  spinning  cotton  we  are  indebted  for  being  enabled  to 
keep  the  cotton  trade  chiefly  confined  to  ourselves — what,  I  say, 
ifas  the  great  Arkwright  ?  A  barber.  Yet  we  owe  our  proud 
superiority  in  this  department  of  our  national  greatness  t6  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  Dick  the  Barber.  Who  was  Ferguson  ?  A 
simple  peasant,  a  man«  who  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  passed  the 
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MTiQiieriiight^  ia  contemplatiog  the  heavens,  and  wbQ>  by  arrang- 
ing his  l^ds  upon  the  cold  heath,  at  length  completed  a  tn^ip 
of  the  Itars*  Who  was  Dr.  Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  so  mapy 
ittiportaot  astronomical  facts  ?  A  boy  who  played  the  pipe  and 
tabor  in  a  foreign  regimental  band.  Who  was  Watt  ?  A  mathe- 
iBfttical  instrument  maker.  Who  was  Smeato^?  An  attorney, 
Who  was  Brindley,  whose  canals  have  given  such  an  accession 
of  power  to  our  commerce  by  the  facilities  of  internal  communi- 
esktioo?  A  millwright*  Nicholson,  a  cabin  boy;  and  Ramadge 
the  best  maker  of  reflecting,  telescopes  in  the  world,  a  Scotch 
cuUei^ — Now,  without  labour,  without  perseverance,  without  sci-. 
ence^  Sir  R.  Axkwright  would  have  remained  Dick  Arkwright  the 
barber — the  great  Herschel  would  have  piped  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter — Watt  would  have  made  spectacles — and  all  the 
otibe^s  would  have  continued  in  that  obscuritv  from  which  they 
emerg^ed  with  such  astonishing  brilliance."— The  Learned  Presi- 
dent sat  down  amidst  most  cordial  cheering. 


SUN  OR   FIRE  WORSHIP, 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORSfilP  Otl  RELIGION  OF  MANKIND. 


Ererj  systeni,  save  one,  mnsi  have  bad  a  begioning ;  that 
one^  I  take  to  be  the  per  se  properties  of  matter.  Religion 
is  a  corruption  that  is  seoondary  to  the  existence  of  noankind, 
and  if  we  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  the  latter,  as  a  distinct 
portion  of  animal  matter,  there  still  remains  a  probability 
of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  former,  as  an  erroneous  moral 

?rinciple  springing  from  an  ignorance  of  its  real  properties, 
o  get  at  the  foundation  of  the  errors  of  (bis  moral  principle 
called  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  rest  on  the  things  that  do 
exist  and  not  on  the  words  which  have  arisen  as  erroneous 
descriptions  of  those  things.  The  most  powerful  thing  ope- 
rating upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  sun,  and  all  things 
on  tbe  face  of  the  earth  are  influenced  by  it.  We  have  no 
knowledge/>f  other  influence  that  can  form  an  exception  to 
its  universal  action  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  hence 
we  may  fa£ely  infer,  that  it  has  given  birtb  to  tbe  fabled 
history  of  the  Gods.  In  No.  6,  of  this  volume,  t  gave 
some  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  and  I  find,  that  a  respect- 
able  correspondent  in  Besley's  Exeter  News  has  faither 
illustrated  the  subject;  which  illustration  I  append  to  this 
head.  While  in  Exeter,  I  learnt,  with  Satisfaction,  that  Mr. 
Besley  was  reprinting  the  hitherto  published' works  of  Mac- 
kay,  and  I  hope  to  see  from  his  press  a  neat  and  Cor- 
rected edition,  which  we  shall  keep  on  sale  in  Londoii.  ' 
Whiddon's  Hotel,  Plymouth,  Nov.  27,  1826.        H.  C. 
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7^S  TRtt  ftttl^t^BLieAN/ 

TO  ^HE  EDITOR  OF  THB  EXETER  NEWS. 

(aft^JWSjpovKDf  or<i  circular  Temple  of  the  Sun  uwier  flamel 
Doviu, 

In  continuation  of  tty  last  subject  I  b^g  leave  to  add  one  more 
partigraph  from  the  very  able  author  of  the  Indian  Antiquities. 
•*  These  are/*  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  all  plain  vestiges  of  the  solar 
devotion,  as  well  as  proofs  of  its  universal  influence,  which  spre^ 
from  the  plains  of  Babylon,  where  it  originated  under  Belus,  to 
the  rocks  and  forests  of  Britain,  Jirsf  tenanted  by  his  postenty 
(rAther  his  worshippers)  the  BelidUs,  that  primeval  colony  who  m- 
•tituted  the  BealHne,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant's  and  my 
own  supposition,  were  the  fabricators  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  de- 
signers of  Abury." — vi.  144.  True!  and  the  same  Belid8e,whom 
Stnkeley  calls  the  Aibionites,  enclosed  the  sacred  circles  of  Gnm- 
spound,  and  lit  the  consecrated  fires  to  their  God  BelinuSy  on  the 
camedds  of  Dartmoor.  These  sacred  fires  once  blazed  over  the 
whole  island — as  well  as  over  the  sister  island.  "  On  May-eve, 
the  Druids,"  says  Mr.  Toland,  made  prodigious  fires  on  these 
earns,  which,  being  evem^one  in'  sight  of  some  ofhery  coald  not 
but  afford  a  glorious  show^over  a  whole  nation.  These  fires  were 
in  honour  of  Beat,  or  Bealau,  Latinized  by  the  Roman  writers  into 
Beknus,  by  which  name  the  Gauls,  and  their  colonies  understood 
the  Sun;-  and  therefore  to  this  hour,  the  first  day  of  May  is,  by  the 
Aboriginal  Irish,  called  la  Bealtine,  or  the  day  of  Belen^s  fre, 
May-dav  is  likewise  called  la  Bca/^tnc  by  the  Highlanders  oTScot- 
land,  w^o  are  no  contemptible  part  of  the  Celtic  offspring.  So  it 
is  in  the  Isle  of  Man :  and  in  Armoric,  a  priest  is  still  called  Belee, 
or  the  servant  of  Bel,  and  the  priesthood  Belegieth,** — vi.  155. 
Maurice  from  Toland,  p.  70. 

flfie  solar  God,  Bel,  was  holdcn  in  such  high  reverence,  that 
th*  rery  names  of  Kino;s  and  Generals, both  in  Carthage  and  Bri- 
tain, were  compounded  of  Bel,  or  Beal.  Ex.  gr.  Hanni-Aa/;  As- 
drxx'bai;  and  the  British  king— Cuno-5eZi«us,  (the  royal  BeUn).^ 
See  OongVs  Camden,  I.  Ixvii. 

The  Tank  or  Lake,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temi^, 
wa§  a  very  frequent  appendage  of  Brahminical  places  of  worsmp, 
anrd  used  for  purification.  This  tank  was,  if  I  conjecture  Tiffht,of 
an  elliptical  form,  but  is  now  a  morass  covered  with  water  plants, 
and  among  others  the  cotton  plant.  The  form  and  depth  of  the 
tank  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  I  hope  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  ^lason,  (to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Jones,  I  feel 
much  indebted  for  their  kind  assistance  in  this  inquiry,)  will  make 
some  effort,  not  only  to  investigate  them,  but  to  determine  whether 
any  steps  or  pavement,  or  stone  work  of  any  kind  remain  at  the 
bottom,  or  sides  of  the  tank,  Mr.  Puddicorab|^is  kind  enough  to 
ftend  «e  tfce  following  information  : — 
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^*  On  examining  the  north  boundary  I  found  that  the  small 
stream  fr<w^bo^e;  ^ah'^ivi^^ith^^pa|^$h^^.i^ot9b4,]Pov^^^  froQi 
Manaton,  enters  the  enclosure  at  about  the  north-east  part  of  the 
wall,  «nd  diat '  it  id  e^creased  whilst  within  the  wdl  hj  a  i^dh|; 
arising  from  a  bog  (the  morass  above  mentioned);  and  that  in  it» 
cour5Q.  to.its  outlejt,  through  the  northwest  pait  of  the  vall^l^ieflB 
are  eyld^nt  rparks  of  manual  labour  in  forming  a  channel  for  it!;  , 
anijS  in  one  place  is  a  well  from  whence  water  bubbles,  nevwhic^ 
thp  stream  is  covered  with  several  stones  laid  across  it."     ,       . 

Xl  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  any  lengthened  gbservations  '\ 
uppa  these  sacred  lakes  or  tanks,  but  Herodotus  has  remarked^in . 
the  TecpplO  of  Minerva  (divine  wisdom)  at  Sais,  that  "vast,  06^7, 
liski  stand  erected  on  the  consecrated  ground  (not  unfrequ^nt 
among  >he. Druids)  near  a  lake  of  orbicular  form,  the  edges  of.  , 
wbicli,  are  qoyered  with  stone,  and  in  my  opinion  equal  to  that  of 
Delos,  vhich  is  called  Trockoeides  {wheel  shaped),**     Upon  thi$^  - 
Larcher  observes,  after  Callimachus  and  others,  that  Apollo  (anp- 
therof  the  ten  thousand  names  of  the  solar  God)  when  he  waf 
not  yet  four  years  old,  erected  an  altar  near  a  round  /o^fi.— Herod*  .. 
IL  sect.  174.    "  In  this  lake"  (continues  Herodotus)  **  the  Egyp- 
tians exhibit  a  representation  of  the  accidents  which .  befel  Osiris;, 
and  ^hich  they  call  mysteries.     But  for  the  sake  of  decency  1  shall . 
not,. (so  speaks  the  mystic  historian)  explain  these  things,  though  , 
the  mr  greater  part  is  well  known  to  me.     Neither  shall  I  uttec  ^ 
one.  word  more  than  is  j^erwi^^^ff  touching  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceie^,. 
(the  ev(BJ  fertile  naother  Nature)  which  in  Greece  are  called  Thes^t^ 
■  mophqrki  (leyislative)** — 11.  sect.   171.      Here  en  passant,  the/^ 
reader  «ees,  as  he  frequently  mav  in  Herodotus,  the  cautious  le^  - 
, serve  of  this  Freemason  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^    It  was  death  , 
to  divulge  the  arcana  CererisJ  "  1  have  an  oath  in  Heaven!*'  Bi|it. 
to  proceed.    The  indecencies  alluded  to  were,  I  fear,  not  unc9a^-  ; 
moA  in  the  Druidical  worship;  but  it  must  be  recollected . a^ 
neve;^  lost  sight,  of  that  what  is  religious  is  not  viewed  with  the  same,/ , 
eyes*  as  what  is  common,  aud,  wnat  is  of  greater^  import,. In  the.  -? 
civilized  state  of  society  in  which  we  now  live — our  ideas  and  ^of()^  . . 
are  of  a  purer  kind — at  least  the  latter  are :  what  is  immodest  -: 
to  us,  wa^  of  a  religious  awe  and  veneration  to  our  Brahminica^y 
Egyptian,  and  Druidical  teachers.     Use  reconciles  every  things ,, 
Even  to  this  day  in  one  of  our  Druidical  caverns  the^joarse  y.u)gftt.i 
appellation  still  remains;  and  in  another,  which  is  rather  extra-j... 
ordinary,  tlie  emblem  of  the  God  (MJthras)  exists  in  all  itspri^tii^^,,, 
indeUcacY.---See  Asiatic  Researches,  VI.  502.  Faber  11,  419^  t 
408-9.     Even  Devonshire  is  not  exempt,  and  retains  two  atleast(;i 
of  the  mystic  caverns.  There  are  strong  remains  of  ancienf  gross^ \ 
ness  in  our  own  laws,  and  in  English  Courts  of  Justice;  ^dwelt  . 
does  Mr.  Halhed  observe  that  '*  upon  trials  for  rape  and  adultery, 
the  English  Courts  are  full  as  little  modest  And  equiv;pcal  in  tbew  ; 
language**  as  any  pa>t*of  the  Hindoo  law^.,  and  t^  i^6?"?fie  p/: ;, 
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the  pentateuch  is  ^o  unequivocally  indecent  to  modera  ears,  that 
some  passages  cannot  even  be  read. — See  p.  lix  ,  &c.  of  the  pre- 
face of  Mr.  Halhed  to  the  Code  of  Geotoo  Laws. 

Mr.  Polwhele  is  not  quite  correct  in  the  following  obserratiooy 
p.  64.  ''  Of  an  amphitheatrical  mound,  similar  to  that  at  Phan, 
or  St.  Just  in  Cornwall,  which  I  have  described  in  the  second 
section  (p.  21),  Grimspound  is  the  only  specimen  in  Devonshire:*' 
for  on  Hamel  Down  in  the  vicinity  of  Grimspound,  is  another  cir- 
cle, called  Berry-pound,  similar,  though  not  so  'large;  and  Mr. 
Lyson  remarks,  **  that  small  circular  enclosures  are  found  on  the 
moor  between  Cawsand-hill  and  Gidleigh,  formed  by  low  stone 
-walls ;  they  occur  also  on  many  other  parts  of  Dartmoor,  some- 
times in  considerable  groups." — p.  cccvi. 

In  fact  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  two  Temples  to  be  con- 
tiguous, one  being  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  other  to  the 
Moon,  or  the  heavens.  Upon  this  subject  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Maurice,  VI.  121.  and  Toland  on  the  Druids,  123-4.  Of  the 
houses  of  the  Druids,  see  p.  141.;  and  of  their  office,  p.  222. 
I  do  uot  however  speak  decisively  of  Berry-pound  for  I  toot 
but  a  very  cursory  view  of  it,  and  it  may  have  been  a  Celtic  am- 
phitheatre. 

In  my  next,  and  concluding  letter  I  intend  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  some  ancient  trackways  (as  they  are  called)  lately 
explored  by  Mr.  Mason,  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  in  the 
meantime, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your*s, 

Nov.  21,  1825.  AN  ANTIQUARY, 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  LONDON. 


Mr.  R.  Carhle,  Glasgow,  Nov.  28,  1825, 

On  learning  you  were  at  liberty,  a  number  of  friends  favourable 
to  free  discussion,  met  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressiag  to  each  other^  and  to  you,  their  sentiments 
on  the  ioyful  event.  After  several  appropriate  speeches,  an  ad- 
dress, drawn  up  by  order  ofthe  Committee  of  a  former  meeting, 
was  read  and  adopted,  followed  by  a  request  to  you  that  it  might 
be  inserted  in  The  Republican.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  also 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  you ;  but  as  they  were  delivered  ex- 
tempore, the  speakers  declined  beiug  the  cause  of  so  mudi  delay 
as  would  be  necessary  in  committing  them  to  manuscript.  The 
following  is  the 

Congratulatory  Address  to  Mr.  Richard  CartUe, 

Sir, 
Wb  feel  the  greatest  happiness  in  congratulating  you  on  your 
liberation  from  a  dungeon.     If  the  cause  of  an  individual  were, 
in  its  consequences,  entirely  confined  to  himself,  his  grievances 
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migbt  command  our  commiseration,  but  we  could  hardly  be  inte- 
rested in  their  redress.  It  is  difFerent,  hbw,ever,  where  the  public 
or  any  officer  of  the  public  is  concerned.  One  man's  cause  is 
here  the  cause  of  every  man.  Never  is  the  aphorism,  "  He  that 
injures  one  threatens  an  hundred/'  more  applicable  than  in  an 
affair  qf  popular  interest.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  it  is  not  a 
threat,  but  an  invasion  of  privileges  that  is  sustained  by  an  injury 
done  to  an  individual;  it  is  not  an  hundred  merely  that  are 
wronged  and  insulted,  but  the  whole  of  the  community.  Not 
only  is  the  matter  rendered  important  by  the  official  character  of 
the  aggressors,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  involved  in  their 

t>roceedings.  In  your  case  tliat  subject  is  nothin^^  less  than  the 
iberty  of  the  press.  If  this  great  question  were  discussed  in  the 
house  of  parliament  on  a  petition  of  the  Vice  Society  to  have  it 
destroyed — what  an  outcry,  what  a  clamour,  what  an  expression 
oC  indignation  would  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  country! 
And  dp  not  the  people  see  that  if  works  on  religion  and  politics, 
publications  affecting  the  best  interests  of  society,  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  censorship  of  an  odious  and  corrupt  cabal,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  will  at  length  be  more  effectually  annihilated  than  if 
it  had  been  done  by  statute  law?  If  they  do  not,  they  are  deluded 
in  spile  of  both  precept  and  example ;  you  have  said,  and  done,  ' 
and  SUFFERED  much  in  their  cause.  When  thousands  would 
have  8hn»nk  from  the  labour,  or  stooped  beneath  the  heavy  hand 
of  oppression,  and  many  more  would  have  renounced  the  princi- 
ples which '  occasioned  their  troubles — your  zeal  and  constancy 
have  been  unabated,  nay,  have  required  force  and  elasticity  from 
the  pressure  bearing  upon  them.  It  is  to  these,  it  is  to  your  own 
exertions  that  you  chiefly  owe  your  liberty.  We  regard  it  not  as 
an  act  of  grace  or  favour  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  The 
little  liberality  which  has  ranked  them,  in  popular  opinion,  above 
•their  predecessors,  would  hardly  carry  them  so  far.  If,  indeed, 
they  had  chosen  to  risk  their  character  atid  safety,  they  might 
ultimately  have  found  themselves  powerful  enough  to  effect  your 
perpetual  imprisonment  and  death ;  but  unreasonably  protracted 
suffering,  even  in  the  case  of  the  guilty,  generally  excites  feelings 
favourable  to  the  sufferer.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  the 
only  offence  of  the  victim  has  been  the  advocation  of  truth  and 
the  unalienable  tights  of  humanity?  We  cannot  but  express  onr 
hatred  of  the  sentiments  which  operated,  and  the  measures  which 
were  employed  in  such  a'i  outrageous  undertaking.  Reasoning 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  bigot  or  the  enthusiast,  except  it  be  to 
engender  his  malice,  which  a  persevering  avowal  of  truth,  (like  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  sun)  brings  to  an  explosion.  But  even 
for  the  persecuting  rage  of  the  fanatic  there  is  a  remedy.  A 
caln\,  a  dignified,  an  unshaken  adherence  to  the  sure  principles 
of  experience  and  philosophy  will,  in  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous, 
disarm  the  monster  Intolerance  of  all  its  terrors;  and  it  is  not 
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flattery  to  sAy»  tbtit  th€««  you  liave  exhibited  ki  iiO  i^rAiliarf  18^- 
i;ree.  The  example  is  highly  worthy  the  iniitaC&oa  of -the  «idW>-  ' 
ofttes  of  Wee  discussion;  neither  has  it  been  ^ves  in  iain.  It 
has  ^  steeled  with  vaSouf  the  melting  spirits  of  wometi.*^  Miy 
we  not,  therefoie  hope,  that,  the  6re  of  it  wlH  kiadte  mdh  an 
ardent  dispoaitioo  for  the  abasement  of  tyranny  as  w31  orenrbebn 
with  disgrace,  the  detestable  wretches  whose  intrigaing  censpi- 
racy  procured  your  incarceration?  That  sanctimoni^,  that 
▼ieious  and  hypocritical  nest  of  reptiles  is  already  ^lied  wHh  eoi- 
stemation  at  the  spread  of  science  and  nseful  knowledge:  Its 
tery  existence  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  and  will  gtvei^tm 
^generations  no  great  opinion  of  the  present.  But  the  amihilatien 
of  this  unprincipled  gang  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  oonseqnence 
of  the  firm  and  collected  courage  of  the  plundered  and  abided 
objects  of  its  inquisitorial  cruelty;  and  posterity  wilt  be  grattfisd 
to  learn,  that  if  we  had  a  government,  an  aristocracy,  a  j^dest- 
hood,  and  a  combination  of  villains  capable  of  throwing  tramnels 
<vn  the  aspiring  intellect  of  mankind, — we  had  also  a  p«ftn6t 
whose  noble  resistance  triumphed  over  the  audacious  treachery  of 
them  all. 

ALEX.  CAMPBELL,  1 

GAVIN  PARK,  iTheOommittee. 

J.  H.  SIMSON,  ) 


MR.  RICHARD  GARLJLE* 


Sir,  Nottingham,  -Nov.  22,  1825. 

The  time  has  arrived,  when  man  shaking  off  the  shackles  which 
bound  his  intellect  and  enervated  his  reason,  fearlessly  and  in- 
dustriously searches  the  causes  which  confined  them.  There  he 
is  exposing  with  unsparing  hand,  he  is  scattering  them  to  the 
wind,  they  vanish  as  soon  as  he  attacks  them,  and  every  step  he 
takes  in  the  pursuit,  he  feels  himself  sensibly  exalted  abovte  his 
former  state. 

But  though  he  has  done  much  in  raising  himself  from  his  m^tt- 
tal  debility,  there  is  a  more  arduous  task  remaining  to  be  accom- 
plished, I  allude  to  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow  «reata*es. 
The  multitude  are  still  in  ignorance,  they  still  yield  iropTicit  Cfl- 
dence  to  a  blood-sucking  priesthood,  a  barbarous  magiflkracy,  and 
a  corrupt  government,  blind  to  their  real  state,  they  turn  a^eaf 
ear  to  a  recital  of  their  wrongs,  and  assuming  a  state  of  savage 
aecurity,  they  pronounce  blasphemy  against  the  man,  whe  daies 
to  utter  on  their  behalf  the  voice  of  reason. 

But  we,  who  have  already  burst  our  chains,  and  ptefer  a  re- 
liance on  our  own  powers,  rather  than  the  wild  sallies  of  revela- 
tion, wishing  to  see  this  spirit  eradicated  as  quickly  as  possible, 
must  use  every  means  to-  our  power  to  accompli'sh  the  desired 
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€ud,i  a  few  of  iius  at  Nottingham,  aoimaMd  bjrthj^  spivili  bahre 
beien  actively  employed  the  last  few  weeks  in  distributing  in  this 

^ftowa.aiid  its  oeighbourhood,  the  reiereqbcea  tg  the .  Holy  £ible. 

^If  we  can  but  get  out  fellow  creatures  to  read  and.  think  upon 
what  they  read,  our  end  will  be  accomplished;  and  if  their  thoughts 
-nr^  4»mpl^jQd  on  the  Bible,  th^y  cannot  but  in  a  short  time  a{>- 
Pf eciate  its  real  value.    We  have  t»een  thinkiog.  likewise  that  an 

: improvement  may  be  n^de  in  the  references.  If  on  the  fro^t 
IP^age  w^re  a  few  passages  and  a  reference^to  a  few  jnore;  and. on 

:  the  back  a  few  sweeping  aphorisms,*  with  a  catalogue  of  about  a 
dpi^en  of  the  principal  works,  with  agents'  nameS)  we  conceive 
they  would  be  of  mc^e  general  utility. 

'    Before  1  clp^e  I  will  just  observe  that  we  have  formed  a  society 
for  free  discussion ;  meeting  every  Sunday  eveniag,  at  7  o'clock, 

'>at,  the  Ranclifie's  Head,  Gedling  Street.  We  canvass  every  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  happiness  of  man;  and  the  freedom  of  inquiry 

.that  exists  renders  it  highly  beneficial  to  the  improvement  of  its 
members*  The  bigot  will  sometimes  attend  and  twine  his  non- 
aense  roun4  the  Legitimate  oiFspring  of  close  thought;  but  his 
specious  arguments  can  always  be  detected,  either  by  its  unintel- 
ligible jargon  or  the  lophistr^f  they  contain. 

Wf)  eoagr«tula(e  you,  Sir,  on  your  liberation  from  prison :  we 
can  nov^  entertain  hopes  that  the  cause  of  truth  will  proceed  with 
greater  rapidity,  that  your  publications  will  be  more  numerous* 
and  valuable,  that  your  presence  will  animate  youj;  friends  and 
deter  your  enemies,. and,  in  fine,  triumph  over  all  opposition. 
Nov.  22,  1825.  JOHN  SMITH. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARULE. 


.  Si  Br,  10|  Goodge  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  Nov.  25,  1825. 
I  AM  about  to  open  a  Dispensary  to  supply  the  poor  with  medi- 
cine, attendance,  &c.  either  at  my  house  or  at  their  own  houses, 
%9  .may  b^  necessary,  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  (about  the  ave-  . 
rage  value  of  medicine  consumed  in  the  treatment  of  disease), 
Aid  biingiog  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a*  respectable  pec- 
aon.  Now,  my  object  in  informing  you  of  this  isi  that,  as  the 
4aints  support  each  other,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  the  same. 
•I  flhall  consider  the  readers  of  *  The  RepubUcany'atall  tinges  ad- 
missible, taking  the  knowledge  I  have  of  their  intellect  and  gene^ 
ral  good  conduct  as  a  aufiGk;ient  recQmmendatix>n.  The  hou^s  of 
application  are  from  1  to  10  in  the  morning. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

R.  WEBB. 
•"         •  .*     •  .  \      .      .  ,.  ,<. 

...  •  Sonaelhing  of  this  Kind  is  in  hand. — R.  Q.. 
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TO  THE  KEADERS  OF  THfe  REPUBLICAHr* 


Printing  Office,  London,  Dec.  8,  1826. 

H£Bt  I  fun  once  more,  after  a  hard  stmggte  t^gvt'aWay  frott  toy 
Devonshire  and  Hampshire  friends.  To  those  of  Portsea,  I  roust 
make  an  apology,  as  I  could  not  wait  to  shake  hands  with  the 
half  of  them.  Hitherto,  mine  has  been  but  a  running  visit!  if  tt 
liberty  in  the  summer,  I  purpose  to  make  a  more  formal  visit  in  . 
as  many  parts  of  the  country  as  I  can  get  over.  I  bad  prepared  a 
journal  of  my  movements  from  Exeter,  with  a  hope  of  finding 
room  in  the  present  No. :  but  I  find  it  too  late  and  must  defer  it 
a  week. 

•  I  pay  my  respects  to  my  London  Friends  and  heartily  thaak 
them  for  the  support  which  they  have  given  me  during  mj  con- 
finement. I  wish  it  to  be  known,  that  I  did  not  reach  I^ndon  an- 
til  this  morning  at  12  o'clock,  as  .1  hear  that  many  suppose,  ^at 
1  have  been  in  town  some  days  and  fear  to  show  myself  at  the. 
shop,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish  and  will 
be  soon  changed  for  a  better. 

My  wish  is  not  to  take  an  offensive  attitude  toward  my  lake 
persecutors ;  but  if  any  of  them  have  a  taste  for  similar  proceed- 
ings to  the  past,  I  will  meet  them  at  an  appointment  for  any  par* 
pose  of  the  kind. 

We  have'now  on  sale  both'Paine*s  and  Palmer's  works  ccunptete 
and  I  am  ready  to  sell  a  copy  of  either  to  any  person  who  maj 
wish  to  take  it  from  my  hand. 

The  sale  of  the  prints  of  the  Jewish  Idol  has  been  interrupted 
by  a  little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Colourer,  which  I  hope  will  not 
exceed  the  present  week. 

I  shall  not  have  much  time  to  spend  at  the  shop;  but  I  repeat, 
that,  if  desired,  I  will  meet  any  person  there  or  any  other  where 
by  appointment. 

The  congratulatory  letters  which  I  have  received  from  .various 
parts  of  the  country  are  so  numerous,  that  1  can  neither  print  nor 
answer  the  whole,  so  I  must  beg  of  each  friend  to  partake  of  liiis 
general  acknowfedgement  until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
better. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


Printed  Mid  Published  bj  R.  Carule,  IS5,  Fleet  St4reet. — All  Corraspoc- 
dencei  for  <  The  Repablican,^  to  be  led  at  the  phtce  of  poUicatieii. 
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No.  24,  Vol.  12.]    London,  Friday,  Dec.  16,  1825.  [Price  6d. 
.     ^  TO  THE  "  ALBIONITES." 


Citizens,  Star  Inn,  Southampton,  Dec.  3,  1825^ 

Th E  people  ofthjs  Island  want  some  distinctive  name.  ,  They  ought 
not  to  be  longer*  known  under  the  names  of  English,  Scotch  and  • 
Welsh,  as  implying  three  distinct  nations.  They  are  in  fact,  now 
but  one  nation  and  require  but  one  name.  We  are  no  longer 
in  danger  of  an  invasion  that  shall  introduce  a  new  people 
ambn^  u«,  and  one  name  would  do  much  to  break  up  the  pro-* 
vineial  prejudices  that  exist.  Dr.  Stukely  called  the  old  inhabir. 
tants  of^this  Island  by  the  name  of  Albionites :  and  a;8  Albion 
was  the  common  name  given  to  the  Island  from  the  whiteness  of 
it9  ^otes,  as  seen  from  the  continental  coast,  and  as  the  name 
carries  witii  it  no  ideas  of  that  conquest  and  slavery  whicl\  the 
Danish,  Saxon  and  Norman  Invaders  have  brought  into  the  Island^ 
it  should  become  a  matter  of  national  or  insular  ambition  to  re- 
vert to  some  common  name,  and  particularly  to  so  old  and  unob- 
jectionable ft  name  as  that  of  Albion  and  Albionites.  Further 
than  to  the  political  utility  of  the  measure,  my  taste  moves  not ;  but 
I  dKf  perceive  a  politicai  utility  in  the  measure,  and  I  wish,  here-^ 
after,  in  addressing  the  Albionites^  to  be  understood  as  address* 
ing  ^e  whole  people  of  this  Island,  and  of  such  of  the  adjacent. 
Islands,  as  may  desire  to  live  under  our  politicd.1  protection. 
Brevity  that  has  full  Expression  is  always  to  be  preferred  and  the 
name  of  Albionites  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  distinctive 
than  that  of  Britons,  and  unsullied  with  associations  of  conquest 
and  slavery. 

My  journal  of  movement  left  me  at  Exeter.  I  found  some 
difficulty  to  get  out  of  that  city  with  grace  toward  old  and  new 
ac(|uaintances,  but  before  I  left,  I  obtained  an  extract,  by  the 
band  of  a  friend,  of  John  Cooke*s  occasional  bulletin.  This  man 
4ias  been  in  the  habit  of  posting  these  bblletins  before  his  bouse 
from  the  tinie  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  that  city,  which  was 
in  1S08  ;  and  his  apparent  purpose  seems  to  be,  to  instruct  the 
good  people  of  Exeter  in  matters  of  politics !  By  profession,  this 
mao  is  a  saddler,  and  had  he  more  intellect,  his  intense  mental 
excitement  would  bring  on  that  species  of  insanity  which  requires 
restraint.  He  owqs  his  liberty  of  unlimited  locomotion  to  the 
obtuseness  of  his  bra^n  or  nervous  system  and  he  opposes  the 
eBtablishfnent  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  because  he  learn}:,  nothing 
in  his  youth  but  the  pronunciation   of  his.  alphabet,  and  nothing. 

Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  ld5,  Fleet  Stroet. 
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m  aa  advtnc«  toward  old  age,  but  to  pf ove  kis  incapacity  to 
write  or  to  utter  a  correct  sentence.  This  shall  be  proYed  by  a 
specimen  of  his  bulletins;  for  in  makiog  an  extract  we  have  pre- 
served his  errors  of  language,  his  ignocance  of  tDords.  Ol  any 
thingi  bat  the  trappings  of  a  horse,  he  does  not  profess  to  teach. 
He  speaks  and  writes  occasionally  in  rhyme,  of  which  we  are  to 
have  a  specimen.  In  speaking  against  the  Mechanic*  s  Isstitute 
of  £xeter,  he  said  :*-* 

*■  I  am  Ibr  God,  the  Church  uid  the  Kmg, 
And  for  every  other  luefol  thiog." 

This  was  a  pcTetical  error  of  Johnny's ;  for  the  Mechanics'  In* 
stitute,  against  which  he  was  speaking,  is  evidently  a  useful  thing, 
'  and  he  will  find  some  difiBculty  in  defining  the  utility  of  a  God,  a 
Church  or  a  King.  John  Cooke  has  not  clearness  of  visioB 
enough  to  see,  that,  property  is  the  only  criterion  of  a  country's 
prosperity,  that  property  arises  from  nothing  but  labour,  and  that 
Ood,  Church  and  King  consume  without  adding  any  thing  to 
firoperty.  If  ezcessire  taxation  be  an  evil,  we  receive  it  from  a 
God,  a  Church  and  a  King. 

Thefolhmug  u  an  Extract  of  a  Pkicard  m  hrgt  Writing  pUcarded  m  a  GctaMffa- 
Icnging  to  John  Cooke  a  $9dUr  in  the  High  Street;  Exeter,  Fridmf,  Nooembet  tb, 

Gfwtest  BuUeltn  of  IntdH^eoce 
But  your  not  to  forget  Diligence 

Market  daj,  Fridaj  25.    Norember.  Full  Moon 

thii  afternoon.    Thne  weeks  to  the  shortest  day  Next  Wednesday. 

England  is  going  on  leroarkabl^  well,  the  present  yeu* 
levenne,  is  near  two  ndllioii  of  insreaae 

I  need  not  say  that  this  day  u  as  mild 
as  it  is  in  Apnl  or  September,  fine  weather 

It  is  to  be  hope  that  some  channel  will 
remind  the  Chancellor  of  Fmance,  to  take 
off  tlie  hoQse  and  windor  Taxes. 

England  is  impioiving  so  well  that  she  does  not 

stand  in  need  of  three  tronp  op  Institutions, 

1.  Combination, 

e.  Christian  Evident  Society  at  a  Room  in  London  for  aU  vice, 

S.  Nor  a  Mechanic's  Institution,  to  feom  Pbiioaopbj. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  tory  or  corporation  politics  in  Exeter, 
and  it  certaioly  reflects  highly  to  the  wisdom  and  honour  of  these 
who  call  themselves  reformers,  that  the  advocates  of  things  as 
they  are,  have,  in  Exeter,  no  better  advocate.  Logic,  froaa  John 
Cooke,  must  not  be  expected  ;  but  he  should  avoid  plain  contra- 
dictions. "  England  is  going  on  remarkably  well :" — **  England 
is  improvin|:*' — A  channel  should  remind  the  chancellor  of  Fi- 
nance that  house  and  window  taxes  should  be  taken  off.  En- 
gland going  on  remarkably  well"  implies,  that  it  haa  not  gone  oo 
badly.  **  En^and  improving'^  implies,  that  it  has  gone  on  baiA  j ; 
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whicit-^oha  Cooke  never  admitted,  and  the  necessity -of  a  c^orm/ 
asking^  the  Ghntuseltor  of  Finance  to  take  oiF  taxes  implies^  that 
it  ta  atiU  goin^  on  badly. 

I  oidved  from  the  reading  of  this  bulletin  towards  a  spedkinenof 
£nglaHd's  improvement  Ob  the  following  day,  I  i*eaehed  P)y- 
mouthy  too  late  in  the  evening  of  tlie  Saturday,  to  seethe  mo  upon 
the  eaisting  banks.  The  town  was  in  a  state  of  lamentation^  and  if  the 
onehalf,  with  its  inhabitants,  had  been  swallowed  by  an  earthquaibe, 
the  other  half  could  not  have  been  in  a  greater  state  of  alarm  and 
grief.  It  was  observed,  that  it  was  well  for  the  existing  bankers, 
diat  the  run  began  on  a  Saturday,  so-  as  to  give  the  respite  of  a 
idnnday.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  obtained  and  published  precis^  in- 
formation upon  this  subject,  and  as  it  is  one  peculiarly  his  own, 
on  which  he  leaves  no  room  for  addition,  comment  from  me  would 
be  superfluous.  I  heard  a  statement,  which  he  has  not  mention- 
ed^ that  the  tradesmen  of  one  sn^all  street,  Coinwall  Street,  lost 
six,  thousand  pounds  by  the  breaking  of  Sir  WiHiam  Elford's' 
bank,  and  one  of  those  tradesmen  two  thousand  pounds  of  that 
sum.  Many  old  people^  who  had  trusted  their  small  indepen- 
dence of  labour  to  this  bank,  were  seen  in  the  streets  on  the  Sa- 
turday bewailing  their  change  from  comparative  affluence  to  pau- 
perism. The  legislature  must  regulate  this  banking  system,  for, 
in  its  present  state,  there  is  not  the  least  security  for  any  depos- 
itings  of  property  with  them,  and  their  eventual  breaking  seems 
a  mattev  of  certainty.  I  have  seen  a  brief  notice^  that  the  Ash- 
burton  bank  has  failed.  If  so,  it  is  the  second  case  of  the 
kind.  The  Abrahamft  enriched  themselves  by  the  silliness  of 
their  neighbours,  and  then  made  a  failure  to  pay  their  promissory 
notes  of  to  return  the  property  that  was  entrusted  to  them,  and 
though  Mr.  Winsor  began  with  more  property,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  .a  similar  step.  It  is  a  sort  of  gratification  to  me  that  these 
bankers  have  been  among  my  most  bitter  enemies  in  that  town, 
and  have  tyrannically  sought  the  injury  and  expulMon  from  the 
town  of  any  one  of  my  relatives  that  would  say  a  favourable 
word  for  me,  during  my  imprisonment.  I  exhort  my  friends  not 
to  trust  the  banking  fellows  with  a  farthing's  worth  of  their  property. 

To  return  to  Johnny  Cooke,  we  find  him  calling  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society  a  room  for  all  vice,  that  is,  a  public  association 
for  no  other  purpose  than  public  discussion  is  called  vicious  I  I 
bad- an  rnclination  to  propose  an  interview  with  him^  having  known 
his  family  and  connections  from  my  youth  ;  but  on  a  second  eon- 
sideration,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  there  would  be  no  honour  ob- 
tained in  discussing  a  point  with  a  man  so  decidedly  ignorant  and 
full  of  bad  habits.  ' 

The  Christian  Evidence   Society    is   exciting  great  interest  »^ 
tbrougbont  the  country,  and  by  what  I  have  he^d  from  persons 
and  by  letters,  there  is  a  general  desire  that  tl>e  discttssienS;  be 
inade  publiiTi  or  that  tb«  Reveren'd  Secretary  visit  the  large  towns 
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tot  due  local  evtenaien  of  hit  discussions.  This  sodetTt  sb  Ikf  ^nm 
bdsg  vicKMiSt  as  John  Cooke  assetta,  is  dorag  mucb  good,  aad 
if  the  managers  of  it  be  only  wise  enough  to  absl«io  from  foroed 
or  presaiag  contributions  oa  the  audience  and  let  it  test  on  to- 
lantary  contributions,  it  will  go  on  ^  occupy  the  places  of  piih^ 
lie  worship  and  form  affiliations  throughout  (he  country.  No^  oo,- 
Mr.  Johnny  Cooke,  there  is  nothing  vicious  in  discussion^  and  it 
oan  only  be  oflfensiTe  to  ignorant  and  dishonest  persons.  The 
Christian  Evidence  Society  is  a  society  for  discussioiiSy  thooghr 
not  fbr  free  discussion,  as  its  topics  are  limited.  For  instance;  a 
defence  of  atheism,  or  what  is  called  materialism,  is  not  flowed, 
a  circumstance  which  renders  it  not  free  enongh  for  me  to  ha^. 
any  participation  in  its  proceedings,  though  I  shall  occttaiawUly 
become  one  of  the  audience.  Though  limited  in  its  discotsions 
it  can  do  nothing  but  good,  and  the  man,  who  can  see  any-^iog 
wrong  in  Mechanics'  Institutes,  cannot  be  expected  to  see  any 
thing  right  in  a  Christian  Evidence  Society.  Evidooce  is  net 
what  the  Christian  wants,  of  which  the  following  narratiTe  wifl  be 
a  proof:— 

On  my  return  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter,  I  met  a  methodist 
local  preacher  by  appointment.  The  first  point  in  his  conv«iaa* 
tion  was  an  assurance  that  he  rested  upon  nothing  bat  the  evt* 
dence^ofhis  senses:  and  the  last,  after  a  little  questioning,  whieb 
shewed  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  acknowledged,  that  die 
Christian  most  rest  upon  faith.  There  is  no  making  a  convert 
of  such  a  man,  there  is  no  instruction  in  such  a  discussion,  and' 
we  can  only  appeal  from  him  to  one  who  will  not  rest  opoa  hUtk 
unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

In  travelling  from  Exeter  back  to  Dorchester,  I  had  a  Dcwnn- 
shire  Curate  for  a  companion,  an  elderly  gentleman;  fast  eer-! 
tainly  the  most  liberal  as  a  pqlitician,  if  not  the  most  intelligeat 
clergyman  that  1  have  met.  His  hat  was  the  only  bodge  of  his 
office,  and  his  vivacity  appeared  to  extend  even  to  his  habili-- 
ments.  To  all  appearance,  on  meeting  him,  I  was  unknown  and 
unsuspected,  though  he  had  heard  of  my  being  in  Exeter.  We 
talked  of  the  breaking  of  banks;  of  the  Catholic  qaestkxi;  of 
the  ReTerend  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  molestation  in  Dsblin;  of  die 
London  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  of  CarMlel  He  wisfaHl' 
the  Catholic  question  at  rest,  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  a  bitter 
dissension,  by  putung  the  Catholics  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  dissenters.  He  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Taylor  s 
taste,  in  assuming  the  character  of  both  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  and  a  preacher  against  it.  But  as  for  Car- 
lile,  though  his  writings  were  to  be  condemned,  he  was  an  open, 
manly  fellow  and  was  known  how  to  be  dealt  with.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  read  ai^  of  Carlile's  writings.  He  said  none  but  such 
as  had  appeared  in  such  newspapers  as  had  come  in  his  way: 
and  this  he  confessed  could  form  uo  Tair  specimen-  for  judgment* 
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After  ^'  few  miles  ride«  I  told  him^  ^t  my  ooiftiDlutig  longef 
unknown  to  him  woald  eonstitiite  a  matter  of  dec^ition,  vriaSck 
lii».eyid£Qt  urbanity  and  liberality  did  not  merit*  He  was.soroie*< 
what  startled  at^knovin^  the  name  of  his  companion;  but  man- 
fully said,  that  my  liberation  was  the  only  aot  connected  widi 
common  sense  tliathe  had  known  the  government  to  perform* 
His  cpnrersation  grew  more  and  more  agreeable,  and,  as  he  did 
not  seem  to  court  controversy,  I  did  not  press  it,  never  press  it 
IB  common  cMtversation.  Our  journey  was  one  of  instruction  arid 
congratnlation  and  we  cordially  shook  hands  at  parting  dt  Dor*- 
chestet.*  I  fonnd  that  he  had  been  persecuted,  as  an  Irishman, 
duriag  the  political  contests  in  that  country,  and  he  was  minutely 
afS^tiauLted  with  all  the  best  men  of  that  ill-fated  island,  who  had 
suffered  or  were  suffering.  He  was  certainly  possessed  of  a  little 
redeeming  grace  for  the  character  of  the  clergymen  of  the  estab-* 
lished  church  in  this  coantry,  and  we  could  both  agree  in  wishing 
that  there  were  more  like  him.  Could  I  reach  him  in  print,  I 
would  express  a  hope  of  another  interview  on  some  future  day, 
either  in  town  or  country.  A  more  agreeable  and  more  instruc- 
tive travelling  cooipanion,  I  never  met,  aiJfl,  as  I  presume,  that 
be  woyld  say  of  me,  *^  pity,  that  this  man  should  be  an  atheist;'' 
so,  'I  say  of  htm,  pity,  that  such  a  man  should  be  a  Christian  and 
a  priest 

Short  as  wa^  my  stay  in  each  town  through  which  I  passed,  I 
mfurked  a  great"  change  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of 
reKgioB.  To  me^  it  appears,  that  any  man  may  attack  it  without 
moLestatiqn  and  with  encouragement,  in  any  town  in  this  country.  ^ 
Wherever  I  have  been  known,  I  have  found  nothing  but  appro- 
batiOB,  and  in  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Portsea^  I  was  surprised  at 
the  accumulation  of  friends  at  a  short  notice,  of  which  1  had  no 
pxevioiis  knowledge.  As  the  fine  weather  returns,  I  will  pUt  the 
public  feeling  fairly  to  a  trial  throughout  the  country,  or  over  as 
iBUoh  of  it  as  I  can  pass,  and  every  where  invite  mild  and  fair 
and  free  discussion,  i  purpose  to  do  it  by  circular  letters  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Christian  religion  in  each  town  of  note.  Then  I 
shall  produce  a  more  full  and  formal  journal ;  this  is  the  descrip- 
ticm  of  a  running  visit,  a  mere  shewing  to  my  old  friends  in 
Devonshire  and  Hampshire,  that  I  was  not  metamorphorsed  into 
that  great  dragon  about  which  they  have  read  and  heard  so 
much.  RICHARD  CARULE* 

dialogue" 

BETWEEK  PARSQN  KNOTTESFORD  AND  MR.  LANCASTER- 


K.  Oh!  how  I  wish  those  good  ojd  times  would  return,  when 

soipething  like  strenuous  measures,  for  crushing  mischievous  opt- 

*  On  a>^  arrival  in  town,  I  find  tb«  Heverend  Gentleman  s  card  at  roy  shop,  and 

bear  that  he  has  narrated  the  incident  of  our  meeting  to  a  Bookseller  io  Paternoster 
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toions  ctiuld.be  taken.  This  rago,  Uiis  mania  for  what  is  cafted 
instruction.  Is  quite  disgusting.  Would  that  we  might  Imitate 
^he  example  of  the  scholars  of  the  university,  who  killed  the  ras- 
cally mathematician  Ramus,  and  dragged  his  naked  and  blcody 
body  from  door  to  door  of  all  the  colleges,  as  an  example  to  Qther 
philosophers,  and  also  as  a  small  repayment  for  the  mischief  he 
had  caused  in  bringing  their  system  of  tuition  into  contempt 

L,  Who  was  Ramus?  He  must  have  been  an  abominable  cha- 
racter to  have  deserved  such  treatment;  he  must  surely  have 
committed  some  most  enormous  crimes? 

K,  Most  certainly :  he  tried  to  make  people  think  for  them- 
selves :  be  offended  the  colleges  by  writing  against  the  Greek 
philosopher  Aristotle;  but  he  was  also  suspected  of  entertaining 
opinions  much  worse.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  pity,  tliat  some  peo- 
ple who  take  the  trouble  to  dispense  knowledge,  are  not  served 
in  the  same  manner  now-a-days;  and  that  the  books  of  thoae 
philosophers  who  have  lived  are  not  collected  into  piles  and  burnt 
publicly.  That  Bayle,  that  Montaigne,  that  Helvetius,  and  that 
Voltake,  who  have  dared  to  joke  and  reason  so  artfully  against  us, 
all  richly  deserved  tht  same  fate  at  the  philosopher  whom  I  have 
mentioned.  Oh!  had  they  been  punished,  what  a  fine  moral 
lesson  for  posterity  it  would  have  been  for  ever  and  ever.  Id 
fact  these  people  who  reduce  every  thing  to  reason  are  the  pests 
of  a  state  as  well  as  of  a  church  establishment 

X.  So  far  as  people  reason  falsely  and  badly  i  agree  with  yon, 
*  because  they  are  then  both  tiresome  and  insupportable,  but  even 
then,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  hang  or  imprison  a  poor 
man,  because  in  his  search  after  knowledge  and  truth  he  has 
made  some  false  syllogisms.  If  I  remember  right  the  people 
whom  you  have  mentioned  to  me  as  deserving  of  punishment, 
have  employed  their  talents  in  reasoning  both  excellently  and 
usefully. 

K.  That  makes  the  matter  worse; — they  are  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

L,  Dangerous?  To  whom,  if  you  please?  Is  there  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  philosopher  having  brought  war,  famine,  or  pes^ence, 
into  a  country?  The  great  philosopher  Bayle  for  example,  against 
whom  you  declaim  with  so  much  violence,  did  he  ever  form  the 
detestable  wish  that  the  dykes  would  give  way  in  Holland,  and 
80  drown  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  it  is  said,  that  a 
certain  great  minister  wished?  but  this  minister  truly  was  no 
philosopher? 

K,  Would  to  God  that  that  Bayle  and  his  writings  liad  been 
drowned  as  well  as  all  the  free-thinking  Dutch,  for  a  more  abo- 
minable man  has  never  lived,  saving  that  diabolical  rascal  Vol- 
taire, He  exposes  abuses  and  opinions  with  so  odious  a  fiddtty; 
he  brings  together  the  pro  and  am  with  so  criminal  an  impar- 
tiality; h'3  writes  with  so  intolerable  a  clearness  and  precision. 
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that  the  people  of  the  commonest  understanding  can  comprehend 
him;  and  are  enabled  to  judge,  and  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
matters  for  themselyes.  This  is  not  to  be  endured:  for  myself,  I 
own  it,  I  afways  fall  into  a  holy  fury,  when  this  man,  or  others  of 
the  same  sort,  are  mentioned  to  me. 

X.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  wished  to  put  you  in  a  pas- 
sion.    But  why  do  you  go  away?  . 

K,  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  the  minister  Flimflam*  I  have 
been  waiting  for  an  audience  these  last  two  days,  but  h^  is  so 
much  engaged,  sometimes  with  the  privy  council,  and  sometime^s 
with  his  Italian  opera-dancer,  that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  honour  of  speaking  to  him. 

X.  But  now,  I  know  he  is  actually  at  the  opera,'  attending  ^ 
rehearsal.  What  business  have  you  with  him  that  is  of  so  press- 
ing a  nature? 

K,  I  want  him  to  give  me  the  assistance  of  his  name  and  credit,^ 
to  inform  against  and  imprison  a  young  teacher,  who  is  spreading 
amongst  the  poor  the  knowledge  of  tb&  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  philosopher  Locke.  Can  one  conceive  any  thing  moi^e 
abominable? 

X.  Why  so;  what  are  the  peculiar  opinions  of  this  philosopher? 

JT.  I  can  hardly  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  as  I  have 
never  read  his  works,  but  others  tell  me,  that  he  says,  we  are 
born  without  any  ideas,  either  good  or  bad;  that  we  only  receive 
our  notions  of  good  and  bad  from  education,  and  that  thus  we 
must  beware  of  receiving  as  true  the  prejudices  of  any  particular 
country;  and  carefully  distinguish  and  estimate  knowledge,  in 
proportion  as  it  can  be  made  .useful  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  world.  He  proves  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas  by 
the  closest  demonstration,  and  thus  leads  people  to  reflect^  whence 
.they  receive  .their  opinions  .from,  and  wnerefore  they  hold  theixi 
as  true :  by  which  reflection  half  that  is  usually  taught  as  true^ 
must  be  rejected,  since  it  has  no  foundation  but  fancy  and  preju- 
dice* Moreover,  he  says,  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence  or 
elements  of  matter;  that  our  senses  are  our  only  means  of  know- 
ledge; that  men  think  not  always;  that  a  drunken  man  who' falls 
asleep  has  no  clear  or  connected  ideas  during  his  slumber  and 
intoxication;  and  a  hundred  other  similar  impertinencies,  that  I 
cannot  now  recall  to  my  memory,  but  which  are  all  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  consequently  bad  and  utitnie. 

X.  Wei],  but  if  this  young  teacher  who  is  a  disciple  of  Locke^ 
is  dSy  enough  to  believe  (in  spite  of  your  declarations  tothe  con* 
trs^  that  a  drunken  man  thinks  much  and  collectedly  during 
his  slumber,  why  should  we  persecute  him  for  that?  What  harm 
has  he  done,  or  can  he  do  by  this  opinion?  Has  he  conspired 
against  the  state;  has  he  proclaimed  that  the^^klumny,  and 
murdert  are  good  acticAis  ?  TeH  me  now  caadidly|PB  you  contra' 
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dkt  Kint?  or,  if  you  will  not  reoly  to  that  qaestion,  will  you  uS 
me  honeBtly  whether  a  pbiloKopher  has  ever  caused  the  «tighteii 
commotion  in  society? 

K,  No«  never,  I  confess  that  sincerely. 

L.  Are  they  not  for  the  greatest  part  men  of  very  retired  lives? 
Are  they  not  generally  poor  without  protection  and  without  sap- 
port  from  the  governing  authorities  ?  Is  it  not  partly  for  these 
reasons  that  you  prosecute  them^  and  that  yoU  are  better  able  to 
oppress  them? 

.  AT.  Formerly  those  belonging  to  this  sect  were  peofJe  of  do 
weight  in  society.  Such  men  ajs  Socrates,  Erasmus^  Bayle  and 
Locke  were  none  of  them  opulent:  but  now  the  dangerous  opi- 
nions (falsely  called  philosophy)  have  by  this  means  apread 
every  where.  They  have  mounted  to  the  throne,  and  even  to  the 
tribunals  of  justice !  people  now  pique  themselves  on  what  they 
call  their  reasoning  faculty,  but  which,  truly,  is  merely  a  facility 
of  stringing  unmeaning  words  together  with  rapidity,  and  serviog 
in  those  places,  where  fortunately  for  the  uirwary  and  aimple  we 
abound,  and  which,  consequently,  we  have  put  into  good  order, 
we  find  this  intellectuality,  this  reason  prevailing  every  wheie. 
To  the  man  who  wishes  to  see  his  wandering  brethren  inspired 
with  the  fear  of  God,  and  reverence  for  those  who  impart  his  holy 
word  to  them,  such  a  state  of  things  is  truly  lamentable!  and  as 
we  are  enable  to  revenge  ourselves  and  the  insulted  majesty  of 
the  church  upon  the  opulent  learned,  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  ex- 
terminate, at  least,  all  those  who,  though  they  are  poor  and  with- 
out power,  yet  raise  themselves  from  insignificance  by  endeavour- 
ing  to  enlighten  others. 

L,  To  revenge  yourselves!  and  pray  why?  Have  these  poor 
people  ever  tried  to  obtain  your  employments,  or  prerogatives,  or 
wealth? 

K.  No,  but  they  despise  ua,  if  the  truth  muat  be  spoken. 
Sometimes  they  make  game  of  u%,  and  that  we  can  never  pardon. 

X.  If  they  make  game  of  you,  they  certainly  do  not  a^  quite 
right,  we  should  make  game  of  no  one;  but  pray  tell  me,  why 
they  have  never  joked  at  the  useful  institutions  of  their  country, 
but  have  reserved  all  their  merrintent  for  you  and  your  establbh- 
ment? 

K,  Truly  it  is  this  conduct  which  makes  my  blood  boil ;  for 
our  holy  institutions  are  independent  of,  and  above  all  laws. 

L,  That  is  the  reason  which  has  made  so  many  honest  and 
good  people  turn  you  into  ridicule.  You  wish  that  the  ^vs 
which  sl^ld  be  founded  upon  reason  and  utility,  should  beOTBe 
dependent  upon  any  opinion  that  your  caprice  may  think  proper 
to  bring  into  the  world.  Do  not  you  feel  that  those  actions  and 
opinions  whi|kare  just,  clear,  and  evident,  are  universally  re- 
spected, wh^llt  the  person  who  holds  them  i&  a  Mahometaa, 
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CUnese^  or  Christian;  and  that  consequently  chimems'a'nd  ua^- 
k&8  ff^bles^  and  unjust  actions,  can  never  obtain  the  sam^  yen^'- 
ration, 

K,  Let  us  leave  the  laws  and  judges;  let  as  keep  to  the  phUo- 
dophers.  It  is  certain  that  formerly  they  have  said,  and  wrote, 
and  taught  as  many  absurd  and  ridiculoDS  things,  as  they  say  we 
have,  and  thus  we  have  a  right  to  elevate  ourselves  against  them^ 
even  if  we  should  only  do  so  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  at  thetr 
entering  into  our  profession. 

L,  Many  of  them  nndoubtedly  have  taught  foolish  doctrines, 
as  well  as  other  men;  but  still  their  chimeras  and  specula^ns 
have  hurt  no  one  but  themselves.  They  have  never  lighted  up 
civil  wars,  while  yours  have  caused  more  than  one. 

if.  Because  the  doctrines  we  had  to  inculcate  were  so  much 
more  intportant  to  mankind,  and  as  an  old  divine  once  said,  '<  so 
admirable,  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  trouble  the  whole  world  by 
the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  them.''  Do  not  we  resembl^ 
those  ancient  enchanters  who  excited  tempests  with  their  words? 
We  should.be  the  complete  masters  of  the  human  mind,  if  it  was 
not  for  thtse  thinking  visionaries  employing  their  time  and  talents 
in  exciting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  follow  their  example. 

L,  Well,  but  point  out  to  them  tvhere  they  are  visionary,  shew 
them  where  they  are  wrong,  prove  to  them  that  they  reason 
badly  and  perniciously  for  human  happiness. 

K,  Human  happiness!  this  is  one  of  their  theoretical  terms  by 
means  of  which  they  cause  so  much  mischief  in  society.  Under 
the  garb  of  this  term  these  infamous  speculatists  engage  the  young 
and  simple  to  follow  their  steps  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
social  order,  and  in  disregarding  those  holy  places  of  worship,  so 
necessary  to  the  production  of  happiness,  both  here  and  here- 
after. We  are  fully  aware  what  constitutes  human  happine^*«s, 
and  therefore  ve  want  the  whole  world  to  be  contributors. 

Z.  But  if  the  happiness  you  would  bestow  is  opposed  to  the 
feeling  of  the  world,  as  to  what  really  wil(  constitute  its  happi- 
ness^ surely  you  should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  your  schemes. 

K*  If  the  simpletons,  I  had  almost  said  the  fools,  knew  what 
was  for  their  benefit,  ^they  would  know  that  there  is  no  happiness 
to  be  found,  but  in  the  precepts  of  that  blessed  religion  which 
our  Church  establishment  endeavours  to  diffuse,  and  they  would 
promote  the  servants  of  that  Church  as  their  best  friends  and 
guides  to  their  truest  interest.     Is  it  not  by  our  mediation  that 


th^Bgain  ages  of  bliss  hereafter?   Are  not  these  philosophers, 
thdRdamnable  atheists,  in  ridiculing  our  doctrines  of  ^(^  soul' 
existence,  destroying  essentially  the  happiness  of  the  mimitude? 


thdR  damnable  atheists,  in  ridiculing  our  doctrines  of  ^(^  soul's 

iiltit 
can 
•  evi< 

K   Our  faculty  of  thinking,  our  faculty  of  n^flfory,  so  totally 


L,  If  you  can  prove  the  existence  of  the  soul,  how  can  these 
men,  whom  you  so  abuse,  ridicule  it?  Bring  buM»ur  evidence 
and  no  ridicule  can  overtnrn  it.  ]B| 

m|Hory, 
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indepeodeot  of  the  bodyy  surely  afford  iDcontroFertible  evidcDce 
thftt  the  soul  or  intellectual  principle  is  also  of  a  different  natHre. 

L,  I  confess  1  do  not  see  the  weight  of  that  argument,  for  if  the 
boqI  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  matter,  the  known  laws  of  bodies  cannot  be  applied  so  as 
to  determine  its  proporties,  without  we  have  somethmg  that  re- 
sembles it,  in  asserting  its  existence  we  must  fall  into  an  assump- 
^  tion  quite  contrary  to  reason.  It  seems  impossible  to  me  to  de* 
cide  upon  the  existence,  or  not,  of  what  is  called  the  soul;  to  me 
it  appears  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  body,  since  through  the  assistance  of  the  body  is  it  alone 
brought  into  action. 

K.  Ah!  stop  I  will  not  hear  blasphemy  under  the  cloke  of 
reason.  These  are  the  ideas  of  Locke  and  the  sect  of  n»admcn 
that  I  execrate  and  condemn.  Such  principles  lead  directly  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

L,  Before  we  can  decide  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soni,  we 
must  decide  upon  what  the  soul  is.  We  do  not  pronounce  before- 
hand upon  a  clock  that  it  will  go  eight  days,  or  a  month;  no, 
we  stop  and  examine  its  workmanship  and  construction,  and 
when  we  hare  obtained  evidence  we  pronounce  with  accuracy. 
I^t  us  pursue  the  same  method  with  the  soul,  it  seem?  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  part  exists  in  me,  which  will  feel  and  think  after  / 
myself  nm  no  more.  Before  my  birth  no  part  of  me  had  sensation 
or  thought;  (at  least  not  to  ray  knowledge,  and  therefore  useless 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  far  as  it  concerned  me)  and  where- 
fore then  should  any  thing  remain  after  I  am  gone?  From  the 
analogy  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  that  surround  us,  we  can 
draw  no  inferences  that  will  assist  us  in  our  inquiry.  We  hear 
no  more  the  humming  of  the  bee,  when  the  bee  is  dead.  We  see 
no  trace  of  vegetation  when  the  plant  is  uprooted.  Moreover,  I 
find  that  I  can  increase  my  ideas  to  any  extent,  that  they  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed;  and  that  there  are 
examples  of  idiots  and  madmen  who  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
ideas,  but  who  have  no  regulating  controul  over  them ;  and  also 
of  people  whose  ideas  are  very  few  and  ill-arranged  from  their 
never  naving  been,  educated. 

K.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  any  of  these  points  with  you.  I 
can  no  more  explain  these  mysteries  and  phenomena  than  you 
can.  All  that  I  Icnow  is,  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  belief  in  its  existence  as  a 
perfectly  separate  part  from  our  bodies,  should  prevail.  J^is 
necessa%  to  uphold  good  order  and  to  prevent  these  theoreRal 
wild  revolutionists  from  overturning  state  and  churchy  under  the 
pretext  of  general  intellectualizatioo^  and  therefore  as  a  Diiuister 
of  that  holy^^blishment,  I  shall  prevent  to  the  utmost  in  my 
power  the  s^^|ing  of  opinions  so  fraught  with  misery  and  ruin 
to  the  country  w^ch  imbibes  them^ 
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X.  But  you  are  establishing  schools,  and  by  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  them  into  your  own  nands,  you  are  lending  your  support 
to  the  system  of  teaching  the  poor.  How  do  you  reconcile  this 
conduct  with  your  contrary  opinions? 

K,  You  touch  upon  a  tender  string.  It  is  because  we  are 
forced  by  these  enemies  of  mankind  to  exert  ourselves. 

Z,  But  as  so  many  other  people  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
whole  business  of  educating  the  poor,  I  see  no  reason  for  your  im- 
posing the  trouble  upon  yourselves. 

K,  You  havoi  hit  upon  the  reason  for  our  so  doing.  Do  you 
think  we  intend  to  give  up  all  wealth  and  power  of  thie  state  to  a 
set  of  demagogues  ?  No,  far  from  it.  We,  with  other  good  men, 
cannot  contemplate  with  calmness,  the  church  being  deemed  a 
supernumerary.  To  stop  the  present  current  of  education  is  im- 
possible, but  we  have  wisely  resolved  to  divert  it  into  many 
channels,  by  taking  the  superintendance  of  parish  schools.  Thus 
we  tear  the  sting  from  the  venomous  reptile,  and  allow  it  to  pur~ 
sue  its  course  harmlessly.  We  impart  that  knowledge  wnich 
assists  in  the  prostration  of  the  will  and  the  understanding,  so 
necessary  to  make  a  religious  and  good  character,  and  none  of 
that  which  is  falsely  termed  education  by  the  philosophers. 

Z.  I  was  willing  formerly  to  ^ive  you  and  your  brethren  some 
credit  for  the  exertions  you  were  making  for  the  improvement  of 
the  poor.  .But  upon  this  account  of  your  intentions  I  must 
frankly  own  to  you,  f  cannot  but  look  upon  you  and  your  brethren 
as  enemies  to  mankind  in  every  sense,  as  upholders  of  ignorance 
and  consequently  of  vice  and  misery,  and  I  heartily  hope  your 
efforts  for  keeping:  the  people  in  darkness  will  be  frustrated,  and 
your  sinister  conduct  seen  through. 

'  K.  Tour  hopes  will  not  be  fulfilled.  Your  demoniacal  schemes 
for  universal  education  and  enlightenment  as  you  fantastically 
call  them,  partake  too  much  of  Utopia  and  anarchy  ever  to  suc- 
ceed. And  be  sure,  while  our  excellent  Church  establishment 
remains,  and  while  good  and  holy  men  are  willin?  to  undertake 
the  pains  and  trouble  of  disseminating  the  knowle^e  and  fear  of 
a  true  God  and  of  {he  Holy  Scriptures,  all  your  em)rts  to  rouse 
the  people  to  reflection  will  be  unavailing.  Thank  God  that  the 
holy  servants  of  his  church  are  supported  bv  too  good  a  military 
power  to  be  overturned  by  the  diseased  philosophy  and  vulgar 
radicalism  of  modern  times.  Good  day  to  you  wretched  iniidel> 
and  mad  enthusiast. 

L.  Good  day  to  you,  professor  of  ignorance  and  propagator  of 
misery.  But  stop,  before  we  part  let  me  request  you  to  pardon 
this  poor  disciple  of  Locke.  Moreover,  my  reverend  professor, 
you  must  recollect  that  imprisonment  and  persecution  now,  only 
more  widely  diffuse  the  opinions  that  you  find  obnoxious,  and 
that  you  assist  their  progress  by  severity, 
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AT.  You  are  rigbi»  we  must  find  some  other  means  of  impoaing 
•Ueace  upon  these  upstart  philosophers. 

L.  Nay,  pardon  me,  but  believe  me,  keep  stlenoe  youfselvei. 
Do  not  attempt  to  unite  your  doctrines  with  reason,  since  diey 
will  not  endure  its  piercing  glance.  Become  good  men,  be  mer- 
ciful, be  jttst.  Do  not  try  to  find  evil  where  it  ts  not,  bot  endea- 
vour to  extinguish  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


TEN  REASONS  WHY  TYTIIES  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED. 
[CofMfxaai  a  printMl  "Pfet  tentJVtm  Beverly,  i»  Y&rhhin,  kjf  MuDmamu] 


T. 
BacAUSB  there  are  three  learned  ProfeMsions  two  of  which  ere  left  to 
se«k  subsistence  and  employ  from  tiieir  proper  utility  and  indostrious  ex- 
ertion ;  while  the  third,  like  a  laiy  drone,  has  an  ample,  yea,  monificeot 
rocompeose  legally  and  effectually  secwed  for  little  service,  or  for  that 
which  is  much  disregarded. 

n. 

Because  it  is  well  known,  that  in  France  and  in  Scailmndy  tyibet  are  aho* 
lished,  and  in.  these  countries,  it  is  emially  kuown,that  the  people  are  more 
moral,  less  vicious,  more  prosperous,  more  industnous,  and  less  opprened 
than  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  corse  of  ^tiiea  ex- 
ists. 

III. 
*    Because  Tythes  are  not  warranted  by  the  New  Testament,  on  which  tiis 
Church  of  England  founds  its  doctrine  and  discipline. 

IV. 
Because  all  classes  of  Dissenters  in  En^and  and  Ireland,  at  the  same 
time  they  yield,  eompuisoriiy,  Tvthee  to  the  EptscopaHwi  Parson,  are  gene- 
rally induced  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  service  of  the  Chapel 
they  prefer  to  frequent :  which  is  equal  to  paying  double  wages  for  a  ser- 
vice, ongiaally  intended  to  be  done  Ibr  notUBg. 

V. 
Because  piety  towards  God  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  to  man, 
are  the  direct  and  immediate  results  of  Natural  Religion  or  philosophic 
contemplation,  which  cost  nothing. 

\1. 
Because  no  European  Government  trusts  to  moral  principles  as  taught 
by   Established  Churches;  but  have  compulsory  laws  to   punish  gxeat 
and  little  crimes ;  which  would  generally  be  restrained,  if  euocation  was 
directed  on  different  principles  than  is  generally  practised. 

VIL 
Becaose  the  Church  Landa  are  equivalent  to  maintain  ks  Clecgy  with* 
out  encroaching  on  the  Liberty  and  Jnthulry  of  a  most  deserving  peofiie; 
^  who,  by  vaiious  means,  have  a  legal  right  to  avoid  Tythes,  to  which  the 
Parson  has  no  Freehold  Title, 

VIIL 
Because,  fronv  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  JmericUj  we  know  that 
an  Eftoblii^  Ckureh  it  not  needful  to.  the  spiritnal  nor  temporal  weifiue 
of  a  people. 
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IX. 

Because  tbat  from  the  Tythe  Laws  have  sprung  much  sufienng,  perse*^ 
c«uun  oad  ruin,  anuoug  the  people  of  £ngland  and  Ireland  p  from  which 
Vho  people  of  Fraace  and  Scotland  are  happily  froe* 

X.  ' 

Because^  that  from  the  diM^ussiony  efiquiry  aud  reasooing  oa  the  oaturo 
and  origin  of  worship,  which  has  taken  place  within  the  lant  thirty  years, 
it  appears  that  the  woid  Toleration  ought  not  to  exist  in  our  Law  Books. 
That  even  the  fundamental  principles  of  v^hat  b  called  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation are  not  grounded  m  Truth;  and  from  its  history^  we  have  woeful 
experience  that  it  has  not  produced  the  iruiu  inseparahle  from  the  Religion 
of  Humanity.  Moreover,  from  the  increasing  number  of  Dissenters  and 
t^nbetievers,  it  m»r  naturally  be  inferred,  tlmt  if  the  Church-  does  not 
voluntarily  give  up  Tythes,  she  will  ultimately  and  must  be  exiinguUhed, 


TO  Mtt.,RICnARD  CARLILE,  135,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


S;b, 
p£KMiT«n  humble  individual  to  congratulate  you  on  your  triumphant  re- 
turn to  the  Temple  of  Reason,  Fleet  Street.  At  the  period  of  your  com^ 
mittal  to  Dorchester  Gaol,  I  was  a  sincere  professor  of  Christianity  and  in 
common  wkb  most  of  my  ardent  brethren  ot  the  same  persuasion,  I  rejoioed 
at  your  incarceration,  and  hoped  that  you  might  never  more  be  doomed  to 
brentlie  the  air '^liberty.  An  atten&ve  course  of  reading,  however,  on  the 
subjocts^at  issue  between  yon  and  your  adversaries,  determined  me  to  em- 
brace that  cause  for  which  you  have  so  courageously  suffered,  and  esteem 
yoo  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  members  of  society  that  has 
appeared  since  the  days  of  4^aine  and  Franklin.  It  is  a  cause  indeed  which 
must  still  expect  to  meet  with  the  most  virulent  opposition  from  the  delud- 
ed followers  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  to  which  none  but  characters  decid- 
edly disinterested,  and  overflowing  with  philanthropy  can  at  present  openly 
adhere ;  not  ought  they  to  shrink  or  betray  timidity  in  its  support^  when 
they  behold  the  unexampled  fortitude  with  wliich  you  have  iustatned  an^ 
imprisonment  of  six  years^  and  with  xko  other  recompense  in  view,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  promoting  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  liberty..  When  Jesus 
and  Peter  were  denounced  as  Uaspliemers  by  the  Jews,  the  one  equivo- 
cated in  his  reply  to  the  charge,  aud  tlie  other  thrice  denied  his  master  with 
oaths ;  the  protestant  apostle  too,  Cranmer,  openly  retracted  the  principles 
which  he  condemned  in  his  heart,  but  you^  sir^  have  risen  superior  to  these 
fanatics,  and  have  never  more  boldly  proclaimed  your  principle  than  at  the 
moment  when  perpetual  imprisonment,  worse  than  death  itself,  was  the 
consequence  wnicn  you  might  naturally  have  expected  to  be  the  result  of 
your  conduct. 

•But,  sir,  your  exertions  were  never  more  urgently  required  than  at  the. 
present  period.  The  bloody  persecutions  and  furious  animosities  and  dis- 
sensions which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  Christianity  ever  since  its  com- 
mencement received  a  powerful  check  in  the  last  century  by  the  effects  of 
the  fraternity  of  philosophers,  and  peace  and  onanimitv  appeared  on  the 
eve  x>f  being  permanemly  established  in  Europe,  but  uniortunatety  the  bay- 
onets of  Legitimacy  were  called  hito  action,  and  by  their  means  and  under 
their  protection  the  most  ferocious  sect  of  Christians,  the  Catholics,  with 
their  liordes  of  priests  and  monks,  and  theif  necessary  attendants,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Press  and  civil  despotism,  are  overspreading  the  continent  and 
making  no  inconsiderable  progress  even  amongbt  ourselves.    To  check  the' 
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pro^reM  of  tbit  Urrible  f<»e  to  liberalitT  aod  free  discoasioD  die  Pniatrnd 
Chnttiaof  mre  deeply  interebtedy  as  well  as  ourselves,  but  they  vainlj  evpnt 
to  effect  this  by  converting  the  Catholics  to  their  party,  by  railing  at  dicir 
nperstitiooe,  and  deriding  their  doctrines  of  traiisubstaattation  and  ahso* 
lotion.  The  Catholics  will  remain  iinmoveable,  and  will  reply — Why  da 
yon  Protestants  object  tous  as  absurd  the  above  roentioaed  doctrioas^whcn 
you  believe  others  which,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  araeqnatiy  so?  You  deisde 
ua  for  believing,  that,  by  the  weeds  of  coosecration,  our  piiests  can  chaa^ 
a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  flesh  of  our  God,  yet  yoo  assert  as  the  IbuadatioB 
of  our  common  Christianity  that  the  eternal  invisible  God  was.  oonreitad 
into  a  bit  of  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a  Virgin  1  yon  apeak  with  horror  of  mir 
absolution  of  sinners,  yet  in  yom-  Liturgy,  your  clergy  openly  lay  dairas  to 
the  privilege  of  absolving  the  sick  man  **  trom  all  his  sins^  '  by  withority 
comnutted  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  (  VhUation  ofSiek),  Snch  wifl 
be  the  issue  of  all  controversieib  of  Protestants  with  Catholics.  On  CArit- 
tian  grounds,  the  latter  must  finally  triumph,  and  once  more  reduce  our  fine 
country  under  the  abominable  dominion  of  the  Pope  and  hia  satellites.  Bet 
let  the  infidel  who  rejects  tlie  Scriptures,  and  relies  on  the  amis  of  reason 
and  common  sense  nlone,  enter  the  field  against  the  Cathcilic  superstitiQiis, 
immediBte  exposure  and  conviction  of  their  absurditv  and  folly  are  the  iaen- 
^  table  conaeoaence,  and  the  Catholic  cause  falls  to  tke  earth,  and  sinks  into 
'  contempt.  What  Protestantism  never  could  and  never  will  effect,  infidelity 
.  during  tlie  18th  century  succeeded  in,  it  almost  extinguished  Catliolidtai  oa 
the  continent,  and  it  only  is  able  to  extinguish  diat  system,  as  a  eeiefarated 
Divine  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  has  expressly  acknowledged.*  It  is  to 
the  infidel  also,  that  the  Christian  is  indebted  for  bis  most  powerful  aigo- 
ments  against  the  Catholic  superstition.  **  Stick  to  com m oh  sbsse  aoaiitst 
ALL  THS  WORLD,''  says  Bishop  Portens  in  his  Confukdkm  afFcftery^  mddnotd 
io  the  diocem  tf  Chester,  and  the  free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  reason 
is  boldly  recommended  by  all  protestant  theologians  when  engaged  in  as- 
saulting the  Pope  and  his  mysteries.  Had  the  good  bishop  ma&  use  of 
similar  language  when  denouncing  tlie  Deists,  it  is  very  evident  that  die 
Christian  Scriptures  would  long  since  have  been  classea  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  Fairy  tales,  tlie  Koran  and  the  Mass^book,  and  Uie  bishop  with 
his  clerical  bn*thren  must  have  been  compelled  to  resign  their  tithes,  aad 
equipages  and  lot^  titles,  and  deacend  into  the  class  of  ordinary  ciriaens 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  fair  and  honest  exertions, — lienceit  is  ^t  when 
the  Deists  are  to  be  attacked,  notliing  is  heard  from  the  Protestant  advo- 
cates of  Christianity,  but  the  most  virulent  abuw  of  reason,  and  (to  use  a 
favourite  expression  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lond<m)  the  utter  necessitr 
of  **  9ro§iraiing  our  understanding^*  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  Surely  such 
scanaalons  double  dealing,  such  palpable  contradictions  cannot  be  nnknown 
to  those  learned  Protestant  Doctors,  they  must  be  conscious  of  their  dis- 
honesty in  refusing  to  permit  the  Deists,  to  attack  them  with  the  same  arms 
with  which  they  triumph  over  the  CathoUcs,  and  it  can  therefore  be  neither 
slander  nor  iiliberality  in  us  to  assert  that  if  they  «i'ere  truly  consdentioos 
and  honourable  characters,  they  would  long  since  have  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  their  reverend  brethren  Bayle,  Meslier,  Tindal,  Moi^n,  Palmer, 
Williams,  Taylor,  &c.  and  joined  th^  ranks  of  the  rationalists  and  philoso- 
phers. Such  an  event  would  indeed  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  renoine 
mterests  of  the  human  race,  but  is  scarcel^y  to  be  expected  from  so  bigoted 
and  worldly-minded  a  class  as  the  present  race  of  Christian  clergy ;  who 

*  See  two  lemaikable  passages  to  this  purpose  in  The  Preient  State  rf  Evangeticml 
Rsligion,  6y  tAe  Rev,  Dr.  Haweis,  RecUft  of  AldvinckU,  fy:.  Published  ahout  the 
fem  1809. 
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ktnfever  furiously  they  may  contend  ivith  e«u;h  other  respectiog  the  SMperior 
importance  of  their  respective  dogmas,  appear  uoaninious  in  Ojppoeing  the- 
progress  of  Deism  and  deluding  or  bribing  its  professors  to  the  belief  of 
their  myhterioos  nonsense.  But  to  vi^iat  in  reality  do  they  wish  to  convert 
«a?  They  may  reply  indeed  to  a  belief  in  the  divine  origin  uftheir  Bible,  buC 
tiiis  is  a  mere  subreHuge,  for  they  know  well  that  unless  we  add  to  this  belief 
the  adoption  also  of  their  theological  tenets^  we  may  as  well  remain  infi- 
dels, let  is  there  a  single  theological  tenet  in  which  these  multifarious 
and  eternally  divided  and  dividing  sects  ate  agreed,  I  may  safely  affirm,  not 
one.  The  most  favorite  tenet  of  ^ne  sect  is  sure  to  be  denounced  and 
anathematized  by  a  dozen  others  with  that  rancour  and  venom  so  peculiar 
to  the  followers  of  Christ  t  In  truth  they  know  not  what  to  beUevCy  and  to 
throw  some  liglit  on  so  obscure  and  mystified  a  subject  may  perhaps  have 
been  one  reason,  which  induced  tlie  head  of  the  church,  his  most  gracious 
and  religious  majesty  King  George  IV.  to  order  the  translation  and  publi* 
cation  of  the  divine  Milton's  work  on  Christian  Doctrine,  which  has  just 
issued  from  the  Press,  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages.  But  as  the  head 
of  the  Romish  church  is  assuredly  not  infallible,  so  neither  can  the  head  of 
the  Enziisli  church  lay  any  claim  to  the  privilege  of  inerrancy,  and  if  we 
may  believe  the  orthodox  theologian  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  his  Majesty's 
interference  has  only  served  to  render  confusion  more  confounded.  "  When 
we  inform  our  readers  (says  the  Reviewer)  that  the  resultof  the  whole  work 
(of  Milton)  is  a  system  of  theology,  not  merely  in  discordance  with  the 
church  of  England,  but  with  every  sect  by  which  we  are  divided ;  an  in- 
coherent and  conflicting  theory,  which  combines  arianism,  anabaptism, 
4«titudinariaiiism,  quakerisro,  andxwe  know  not  what  to  add,  on  account 
of  his  opinions  on  polygamy,  but  Mahometanism :  we  anticipate  much  se- 
rions  apprehension  from  -the  pious  and  devout ;  many  will  deprecate  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  so  full,  they  will  consider,  of  dangerous  matter ;  and  la- 
ment the  Hberality  with  wiiich  his  Maje&ty  decided  on  the  publication  of 
this  treatise.*'  (No.  6-i«  Oct.  1825.)  buch  (if  we  may  credit  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers)  is  the  Christian  religion  according  to  John  Milton,  a  hideous  mass 
of  absurdities!  Yet  Milton,  as  we  are  informed,  prosecuted  his  inquiries 
with  the  most  deliberate  attention  and  impartiality.  It  is  weU  known  that 
the  poet  in  his  latter  days  rejected  the  service  of  the  Christian  ministry  of 
every  persuasion,  and  declined  attending  all  public  worship.  He  flourislied 
when  aQ  sort  of  rational  investigation  into  the  truth  of  Christianity  was 
strictly  prohibited.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  our  days,  to  have  beheld  the 
flood  of  light  shed  on  subjects  connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  the 
Scriptures,*  it  is  highly  propable  that  so  intrepid  a  Republican,  a  title  in 
which  he  gloried,  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  declare  himself  an 
advocate  of  your  principles  and  a  partaker  of  your  fame.  Believe  me  to  be. 
Citizen,  your  sincere  admirer, 

Dec.  3,1825.  BENEDICT  NORTON. 

*  I  allode  ia  particular  to  A  Cvitical  Examlnatiim  of  the  Fcur  GoipeU,  and  Letters 
to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  by  John  Clarke,  both  sold  at  No.  135,  Fleet  Street.  The  latter 
very  able  and  powerful  work  is  the  production  of  one  of  Mr.  Carlile's  shopmen,  of 
whom  four  still  linger  in  the  dungeons  of  Newgate,  to  tlie  disgrace  of  this  protestant 
country  I 
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TO  MR.  lUCIIAIlD  CARULE,  135,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


N(M  6f  Charlotte- Piace,  Kennington-lme,  VauxkeM^  hmdan^ 
Sir,  .  bth  DecembtFj  1825. 

I  HBO  leave  to  congratulate  you,  thougli  a  ^thmeer  to  mt^  on  yoar  libera- 
tion  Irom  Dorchester  Guol.    A  stranger  to  me  1  tay,  for  I  never  saw  yon  ' 
but  twice  tiiat  1  know  of,  yet  I  have  fdt  a  great  deal  for  yoo»  iMoney  iodetd, 
1  may  sny,  than  I  ever  ielt  for  any  otli^  Rum  mmy  Ufo  I    It  was  jour  bo- 
nesty,  and  the  brutality  of  the  ignorant,  ferocious  ^oider,  that  cauead  ma  - 
to  feel  so  acutely.    A  gaol  ought  m  t  to  be  a  Paradiae ;  bot  rhao  re  una 
should  always  guide  the  keepers,  when  they  are  op|iosed  by  notbtag  bar 
good  sense.    A  Gdol  may  be  compared  to  a  boose  where  mad  paople  are- 
confined  ;  and  where  reason,  in  some  cases,  is  quite  oat  of  the  qoeslioa  ; 
but  yours  was  not  one  of  those  cases ;  aiid  I  hope  aa4  tmat,  that  if  the  ' 
Gaoler  exceeded  his  ordurs  to  gratify  bis  malio^ity,  be  aray  be  disiaisied 
instantly. 

I  have  particularly  observed,  that,  during  your  long  and  dose  caofine- 
roent,  you  hove  always  acted  in  a  cheerful  miiuiier ;  bat  the  suffieriaestbat 
you  have  had  to  undei|;o,  must  hove  given  great  pain  to  ali  tba  readers  of 
the  Republican  I  and  more  especially  to  those  who  think  for  themmiveMymod 
m\io[we\\  know,  ibat  your  punishment  was  uiijukt,  unmeasured,  and  inflicted 
by  unfeeling,  ferocious  men,  in  an  outrageous,  unpardonable  maimer!  * 
When  you  informed  your  readeA,  that  you  were  confined  twaaty-<dM«a 
hours  nud  a  half  ou:  of  every  twenty>four  hours  of  tbe  day,  and,  tiwi^  yo»'  ^ 
were  obliged  to  ea&e  nature,  in  the  same  room  with  your  wifaand  sistei^  •  I 
cried  out  in  n)y  study,  O !  ferocious  unfeeling  monstera,  on  yoar  bads  of 
down  !  O  I  crafly  inquisitors  clothed  in  lamb-skins,  wiiii  tbe'mase  refined 
humanity  on  your  lips ;  never  talk  about  Chris»tianity  nor  buasanfty  ia  En* 
gland,  for  you  practice  neither !  Never  talk,  nor  write  P/ajfS  abovt  tba 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors,  for  they  are  *'  Heawem  hem 
AUnislers"  to  you !  Never  openly  talk  about  the  savages  in  Aifica,  for,  in 
ferocity,  they  are  not  to  be  compai'ed  to  ycui !  and  in  future  get  bird-lime  Mr 
x;tose  your  Serpentine  lips,  to  prevent  you  from  boasting  of  any  sart  of 
freedom  or  mercy  in  this  our  well  beloved  country,  while  an  honest,  hufBaae. 
foeU-^neaninM  man,  is  receiving  mare  realty  tevere  punish ment,  aNd  iuflictea 
in  a  more  cnsgusting  manner,  than  any  punishment  iufiicted  on  any  black- 
guard, thief,  robber,  or  even  murderer  in  the  whole  worid  1  and  inflieiiedtoa^ 
for  having  performed  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatares  to  the  bate  of  hn 
judgment.  While  thoje  wlio  really  deserve  to  be  puaisbed,  tbos*  wbo  pte- 
tend  that  thf:ir  blood  is  superior  to  ours,  those  real  devils,  wfao  are  tor- 
mentcrs  of  the  wlK>le  human  race,  ride  offiu  atriumnhant  manner,  griania» 
and  laughing  at  their  mere  sensible,  fediug,  bannles^,  bat  less  powerfix 
fellow  creatures ! 

When  I  have  reflected  scriou^dy  in  my  room,J  have  oftea  wondered  and 
been  much  vexed  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  perhaps  not  wilful  bat 
thoughtless  ingratitude,  to  allow  a  mau  Co  be fonhned  such  along  tiiaej 
over  his  sentence,  for  fifteen  hundrad  pounds ;  this  paltry  sum  to  tlMMisaads 
in  ffood  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  tiie  whole  nation!  Blit 
perhaps  if  we  take  nil  the  circumstances  into  our  consideration,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  that,  had  your  fine  been  paid,  by  a  few  persoas,  or  by  the  natson, 
every  thing  connected  with  your  case,  would  have  presented  a  differenic  ap« 
pearance  to  what  it  does  now.  Every  thing  would  have  been  more  gloomy, 
more  thundep-rload-Hke,  more  bean- breaking ;  we  should  liare  stood 
trembling  before  our  tyrants,  like  tamed  children,  with  the  inattentive  cap 
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oii»  placed  in  one  cdrner  of  the  school-room !  I,  for  my  part,  have  been 
mhni4  to  pot  my  pen  on  the  paper,  positively  afraid,  because  ^en  I  write 
I  am  determined  to  make  an  mipression ;  to  stamp  on  the  mind  that  which 
sbnU  nofi  be  eaatiy  emad ;  to-fioish  every  thing  in  a  workman-like  manner. 
I  am  disgusted  whan  I  read  the  ^  Education"  milk  and  water  stuff  I  When 
I  Jmvo  ta  read  a  thing  two  or  three  times  over,  to  get  at  the  writer's*  mean- 
ings I  tbipw  the  thing  down  in  disenst;  or^  if  I  should  not  do  that, 
I  mf  put  fi  wrong  constniction  on  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  nothing 
can-  be  «eiae  than  that.  Let  us  all  understand  what  we  read  t  Make  every 
e^BfteiMe  «s  clear  as  the  pebbled  brook;  then  we  are  sure  not  to 
make  any  mistake.  This  being  the  case,  I  shall  endeavour  to  use  words 
wbich  are  constantly  used  in  common  conversi^ion ;  and  to  place  them^in 
tbe  beet  manner  thati  am  able.  To  know  how  to  write  well  is  a  super-ex* 
cellent  thing*  It  loosens  the  toagne ;  gives  unbounded  power ;  changes  the 
*face  of  evegr  thine;  causes  profound  reflection  on  human  nature;  shows 
IIS  that,  if  God  bta  made  a  diffetence  in  the  blood  of  human  beings,  the 
higher  tlie  blood  is  the  greater  the  ignorance ! 

Yott  have  proved  to  £is  nation  by  your  long  con6nement,  that  a  man  of 
good  spirit  and  good  understanding  cannot  be  put  down  by  any  punishment 
short  of  death.  But  a  man  may  nave  a  good  understanding,  that  is  to  say, 
he  may  believe  that  his  understanding  is  good,  yet  his  ideas  may  be  all  er- 
roneous :  if  they  be  erroneous,  he  should  not  be  punished ;  because  he  it 
eotmneed  m  kit  mom  mind,  that  he  it  right ;  and  that  ever^r  opponentis  wron^ ; 
thevelbre  the  most  trivial  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  on  him,  till 
«tmy  just^  fair  and  honourable  areumenrhas  been  used  to  convince  him 
that  be  is.  vnroog ;  and  even  then,  after  every  just  argument  has  been  used, 
he  shooU  not  l^  punished  for  mete  matter  of  opinion. 

This  being  the  case,  I  beg  leave  to  challenge  you,  Mr.  Carlile,  to  fight 
me  with  a  goose  c|uill,  till  one  of  us  be  fairly  driven  out  of  the  field.  I  ad* 
locate  for  .religion  and  you  against  religion.  Tliis  fight,  or  engagement, 
raMst he  earned  on  in  an  honourable  manner  on  both  sides:  mdeed,* 
I  believe  that  yon  have  notlitng  dishonourable  in  you.  You  have  never 
hftd  a  fidr  onpoDeBt;  never  had  one  to  give  you  the  whjf  and  the  mfters- 
Jimc.  I  shall  give  you  both ;  and^  in  limguage  that  you  shall  clearly  ua  • 
deistand* 

Now,  then.  Sir,  I  begin ;  but  I  am  almost  afraid,  because  I  may  be 
laushed  at,  for  attempting  to  cope  against  you  who  have  studied  so  lonir 
and  written  very  ably  in  support  of  Materialism  against  Religion.  And 
another  very  great  advantage  you  haira  on  your  side,  I  end  prejudiced 
against/ so  many  religions:  that  ie  to  say,  I  am  pcejudiced  agahist  so  much' 
fanaticism;  to  many  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  persons  who  realfy 
dfffievetbet  they  are  religions ;  and  another  thing  you  have  on  yonrside  too, 
I  am  now  a  Christian,  and,  of  course,  do  not  believe  in  a  great  namber  of 
very  necettary  fooleriet :  but  I  must  believe  in  them  and  so  must  you,  end  ^ 
go  back  to  Peiganism  too,  or  at.  any  rate  we  must  hold  our  tongues.  After 
we  have  fought  oar  religiotts  battle,  I  will  discuss  the  great  advantage  and 
benefit  of  a  kingly  goTemmentin  England  over  that  of  a  repoblican  form. 

Now,  Mr.  Caiiile,  what  is  the  meamng  of  the  word  religion  ?  That  we 
are  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  very  "sublime  precepts,  and  ta  act 
justly  to  all  our  neighbours.  You  say  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  Sfxrit  I  You 
are  not  sure  oi  chat,  neither  am  I ;  but  for  argument's  sake,  and  to  prevent 
all  misunderstanding,  you  shall  have  your  own  way.  Here  you  see  1  re*  ' 
treat  a  little ;  you  are  driving  me  before  you ;  but  1  shall  presently  arrive 
in  a  good  position,  tiien  I  md[e  a  firm  sttuid  gainst  all  your  superior  force ;    ^• 
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and  if  you  do  not  play  your  cannon  well,  I  shall  drive  you  back  in  a  panic 
and  finally  overthrow  yuu* 

You  say  that  all  religiun  is  vice  !  T\\h  is  an  error  on  your  part,  because 
to  act  justly  to  all  uur  neighbours  (vhich  means  every  body)  cannot  be 
,  construed  to  mean  any  thing  vicious.  Vice  is  not  a  companion  of  religion, 
nor  never  was,  nor  never  can  be  !  Wben  a  man  kneels  himself  down  to 
say  his  prayers,  he  believes  that  lie  is  doin)£  gctid*  lie  prays  to  God,  who 
you  say  is  a  Phantom ;  but  I  shall  presently  show  that  it  is  a  very  necti- 
wary  Fftantom^  to  foqpve  him  his  sins.  He  has  done  that  which  troubles 
his  mind,  which  makes  him  feel  uneasy,  he  cannot  rest  till  be  has  asked 
pardon,  and  this  pre%'ents  a  repetition  of  the  same  sin  I 

Ileli^ion  has  brought  us  to  what  we  are !  We  should  have  remained  in 
-oor  original  uncultivated  savage  state,  bnt  for  religion !  How  would  you 
begin  to  civilize  a  savage  black  African  being,  called  man?  Have  the  good- 
ness  to  answer  this  qoestion.  ' 

I  will  acknowledge  that  there  are  thousands  of  very  wicked,  almost  oa- 

rrdpnable  acts,  committed  by  man  under  a  cloak  of  reli^on  ;  but,  still, 
say  that  tliose  acts  have  notliiug  to  do  with  religion  itself.  Religion 
means  goodness,  to  soften  men's  ferocious  hearts,  to  make  them  humane 
"beiiigt.  And  if  a  man  committed  a  wicked  act  under  a  cloak  of  reli^on, 
I  would  pardon  him,  unless  it  could  be  proved  to  the  satisfacticm  of  all, 
'that  he  acted  bad  wUfuify,  Our  minds  are  very  narrow.  We  cannot  see 
far ;  then,  is  it  not  impossible,  impossible  I  say,  for  a  great  many  yery  ia- 
'telligent  men,  to  forsec  the  Jinal  effects  of  their  religious  actions.  A  reii- 
•^ous  act, like  a  political  act,  may  be  very  good  today,  and  in  a  short  time 
It  may  be  very  bad.  If  every  political  writer  in  England  at  this  time,  and 
we  have  some  very  able  gentlemen,  could  always  foresee  the  eflfects  of  his 
writines  on  the  people,  or  even  tendency  towards  the  etTects»  be  would 
-never  have  any  occasion  to  retrace  his  steps  !  The  same  thing  holds  good 
to  a  government,  if  the  members  of  it  were  able  to  tell  how  their  acooos 
wouM  ultimately  affect  the  nation,  human  wisdom  would  then  have  aoiTed 
at  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

A  genueman  ought  never  to  be  a  member  of  any  govemment»  till  he  has 
■reflected  soffidentTy  to  convince  himself^  tliat  religion  is  only  true  in  poli- 
tics !  This,  and  this  only,  is  what  he  must  look  at.  A  thing  may  be  no- 
toriously ^alse  in  fact,  but  still  perfectly  true  in  politics ;  and  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  convince  you  of  this  truth. 

But,  stop  a  minute ;  you  have  read  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  giving  dinners  and  so  on,  on  a  Sunday !  This  is  poliucal,  and  a 
-very  good  political  act  too.  It  prevents  many  a  poor  man  from  being  pro- 
secuted, for  selling  a  .penny's  worth  of  greens  on  a  Snndav ;  and  it  would 
prevent  more  if  the  editor  of  every  paper  would  call  on  the  magistrates  to 
go  and  punish  these  two  gentlemen,  instead  of  punishing  a  poor  man. 

Now  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  you  that  religion  is  true  in  politics ; 
and  that  we-can  never  do  without  it. 

When  I  look  at  and  reflect  on  all  the  various  sorts  of  human  b^ngs 
around  me,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  thid  thoughtUisnets  of  a  great  many 
of  the  people,  their  ignorance,  their  credulity ,  theirfalsenessy  their  ingrut'Uudc, 
their  disposition  to  drink  till  they  are  senseless,  then  their  ferociousness,  will 
always  require  something  of  a  sublime  or  mysterious  nature,  past  finding  out,  to 
guide  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
society  generally. 

Yon  will  acknowledge,  I  dare  say,  that  the  dispositions  of  men  are  as 
various  and  contradictory,  as  the  tempers  are  of  ail  four-legged  animals; 
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aiui  some  of  these  arc  more  crafh/  than  human  beings.    Ncjw  I  will  class 
them  with,  or  compare  them  to^  the  four-legged  animats. 

There  are  the  foxes,  though  small  animals,  they  must  come  first,  because 
they  are  so  exceeding  crafty,  so  full  of  deception,  naturally  cunning,  an8 
the  only  animals  capable  to  rule  the  whole.  Ttien  there  are  the  lions^  the 
tigers,  the  bears,  and  the  wolves  of  the  savage  tribe.  The  camels,  the 
mules,  the  asses,  and  the  hogs  of  the  stupid  tribe.  •  The  horses,  the  6ulls, 
the  does,  and  the  cats  of  the  cunning  \t\be.  Tlie  sheep  and  the  hares  of  the 
harm)^  tribe.  ITie  rats  exceeding  crafty  next  to  the  fox,  and  the  mice 
of  the  troublesome  tribe.  The  froc;s  of  tlie  neuter  tribe,  and  the  toads  of 
tlie  venomous  tribe.  Then  there  are  all  the  she's  of  these  different  tribes, 
in  which  we  may  find  the  noisy  goose  and  the  quackling  duck  I 

What  would  you  do  with  all  these  creatures  without  religion  ?  IIow 
would  you  guide  them  along  and  keep  them  together  ?  The  government 
has  the  charge  of  all  this  medley  of  beings,  and  it  is  forced  to  keep  them 
together  !  Arc  they  to  be  instructed  in  any  thing  to  make  them  sensitive 
beings,  and,  if  they  are,  in  wliat  way,  and  are  the  instructors  to  be  paid? 
Have  the  goodness  to  give  answers  to  these  (juestions,  aud  also  to  the  fol- 
lowing if  yon  please. 

How  would  you  bring  them,  or  causa  them  to  assemble  together  in  a 
room,  or  a  church,  I  will  say?  If  you  were  to  propose  that  the  lions  shoidd 
sit  in  the  same  place  with  the  toads,  what  would  the  lions  do  ?  The^' 
would  smack  their  tails  against  their  sides,  scrape  the  earth  up  with  their 
fott,  and  be  ready  with  the  tigers,'  the  bears  and  the  wolves,  to  devour  you 
in  a  minute !  But  place  a  most  odious  frightful  cloven-footed  black  devil 
with  long  claws  before  them,  then  you  have  them  under  your  command'; 
more  especially  if  his  satanic  majesty  be  placed  grinning  in  a  savage  fero- 
cious manner,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  blazinp  hell  fire,  3ien  they  will  drop 
their  ta-ls  between  their  legs,  go  down  on  their  marrow  bones  in  an  humbte 
position,  remain  in  that  state  trembling  like  the  leaves  on  a  weeping  willow  ; 
there  ferocity  is  banished  in  an  instant;  you  may  take  them  by  the  nose 
and  lead  tliem  where  and  how  you  like.  Their  hairy  purse-strings  fly  open 
ill  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  fur  you  to  take  out  what  money  you  please  to 
make  the  whole  comfortable  and  happy. 

Religion  gives  case  to  my  heart. 
When  it  pants  in  my  bosom  with  fear ; 
When  a  false  and  a  Hellish  Tongue's  dart. 
Has  given  me  a  sly  stab  in  ray  ear ! 
I  cried  out,  why  did  you  do  that? 
And  instantly  gazed  the  world  round  ; 
When  a  great  and  a  false  human  rat^ 
Was  destroying  my  name  under  ground  !♦ 
Ha!  said  I,  Devils  come  down, 
And  catch  plenty  of  imps  on  year  way  ; 
For  look  where  we  may  all  arouikd 
Deception  and  fraud  bears  the  sway  f 

I  have  now  given  you  tlie  why  and  the  wherefore ;  aud  shall  wait  for 
your  answer. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  HARDMAN. 
Late  Adjutant  of  the  10th  Royal  Hussars. 

»  Backbiting. 
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NOTE  TO  MR.  HARDMAN'S  LETTER  BY   R.   CARLILE. 


Ma.  Hardiian's  6rst  position  is,  that  religion  is  not  vice;  be- 
cause, **  to  act  justly  to  all  our  neighbours  cannot  be  construed  to 
mean  any  thing^  vicious."  What  has  acting  justly  toward  our 
neighbours  to  do  with  religion  ?  Nothing  whatever :  nor  has  it 
any  relation  to  religion.  It  is  a  matter  of  morality,  to  which  all 
alike  assent  as  good.  It  id  not  because  a  svs tern  of  error  and 
¥ice,  such  as  religion  is,  has  surrounded  its  nideous  form  with  a 
few  moral  sentences,  that  such  sentences  are  to  be  identified -with 
religion.  It  is  an  error  in  the  association  of  words  and  ideas  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hardman  to  say  that  acting  justly  toward  our 
neighbours  is  an  act  of  religion.  I  could  find  him  Scripture  au- 
thority to  shew  that  to  act  unjustly  toward  our  neighbours  is  an 
act  of  religion,  an  act  enjoined  by  those  Scriptures.  If  we  are  to 
rest  on  assertions  of  this  kind,  we  shall  conclude  noticing.  I  as- 
sert that  religion  is  a  vice  from  the  premises  of  its  being  founded 
in  error  and  in  many  instances  founded  on  wilful  falsehood,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Mr.  Hardman,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  let- 
ter, seems  to  approve,  for  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  an  approba- 
tion which,  in  my  view,  goes  directly  to  countenance  every  piece 
of  tyranny  and  villany  practised  over  that  multitude.  Deceotion 
can  only  be  justified  by  deception,  tyranny  by  tyranny,  villainy 
l>y  villains.  The  doctrine  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  is  an 
immoral  doctrine  that  paves  the  way  to  an  excuse  for  every  kind 
of  evil.  A  theoretical  line  between  morality  and  immorality  can- 
not be  drawn  ;  but  morality  justifies  nothing  that  begins  with 
evil  to  any  individual.  Nor  does  the  good  of  the  many  require 
the  evil  of  the  few  as  a  common  principle,  nor  in  any  other  shape 
than  as  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  If  the  few  are  to  rule 
the  many  as  a  matter  of  deception,  there  will  be  many  amoi^  that 
many,  as  shrewd  as  the  few,  and  here  at  once  we  hare  a  source  of 
bad  feeling,  a  source  of  immorality,  a  proof  in  Mr.  Hardman's 
words  that  religion  is  vice. 

I  find  other  inferences  that  relieion  is  vicious.  It  is  expensive. 
It  consumes  without  adding  any  thing  to  property.  It  taxes  both 
the  time  and  the  produce  of  the  labouring  roan.  If  he  be  a  think- 
ing man,  it  makes  him  miserable  until  he  has  thought  himself  out 
of  it.  If  He  be  not  a  thinking  man,  he  is  not  a  subject  for  consi-- 
deration  or  comparison  higher  than  any  other  irrational  animal. 
If  he  thinks,  he  must  doubt;  if  he  neither  thinks  nor  doubts,  he 
deserves  not  even  the  distinction  of  being  a  religious  man.  He 
can  be,  religiously,  nothing  more  than  the  instrument  of  some 
priest*  If  Mr.  Hardman  desires  a  state  of  things  of  thi«  kind,  it 
but  ill  consorts  with  human  improvement. 

Mr.  Hardman  says,  that  vice  is  not  the  companion  of  religion — 
never  was,  never  mill  be.     He  could  not  have  made  this  assertion 
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with  a  clear  definition  of  religion.  Has  there  been  no  vice  in  the 
Spanieh  .IiiquiBition*=-no  vice  in  the  religion  of  Ireland-r-no -vioff 
in  Christendom,  which  has  professed  to  make  religion  its  pri* 
mary  law  ?  Still  Mr^  Hardman  says,  the  vice  of  reli^on  is  not 
religioti  itself.  If  produced  by  religion,  a  fact  on  which  I  insist, 
the  religion  is  the  vice.  Religion  is,  altogether,  in  its  most  re- 
fined state,  a  creature  of  the  imagination  :  that  imagination  has 
uo  realities  on  which  it  can  rest;  ahd  resting  on  no  realities,  it 
has  all  the  vice  of  falsehood,  deceit,  and  delusion,  superadded 
to  its  property  of  superseding  more  virtuous  actions,  of  being  of 
great  expence,  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  a  great  disturber  of 
individuals,  and  of  communities.  It  is  a  vice  in  its  property  of 
excluding  useful  knowledge — of  depraving  the  human  mind— of 
injuring  the  health,  and  shutting  out  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
A  truly  religious  man  has  scarcely  a  capacity  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  religion. 

**  Religion  has  brought  us  to  what  we  are,''  says  Mr.  Hard- 
man.  And  what  are  we?  In  what  is  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country  superior  to  the  cattle  of  the  field  ?  Nay,  how  much 
are  they  inferior,  in  every  relation  to  happiness  ?  But  here  comes 
the  point — he  asks  how  we  would  civili2e  a  black  African  being 
called  man  without  religion.  We  would  teach  him  the  use  of 
letters  and  figures — we  would  teach  him  the  met^hanic  arts,  and 
all  arts  and  sciences — we  would  teach  him  morality,  or  the  ri^ht 
of  person  and  property,  and  this  would  be  civilization — this 
would  be  the  true  civilization — this  alone  would  improve  his  con- 
dition. Teach  him  religion  and  you  make  a  road  or  melan- 
choly fool  of  a  simple  and  cheerful  minded  man. 

Throughout  his  piece,  Mr.  Hardman  has  mis-named  morality 
by  calling  it  religion.  Let  him  call  his  goodness  morality  and 
we  agree.  Let  him^  see  that  religion  has  no  relation  from  man- 
toward  man,  and  we  agree.  He  has  not  examined  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  written :  he  has  mixed  up  the  qualities  of  one 
principle  under  the  name  of  another,  and  thus  is  in  error 
throughout. 

The  Machiavelian  doctrine^  that  religion,  though  false  as  to 
fact,  may  be  true  in  politics,  has  my  avowed  contempt.  I  am 
surprised  at  such  a  doctrine  from  Mr.  Hardman,  who,  at  least, 
has  been  so  much  of  a  Reformer  as  to  support  Reformers.  Such 
an  excuse  for  error  would  lead  to  a  justification  of  all  the  errors 
that  are  thrusted  upon  mankind.  The  good  government  and 
good  order  of  the  people  require  no  such  tricks  as  Mr.  Hardman 
has  here  represented  to  be  necessary.  They  are  to  .be  made 
happy  only  by  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  power 
over  them. 

From  the  late  charge  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  I  lately  extracted  a  similar  sentiment 
to  this  of  Mr.  Hardman>.  The  Bishop  says: — "A  wise  govern- 
ment will  not  desert  the  church|  whilst  the  church  remains  true  to 
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Itself.  A  free  goyernmcnt  cannot  subsist  without  religion,  nor 
religion  without  a  clergy."  Here  the  matter  at  issue  is  laid 
down  as  dogmatically,  as  if  it  wore  a  sctlk'd  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  church  and  what  constitutes  relis^ion.  The  in- 
ference of  the  statement  is,  that  a  wise  and  free  government 
will  always  have  a  church,  a  religion  and  a  clergy.  Mr.  Hard 
man  has  attempted  to  shew  somo  reasons  for  hiV  conclusions; 
but  the  Bishop  has  shewn  none.  I  make  the  contrary  as- 
sertion, that  a  government  can  noither  be  wise  nor  free  which  is 
associated  with  a  church,  &  reli-^ion,  and  a  clergy,  and  1  find  sonnd 
premises  for  my  inference,  in  the  proof,  that  no  kind  of  religion  is 
founded  on  facts,  that  it  teaclies  nothing  useful  to  be  known,  that 
it  is  a  soured  of  dissension,  and  that  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  all  who 
are  subject  to  it.  If  the  people  be  ignorant,  what  has  kept  them 
ignorant?  They  have  never  wanted  religious  instrnctioo.  If 
they  be  ignorant,  give  them  useftil  knowledge.  If  creduloos,  teach 
them  to  be  sceptical  by  resting  on  nothing  but  that  which  is  sup- 
ported by  analogical  or  demonstrative  proofs.  And  to  whom 
can  a  people  be  ungrateful?  How  can  mblime  mysteries  pastfind" 
ing  tmt  guide  them  to  the  paths  of  virtue?  Mr.  Hardroan  has 
not  examined  his  subject  deeply  enough.  He  draws  inferences 
from  the  most  shallow  premises. 

Had  not  this  piece  of  Mr.  Hardman's  come  to  me  in  the  shape 
of  actiallenge,  I  should  nothave  thought  it  worth  an  insertion.  Itis 
awkward  to  shrink  fromany  kind  of  challenge  by  persons  who  evi- 
dently have  not  examined  fairly  the  subject  on  which  they  write. 
What  do  we  find  in  Mr.  Hardman's  piece,  to  shew  that  religion  is 
true  or  useful  in  politics?  He  closes  his  scene  by  bringing  forth 
a  terrific  phantom,  as  a  necessary  principle  to  alarm  the  various 
tempers  of  mankind  into  a  state  of  quiescence.  But  what  will  he 
say  now  that  he  sees  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  island  too 
well  instructed  to  be  alarmed  by  such  a  phantom,  such  a  creature 
of  the  imagination?  And  why  should  one  man  be  terrified  into  a 
passive  state  of  being  more  than  another  ?  Let  Mr.  Hardman  say 
who  have  a  just  right  to  be  governors  and  priests,  if  such  a  go- 
vermnent  be  necessary,  and  whether  a  people  left  to  delegate  their 
own  authorities  would  delegate  such  authorities? 

If  this  be  the  only  defence  of  religion,  I  pity  those  who  sop- 
port  it.  And  I  detest  the  hypocrisy  that  imposes  on  another  for 
a  fact,  that  which  the  prop<^ser  knows  to  be  a  fable.  This  is 
tyranny  and  vice  in  its  worst  sense.  If  Mr.  Hardroan  cannot  pub- 
licly express  his  true  sentiments,  he  had  better  be  silent :  he  is 
not  in  a  situation  to  be  a  challenger  about  opinions,  nor  to  be  an 
instructor  of  the  public.  Because  a  man  can  write,  it  is  no  reason 
that  he  must  write.  Wishing  to  be  careful  as  to  the  matter  with 
which  I  fill  the  Republican  in  future,  I  shall  set  my  face  against 
all  pieces,  even  chajlenges,  that  are  not  well  arid  respectably 
written.  EICHARP  CARLILE. 
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TO  MR.  R.    CARLILE,   FLEET^TREET,   LONDON. 


ToQtesles  fois  vous  donnerez    an  wftf  conduit  a  la- Veritb,  elle  voa» 
Arr^era. — Mbrilhon. 


Si  a,  Paris^   Deeember,  1825. 

The  Society  here,  for  the  cognizance  of  the  General  State  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty,  desire  to  offer  you  their  congratulations 
on  regaining  yonr  freedom. 

To  you,  praise  is  due,  for  your  patient  endurance  of  unjust 
and  impolitic  persecution :  wbilc.your  enemies  may  confess,  witK 
hope,  that,  to  you,  England  owes  more  for  future  peace  and 
surety,  than  to  any  other  man  alive. 

By  your  efforts,  the  Throne  ismore  solid  beneath  the  King — 
estates  more  confirmed  to  the  Nobility,  while  the  Commonaltj 
have  better  hope  to  increased  enjoyment  from  the  abolition  of 
Tythes. 

In  this  regard,  the  Society  beseech  you  to  %e  temperate,  not 
puffed  up,  but  to  continue  by  moial  and  reasonable,  yet  choice 
publications,  to  inform  the  rising  generation  :  and  in  that  respect 
jlhey  farther  beseech  you  to  make  as  much  as  possible  subservient 
to  the  Lancasterian  system  of  rastruction. 
.  Whe^n  the  travelling  Secretary  of  the  Society  arrives  in  London,^ 
he  will  be  furnished  with  such  works  as  may  be  useful  to  you.  in 
the  meantime,  they  request  you  to  search  for  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished about  one  hundred  years  ago,  entitled  the  "  Quaker's 
Pleas  against  Tythes."  It  is  probable,  if.  you  have  it  not, 
that  Mr.  Hone  or  Dr.  John  Walker,  may  point  out  to  you  where- 
a  copy  may  be  found. 

The  enclosed  paper  on  that  subject^  published  by  them,  has,  by 
various  means,  been  forwarded  to  you  ;  but  fearing  their  non-ar- 
rival a  copy  is  now  sent.*  * 

Wishing  you  health  and  prosperity,  I  subscribe  myself 

(by  order)      Your  obedient  Servant,        LE  CLEIIC  (i4/a). 

P.  S.  From  myself,  I'have  to  observe,  that  1  rejoice  to  know- 
I/ondon  has  the  prospect  of  an  University.  Hese,  at  Paris^  in- 
struction is  general,  and  generally  gratuitous.  In  this  respect 
the  Government  is  liberal. 

I  hope,  to  this  University,  Loid9n  will  have  near  it,  as  here^  a. 
Garden  of  Plants,  and  a  Museum.  That  garden,  with  its  mu- 
seum,, ia  the  true  authentic -Holy  Bible.  It  has  God  for  its  Au-^ 
thor ;  instruction  for  its  intention  ;  and  truth,  without  any  mixture 
of  error,  for  its  matter.  The  works  of  Creation  there  displayed 
inspire  piety,  fill  the  mind  with  admiration,  and,  at  the  same  time, - 
afford  an  endless  subject  of  contemplation  and  useful  study.. 

•  No  copy  of  this  kind  has  reached  me. — R.  C. 

\ 
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MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  135,  FLEET  STREET. 


Dear  Sir,  Dec.  9,  1825. 

I  HEAR,  with  pleasure,  that  you  are  no  longer  within  the  walls  of 
the  English  Bastille,  but  returned  to,  or  shortly  expteted  in 
town ;  and,  although  as  yet  an  entire  stranger  to  your  person,  I 
cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  tendering  you  my  warmest 
thanks,  not  only  for  your  good  intentions,  which*  even  your  oppo- 
nents must  admit,  but  also  for  your  very  eminent  public  serrkes 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth. 

In  my  opinion,  as  I  believe  yon  are  in  that  of  most  people  who 
think  at  all,  you  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  injured  of  mankmd, 
and,  as  such,  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you,  most  sincerely,  on 
TOur  return  in  health,  to  your  family,  your  friends,  and  your 
home,  after  vour  long,  and,  in  the  end,  successful  struggle  against 
tyranny  of  the  basest  and  most  detestable  kind. 

During  your  4^just  and  infamous  imprisonment,  thousands 
admired,  but  no  one,  I  assure  you,  more  than  myself,  the  ua- 
daunted  firmness  with  which  you  sustained  your  sufierings  md 
supported  your  opinion*  The  constancy  of  yoar  endeavoart  to 
establish,  and,  as  yet,  with  success,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  discussion — the  courage  and  address  you  have, 
evinced,  on  all  occasions,  in  opposing  despotism,  even  till 
the  monster  became  exhausted  by  her  own  exertions,  looked 
'wildly  around  for  a  moment  in  despair,  deserted  her  prey,  and 
shrunk  from  the  contest.  She  is  now  taking  breath,  but  whetiier 
she  means,  like  a  cowardly  assassin,  when  a  little  restored,  to  at- 
tack you  again,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine ;  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely, as  despair,  brought  on  by  disappointment,  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  madness,  and  lest  that  should  be  the  case,  in  the 
present  instance,  you  will  do  well  not  to  be  entirely  off  your 
l^ard,  but  rather  assume  a  posture  of  defence. 

The  eclat  of  the  example  which  you  have  set  the  world  for 
courage  and  perseverance  in  a  good  dause,  has  already,  I  am 
convinced,  infused  a  germ  in  the  minds  of  our  young  country- 
men ,  that  will,  ere  long,  cause  hundreds  of  Carliles  to  spring  up, 
who,by  opposition,  will  become  an  Hydra,  if  I  maybe  allowedsnch 
a  metaphor  on  such  an  occasion,  that  no  Priestcraft,  nor  any  other 
craft,  will  be  able  hereafter  to  destroy  :  but  will  flourish,  as  yon 
have  done,  by  opposition.  The  more  they  are  o]^K>sed,  in  sudi 
a  cause,  the  more  will  their  numbers  and  resolution  increase. 
Witness  the  young  men  in  Newgate,  Messrs.  Campion  and 
friends,  Editors  of  the  Magasine,  and  elsewhere,  already ;  all 
sprung,  in  so  short  a  time,  from  one  single  root ;  and  that  the 
like  feeling,  that  has  piervaded  them,  may  speedily  become  ge- 
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neral,  is  the  constant  wish,  and  fervent  prayer  of,  dear  Sir,  your 
very  sincere  friend  and  admirer,  C.  W.  HARRIS. 

P.  S;  You  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  yet,. the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  LONDON. 


Dbae  Sir,     •  Bristol,  Dec.   12th,  1825. 

With  very  great  pleasure,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  a  large 
party  of  four  true  friends j  dined  together  a  few  days  since 
to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your  liberation,  and  on  your 
triumph  over  your  Christian  persecutors,  Aveak  and  silly  enemies, 
to  wish  you  every  success  in  your  future  career  of  life,  and  farther 
to  express  their. nigh  sense  of  approbation,  for  the  noble  and  spi- 
rited conduct  which  you  have  so  ably  displayed  while  so  basely 
incarcerated   by  an  English  Inquisition  in  a  Bastile. 

The  meeting,  Sir,  was  formed  on  the  present  occasion  for  the 
above  name4  purpose ;  but  it  is  intended  for  the  future  to  hold  an 
anniversary  on  the  18th  of  November,  as  the  day  of  your  libera- 
tioB,  and  I  believe  also  of  your  first  entering  that  prison,  from 
whence  emanated  the  only  Free  Press  during  your  term  of  con- 
^iiement,  a  period  to  be  hailed  with  true  joy  and  triumph  by  all 
friends  of  freedom  to  independence  and  happiness. 

A  general  wish.  Sir,  also  prevailed  that  as  early  a  period  as 
convenient  you  would  make  a  visit  among  us,  and  as  I  feel  con- 
fident that  you  will  do  so,  I  can  only  add  that  to  no  part  of  the 
coantry  can  your  talent  be  so  usefully  directed  as  where 
bigotry,  hypocrisy,  igtiorance  and  selfishness  prevail  to  the  utmost 
^exteia^t. 

The  meeting  afforded  the  greatest  gratification  to  all  the  party, 
whiefa  broke  up  at  an  early  hour,  regretting  however  that  not  oce 
.  fire  shovel  hat  gentleman  was  present  to  communicate  to  his 
getng  that  a  large  party  of  Materialists  could  meet,  discuss  mo- 
rality, aivd  depart  without  that  noise  and  confusion  that  generally 
prevails  at  their  Bible  and  Missionary  meetings. 
*  I  have  selected  the  subjoined  Toasts  and  Sentiments  given  on 
the  occasion,  to  show  our  friends,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
how  ever  we  may  be  deficient  in  number,  we  endeavour  to  com- 
pensate for  it,  by  soundness  of  principle. 

Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  the  honest  and  noble  advocate  of  the  people  and 
their  r^ts. 

The  Fiiodng  Press,  may  it  contioae  to  be  free,  aud  flourish  under  sucii 
ao  abU  Champion  as  Mr.  Richard  Carlile. 

The  immortal  memory  of  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  Rights  of  Map, 
Common  Sense,  See.  with  reforination  to  his  Calumniators. 

The  immortal  memory  of  Elihu  PaImer,authoroftbe  Principles  of  Nature. 
OGiven  by  a  worthy  and  veteran  friend  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
him.) 

The  brave  Prisoners  in  Newgate,  William  Campion,  Richard  Ilassel, 
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Tiioinas  Uilev  Perry,  and  John  Clarke,  mn^  they  be  speediW  released,  i 

all  Mr.  Carlilc's  assistants,  who   have  suffered  in  the  noble  stroggU  fffr 
lieli^ous  Freedom. 

The  Joint  Stock  Book  Cooipany,  with  its  supporters,  and  may  the 
volumes   it  sends  forth  speedily  aisplace  the  Jew  Books  or  Bible. 

Mrs.  Carlile,  may  shQ  never'foi-sake  tiie  good  cause  for  which  she  has 
been  so  vilely  persecuted. 

Misb  Mary  Ann  Carlile,  may^she  ever  continue  in  the  pnncipies  she  so  ablj 
advocated. 
[;  The  Females  of  Great  Britain,  may  they  all  speedily  become  Materialists. 

The  American  form  of  Government. 

Total  Annihilation  to  the  Biack  Slugs,  that  devour  the  seventh  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

Tne  Fen  Knife  that  deprived  the  Country  of  a  Tyrant.' 

Mr.  William  Cobbett",  every  possible  praise  for  his  great  exertions  and 
success  again^-t  the  paper  money  system ;  may  he  speedily  be  honest  enough 
to  acknowledge  his  error  in  advocating  religion,  and  follow  Mr.  Richard 
Carlile  in  die  true  path  to  human  happiness. 

The  American  Editor  of  Thomas  Faine's  Age  of  Reason.— -X^oionel  Fel- 
lows., 

Jeremy  Bentharo,  Esq. 

Dr.  Kentish,  the  tried  Friend  of  the  People  and  of  Religious  and  Poli- 
tical Liberty. 

Mr.  Sampson  Mackey. 

The  immortal  memories  of  Mirabaud,  Volney  and  Voltaire  were  seve- 
rally drunk. 

May  Men  of  Science  be  honest,  aod  cease  to  support  Religious  Super* 
stitioa  in  opposition  to  their  own  better  knowledge. 

May  Materialists  rapidly  increase  and  every  sect  in  Reli^on  disappear. 

May  the  Image  of  the  immortal  Thomas  Pnine  haunt  the  imaginations 
of  Kings  und  Courtiers,  till  they  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

'Fhe  Stones  of  the  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Meeting  Houses  in  the  high- 
ways; the  Parsons,  and  Soldiers  breaking  them;  Mr.R.  Carlile  their  General 
Surveyor  for  twelve  months,  and  only  what  they  earn  for  them  to  eat. 

The  Majesty  of  the  People,  the  only  true  Majesty. 

These,  Sir,  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  party  assembled  to 
a  man  and  though  composed  of^able  and  respectable  men,  I  great- 
ly regret  a  certain  part  of  the  proceeding,  I  mean  privacy,  for 
had  such  a  meeting  been  held  in  a  public  room  a  loss  of  licence 
would  have  been  sure  to  follow,  and  possibly  ruin  to  a  worthy 
family;  even  in  a  private  one  many  whose  good  wishes Vere  with 
ua  were  prevented  by  fear  from  attending,  lest  their  bread  now 
80  hardly  earned  should  be  wrenched  from  them  by  their  igno- 
rant and  narrow-minded  employers,  though  in  every  way  worthy 
and  respectable  as  tradesmen.  As  it  was,  I  make  not  the  least 
doubt,  had  our  retreat  been  known,  it  would  have  been  broken  in 
on  by  someDruTi^^n  MagistratCy  as  was  the  case  lately  when  some 
young  people  were  innocently  amusing  themselves  with  a  dance. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  next  meeting  will  be  an  open  one,  as  I 
trust,  by  that  time,  the  petty  power  'of  local  despotism  will  be 
crushed,  and,  consequently,  fear  unknown. 
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Your  frietad,  Mr.  Green,  was  present  with  a  party  of  bis  friends, 
and  desires  that  his  name  may  not  be  kept  §ecret. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  self  and  friends, 
yours,  ever  truly, 

B.  HART, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

£.    s.    d.  £.  $.   d. 


A  disciple  of  John  Wesley 

converted  to  Materialism 0    2    0 
Mr.  Pratt,  for  the  men  in 

Newgate         ....    0    3     0 


Mr.  J.  D,  Dawson,  of  Be- 
verley, Yorksliire     .,200 

A  Friend 2     2     0 

W,  J.  for  Oct.  and  Nov.      0    4    0 
Ditto  for  W.  Campion     .020 

Having  arrived  in  London,  I  beg  leave,  most  sincerely,  to  thank 
all  those  persons  who  have  supported  me  by  their  subscriptions 
during  my  imprisonment.  To  them,  I  owe  the  advantages  which 
I  have  gained  during  the  last  six  years,  and  toward  them,  I  feel 
the  due  measure  of  gratitude.-  But  grateful  as  I  am,  and  as  I 
ought|to  be,  for  the  past,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  say,  that  I  hope  no 
new  subscriptions  will  be  opened- for  me  so  long  as  I  am  at  liberty 
to  strive  for  myself.  The  men  in  Newgate,  Hassell,  Ferry, 
Clarke  and  Campion,  are  deserving  of  whatever  support  can  be 
given  to  them  in  the  way  of  subscription,  so  long  as  they  remain 
prisoners.     Jeffries  is  liberated ,  and  will  be  able  to  support  himself. 

Useful  as  these  subscriptions  are,  when  a  man  is  struggling  with 
oppression  or  disaster,  they  cease  to  \i^  useful,  they  become  mis- 
chievous, when  sought  and  obtained  by  men  who  are  free  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  labour.  For  myself,  I  can  say,  that  I  had  ra- 
ther be  left  to  make  a  fortune  by  my  own  bodily  and  mental  labour, 
than  to  have  one  given  to  me. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Joint  Stock  Book  Company,  either  in  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  in  any  aliquot  part  of  a  hundred,  of  or  above 
five  pounds,  are  now  the  desirable  thing.  And  it  will  be  also  ne- 
cessary to  have  them  before  the  first  of  January,  where  the  sub- 
scriber wishes  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  concern  from  the 
commencement,  or  in  the  first  quarter.  Benefits  there  certainly 
will  be,  and  they  will  be  greatest  at  the  onset;  because  we  shall 
first  print  books  thathave  never  before  been  printed  in  this  country, 
I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  thing,  and  I  will 
stake  my  reputation  on  its  well  being,  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  the 
prospectus.  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Printing  Office,  Dec.  13.  . 


Notice. — Country  Agents  aria  desired  not  to  remit  country      •* 
bank  notes,  as  we_  cannot  be  responsible  for  them  amid  the  pre- 
sent crash  of  banks  and  wreck  of  paper  money,  R.  C. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  REPUBLICAN. 


On  the  Ortat  Check  given  to  Leamimg  and  Seiencey  bf  ike  Intro' 
ductian  of  Cknstiamiy. 

From  the  days  of  Homer,  who  flourished  upwards  of  700  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Coq- 
stantine,  in  the  4th  century,  when  Christianity  became  general  in 
Europe,  we  find  a  long  list  of  enlightened  philosophers,  historians, 
moralists,  poets,  and  men  generally  eminent  for  their  learning  and 
abilities.  From  the  days  of  Constantine,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Art  of  Printing,  in  the  15th  century,  learning  was  very  much,  nay, 
almost  entirely  neglected.  A  thousand  years  passed  away,  with- 
out producing  a  single  person,  at  all  eminent  in  any  description 
of  literature :  but  soon  after  the  printing-press  was  established, 
there  sprung  up  in  Europe,  a  host  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
every  department  of  philosophy  and  letters;  which  have  been 
succeeded  to  the  present  day.  This  being  the  case,  as  unques- 
tionably it  is,  we  naturally  look  about,  for  a  cause  of  the  general 
ignorance  that  prevailed  between  the  4th  and  the  15th  centuries. 
It  cannot  be  ;iupposed  that  nature  withheld  from  man,  during  that 
long  period,  tne  same  degree  of  mental  capacity  and  intellect, 
which  she  bestowed  upon  preceding  and  subsequent  generations, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  look  for  some  external  cause,  which 
produced  those  '^  dark  af  es*'  of  mankind,   after  they  had  been 

phy, 


surrounded  with  philosophy,  arts  and  sciences. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  the 
minds  of  men  were  less  shackled  by  a  religious  and  superstitious 
education,  than  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  Romans 
and  Grecians,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  their  histories,  cul- 
tivated learning  and  the  sciences  more  than  religious  dogmas  and 
creeds.  Religion  and  religious  sects  seem  to  have  been  rather 
tolerated  than  enforced ;  while  men  of  real  learning  and  genius 
never  failed  to  meet  with  countenance  and  support.  But  when 
Christianity  had  gotten  a  solid  footing,  it  acted  like  a  canker 
worm  to  every  thing  rational  and  useful  among  mankind.  Learn- 
ing was  disregarded,  if  not  discouraged,  as  having  a  tendency  to 
draw  mens'  minds  to  an  affection  for  temporal  things,  rather  than 
for  "  spiritual."  The  religion  of  Jesus  taught  men  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  not  even  so  much  as  to  food 
and  raiment.  The  doctrines  of  **  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow," 
and  ''  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  foolishness  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,"  are  found  amongst  the  wise  maxims  of  the  Gospel.  No 
wonder  then  that  such  precious  doctrines,  when  embraced  by 
men  ir  power,  should  in  a  few  generations,  reduce  mankind  to  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  supentition.  Philosophers,  Moralists,  and 
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HistorianB,  were  superseded  by  Bishops,  Friars,  and  Monks,  and 
the  latter. fauod  out  the  art  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expence 
of  the  people ;  by  persuading'  them  to  bestow  the  most  abject 
veneration  on  the  relics  of  those,  who  by  the  most  frantic  and  in- 
coherent preaching, /)r  acting,  when  ahve,  had  acquijed  the  ap- 
pellation of  saints.  These  they  sold  to  the  people  at  extravagant 
prices,  and  persuaded  them,  when  on  their  death-beds,  to  leave, 
their  possessions  for  pious  purposes,  in  other  words,  tp  give  them 
to  the  priesthood,  who  revelled  upon  them  in  the  grossest  luxury, 
debauchery  and  indolence.  The  truth  of  this  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  Dr.  Mosheim  and  most  other  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
histbry.  At  length,  however,  the  printing  press  came  forth  like 
the  bright  sun,  to  disperse  the  mist  that  so  long  had  obscured 
the  mind  of  man.  The  writings  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  laid  before  the  public  in 
large  editions ;  so  that  learning  might  now  be  acquired  at  a  com- 
paratively cheap  rate.  This  state  of  things  soon  produced  a  host 
of  literati  in  Christendom,  and  wherever  the  influence  of  that 
mighty  engine  has  extended  learning  has  gotten  too  firm  a 
hold  among  mankind  to  be  again  rooted  out  by  a  priesthood, 
whose  policy  has  at  all  times  been,  to  keep  mankind  in  a  state  of 
superstitious  ignorance.  I'he"  Mechanics*  Institutions"  are  a  still 
fiirther  powerful  means  of  distributing  useful  knowledge  among 
the  operatives  of  the  country. 

You,  too,  Mr.  Carlile,  though  last,  are  not  the  least  in  promoting 
this  good  work.  You  have,  after  a  struggle  of  6  or  8  years,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  your  enemies,  who  were  also  the 
enemies  of  every  description  of  useful  knowledge.  You  have  es- 
tablished FREE  DISCUSSION  in  Britain,  so  that,  hence  forward, 
we  need  not  look  to  the  universities,  as  the  only  seminaries  of 
science.  We  may  now  look  foi  ward  for  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  and  the  Stage,  to  rise  from  among  our 
Mechanics.  As  to  the  pulpit,  I  hope  and  expect,  that,  ere  long, 
it  will  be  filled  for  very  different  purposes,  than  to  preach  to  the 
people  the  most  stupid,  extravagant,  absurd  and  immoral' doc- 
trines, that  ever  disgraced  any  age  'or  nation. 
,   December  5th,  1825.  I.  G. 

PAINE'S  BIRTH  DAY. 


Vakious  suggestions  about  a  public  dinner  to  congratulate  me 
on  the  end  of  my  imprisonment  have  been  made ;  but  I  have  en* 
treated  all  friends  who  have  made  such  suggestions,  to  defer  it 
until  the  Anniversary  of  Mr.  Paine's  Birth-day,  to  make  but  one 
dinner,  and  that  in  the  best  manner  of  doing  those  things. 
Further  and  early  notice  as  to  place,  price  of  tickets,  &c.  will  be 
given.  R.  C. 
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LONDON. 


Its  atmosphere  has,  in  the  last  week^  been,  to  me,  almost  as 
cruel  a  punisbmenty  as  a  whipping  in  Dorchester  Gaoi  woold 
have  been.  Pleasant,  horrid  London  I  What  a  atrange  mixtaoe 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  most  disagreeable  beings  we  meet! 
What  beauty  in  its  shops^what  filth  in  iU  alleys  and  in  its 
streets !  It  is  the  emporium  of  knowledge  and  of  ignonmoe— of 
health  and  of  disease— of  g(K>d  and  of  bad  habits — of  virtue  and  of 
vice— of  human  beauty  and  of  human  ugliness.  There  is  some- 
thing higher,  and  something  lower,  in  the  mankind  of  London, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Here  we  see 
splendour  exhausted  on  person,  dwelling  and  equipage  illustrated 
by  a  contact  with  the  extreme  of  rags,  filth,  and  disease.  There 
we  perceive  a  commercial  inteccourse,  on  which  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  millions  depend,  yesterday  calm  and  steady,  to- 
day in  a  state  of  ebullition.  A  bank  breaks —banks  are  break- 
ing and  will  all  break,  and  affluent  thousands  feel  thenfseives  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  b^gga^ry.  London  is  a  mixture  of  substance 
and  froth ;  mixed  with  some,  with  some  separate.  Some  are  all 
substance — some  all  froth.  All  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
Property  changes  hands  here  more  rapidly  than  in  any  bther  part 
of  the  country.  The  capitalist  of  yesterday  is  a  pauper  or  a 
suicide  to-day. 

A  contempt  for  religion  shews  itself  powerfully,  as  a  prominent 
feature  among  the  thinking  part  of  London's  people,  while  reli- 
gion thrives  with  its  filth  and  its  ignorance,  and  almost  every  alley 
has.  its  religious  congregation.  .  But  a  great  general  change  has 
taken  place  ttiroughout  the  country  on  this  head.  It  is  now  a 
part  atid  parcel  of  the  Common  Law  of  the  Land,  *tliat  religion  is 
not  defensible  aad  is  properly  assaulted  as  a  vice !  Admirable 
change  !  Why  does  not  the  Vice  Society  change  and  assist  me 
in  the  assai^lt  upon  the  vice  of  religion  ? 

I  do  not  ifeel  at  home  in  London  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  neither 
house  nor  shop.  The  disconnection  of  shop,  dwelling,  and  print- 
ing-office, makes  business  irksome  and  strange,  and  I  must  ask 
pardon  for  a  few  weeks,  until  this  can  be  mended,  for  any  Httic 
neglects  that  may  occur. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  I  attended,  as  privately  as  possible,  the 
"^  meeting  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  at  the  Paul's  Head, 
Cateaton-street.  It  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  if  well  ma- 
naged, and»  at  once,  I  make  a  call  upon  it  to  allow  the  most  free 
discussion.  Until  this  be  announced,  I  feel,  that  I  ouglit  not  to 
take  any  public  part  in  it.  The  doctrine  of  materialism  against 
spiritualism  has  hitherto  been  excluded.     This  is  my  peealiar 
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'doctrine,  and  I  ought  not  to  give  aid  to  any  thing  below  it.  To 
gain  this  point  would  greatly  shorten  the  discussions,  and  they 
are  now  extended  with  nonsense  to  wearisomeness.  Free  discus* 
sion  produces  the  most  mild  discussions,  for,  with  it,. personal 
inyective  is  not  felt  to  be  a  useful  weapon.  • 

I  have  shaken  hands  with  many  friends  ;  but  many  have  called 
to  see  me  while  absent,  and  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  call 
i^ioa  many  npon^whom  1  wish,  and  feel  it  a  duty,  to  call.  1  wiTt 
meet  any  person  at  appointment,  and,  jn  other  respects,  I  ask 
credit  for  a  short  time  for  the  best  and  most'  grateful  disposition 
toward  all  who  have  assisted  me  during:  ray  imprisonment. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


MONEY   MARKET,  BANKING  SYSTEM,  STOCKS,  PUB- 
LIC CREDIT,  &c. 


On  the  above  heads,  all  is  consternation  in  London  among  those 
who  are  connected  with  them.  It  is  high  time,  that  the  present 
banking  and  funding  systems  were  broken  up,  and  while  there  is 
a  desperate  run  against  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  public  writer 
to  heighten  the  panic  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  pub- 
lic mischief.  Country  bank  notes  in  London  are  not  considered 
to  be  worth  their  weight  in  other  waste  paper.  London  Banks 
have  gone  within  the  last  few  days  whose  strength  was  doubted 
by  but  few,  if  any.  Wot  one  of  them  ought  to  be  trusted  another 
day  upon  the  present  system  of  credit  and  paper  money.  No 
bank  can  stand  a  fair  run  under  this  system,  and  though  many 
get  propped  by  artificial  means,  all  must  eventually  sink.  The 
present  seems  to  be  the  best  possible  season  to  break  up  the 
system,  and  lamentable  as  will  be  the  affair  to  thousands,  or  mil 
lions,  it  will  be  lees  so  now,  than  at  any  future  time.  There  is  no 
security  in  depositing  property  in  any  of  the  existing  money 
establishments.  R.  C. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  ,1 36,  FLEET-STREET. 


Sia, 
'Most  respectfully  do  I  present  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
your  liberation  from  a  long  and  unjust  imprisonment,  and  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  wanted  but  little  encouragement  to  have 
become  your  assassins.  'Such  is  Christianity  and  boasted 
British  justice !  An  imprisonment  from  which  you  have  come 
forth  pure  as  refined  gold  from  the  crucible  ;  with  a  character  sin- 
gularly honourable,  just  and  unimpeachable ;  gloriously  established 
on  the  firm  basis  of  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  integrity;  which 
no  enemy  can  behold  with  indifierence,  nor  without  feelings  of 
envy,  fear,  shame,  and  regret;  and  which  every  friend  must  con- 
template with  the  highest  approbation,  satisfaction,  confidence. 
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and  esteem,  as  an  andeaiaMo^  Uemtf  and  prOM|pft'  4t  mare  ho- 
nour, worth,  aod  moral  rectityde.  Spealuag  as  I  am,  VtdtB  ytrj 
like  flattering  a  man  to  his  face,  which  aome  do  not  approve  of, 
and  which  too  .'generally  hordsraoa  dasy  oc-iMa—aa.  kw^' 
at  your  mercy;  but  I  h'ive  reasons  for  paying  my  reapecCfal  o«v« ; 
pUments,  and  for  not  carrying  them  farther  in  the  Dreseni  is- . 
stance.  Yonr  case  lA  before  the  world  written  In  deeds  to  which 
no  language  of  mine  can  do  jqatiee,  and  wbidi  will  nevar  tattt 
you  to  fall  into  either  oblivion  or  eontempt,  as  has  been  prophe- 
sied by  one  of  the  seaond-sight  seers  of  the  infallible,  doughty, 
dogmatic  journals,  Thb  News  !  To  whom,  with  your  perasissioii, 
Shebago  intends  to  address  a  few  complimentary  lines  onbia  an- 
common  candour  and  newly  assumed  decided  character,  and  no 
less  on  his  charity,  good  language,  and  nncooiBioa  foietighiL. 
Yon  are,  Sir,  standing  thus,  and  such  is  your  case,  I  am  going, 
but  with  di6Sdence  and  respect,  to  lay  my  case  before  yon.  i\ira 
I  feel  ashamed,  and  almost  afraid  to  reveal  eveti  to  yourself  the 
miserable  secret — that  you  have  had  a  Greenwich  CoUegemam  for 
a  Correspondent  in  the  ardent  but  forlorn  Shehago*  1  have  been, 
for  some  time  an  inmate  of  this  building,  hopeless  distress  drove 
me  here,  where  I  have  nothing  except  a  bare  snstenauce,  withoat 
liberty,  and  in  constant  danger  of  losing  even  that,  and  .gaining 
a  cell  in  Hoxton.  Judge,  then,  how  gladly  I  would  accept  of  a 
change — how  anxiously  I  wish  for  it,  were  I  only  to  obtain  a  sob* 
ststence  without  the  fear  of  a  mad-house  before  my  eyes«  Any 
one  of  the  letters  of  Shebago  would  obtua  me  that  in- 
dulgence, as  they  have  just  enough  of  that  kind  of  seuwt  sad 
spirit  wfxich  would  most  assuredly  gain  their  author  the  unquali- 
fied character  of  confirmed  madness: — A  term  that  I  have  more 
than  once  known  to  be  substitutedibr  and  confounded  with  sense 
and  reason.  The  purport,  then,  of  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is 
simply  to  inquire,  if  you  can  any  way  find  me  an  employment 
where  I  can  be  useful  to  you  and  maintain  myselC  1  woald  es- 
teem it  a  blessing,  and  believe  me  I  am  neither  ambttioas  ncr 
avaricious.  A  very  trifle  would  render  me  happy,  and  lemoTiag 
roe  out  of  this  would  grant,  me  content.  I  write  to  yon  wkh  a 
confidence  and  hope  not  commoa  in  my  correspondence  with  my 
betters.  Whatever  way  you  may  decide,  I  shall  ever  remain  the 
same  in  mind.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you  yMok,  aay 
concern  of  mine  and  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time,  and  retets 
my  thanks  for  the  notice  you  have  been  {jeased  to  take  of  aiy 
letters.  Indeed,  the  pains  you  have  been  at,  in  correcting  diem 
ibr  the  press,  make  them  as  much  or  more  yours,  than  those  of 
yoiir  much  obliged  and  humble  servant,  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Marlborough  Ward,  Royal  Hospital, 
Greenwich,  Dec.  14th,  1825. 

Printed  and  PublUhed  by  K.  Carlile,  155,  Fleet  Street. 
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No.  25,  Vol.  }%.]    Londok,  Friday,  Dec.  23,  1825-  [Prick  6d. 


BANKS— PAPER  MONEY^STOCKS— FUNDING  SYSTEM 
—FINANCE. 


To  write  at  this  moment,  upon  any  other  subject  than  the  above, 
would  be  to  shew  an  indifierence  toward  public  feeh'ng,  excited 
en  a  Bunions  matter.    The  paper  panic  of  the  last  fortnight  has 
superseded  every  other  consideration  ;  and  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  is  made  subservient  to  it.     Even  my  liberation 
has  been  worked  in  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  ; 
for  such  was  an  observation  ma<[e,  to  my  surprise,  by  a  country-- 
gestleman  not  unskilled  in  politics.     As  far  as  study  is  necessary 
to  understand  this  papcr-morey  subject,  I  confess  that  I  am  igno« 
rant ;  for  though  I  have  read  much  upon  it,  I  have  thought  but 
little.     But  I  have  uniformly  entertained  an  idea,  that  it  must  be 
a  bad  state  of  things,  as  to  legislation  and  government,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  about  the  price  of  stocks^ 
and  about  an  ephemeral  property,  which  exists  only  in  the  ima- 
gination when  fairly  sought.     The  real  property  of  the  country  is 
lost  sight  of  in  a  constant  attention  to  a  gambling  with  that  which 
is  but  a  spiritual  or  evanescent  property — a  mere  thing  of  the 
imagination.     The  spiritual  things    called  stocks  are  evidently 
only  convertible  to  real  property  upon  a  confined  scale,  or  in  a 
amaH  deeree ;  if  all  were  to  seek  that  conversion,  none  would  . 
6i]d  it.     You  can  only  sell  stocks  when  buyers  are  to  be  found. 
If  no  bayers  were  to  be  found,  the  thing  ceases  to  exist,  other 
than  in  the  disposition  of  such  a  legislature,  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  fonned,*  to  tax  the  existing  generation  with  the  bur- 
then of  an  interest  for  this  nominal  property.     So  long  as  there 
is  a  hope  that  such  a  legislature  will  be  found,  so  long  will  there 
be  a  gambling,  a  buying  and  selling,  and  all  sorts  of  tricks  with 
respect  to  what  are  called  stoi^ks;  so  long  will  there  be  no  secu- 
rity  for  the  industrious  labourer,  and  so  long  will  disappointment 
-and  misery  be  the  predominant  sensations  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     Real  property,  that  which  is  only  to  be  pioduced  by 
labour,  cannot  compete  with  this  nominal  property  created  by  a 
funding  and  banking  system,  and  the  former  is  unfairly,  uAJustly 
taxed,  to  support  the  mischievous  existence  of  the  latter. 

It  is  probable,  that  what  I  have  written  has  beeh  written  and 
spoken  a  thousand  times  before;  but  so  far,  I  have  not  copied. . 

Printed  and  Publiriied  by  R.  Cwrlile,  135|  Fleet  Street. 
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The  foregoing  sentences  are  a  plain  dealing  man's  view  of  the  fie- 
titious  property  called  stocks  or  funds.  I  am  now  about  to  eopj 
from,  and  to  review,  Mr.  Paine's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eng- 
lish System  of  Finance.  This  pamphlet  is  confessedly  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  text  book  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  educe  aay 
thing  new  from  it,  nor  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  exhibit  k  in 
a  strong  light,  at  a  moment  when  it  will  be  read  with  more  than 
usual  attention.  The  pamphlet  itself  is  sold  at  sixpence,  aiid  t# 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested,  as  to  their  pro- 
perty, or  in  their  depositings  of  property,  in  the  public  funds.  It 
can  be  safely  said  of  Mr.  Paine,  that  bis  penetration  was  so  great 
that  he  always  took  a  correct  view  of  all  political  afiairs.  He 
copied  from  no  party  men  ;  he  espoused  not  the  interests  df  a* 
few  against  that  of  the  many ;  he  looked  fairly  at  men  and  things 
and  sought  to  work  out  something  new  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma* 
jority ;  in  fact,  of  mankind  at  large.  This  is  no  where  more  risi- 
ble than  in  his  new  view  of  the  English  System  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Paine's  opening  paragraph  is  decisive  of  the  question ;  it 
IS  thus:—'*  Notiiing  they  say,   is  more  certain   than  death,  and 
nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying;  yet,  we  can  aK 
ways  fix  a  period  beyond  which  man  cannot  live,  and  within  some 
moment  of  which  he  will  die.     We  are  enabled  to  do  this,  not  by 
any  spirit  of  prophecy  or  foresight  into  the  event,  but  by  ob- 
servation of  what  has  happened  in  all  cases  of  human  or  animal 
existence.     If,  then,  any  other  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
System  of  Finance,  exhibits  in  its  progress,  a  series  of  S3nnptoms 
indicating  decay,  its  final  dissolution  is  certain,  and  the  period  of 
it  can  be  calculated  from  the  symptoms  it  exhibits."     If  the  reader 
can  perceive  that  the  National  Debt  has  gone  on  increasing,  if  he 
can  perceive,    that  there  has  been,  in  reality,  no  reduction  during 
the  ten  years  of  peace,  if  he  can  see,  that  the  late  panic  was,  or 
is  greater  than  any  that  occured  during  the  war,    greater   than 
any  that  has  before  happened,  he  may  rest  assured,  that  these 
are  so  many  symptoms  of  decay,  and  that  tlie  system  must  even- 
tually die,   and  be  annihilated.     The  time  when  is  as  difficoH  as 
to  say  the  time  when  a  man  will  die,  who  is  left  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.     I  told  Dr.  England,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dor- 
set, in  Februanr,  1822,  that  I   then  thought  that  the  funding 
system  would  be  broken  up  within  four  years,  or  by  1826,  and 
the  present  panic  is  evidently  one  of  its    death-throes.    The 
Doctor  scouted  the  idea,  and  wished  he  had  a  few  more  thou- 
sands in  the  funds,     lite    Gaoler   seconded    him.     What  do 
they  now  think  ? 

Mr.  Paine  proceeds  to  shew  the  progress  of  the  national  debt 
with  the  progress  of  war,  and  his  calculations  with  regftrd  to  the 
last  war  were  quite  within  compass.  In  treating  of  it,  he  has  the 
fbllowing  observation,  which  has  been  verified  to  a  certainty  in  the 
present  year.  He  8ays!-~'<It  will  not  be  from  the  inability  of  pro- 
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coxing  loans  that  the  system  will  break  up.  On  the  contracy»  it 
is  the  facility  with  which  loans  can  be  procured,  that  hastens  that 
event.  The  loans  are  altogether  paper  transactions,  aod  it  is  the 
eicess  of  them  that  bring  on^  with  accelerating  apeed^.that  pro- 
gressive depreciation  of  funded  paper  money  that  will  dissolve  the 
funding  system  ,**  How  very  characteristic  of  the  present  year  ? 
Though  our  own  government  has  not  been  borrowing  money,  the 
loans  to  foreign  governments  and  the  various  Joint  Stock.  Com- 
{Sanies  are  similar  indications. 

It  waa  observed  by  Mr.  Paine  and  followed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  as 
a  certainty,  that  an  abundant  issue  of  paper  money  lessened  the 
relative  value  of  sold  and  silver  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
produced  a  general  impoverishment  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Which  is  to  be  explained  by  saying,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
issue  of  paper  money  in  abundance,  the  journeyman,  whose  nomi- 
nal wages  are  twenty  shillings  per  week,  procures  less  and  less  of 
food  and  clothing  with  that  twenty  shillings,  in  proportion  with 
the  abundance  of  the  issues  of  paper  money.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  shew  the  why  and  the  wJierefore, 
as  the  markets  for  such  commodities,  as  are  called  the  necessaries 
of  life,  are  influenced  by  so  many  causes;  but  there  has  been  an 
effect  uniformly  visible  fxom  the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  that 
efifecthas  been  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  wages  of  the  labouring- 
man. 

*'  Public  credit,"  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Paine  to  be 
**  iu^jHcion  asleep."  Of  this  we  have  a  proof,  whenever  there  is 
a  run  upon  the  banks,  whenever  gold  is  asked  in  exchange  for 
bank  notes.  While  bank  notes  were  a  legal  tender,  banlcs  were  not 
so  liable  to  be  pressed,  as  the  Bank  of  England  or  any  other  bank 
will  issue  its  notes  with  more  facility,  and  upon  a  dififerent  species 
of  credit,  than  it  will  issue  gold.  Let  the  suspicion  of  the  public 
be  once  fairly  awaked,  and  away  go  all  the  banks,  all  the  stocks, 
and  all  that  wretched  system  of  finance,  by  which  knaves  profit 
and  by  which  the  honest  man  is  pillaged.  There  is  no  proportion 
between  the  gold  and  the  paper  mon^y  of  the  country,  and  our 
best  political  economists  deprecate  all  issues  of  paper  money 
that  are  not  to  be  paid  in  gold  with  facility.  Mr.  Paine  has  a 
pretty  illustration  of  this  matter,  he  says : — *'  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments that  has  kept  up  the  force  of  the  funding  system  is,  that  the 
interest  is  regularly  paid.  But  as  the  interest  is  always  paid  in 
Bank  Notes,  and  as  Bank  Notes  can  always  be  coined  for  the  pur-r 
pose,  this  mode  of  payment  proves  nothing.  The  point  of  proof 
is — can  the  Bank  give  cash  tor  Bank  Notes  on  which  the  interest 
is  paid  ?  If  it  cannot,  and  it  is  evident  it  cannot,  some  millions  of 
Bank  Notes  must  go  without  payment,  and  those  holders  of  Bank 
Notes  who  apply  last  will  be  worst  off.  When  the  present  quan- 
tity of  cash  in  the  Bank  shall  be  paid  away,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
siU9  to  s^e  how  any  ^ew  quantity  is  to  arrive..    None  will  arrive 
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from  taxes,  fbr  the  taxes  will  all  be  paid  in  Bank  Notes ;  and 
should  the  govern  men  I  refuse  Bank  Notes  in  payment  of  taxes, 
the  creditor  Bank  Notes  will  be  gone  at  once.  No  cash  will  arrive 
from  the  business  of  discounting  merchants'  bills ;  for  every  mer- 
chant will  pay  off  those  bills  in  Bank  Notes  and  not  in  cash. 
There  is  therefore  no  means  left  for  the  Bank  to  obtain  a  new  sup- 
ply of  cash,  after  the  present  quantity  be  paid  away." — ^Thia  is 
clear  at  the  present  day,  wherever  the  notes  of  a  bank  are  bronght 
in  in  quantities  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  gold  of  the  bank,  it  breaks, 
or  in  common  phrase,  stops  its  payments,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — it  ha$  nothing  left  wherewith  to  pay.  The  facility  of  is- 
suing Bank  Notes  has  made  the  managers  of  the  Bank  to  feel 
themselves  weighty  men.  They  speculate  beyond  their  real  means, 
and,  when  pressed,  feel  the  arrival  of  a  time  which  they  have  not 
anticipated  and  which  they  scarcely  thought  possible. 

The  political  changes  produced  by  a  failure  in  a  system  of  fi- 
nance are  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  matter,  and,  on  this 
head,  Mr.  Paine  narrates  his  experience  thus:—**  It  is  wortliy  of 
observation,  that  every  case  of  a  failure  in  finances,  since  the  sys- 
tem of  paper  money  began,  has  produced  a  revolution  in  govern- 
ment, either  total  or  partial.     A  failure  in  the  finances  of  France 
produced  the  French  Revolution.     A  failure  in  the  finance  of  the 
assignats  broke  up  the  Revolutionary  Government,  and  produced 
the  present  French  constitution.     A  failure  in  the  finances  of  the 
old  congress  of  America  and  the  embarrassments  it  brought  upon 
commerce,  broke  up  the  system  of  the  old  confederation  and  pro- 
duced the  present  federal  constitution.     If,  then,  we  admit  of  rea- 
soning by  comparison  of  causes  and  events,  a  failure  in  the  English 
finance  will  produce  some  change  in  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try."   There  is  not  a  question  but  it  will  do  so :  and  the  sooner 
the  better ;  for  it  is  much  wanted. 

The  Sinking  Fund  BubUe,  for  paying  off  the  debt  of  the  go- 
vernment, was  thus  apdy  illustrated  by  Mr.  Paine,  in  1796.  We 
have  seen  the  effect  as  htere  stated : — "  As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  project  of 
paying  off  the  national  debt  by  applying  a  million  a  year  for  that 
purpose,  while  he  continues  adding  more  than  twenty  millions  a- 
vear  to  it,  it  is  like  setting  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  after  a 
hare.  The  longer  he  runs  the  farther  he  is  off,"  And  yet,  what 
Solemn  saws  havd  we  heard  from  our  legislature  about  this  ridicu- 
lous sinking  Jund  !  Where  is  it  now?  The  very  name  was  a  pun 
upon  the  reality  of  the  thing — a  sinking  Jknd  !  All  goTemmen: 
funds  are  sinking  funds. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Paine's  is  quite  sufficient  to  com- 
'  muni^te  a  full  knowledge  upon  its  subject.  I  never  before  read 
it  with  the  same  effect  as  at  this  moment.  Almost  every  para- 
graph has  its  peculiar  beauty  and  force.  In  proceeding,  he  ob- 
serves : — *<  Though  all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actoally 
6xist  in  circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by  appear- 
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ances.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  .see  the  bankrupt  of  to* 
day  a  man  of  credit  but  the  day  before ;  yet  no  sooner  is  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs  known,  than  every  body  can  see  he  had  been 
insolvent  long  before.  In  London,  the  greatest  theatre  of  bank- 
ruptcy, in  Europe,  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  well  and  feelingly 
understood.''     Particularly  at  this  moment. 

The  following  paragraph  is  beautifully  illustratiye  of  the  subject: 
''  Do  we  not  see  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations y  disowns  the 
▼isionary  basis  upon  which  the  funding  system  is  built  ?  She  acts 
always  by  renewed  successions,  and  never  by  accumulating  ad- 
ditions perpetually  progressing.  Animals  and  vegetables,  men 
and  trees  have  existed  ever  since  the  world  began ;  but,  that 
existence  has  been  carried  on  by  succession  of  generations,  and 
not  by  continuing  the  same  men  and  the  same  trees  in  exist- 
ence that  existed  first;  and  to  make  room  for  the  new  she 
removes  the  old.  Everv  natural  idiot  can  see  this.  It  is  the 
stock-jobbing  idiot  only  that  mistakes.  He  has  conceived  that  art 
can  do  what  nature  cannot.  He  is  teaching  her  a  new  system— 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  man  to  die — that  the  scheme  of  crea- 
tion can  be  carried  on  upon  the  plan  of  the  funding  system — that 
it  can  proceed  by  continual  additions  of  new  beings,  like  new 
loans,  and  all  live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the 
graves,  thou  idiot,  and  learn  the  folly  of  thy  arithmetic  1" 

My  last  extract  is  made  to  show  how  strongly  it  was  corrobo- 
rated in  the  last  week,  by  the  connection  of  the  Ministers  with 
the  Bank  Directors.  We  are  told,  that  they  were  in  consultation 
by  night  and  day,  and  the  result  we  find  to  be  an  issue  of  paper- 
money.  Mr.  Paine  has  the  {ollowing  remark : — '*  There  has  al- 
ways existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mysterious,  suspicious  connection^ 
between  the  Minister  and  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  which 
explains  itself  no  otherwise  than  by  a  continual  increase  of  Bank 
Notes."  This  is  their  panacea ;  but  still  their  patient  must  die 
and  their  medical  applications  go  on  to  be  less  and  less  availing. 

RICHARD  CARULE. 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPiCER  EpiCTETUS  AND  HIS  SOK. 


Epictetus.  I  feel  deatii  fast  approaching,  I  have  not  many  mi- 
nutes to  live.  You  may  retain  a  ^easing  remembrance  of  me  my 
son,  for  I  have  employed  my  time  and  aH  the  talents  I  possess- 
ed in  trying  to  improve  (the  world  and  in  endeavouring  to 
diifiinish  the  extent  of  human  suffering.  I  expect,  however,  that 
you  will  not  dishonour  my  memory  by  giving  vent  to  useless  tears 
and  lamentations— I  expect  you  will  follow  the  path  I  have  tra- 
ced out,  and  lend  your  assistance  towards  banishing  vice  and 
misery  from  the  world  by  enlightening  the  multitude.    I  die  coo- 
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tented  and  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  vhen  I  tliink  my  means 
of  doing;  good  will  not  be  ended  by  my  death ;  as  I  shall  leave  be- 
hind me  in  the  person  of  my  son^  a  willing  and  sincere  agent  in 
the  great  and  good  cause  of  exterminating  ignorance ;  and  in 
teaching  people  to  exert  their  understanding;  and  to  diink  and 
judge  for  themselves.  Let  me  hear  you  declare  that  yonr  sole 
aim  will  be  to  ameliorate,  by  dispelling  ignorance,  the  condition 
of  mankind. 

Son,  You  may  die  happy  my  honoured  father,  for  rest  assured 
after  the  noble  example  you  have  given  me,  I  shall  think  no  other 
pursuit  worthy  of  my  attention  and  time.  But  you  seem  to  have 
no  apprehensions  at  the  approach  of  death,  do  you  feel  no  regret 
at  quitting  all  sensation  ? 

£.  Wherefore  should  I  feel  regret  at  a  circumstance  beyond 
all  human  control.  Could  I  avert  it  by  regret,  there  woura  be 
some  reason  for  regretting,  and  I  should  make  no  scruple  to  use 
those  means  of  prolonging  my  Atay  here,  since  I  can  still  employ 
myself  usefully  for  my  fellow  creatures.  But  as  I  hare  no  con- 
trol over  the  event,  I  suffer  no  whining  to  disturb  my  last  few 
hours  of  existence — But  let  me  ask  you,  wherefore  should  I  feel 
any  apprehensions  at  dying  ? 

Son.  Because  it  appears  to  me,  that  you  are  on  the  brink  eidier 
of  total  annihilation,  and  that  sensation  shrinks  from;  or  you  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  state  of  existence.     It  is  the  total  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  that  shbuM  raise  the  feelings  ' 
of  apprehension. 

B,  If  I  am,  as*you  say,  in  total  ignorance  upon  the  subject 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  alarm,  for  no  alarm  will 
dispel  that  ignorance — What  is  death,  my  son  ?  wherefore  should 
the  death  of  a  man  cause  more  anxiety  than  the  death  of  any  of 
the  other  more  intelligent  animals  ?  All  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  gather  from  experience,  regarding  death,  is,  that  we  are  de- 
prived of  all  sensation.  Now  without  sensation  what  have  we  to 
fear?  Death  can  only  act  in  three  different  ways.  I  must  either 
have  a  continuation  of  the  cfensation  which  I  have  already  experi- 
enced in  this  life,  or,  I  must  be  deprived  of  sensation  altogeUier^ 
or  lastly,  I  must  have  other  and  new  sensations.  Now,  if  I  have  a 
continuation  of  the  sensations  of  this  life,  I  am  not  in  ignorance  by 
being  able  toappreciate  them,  cannot  possibly  have  any  alarm,  since 
by  possessing  such  sensations  my  life  will  be  merely  in  a  state  of 
prolongation.  If,  as  in  the  s6cond  case,  I  am  totally  deprived  of 
sensation,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  ?  Nothing  can  happen  to 
me,  that  can  be  of  any  consequence,  since,  I  shall  no  longer 
possess  the  capability  of  feeling,  and  therefore  pleasure  or  pain 
will  be  equally  negative  in  their  efforts  upon  me.  If,  as  in  the 
last  case,  I  have  other  sensations  given  to  me,  perfectly  difierent 
from  any  of  those  I  have  hitherto  experienced,  I  am  ag^in  re- 
lieved from  all  apprehensions ;  because  to  feel  those  new  sensa- 
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tions,  I  must  be  remodelled,  must  become  a  different  creature  al- 
together.— Why  tbea  should  I  feel  any  apprehensions  for  entering 
into  a  state  of  which  I  cannot  have  the  remotest  idea  ?^ 

San.  Your  reasons  are  unanswerable.  To  the  philosopher, 
death  has  no  more  terror,  than  his  nightly  slumbers.  But  this 
new  sect  who  have  come  out  of  Palestine,  and  who  preach  a  con- 
tinuation of  existence  after  death,  seem  to  think  that  the  present 
sensations  will  also  continue,  and  it  is  through  these  means  that 
punishment  will  be  inflicted  for  bad  conduct  here. 

E,  What!  is  there  any  sect  of  people  from  Judea  reviving  the 
superstitions  and  fables  of  the  poets?  I  thought  it  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  poets  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  real  know- 
ledge. 

Son.  You  have  always. taught  me  that  the  word  virtue  had  no 
meaning  attached  to  it,  without  it  meant  a  course  of  actions  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  in  extending  the  general  happiness,  by  pointing 
out  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  pleasurable  sensations,  and  by 
teaching  others  to  avoid  the  roads  that  conduct  to  the  painful 
sensations.  But  this  new  sect  from  Palestine  makes  virtue  to 
consist  in  very  useless  and  I  might  add  mischievous  actions.  In 
fact  it  is  quite  of  a  new  species  that  I  never  have  heard  of  be- 
fore. 

E,  Do  these  people  inculcate  doctrines  that  do  not  tend  to 
promote  human  happiness  ?     What  is  this  new  sect? 

Son.  It  is  composed  of  Jews  who  sell  rags  and  love  charms, 
and  who  were  notorious  at  Rome  for  passing  bad  and  false 
money. 

E.  Do^they  teach  virtue  by  the  same  rule,  as  they  weigh  their 
money  ? 

Son,  They  do  not  ma|ce  virtue  to  consist  in  a  train  of  actions 
useful  to  promote  human  happiness,  they  place  it  in  circumci- 
sing themselves  ;  and  they  say  you  cannot  be  a  good  man  unless 
you  are  dipped  in  or  sprinkled  with  water,  by  one  of  their  priests, 
wiio  repeats  certain  magical  words  over  you,  as  **  I  put  you  in 
the  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
But  even  upon  this  point  they  are  not  agreed.  They  have  partly 
divided  into  Circumcisers,  and  water  sprinklers  :  some  say  cut-* 
ting  off  the  foreskin  makes  the  party  a  virtuous  character,  others 
say,  there  is  no  need  to  perform  this  operation.  One  party  af- 
firms water  to  be  absolutely  spiritual  to  form  the  good  man ;  the 
others  ridicule  this,  and  say  it  is  of  no  consequence.  But  they 
all  agree  upon  one  point,  they  unanimously  preach  that  we  must 
give  them  money. 

E.  The  ceremonies  you  have  been  telling  me,  only  merit  laugh- 
ter and  contempt.  But  wherefore  do  they  require  mon«y  ?  Do 
Aey  perform  any  labours  that  merit  the  reward  ?  Do  they  ask 
for  money  in  order  to  employ  it  in  acts  useful  to  society  ? 

Son.  Ah  I  my  father,  this  sect  makes  a  very  different  applies- 
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tion  of  it.  They  apply  it  to  purposes  of  self  aggrandivenent.  Not 
only  do  they  exact  our  contributions,  but  they  teqmre  we  should 
deltyer  up  to  them  every  thing  we  possess  even  to  the  last 
obole. 

E.  Nay,  do  not  joke  with  me,  nor  try  to  impose  u^n  me. 
There  is  but  one  class  of  people  in  society  who  act  in  thib  man- 
.  ner,  and  they  are  thieves  bv  profession.  Such  people  it  is  our  duty 
to  bring  before  the  tribunals  of  justice.  Has  any  person  deaoon- 
ced  this  sect  according  to  its  deserts? 

Son,  Your  question  makes  me  smile  I  they  do  not  caH  them- 
selves thieves,  but  they  would  rather  compate  themselves  to  mer* 
chants  who  give  thefinestcommodity  in  the  world formoney;  for  they 
promise  in  exchange  for  it,  a  never  ending  life.  If,  in  bringing  your 
wealth  to  them,  you  keep  back  onl^  enough  to  subsist  vovr  wifi^ 
and  children  with  the  commonest  diet,  they  pretend  to  have  the 
power  to  make  you  drop  down  dead  instantlv.  By  the  iafloence 
of  f^ar,  they  work  so  upon  the  timid  minded  and  uneducated 
part  of  the  people,  that  they  are  believed. 

E.  These  people  are  worse  than  absurd,  thev  are  assassins  to 
the  peace  of  society.  The  authorities  should  cleanse  the  city  of 
such  propagators  of  vice  and  misery. 

Son.  By  dealing  in  the  mar? ellous  and  mysterious  they  have 
obtained  a  strong  hold  over  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  peo- 
.  pie.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  great  magicians  who  hold  human 
life  at  their  command ;  that  they  can  kill  by  a  word  ;  and  this 
sect  declare  they  have  such  power,  and  that  they  obtained  this 
power,  from  the  person  whom  they  stile  the  father,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Son.  One  of  their  proselytes,  who  smelt  most  of- 
fensively, but  who  preached  in  the  suburbs  and  out  houses  of  the 
city  with  much  success,  told  me,  that  one  of  his  relations  ealled 
Ananias  having  sold  his  farm,  to  please  the  son  in  the  naaw  of 
the  father  (this  is  the  magical  term  these  people  make  use  of) 
brought  the  money  to  one  of  their  head  priests  called  Baijooa ; 
but,  as  Ananias  had  not  lost  his  appetite,  because  he  had  been 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  had  had  the  magical  .names  pronounced 
over  him/  he  kept  back  a  small  portion  of  the  money  produced  by 
the  sale  for  food  for  his  family,  and  for  doing  this,  Baijona  publ- 
ished him  with  death  upon  the  spot.  His  wife  came  »n  after- 
wards, and  Baijona  made  her  die  also,  only  by  pronouncing  a 
single  word. 

£.  My  son,  if  ]pou  are  speaking  the  truth  to  me,  these  people 
are  the  most  abominable  and  barefaced  criminals  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  been  imposed  upon 
and  that  these  stories  are  too  ridiculous  to  be  true. 

Son.  Oh  no,  my  fathar,  all  that  I  relate  to  you  is  openly  taught 
and  implicitly  believed  by  this  sect.  Moreover  they  have  the 
impndence  to  try  to   persuade  people  that  if  they  obtain  from 
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them  a  promise  of  this  eterDal  bliw  fortbeii  money  they  |hly^  the 
better  bargain  of  the  two. 

E^  Tbis  doctrine  Bupposes  the  exi&tence  of  a  God,  but  acUajt- 
ting  that  existence,  can  we  imagine  him  worse  than  the  w^xM  of 
mankind?  for  such  this  doctrine  makes  bim.  Can  we  suppose 
that  if  eternal  bliss  or  life,  was  to  be  the  portion  of  part  of  the 
living  animals  who  cover  the  face  of  the  earCb,  that,  that  device 
would  not  have  been  long  ago  known  to  man,  as  surely  aahe 
knows  that  he  must  die,  so  that  I,  you,  and  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  lived  before  us  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  would 
have  been  able  to  be  partakers  of  it?  Does  not  it  carry  the  stain 
ot  falsehoed  strongly  marked  upon  it,  when  we  remember  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  most  immoral  people  of  Asia  who  dwell  in  an 
unfrequented  corner  of  the  earth  r  and  it  is  astonishing  it  should 
have  obtained  the  least  credence.  But  of  what  use  is  this  doc- 
trine proposed  to  be  of  to  mankind. 

Sfm*  By  holding  out  the  belief  of  reward  and  punishment  in  a 
life  to  come,  it  is  proposed  to  diminish  crime  in  this  life,  from 
the  fear  of  the  anticipation  of  what  may  await  us  hereafter. 

J?.  Oh  the  inconceivable  folly  of  mankind  I  Do  these  idiots 
bring  forward  this  short-sighted  and  cruel  doctrine,  as  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  their  God  ? 

Son,  They  say  that  God  himself  visited  earth  to  declare  it. 

E.  I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  lying  fabrication, 
or  the  folly  of  the  doctrine,  the  injustice,  or  the  malevolenoe ! 
They  propose  to  prevent  crime,  first  by  postponing  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it,  to  a  time  when  the  perpetrator  shall  no  longer  be 
able  to  commit  it,  and  secondly,  by  giving  them  so  heavy  ^quantity 
as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  crime^  Experience  in  legis- 
lation has  taught  men  that  the  only  way  to  lessen  crime,  is  to  ad- 
mioister  the  proper  chastisement  immediately  upon  its  commis- ' 
sion ;  and  that  by  so  doing,  by  rendering  tbe  punishment  imme- 
diate and  certain,  less  cruel  and  barb.arous  punishments  will  suf- 
fice, because  a  small  immediate  punishment  has  more  effect  in  de- 
terring men  from  committing  crimes,  than  a  heavy  deferred  one. 
It  is  imperatively  requir.^d  by  the  laws  of  benevolence,  that  if 
evil  is  a  necessary  means  to  our  end,  every  expedient  should  be 
made  usd  of  to  reduce  it  to  the  smallest  quantity  possible.  It  is 
cruelty,  it  belongs  only  to  a  malignant  nature,  to  apply  evil  in  a 
way  which  demands  a  larger  quantity  than  would  have  otherwise 
sufficed.  To  try  at  once  the  amazing  .absurdity  and  uselessness 
of  this  doctrine,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Athenians  should  pass  a 
law  by  which  tiiey  enacted  that  no  act  of  theft  should  be  inves- 
tigated or  punished,  until  twenty  or  more  years  had  passed 
after  the  commission,  or  till  the  life  of  the  thief  was  near  its  end. 
is  it  not  evident  that  in  this  case  all  punishment  however  dread- 
ful would  be  destitute  of  power  ?  Philosophy  teaches  us  to  ap- 
ply the  penalty  due  to  bad  actions,  as  surely  and  instantly,  as 
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when  we  put  out  finger  into  the  fire,  we  are  burned  for  our  folly. 
Would  It  not  be  wicked  beyond  expression,  if,  instead  of  the  imme* 
diftte  slight  bum  our  finder  receives  upon  touching  the  flames^  the 
pain  should  be  postponed  for  a  few  years,  in  order,  that  we  might* 
lose  our  arm,  or  life  by  the  fire  only  then  taking  effect? 

San.  I  fully  agree  with  yon,  my  father,  and  I  wish  eome  of 
these  poor  deluded  people  could  have  the  benefit  of  your  remarks. 
How  soon  would  the  truth  of  your  reasonings  dispel  the  error 
into  which  these  wretched  men  plunge  the  multitude.  Besides 
these  doctrines,  this  sect  as  usual  pretends  to  perform  mira- 
cles ;  you  shrug  your  shoulders  my  father,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it. 

•  E,  The  ignorant  delight  in  the  marvellous. — The  less  prevar 
tent  you  find  knowledge,  the  more  you  will  find  fable  and  super- 
stition prevail. — But  have  these  Jews  admitted  you  to  see  the  per- 
formance of  one  ? 

Son.  Oh  no,  philosophers,  and  those  who  love  reason  and  tnith 
better  than  fable  and  lies,  never  are  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  miracles,  but  I  have  spoken  to  many  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women,  who  tell  me,  that  many  of  their  gossips 
and  grandmothers  have  been  witnesses  of  them. 

E.  Enough,  enough  of  their  absurdities.  What  moral  precepts 
do  this  sect  inculcate? 

S(m,  I  will  repeat  some  of  them,  and  you  shall  jodge  how  far 
they  are  entitled  to  adoption.  First,  tiiey  say,  that  a  man  of 
property  cannot  be  a  good  man,  and  they  exemplify  this  precept 
by  saying,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle, than  for  a  rich  man  to  inherit  the  life  that  is  to  come,  in 
what  they  call  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  (I  suppose  they  mean  a 
sort  of  garden  for  the  reception  of  resurrectionists.)  It  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  these  priests  that  the  rich  and 
people  of  moderate  property  should  believe  them,  because  in  pro- 
portion as  these  latter  make  themselves  beggars,  so  do  the  for- 
mer secure  the  possession  of  good  things  that  they  otherwise 
must  labour  to  obtain. 

2.  That  only  fools,  and  those  poor  in  ^tpirit,  and  wanting  infor- 
mation, in  fact  only  such  as  are  ignorant  like  little  children  will 
be  happy,  or,  as  they  call  it,  blessed. 

3.  That  if  people  do  not  like  their  father  and  their  mother,  and 
relations  for  the  sake  of  these  doctrines,  they  never  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  kingdom  or  garden. 

4.  That  the  preachers  come  to  brine  war,  not  peace. 

5.  That  when  any  person  is  inclined  to  give  a  marriage  feast, 
he  must  force  all  the  strangers,  and  chance  passengers  into  the 
house  to  come  to  the  feast ;  and  all  those  amongst  this  chance 
medley  who  are  not  prepared  with  a  nuptial  robe,  are  to  be  cast 
out  in  a  dungeon. 

E.  My  life  draws  rapidly  to  a  close,  but  I  am  filled  with  grief 
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and  Indignation  at  the  recital  of  these  enormitieB  and  imsehievoti« 
follies.  '  Most  imperatively  are  you  called  upon,  mf  beloved  son, 
to  exert  yourself  t6  instruct  your  poorer  brethreUi  and  indeed 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  shew  them  the  errors  and  falsehoods 
that  are  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  Guide  them  to  seek 
out  happiness  by  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  to  diminish 
the  mass  of  misery  that  surrounds  them,  teach  them  to  be  just  an.d 
kind,  and  to  assist  each  other  in  misfortune ;  engage  them  to 
the  performance  of  acts  useful  to  encrease  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness. Alas !  I  foresee  ▼ice  and  misery  will  continue  long  in 
the  world  if  this  superstition  becomes  predominant.  Let  me  be 
assured  that  the  son  of  Epictetus  will  devote  his  life  to  the  remo* 
val  of  ignorance  generally  from  among  mankind.  To  stop^  the 
tide  of  these  absurdities  is  not  possible  by  any  other  means  than 
by  instmeting  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  and  by  teaching  to  the 
world  a  good  and  sound  morality.  Such  errors  and  superstitions 
may  prevail  for  some  years — nay  even  for  some  centuries,  but 
reason  and  truth  wiU  prevail  at  last.     Farewell! 


RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA. 


1  HAVE  published,  as  an  extract  from  Elihu  Palmer's  periodical 
'  work,  "  The  Moral  World,"  a  similar  description  to  the  following, 
of  a  Methodistical  Revival  Meeting.  This  may  be  considered  as 
a  proof  that  religion  still  flourishes  as  a  baneful  weed  in  the  wilds 
of  America,  sending  its  baleful  exhalations  into  the  cities. 

h  R.  a 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  DORCHFJSTER  GAOL. 

Sir,       *  Lr>Ddon,  Nov.  7,  1825. . 

You  will  conceive  that  I  am  disposed  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  best  light,  and  I  truly  think  that  America  is  the  country  towards 
which  we  may  look  with  the  hope  of  freedom  and  good  sense  being  estab- 
lished^  At  present,  I  must  admit,  that  the  population  there  are  very  gene- 
rally the  subjects  of  ipiorance  and  fanadcbm.  Perhaps  it  will  interest 
vou  to  read  the  following  Extract  from  the  Letter  of  a  New  York  friend, 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  relatives  ifi  the  state  of  Ohio,  lie  was  ac* 
companied  by  his  friend  Pierre. 

''  The  people  around'  my  brother's  settlement  are  good-natured  and 
friendly,  but  there  is  so  much  religious  cant,  and  that  too  of  the  very  worst 
order  (Methodism),  that  I  became  at  first  irritated,  and  then  disgusted. 
There  had  been  a  revival,  as  it  is  called,  just  before  we  came  out,  so  that 
we  saw  the  work  of  grace  in  full  vigour  during  our  stay.  My  youngest 
brother  became  a  subject  of  it  to  my  sorrow.  He  had  been  very  wild, 
and  foolishly  attended  their  meeting  to  laugh  at  them,  when,  lot  the 
power  of  God,  as  they  called  it,  seised  him,  and  he  began  to  experience 
conviction,  and  at  last  was  converted  I  liis  health  was  almost  ruined  when 
i  arrived,  owing  to  his  having  for  weeks  b^en  up  late  at  night  praying  with 
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the  godly  of  the  neighboarbood,  and  no  entreaties  on  the  part  of  theianulT 
(who  Iweakly  refused  to  exert  any  authoiity  over  him,  from  a  dttldin 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  their  neighboars)  could  induce  him  to  stay  at 
home.  When  I  came,  I  kept  him  at  home  as  much  as  I  could,  and  made 
no  scruple  of  openly  ridicuuns  his  phreozy .  At  last  can^e  a  camp  meeting. 
It  was  near  my  brother's,  and  I  atteudea  every  day,  and  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  m^  brother  joining  the  herd  in  shouting  the  praises  of 
God,  and  worshipping  him  more  like  negroes  in-  our  city,  than  like  rattoaal 
beings.  One  night  I  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  camp-groond  amidst  a 
circle  of  the  pioua  missionaries,  all  the  family  were  at  tlie  lower  part  near 
the  altar  where  the  work  was  going  oo  gloriously,  when  Pierre  came  run- 
ning to  me,  and  told  me  to  hasten  down  for  they  had  my  brother  Abrar 
ham  (the  new  convert)  in  their  clutches.  I  sprang  down  and  found  my 
brother  exhausted  on  the  ground  uttering  broken  praises  to  Godj  while  a 
parcel  of  sanctified  methodbts  were  singing  over  him  and  watching  the 
progress  of  the  power.  Need  I  assure  you  that  I  cleared  away  a  host 
from  before  me,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  magic  circle.  My  yonn«^ 
sister  was  so  frightened  that  she  leaped  from  the  pulpit  to  the  groond  at 
the  risk  of  her  limbs,  and  ran  crying  towards  us.  By  this  time  all  the 
camp  ^ound  was  in  an  uproar,  but  we  mustered  too  strong  for  them,  and 
bore  him  off  to  the  woods.  One  Methodist  preacher  ran  after  us,  attended 
by  some  of  his  flock,  and  seizing  on  Abraham,  asked  him  if  he  wished  to 
leave  the  ground.  The  poor  boy  was  so  exhausted  by  his  late  religious 
e0brts,  that  he  could  not  answer,  but  I  answered  by  tearing  the  preacher 
off  from  him  and  knocking  hipi  down  on  the  spot !  We  left  him  lying  there, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  pin^torcb  that  one  of  our  party  procured,  we  bore  the 
boy  off  home,  and  encamped  round  his  bed  all  night,  lest  he  sbunld  steal 
back  to  them.  We  were  all  of  course,  after  Uiis,  spoken  of  as  deserving 
an  immediate  visitation  of  divine  anger,  but  we  laughed  them  all  to  scorn. 
The  impudent  rascals,  before  I  came  up,  dared  to  tell  my  sister  that  the 
Lord  would  sweep  her  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  not  hearkening  to 
their  cant,  and  one  of  them  actually  prayed  that  she  and  her  huslMod 
might  be  speedily  taken  away  as  cumberers  of  the  ground !  Is  not  this 
insufferable?  Were  I  to  locate  myself  there  with  a  chosen  few,  I  would 
'  drive  far  away  from  me  such  canting  scoundrels.  They  have  played  the 
devil  with  my  brothers ;  both  of  their  wives  belong  to  their  society,  and 
these  hypocrites,  or  fools,  thrust  themselves  into  their  houses,  and  conde- 
scendiagly  implore  God  to  awaken  tliem  from  their  mad  slumber,  and  drag 
them  from  the  horrible  pit,  and  this  miry  clay  in  which  they  are  wallow* 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  the  state  of  society  where  my  brother  lives  u 
worse  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Wherever  we  went  we  were 
obliged  to  erect  the  standard  of  Deism  in  self  defence.  I  would  preach 
up  those  principles  if  they  pushed  us  hard,  and  that  would  frighten  even 
the  devil  away.  We  should  be'  finely  off  if  we  were  to  marry  country 
girls  that  would  turn  methodists.  Ilow  would  you  like  to  have  every 
beggarly  wood-chopper  call  your  wife  sister  ?*' 

The  following  hymns  also,  which  I  copied  from  the  Lexington  Hymn 
Book,  edition  of  1803,  will  farther  serve  to  acquaint  yon  with  the  state  of 
things  in  America. 

THE  PORTION  OF  SINNERS. 

Behold  that  great  and  awful  day 

Of  partiug  soon  will  come, 
When  sinners  must  be  borl'd  awav. 

And  Christians  gathered  home ! 
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Those  one  with  Dives  for  water  cry, 

And  gnaw  their  tongues  in  pain. 
They  miash  their  teeth,  and  crisp,  and  fry, 

And  wring  their  hands  in  vain. 

Now  hail !  all  hail !  ye  fiightful  ghogts 

With  whom  I  once  did  dwell. 
And  spent  my  days  in  frantic  mirth. 

Ana  danc'd  my  soul  to  hell  1 

You  me  about  the  flood  did  drag, 

And  causM  my  soul  to  sin ; 
And  devils  now  your  mouth  shall  gag, 

And  force  the  fuel  in ! 

Perhaps  the  parent  sees  the  child  ^ 

Sink  down  to  endless  flame, 
With  shrieks,  and  howls,  and  bitter  cries, 

Never  to  rise  again. 

O  father  I  see  my  blazing  hands ! 

Mother  1  behold  your  child ! 
Against  you  now  a  witness  stands 

Amidst  the  flames  confined  1 

The  child,  perhaps,  the  parents  view,' 

Go  headlong  aown  to  hell ; 
Gone  with  the  rest  to  Satan's  crew. 

And  bid  the  child  farewell  I 

The  husband  sees  his  piteous  wife 

With  whom  he  once  did  dwell. 
Depart  with  groans  and  bitter  cries, 

"  My  husband !  fare  you  well !" 

Bat  O,  perhaps,  the  wife  may  see 

The  man  she  once  did  love. 
Sink  down  to  endless  misery, 

Whilst  she  is  crown'd  above ! 

Then  shall  tbe  saints  through  grace  combined, 

Drink  in  eternal  love : 
In  Jesus  image  there  to  shine. 

And  reign  with  him  above! 

SAME  SUBJECT. 

Come  all  ye  poor  sinners  that  from  Adam  came. 
Ye  poor,  anff  ye  blind,  and  jre  halt,  and  ye  lame, 
Close  in  with  the  gospel,  upon  its  own  terms, 
Or  you'll  bum  for  ever  like  poor  mortal  worms. 

When  the  Lord  shall  descend  with  a  shout  from  above. 
And  call  down  his  saints  to  bless  them  with  his  love, 
And  you  not  renewM  in  your  souls  by  his  grace, 
Away  you  must  turn  with  a  sorrowful  face. 

For  if  you  deny  Christ,  he  will  deny  you, 

Youll  be  found  on  his  left  hand  with  the  wicked  crew ; 

In  horror  and  in  torment  for  ever  youll  lie. 

In  vain  then  for  mercy^  in  vain  you  must  cry. 
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ALL  IS  VANITY. 

Tho'  tiuocrs  would  ve&  me. 

And  trouble  perulex  me. 
Against  iodination  qd  !,  what  kball  I  do. 

No  longer  a  rover, 

My  follies  are  over, 
For  one  thing  it  needful,  and  that  I'll  pursue. 

Vain  pleasure's  decaitlul| 

Sin* to  me  is  hateful, 
But  more  lasting  pleasure  I  hope  for  to  find. 

This  world  is  a  babble, 

A  life  full  of  trouble, 
My  thoughts  now  fly  upwards  and  leave  all  behind. 

Thie  bells  are  a  tolling, 

The  wheels  are  a  rolling, 
Some  fi;a]Iant  gay  fair  one  goes  to  her  lung  home ; 

If  dead  out  of  Jesus, 

The  Lord  will  not  save  us, 
And  to  live  in  glory  we  never  can  come* 

My  soul  starts  with  wonder, 

To  think  how  the  thunder 
Will  shake  all  creation  at  the  angel's  caU| 

Time  is  now  no  longer, 

The  aged  and  younger 
Shall  hear  the  dread  sentence,  for  Christ's  all  in  all. 

Behold  how  divided, 

The  judgment  decided. 
Poor  sinners  bewailing  their  folly  in  hell, 

But  glory  to  Jesus, 

Believing  hell  save  us. 
With  angels  in  glory  his  praises  weMl  swell. 

These  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  miserable  state  in  which  jntellect 
eiists  pretty  generally  in  America,  There  is,  however,  every  reaMn  to 
hope  that  a  b^ter  oraer  of  tlrinkiiig  may  gain  ground  there  in  time.  The 
Universalists  are  already  fast  multiplying  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
a  schism  hos  lately  occurred  amongst  the  Quakers  of  New  York  and  Pena* 
sylvania.  One  of  their  preachers^  named  Elias  Hicks,  has  proolaioMd  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  earlier  parts  of  Bible  History.  Mr.  Pellowes  intto- 
duced  a  anotation  from  his  published  sermons  into  t&e  preface  of  the  late 
edition  of^  Mr.  Paine's  '*  Age  of  Reason."  I  believe  you  have  a  copy  of 
that  edition. 

Deism,  as  you  say,  is  not  a  much  less  objectionable  form  of  rel%ioii, 
than  any  other  of  her  hideous  fbnns.  Its  influence  on  the  mind  is  the 
same,  and  the  same  results  are  produced  under  whatever  view  is  taken  of 
a  fiincied  Author  of  Existence.  It  is  ignorance  persisted  in  owing  to  the 
prejudices  and  fears  instilled  by  false  education,  and  the  impressions  con* 
firmed  by  the  general  infection  prevailing  in  society.  Tyrants  and  priests 
maintain  the  delusion.  The  man  who  proclaims  the  inconsistency  of 
established  belief  with  natural  hct»  is  immediately  proscribed  and  crashed. 
The  simple  fact,  that  it  it  not  possible  for  an  uncircumscribed  expanse  to 
be  comprshended  and  controuled,  is  suflicient  to  shew  the  absiirdity  of 
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belief  in  a  God :  the  truth  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  in  your  publica- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  a  well-drawn '  ausvrer  tp  the  argument  of  Dr. 
Sam.  Clark  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

HavQ  you  in  your  possession  the  small  work  written  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  which  gave  occasioa  for  his  expulsion  from  college. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  regard, 

F.P, 

In  my  late  voyage  from  America,  one  of  my  conipanions  was  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Columbian  Congress  from  Bogota;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
in  his  possession  an  Abridgment  of  Dupuis  in  Spanish. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  135,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


DsAR  Sir,  Bolton,  Dec.  6, 1835. 

Ik  the  name  of  the  Republicans  of  Bolton,  allow  me  the  liberty  of  con- 
gratulating you  on  your  happy  deliverance  from  a  merciless  gang  of  Chris- 
tian Robbers,  and  on  your  complete  triumph  over  an  accursed  Priesthood. 
Your  SIX  YEARS  o(  imprisonment  will  be  a  stigma  on  his  Msijesty's  advisers, 
and  will  be  read  by  future  generations  with  horror  and  disgust.  But  you 
have  triumphed;  you  have  taught  mankind  a  lesson,  that,  if  they,  in  reality, 
wish  to  be  free,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  will  it.  You  have  [likewise 
taught  them  to  take  no  opinions  upon  trust,  and  not  to  rest  on  the  mere 
words  of  a  horde  of  mercenary  priests ;  but  to  call  upon  then)  to  give  proofs 
of  the  authenticity  of  that  religion,  by  the  means  of  which,  they  have  so 
long,  and  so  successfully  stultified  the  minds,  and  enslaved  the  bodies,  of  an 
ignorant  and  untutpectmg  people,  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, if  they  would  act  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  lesson.  If  they 
were  to  do  this :  we  may  soon  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  tlie  many  numberless 
mcral  evils  (aye,  and  ^oxa^phfocal  ones  too)  which  have  so  long  disgraced 
and  brutalized  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

The  bright  beams  of  science  are  ilow  rising  above  the  moral  horizon^  and 
have  already  begun  to  break  through  and  dispel  the  dark  thick  clouds  of 
iffiorancey  and  superstition.  Let  us  fondly  antici()ate,*that  their  benign, 
<3^beering,  and  benevolent  influence  vrill  never  again  be  obliterated ;— but 
that  they  may  majestically  spread  through  the  moral^  and  intellectual  world, 
till  the  happiness  of  mail  be  as  complete,  as  the  nature  of  bis  oiganization 
will  admit*  What  a  sublime  and  beautiful  prospect  it  is  to  the  plSlanthropic 
mind,  to  look  forward  into  future  ages,  and  contemplate  the  supreme  bliss 
of  his  fellows  1  No  tyrant  King  to  awe  them  into  obedience  to  absolute  and 
despotic  laws ;  lio  cruel  and  d^ceitjul  Priest,  to  hoodwink  and/righten  them 
into  his  base  and  wicked  designs,  by  preaching  up  to  their  weak  and  bewil-. 
dered  imaginations,  the  horrible  idea  o(  a  jealous,  revengeful,  wad  vindictive 
God.  No  cruel  persecutions,  no  bloody  massacres,  no  torturings,  no  l\ang- 
inp,  ao  burning  for  the  glory  of  a  Demon  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  as 
mischievous  and  as  detestable  a  religion,  as  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  in- 
vented :  a  religion  that  enopurages  every  species  of  vice,  by  holding  out  to 
ita  deluded  followers,  the  hope  of  a  future  state  of  never-ending  happiness : 
only  to  be  obtained  by  those  happy  mortals,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  stifie  theat  reason,  and  bhndly  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  Priest : 
and,  that  *'  there  will  he  mare  joy  in  heafoen  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine,  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance /^*  1  challenge  the 
world,  to  produce  one  sentence  half  as  immoral  as  this ;  one,  that  has  t^ 
greater  tendency  to  demoralize  mankind,  and  make  them  the  willing  volar ieM 
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of  vice  and  citoM.  I  defy  oil  cWwt  Md  fophtstry  of  die  whole  coaibiat- 
tioo  of  Priestcraft  to  make  it  eppev  that  any  other  meaning  can  be  attack- 
ed to  it  than  the  following  ;^jrAe  greater  ike  erimey  tilt  greMer  wM  fo« 
reward.  Match  tkU  wh»  cani  If  it  cannot  be  mnfehed,  why  ahoukl  I  a- 
press  a  doubt,  when  I  am  certain  it  cannot  be  done?  then  let  us  bear  no  moie 
babbling  abou(  the  horrors  of  Atheism,  nor  of  the  evil  consequences  attend- 
inglhe  non-belief  in  a  conMdoos  state  of  future  identity.  * 

But  I  have  digressed  from  die  ongiBal  intendon  or  this  fetter.    When-   - 
ever  religion  happeas  to  cross  my  palb,  this  is  going  to  be  a  ^<  ^l^f'*  i*  tkk^  • 
loqoial  coaversatton»  **  God  only  knows/'  when. I  shall  have  donth  -Shch 
bago  says,  that  he  is  ^  but  a  weak  advocate,"  but  were  I  able  to  wield  « 
pen  in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  he  can  do,  I  would  trouble,  if  not  691^ 
the  world  with  more  of  my  **  daily  and  nocturnal  hicubrations.*' 

Your  friends,  here,  stand  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  hnpatience,axn[ioas  z6  tee 
you ;  and  pertmpiori^  call  upon  you  to  reaeem  your  pledge, '*  never  wilfblfy  ' 
mispledged,''  *<  tak'  your  ain  words  back  again/'  that  you  woold,  whenyoe 
had  the  power  o(  locomotion,  visit  every  town,  village,  and  hajnlef,  that  ooo" 
tained  any  ofyour  openly  avowed  friend^.*  With  this  you  will  receive*. 
number  of  the  Bolton  Chronicle,  in  which  are  contained  a  lew  observatieos 
on  the  subject  of  your  liberation,  which  I  thourfit  worthy  of  your  noiicct 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  whole  of  the  remarks ;  but,  taking  a  variety  of  local 
circumstances  into  oonsideradcn,  they  are  decent,  and  confer  an  honour  00 
the  Editor*  You  will  likewise  receive  a  few  verses  made  on  first  hearinj^  bf 
your  liberation,  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  m  bold  advocate  for  Mate- 
alism.    Yours,  with  every  seodment  of  respect,  ' 

JOHN  CAMERON. 

*  1  will  move  for  this  purpose  early  in  the  spring. — R.  C. 

t  I  was  mach  pleased  with  this  article.    It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  candid 
tbat  I  haveaeea  upon  the  tabjecC-^R.  C. 


LINES   ADDRESSED  TO  MR,  CARULK, 

OV    BSAEINO  or  HIS  LIBXaATIOV    r&OM  DORCHESTISR  BASLILE« 

Thricb  welcome,  my  friend,  from  the  gaol*«  dreaiy  cell, 
WbereiQ  thou  haat  long  been  uf^uttly  confined. 
And  welcome  among  us  once  more  for  to  dweH, 
Thou^frm  friend  to  truth,  and  to  freedom  of  mind. 

Awaked  to  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  world. 

In  darkness,  and  chains,  under  pkiestlt  cootroal. 

Thou  bMfy  step'd  forth,  and  the  banamr  unfori'd 

Of  reason,  and  lights  to  awaken  the  wrolb. 

And  thousands  emerge  every  day  from  the  gUxrniy 

With  anticipations  of  joy  in  the  time, 

When  black  superstition  and  paiBsrcEAPT  shall  come 

To  be  batUsh'd  for  e»er,  from  every  clime. 

And  mayest  thou  live  to  behold  it  complete. 

And  reap  thy  reward  (who  alone  gave  it  birth), 

When  every  bosom  toward  thee  must  beat. 

With  feelings  o£  gratitude  over  the  earth. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  well  wisher,  and  one  who  dares 
opBNLi  to  speak  his  mind,     ROBERT  BLAIR,  AN  ATHEIST. 
Bolton,  Nov.  26,  1825, 
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MISSIONARIES. 

Oayiflo-  'Ci^>t0m  Cook'—Tom^on^o^l'he  Cape  Coast  Missiamry  Embassy 
-^Tke  King  of  the  Askantees-^Alr.  HuUcn,^. 


I  H aye' something  to  »ay  about  these  people^  fiaving  had  my  eye 
npoa  tii^m  ibr.oeacly  thirty  years;  but  scarcely  consideriug  them  . 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  sensible  man.       ^ 

This  was  wrong.  ,lt  is  by  over  looking  trifling  incidents  and 
minate  occurences,  that  we  suffer  faults,  follies,- and  errors  to  be- 
come spreading  abuses,  solid  vices^  and  invincible  crimes.  Ud- 
der the  specious  pretence  and  imposing  idea  of  civilizing  th&  bar* 
b^roue  and  rendering  the  destitute  comfortable,  of  introducing 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  polished  life,  among  the  savage  and 
the  ignorant,  and  teaching  the  wild  and  uncnltivated  th^  bene- 
fito  oC  experience  and  wisdom,  the  missionaries  first  set  out  on 
their  laudable,  dangerous,  and  arduous  undertaking ;  and  what- 
ever mighf  have  been  the  design  of-  the  first  projectors,  it  was 
cloaked  under  the  modest  veil  of  devotion  and  humanity. 

To  assist  the  friendless,  to  give  knowledge  to  the  ignorant, 
to  instil  into  the  brutal  savage  ideas  of  moderation,  equity  and 
justice,  to  teach  the  forlorn  children  of  nature,  the  mild  and 
salutary  doctrines  of  social  intercourse,  civil  rights  moral  obli- 
gations, the  benefit  of  just  and  impartial  laws,  the  beauty  of 
order,  and  the  peace,  security,  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
whole,  established  on  and  combined  with  the  welfare  of  the 
individual — in  short,  to  teach  economy,  regularity,  sobriety,  ho- 
nesty, truth,  chastity  and  industry,  to  the  savage  of  the  wood, 
or  toe  barbarian  of  the  desert,  seemed  to  be  the  ostensible  mo- 
tive, firm  resolution  and  icxalted  duty  of  the  philanthropic  and 
devoted  missionary.  At  least,  such  was  the  public  opinion  of 
the  benign  undertaking. 

In  order  to  carry  such  a  design  lerward  with^  success,  it 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  absolutely  necessary,  Jthat  the 
missionaries  should  be  men  of  good  character,  liberal  educa- 
tion and  masters  of  some  trade  or  useful  calliog,  and  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  work  for  their  sustenance*  so  that  they 
should  be  no  burden  to  the  poor  savages;  that  they  might  at 
the  same  time  show  them  the  excellent  example  of  indepen- 
dence, the  domestic  virtues  of  patience,  cheei-fulness,  constancy 
in  labour,  and  the  forethought  which  insures  success  in  whatever 
we  undertake,  the  pleasing  prospects  aris'mg  from  necessary  in- 
dustrjr,  and  the  value  of  personal  labour.  They  should,  by  their 
behaviour,  gain  the  good  will  of  their  neiglibours  and  convince 
them  of  their  superiority,  before  they  presume  to  di<*tate  aiiy  thing 
for  their  interest  or  observance. 

This  1  kxwiw  from  experience,  wouW  have  boen  ea^^ily  done, 
at  least,  in  uU  the  vast  rungr  of  heaiVif^il  ishxjids  in  the  NocUi 
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and  SoQth  Pacifio  Oceans.  Where  the  ikathres  are  mild,  gendt, 
docile  and  curious,  aind  where  abortive  experimenis  bave  been 
made  by  the  worthy  miflsionaries.  Of  theae,  I  shall  apeak  hert, 
and  »ee  whether  Messieurs  les  Missionaries  will  prove  my  state- 
roent  of  facts  a  tnilerabic  fabrication  like  their  ovn  lyinfp  letters 
and  insane  journals. 

k  1  have  described  such  a  man  as  a  missionary  ou^t  %o  be.  W^e, 
or  are,  the  men  sent  out  on  the  missionary  busuieds  any  ^ay^ao 
qualified?  No !  1  knew  severai  of  them  personaUy,  faany  more  from 
report,  and  true  saints  of  the  new  school  they  were,  and  in  general 
as  fair  candidates  for  Tyburn  and  Botany  Bay  aa  ever  was^  a  fort- 
link  that  crossed  the  herring-brook.  Tliey  were  chiefly  half-bred 
tradesmen  of  the  weaver-breed,  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  BUe 
knowledge,  incapable  of  an  idea  beyond  Scripture  tactics.  They 
knew  by  rote  how  to  spiritualize  the  holy  text  to  suit  every  occanon 
of  fraud,  chicanery  and  laziness.  They  were  vain»  ooaceited, 
pfiOud>  foolish,  and  obstinate  ;  prone  to  drunkenness,  fall  of  con- 
tradiction, quarrelsome  and  lascivious.  / 

Now  to  the  proofs.  Now  for  the  progress  of  the  divine  mis- 
•ionaries. 

In  the  year  of  the  Christian  imposition,  1795,  the  missionary's 
ship,  Pan,  Captain  Thomas  Wilson,  commander,  sailed  from  Lmi- 
don  with  a  cargo  of  missionary  priests,  bound  for  the  Sandwich 
and  Friendly  Islands,  and  to  visit  the  north  westcoaat  of  Araeiioa, 
to  try  if  any  impression  could  be  made  on  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  carried  various  toys  to  attract  the  natives,  and  thongfat,  ig- 
norant fools  as  they  were,  that  a  race  of  hardy  warriors,  endn^l 
with  atrong  sense  and  acate  perceptibility,  would  be  pleased  with 
beads,  ribands,  buttons,  seals,  lockets,  and  other  trinkets,  which 
only  find  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  girls,  children,  and  h^hly 
apoiled  ladies.  Not  one  thing  of  value  or  use  was  sent  out,  but 
the  most  trifling  baubles  which  imbecility  could  collect,  or  idiotic 
vanity  receive,  which  the  women  and  children  alone  accepted, 
and  which  trash,  by  the  advice  or  command  of  their  hnsbands, 
they  flung  on  board  the  ship  the  next  day.  The  ferocious  hsoks, 
forbidding  manners,  and  detertnined  behaviour  of  these  indepen- 
dent savages,  warned  the  devout  priests  of  the  holy  mission,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  andthey 
discreetly  declined  the  honour  and  glory  of  such  mere  ^iritualky, 
and  sail^  away  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  the  nore 
placable  natives  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands. 

About  twenty  of  these  Bible  and  Testament  heroes  were,  by  the 
consent  of  Tomyomyo,  the  king  of  Owyhee,  landed  upon  that  is- 
land. His  majesty's  reception  of  the  raggamuffins  was  highly 
gratifying  to  men  of  their  taste  and  very  limited  knowledge.  He 
received  them  as  schoolmasters  sent  by  a  friend  who  reeommeaded 
them  for  their  learning  and  abilities  to  instruct  his  ignorant  snb- 
jects.     He  bestowed  on   each  pastor  two  men's  share  of  land, 
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to  grow  yamS)  plantains^  and  terra,  a  but  to  live  ixiy-  ordowd  -  two 
men  te  attend  upon  them,  the  one  to  fish  and  tk«  other  to  perform    . 
tiidr   husbandry,  and  told  them  with  a  smile,  that  Ihe'womofi 
would  fumwh   them   with   that  necessary  article  a  wife  with 
pleasure;  and    be    hoped   that  they  would  by  their  precepts 
and   good  example   soon   make  ail  his  people  happy.     Captain 
Wilson,  was  commonly  called  the  Christian  ^^by  the  ship-captains 
who  knew  him  abroad,  chiefly  in  China,  for  his  affected  piety, 
impertinent  and  foolish   admonitions,  and  constant    recurrence 
to  Testament  precepts  and  phrases.     Hi»  ship  was  a  heavenly 
torment    on  earth,   or  rather  water,   to  the  seamen  on   board.' 
They  bad  prayer  three  times  a  day,  and  perpetual  psalm-sing- 
ing!.     The«  forfeit  of  an    oath    was    a  shilling  for  the  6rstj  half 
a   crown   for  the  second,   five  shillings  for  the  third,  and  th^e 
fotirtb   exhibited   a   receipt  in   full  for  all   wages  due  for  the 
vessci,  with  loss  of  chest,  clothing  and  Other  property  on  board. 
The  captain's  watch-coat  was  generously  hungup  against  the  ai^er 
part  of  the  mizen  mast,   for  liie  benefit  of  the  man  at  the  helm, 
and  was  composed  of  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  were  engpraved  in 
legible  characters,  the  words  "  The  Captain's  Watch  Coat,  Faitb 
Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  Constancy,  Grace,  through  the  Lord  Je 
BUS,  and  good  will  towards  men,"  I  saw  it  in  the  Typa  near  Macao, 
where  the  hea^nly  ship  got  a-ground,  while  I,  and  a  few  other 
sLnuers,  were  employed  in  getting  her  afloat.     I  beg  pardon  for 
self;  but  it  is  worth  observing  by  the  way,  that,  in  the  course  of 
my  morning  and  forenoon's  labour,  some  hasty  damns  escaped  my 
unhallowed  lips,  which  marked  me  for  a  son  of  Belial,  and  left  the 
whole  of  the  labour  to  me  and  the  men  under  my  authority,  and 
when  the  ship  was  secured,  or,  at  least,  in  a  place  of  safety,  the 
dinner  prayer  was  said;  but  the  hospitality  of  the  saints  could 
iK)t  be  extended  to  such  a  reprobate  as  I  was,  and  I  was  actually 
desired  neither  to   profane  their  mess  nor  to  contaminate  the« 
steferage,  and  my  men  were  equally  as  careful  not  to  be  contaminated 
by  thera.  They  staid  in  tlie  boat,  and  I  read  the  captain's  watch  coat 
with  the  relish  of  aconnoiseurfor  an  Otho  Note.  My  men  were  Mus- 
aeiaien,  strongly  tinctured  with  Bramanism  ;  but  although  they 
would  not  eat  with  roe,  they,  with  modest  hospitality,  sent  one  np 
to  place  some,  of  their  kedgeree  on  the  capstan  for  my  acceptance. 
Take  that  as  a  real  picture  of  a  brace  of  religions.     Captain  Wil- 
son exhorted  his  pious  gang  of  priests  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents 
and  as  harmless  as  doves,  and  committed  them  cheerfully  to  the 
protection  of  the  fourth  Christian  god.  Providence,  ^d  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  savages  ;  among  whom,  instead  of  doing  as  they  were 
advised  and  as  sense  and  reason  would  have  dictatedv  they  were, 
in  a  Httle  time,  notorious  for  being    as   indolent   as^oxen,   as 
stupid  as  asses,   as  vain  as  peacocks,  as  mischievous  as  roon- 
Iceys,   and   as   lascivious  <  as  goats — foolish,  curious,  and  rapa- 
cious.    Every  man  had  two  or  three  wives,  and   whatever  thoy. 
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stiw  which  suited  thMr  fancy,  they  cUimed  witbout  temple,  and 
ofetain^  Mrkhout  dilBcutty;  for  the  good-natured  iskmden  Irk 
noured  them  like  children,  and  the  magnanimous  nonftrt^  amiied- 
at  their  propensities,  however  puerile  or  udreaaoMtble,  and  ia* 
dulged  them  to  a  point  of  ^ireakneas,  often  obBerrtng  to  mmm  of 
hfs  ooiirtiers,  that  they  would  learn  better  in  time,  and  thai  faia 
people  and  they  would  oome  to  a  good  QodorttaMding : — ^thottbey 
were  straneers,  who  had  come  a  great  way  to  do  hia  people  food, 
and  that  they  must  have  their  own  way  until  the  manicfa  a»d 
customs  of  the  country  became  known  and  familiar  to  idieiM. 
lite  king  imagined,  that  much  good  would  accrue  from  the  con* 
vofstition  and  instruction  of  mea  who  had  come  so  far  to  educate 
his  ignorant  people,  men  who  bad  come  distnterestedly  from  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  the  seat  of  art  and  scieace,  the  cradle 
of  liberty,  the  foster-mother  of  freedom,  the  land  of  toierance^ 
the  asylum jof  the  distressed,  the  U>e  of  tyranny  and  oppmASion, 
the  friend,  promoter  and  patron  of  truth,  trade,  religion  and 
happiness.  He  patiently  waited  in  ardent  hope  of  seeing  Bchools 
established,  infant  factories  set  on  foot,  mechasSc  arts  set  ia 
motion,  and  a  resemblance  of  trade,  learning  and  iadostry, 
dawning  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  plantain,  t»coa,  and 
palm  trees.  But  he  was  most  woefully  mistaken ;  liie  arts  laid 
dormant,  science  slept  far  from  the  pleasing  shores  of  Owyhee,  and 
the  square,  and  the  plummet,  and  the  level,. the  plane,  the  shuttle, 
and  the  pen,  were  doomed  to  experience  the  most  aoortifying' neg>- 
lect,  and  watt  for  a  more  propitious  era  to  call  them  into  hfeaad 
action.  Even  rum,  of  which  the  wretches  were  safond,  that  they 
wt>uld  have  sold  themselves  to  their  devil  to  procure  it^  they  «nlhtt 
wanted  the  skill  or  industry  to  make,  althoo^  the  finei^  sugar 
eanes  in  the  world  grow  there  in  abundance.*  Tbeir  proeeediags 
were  truly  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  a  Missionary  Joumal,  and 
shall  in  part,  be  related  by  their  unworthy  memortaliat.  The 
▼oluptoous  savages  of  the  islands  listened  with  strange  plaasoie, 
and  the  most  earnest  attention,  to  ike  mHmderaus  iaUsi,  asiom$kang 
events,  and  surprising  miracles,  related  by  their  senn-baiterous, 
ilMnformed,  half  fanatic,  half  lunatic,  half  foohsh  and  half  knavish 
instrortors ;  every  one  of  whom,  according  to  his  fancy,  imagined 
himself  a  Satnt  Antony,  a  Saint  Paul,  a  Saint  John  or  «  Saint 
James ;  and  if  they  did  not  indeed  st]^e  themselves  evangelists, 
they,  at  least,  understood  themselres  to  be  privileged  a|i06tlttst>f 
Christ,  seat  forth  to  preach  the  word  tvhick  was  good,  to  such  9& 
would  heat  it,  yea,  to  the  foriora  children  of  sta,  th6  sons  of  the 
great  ocean ;  on  whom  their  prayers  and  preachings  were  to  lall 
fll^  the  dews  of  heaven  on  the  buttling  desert,  or  as  tl>e  krtter  rain 

•  An  old  ^curbntic  -if  aiuan  Jeft  there  for  the  bpuefit  of  his  lieahli,  ffi?tTl- 
Icd  the  first  jqiirit  ever  made  f»ii  the  isfand,  frin-n  th<*jmcf^  of  rbe  can*,  wifh 
a  curious  rontrivadce  ofa  sdJl  made  with  an  iron  pot  and  an  old  gun  barrel. 
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upon  tbe  parched  eartli.  They  recounted  the  mode  and  process 
Qf  die  creation;  the  manufacture  of  the  manoat  of.cla;  by  ^e 
divine  artist^  and  the  curious  and  somewhat  b^rbarpiia  oieth^d  of 
modelling  and  workbg  the  perfection  of  feqiai^  fgrm  and  beaMty. 
out  of  a  crooked  bone,  torn  from  the  bleeding  side  of  iho  male. 
animal^  as  if  Omuiputent  power  could  find  nothing  else  of  whiob 
to.  make  a  woman.  They  descanted  on  the  garden  of  Edeo,  ther' 
primilive  condition,  of  our  first  pafents^  their  happy  state^  fall  fbnd 
eapulsion  from  paradise;  because  the  woman  Eve  stole  and  ate 
the  forbidden  fruit!  The  first  persecution  and  murder  for  religion, 
tbe  lapse  into  sin,  which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  v^orld 
bj  at  deluge  of  water;  fhe  miraculooa  salvation  of  Noah  and  hil 
family  to  the  wonderful  ark;  the  production  of  the  heavenly  sign 
of  the  rainbow,  and  God's  merciful  promise  not  to  destroy  .th^ 
world  again  by  waler»  but  to  burn  it  like  a  dried  clod  with  fire ; 
the  cursing  of  Ham,  which  made  the  Ethiopian  black,  woolly- 
headed  and  insensible;  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  the  mighty  kin^* 
dom,  murders,  robberies,  and  other  atrocities,  the  splendour, 
captivity,  restoration  and  .  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews ;  the  pro^ 
mise  of  the  Messiah,  and  finally  the  birth  of  the  blessed  Lord  Je* 
sus  Christ,  the  prince  of  peace  and  redeemer  of  the  world,  whoae 
devoted  servants  and  humble  unworthy  ministers  they  were, 
sent  bry  him  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  and  eternal 
8a)vati<m  unto  all  men,  through  grace  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesuy 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  Aiji»of 
the  world.  To  these  stories,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  something 
dark,  mysterious  and  unintelligible  to  men  of  information  and  any 
thing  like  cultivated  seose^  the  pimple  ah^  credulous  natives  of 
the  Islea  listened  with  wondering  attention,  and  thought  thiein* 
selves  blest  in  hearing  such  strange  narratives.  They  devoured 
the  tales  with  all  the  voracity  of  ignorant  wondetr-hanterSt  Th^y 
repeated  them  to  each  other  with  scrupulous  imbecility*  They 
relied  on  the  test,  were  taught  the  dread  of  deviating  from  the 
sacred  original;  believed  the  whole  fable  an  eternal  truth ;  imar 
gined  the  vagabond  Missionaries  inspired  men,  and  paid  them  a 
te&pect  approximating  to  adoration.  The  welUchogen  teachers  of 
the  mission  began  to  work  on  their  own  bottom ;  to  speak  from  the 
fulness  of  their  own  understanding ;  to  comment  on  the  holy 
text;  to-  descend  from  theory  to  practice  ;  to  realise  the  bles- 
sings of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  to  show  the  true  worth  of  recti- 
fied Christianity ;  for  here  was  an  excellent  soil,  unadulterat^Mi 
with- a  variety  of  cceeds/and  a  people  docile,  carious,  and  wish- 
ing for  iafiormation.  As  tliere  was  no  dogmatic  rule  given  to  ihem 
ffom  the  superiors,  they  must  act  according  to  the  quantity  of 
their  own  wisdom^  From  their  extreme  ignorance,  stupidity,  and 
bigotry,  the  Missionaries  were  reduced  some  degrees  below  the 
.hsirbarians  whom  they  taught..  They  were  unable  to  form  jiny 
.ratioxuiil  code  or  mode  of  propeediug ;  their  discourse  was  incon- 
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grou8,  de^ultorj,  unTtieanin^,  and  inconclueitre,  «id  they  incul- 
cated the  pernicious  and  imposing  principlea  of  conteiaptible  le- 
rolfing.  They  taught  that  all  men  are  born  free,  aod  that  snbor* 
dination  to  any  other  poorer  but  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  liie 
Lord  Jehovah  was  foul,  false,  and  idolatrous :  that,  in  the  eye  of 
Omnipotence,  all  were  alike,  and  that  to  obey  the  commands  of 
any  man  was  to  become  a  slave  to  ^in  against  God ;  to  reli&qaish 
salvation  and  to  incur  the  penalty  of  damnation  hereafter,  in 
short,  the  only  ideas  which  the  Missionary  fools  seemed  to  have 
were  a  confused  notion  of  the  absurd,  equalising  principle,  c^led 
levelling,  and  which  they  only  knew,  from  the  ravings  of  the  de- 
vout, or  rather  deceitful  railer  against  Deism ;  for  they  neter 
dreamed  of  the  Materialists,  and  only  saw  the  Anti-cbrist  at  a 
distance,  through  the  phantasm agorian  medium  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic telescope.  Upon  these  principles,  they  harangued  the  people, 
never  remembering  what  they  said  at  first,  often  contradictiiig  the 
first  with  the  last  part  of  their  discourse.  They  gave  lectnies, 
but  their  forte  was  prayer,  where  digressive  piety  can  roam,  aad 
the  devotion  of  shut  or  turned  up  eyes,  and  repeated  O  Lords! 
declare  the  sentiments  and  vouch  for  the  sanctity  of  the  preacher. 
The  King  and  the  Chiefs  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  prophets, 
at  first ;  but  let  the  people,  the  women  in  particular,  listen  and 
edffy  by  the  fervid  exnortations  of  the  divine  Missionaries.  The 
deluded  natives  heard,  for  the  first  time,  with  wonder,  that  Act 
were  slaves ;  that  their  gracious  king  was  a  tyrant ;  their  cfaien 
his  tools  and  oppressors ;  all  power  and  authority  usurpation,  and 
that  mankind  without  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  must  be 
damned  to  all  eternity.  Some  of  the  Chiefs,  from  time  to  tine, 
went  to  hear  the  doctrines  delivered  by  the  sages,  and  found 
themselves  bewildered,  between  their  ancient  customs ,  the  new 
duties  of  faith,  belief,  and  obedience  imposed  on  them.  The  ca- 
rious Christian  arithmetic  of  one  being  three,  and  three  being  one, 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  predestina- 
tion of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  con  substantiation  of  the  law-es* 
tabKshcd  Church,  were  so  jumbled  together  by  the  learned  Mis- 
sionaries, that  they  puzzled  the  poor  natives ;  and  as  they  most 
believe  or  he  damned,  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  doubt,  and 
when  the  Chiefs  began  to  doubt,  the  common  slaves  began  to  re- 
bel. Before  the  coming  of  the  Missionaries  to  Owyhee,  the  peo|de 
were  happy  ;  but  after  their  descent  on  the  Island,  the  case  was 
altered  *•  with  a  wanion."  Happiness  forsook  the  shore;  for  it 
is  the  principal  business  and  chief  end  of  religion  to  destroy  all 
earthly  felicity,  harmony,  love,  order,  and  fellowship,  and  to 
substantiate  in  their  stead, -doubt,  disorder,  hatred,  malice,  strife, 
and  discord. 

After  the  devout  priests  had  told  the  aforesaid  stories,  they 
began  to  make  inferences,  to  frame  doctrines',  and  to  esta- 
blish a  mode  of  true  worship,  not  to  bo  deviated  from  und«r  pain 
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of.etarM^  dituDatioo*     They. taught  that,. all  jpfia,ukin(}  w^re  qr^- 
gtnally  alike,  that  all  men  were  born  fre«,  an(i  tKat  the  King  andf 
tbeiAeaiieBtof  his  subjects  were  equal  iuthe  eye  ofOmpipotence;, 
-r*thftt  ho  sinned  equally  against  God  and  Nature,  who  paid  apy 
homage  ta  his  brother  of  the  dust—  a  thing  made  of  cfey— -a  .worm 
of.  the  earth;  full  of  vanity,   sin,  and  wickedness;  fit  ouly  to  be 
.  dtained;  and  only  to  be  saved  from  eternal  damnation  through 
fftith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     To  believe  in  their  doctrine^  was 
life  eternal;  ta  disbelieve,  to  doubt^  or  differ  from  them^  was  to' 
incar  the  wratb  of  God,  to  forfeit  heaven,  anVl  to  be  cast  into 
eternal  bell  fof  ever  and  ever !     The  people  doubted,  murmured, 
maddened,  disputed,  grew  as  wild  as  pigs  in  windy  weather,  and 
vent  craay  in  thinking  on  their  eternal  salvation.     They  refused 
obedience  to  their  Chiefs;  called  the  King  a  tyrant,  and  bowed 
the  head,  and  bent   the  knee,  at  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  undaunted  Missionaries  supported  the  principles  of  their  dis- 
ciples ;  the  Chiefs  begfan  to  remonstrate  with  the  King,  to  question 
his    authority,  and  deny  obedience.     The  chain  of  order  was 
broken ;  the  natural  and  easy  subordination,  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  preserved  social  harmony  and 
peaceable  fellpwship  among  the  Islanders,  was  destroyed ;  and 
from  peaceable  and  kind-hearted  savages,  they  became  litigious, 
damoroua,  disorderly;  rebels   void  of  rule,    insolent,  indolent^ 
carefesB ;  imitating  as  much  as  they  could  the  example,  and  fol- 
lowing the  precepts  of  their  heavenly  instructors.     The  contami- 
nation of  religion  pervaded  their  mind,  and  the  inconsistent  non- 
see  sa  and  mixed  jargon  of  the  preachers  annihilated  their  reason ; 
destroyed  the  natural  sweetness  of  their  temper;  soured  their  dis- 
position,.and  bewildered  their  understanding.      The  monarch  be* 
held   this  for  some  time  with  marks  of  infinite  grief  and  disap* 
poiutment.  The  magnanimous  savage  made  every  allowance  which 
a  good  temper  and  an>  excellent  judgment  could  find  in  favour  of 
the  depraved  gang  which  infested  him ;  but,  at  length,  the  anarchy 
became  alarming  and  unbearable,  and  longer  to  have  remained  a. 
silent  spectator,  would  have  been  both  dangerous  and  criminal. 
He  boldly  summoned  his  chiefs,  his  people,  and  the.  priests  of  the 
holy  mission  to  council.     On  the  day  appointed,  they  all  assem- 
bled at  the  palace,  and  the  King  came  out  among  them  in  hia 
^M  dress,  literally  in  armour  and  armed.     His  countenance  was 
mild,  but  serious  and  determined.     No  violent  rage  or  anger  was 
apparent;  he  looked  rather  sad,  and  leaning  on  his  war  club,  wa» 
not  abad  representative  of  the  Hercules  Farnese  restine  from  his 
labonrs.     He  addressed  the  following  speech  to  his  auditors . — 
**  My  good  people,  I  lament  the  cause  of  our  present  meeting, 
more  than  any  difficulty  or  danger  1  ever  encountered  in  my  lifer 
As  for  you,  my  awn  people,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  for  this  time' 
impute  your  follies  ^nd  errors  to  myself.     I  only  am  in  fault,     I . 
^  only  aiv  to  blame^    But  I  was  deceived.     I  am  greatly  disap- 
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pointed,  and  my  heart  ia  sad.  To  yon,  my  own  people,  I,  at  pie- 
senty  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  hereafter,  you  abaUbftre  my  opi- 
nioD,  my  advice,  and  my  commands.  But  to  you,  O  stTaiif«rs! 
what  shall'l  say?  From  you  I  expected  moch;  I  did  e?ery  thiag 
I  could  for  your  comfort  and  happiness ;  1  upbraid  ye  not  with  it; 
I  did  biit  my  duty;  1  exercised  only  the  hospitality  of  our 
fathers ;  perhaps  I  expected  too  much  from  yon ;  for  1  find  that 
you  are  little  men.  I  have  freely  given  you  indulgences.  I  take 
them  not  away  from  you,  and  I  only  now  request  one  thmg  at 
your  hands — live  in  peace  with  yourselves,  apeak  «ie  evil  of  ode 
another.*  Let  my  people  alone,  and  I  command  you  t&  pr6adi 
no  more,  or  woe  betide  you  ?" 

The  monarch's  countenajice  exhibited  unquestioRS^Ie  Mirks  of 
Borrow  aud  restraint,  and  be  was  about  to  dissolve  the  parikmeat, 
when. the  delegates  of  heaven  stepped  forth,  if  not  with  intrepid 
resolution,  at  least,  with  impudent  clamour  and  fenrleasaeta^  far 
they  had  nothing  yet  to  fear,  and  catter wauled  with  inseteftt  im|»ot- 
tunity  to  be  heard.  The  discreet  and  senaible  savage  eoimaajMl^ 
attention,  and  desired  one  of  them  to  speak  with  the  bddneaa  ef 
truth,  and  the  cotrfidence  of  security.  All  beiug  seatedi,  an  w- 
spired  orator  stood  up  and  held  forth.  He  toH  them,  that  he  bad 
before  fully  explained  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Jesus  unto  them. 
He  had  now  the  sorrowful  task  to  declare  and  relate,  diat  sach 
had  always  been  the  case  with  the  mesaengers  of  God,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  They  had  been  abased* 
persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death,  by  proud  and  wicked 
tyrants,  vet  the  divine,  word  grew  and  spread  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  dangers,  even  of  death.  He  recouifeled  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  the  story  of  Daniel  in 
the  Lion's  Den;  the  fire-proof  triumvirate;  the  warning  hand ; 
the  tale  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly,  atid 
concluded  a  long  harangue  with  a  firm  declaration  of  preaching  k 
spite  of  all  mortal  opposition,  a  stedfast  reliance  on  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  and  a  determined  resolution,  fearlessly  to  proceed 
aftd  deserve,  if  not  obtain,  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom.  The 
King  heard  him  out  and  stood  up  : — 

''  Hear  me,"  said  he,  '*  this  one  time,  and  believe  me ;  for  no 
man  knows  me,  and  doubts  my  veracity.  Your  stories  are  very 
entertaining ;  but  I  do  not  understand  them.  I  do  not  know  why 
God  Almighty  should  send  out  his  messengers  to  preach  for 
people's  good,  and  then  let  the  bad  men  kill  them  all.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  beast  a  lion  is,  nor  can  I  conceive  bowmen 
could  live  in  the  fire,  or  in  a  whale's  belly.  I  do  not  know  who 
threw  down  and  broke  the  wooden  inen ;  but  it  might  have  been 

♦  Native  information.  The  holy  missionaries  were  grieronsly  given  to  tfje 
pernicious  Christian  vice  of  backbiting,  evil  speaking  lyiog,' and  slander- 
ing each  other  by  way  of  currying  of  favour  with  the  king. 
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d^Wke  by  somebody  let  hi  privately  ift  tihe  night.  This'  I  trill  bvly, 
sDd  }  promise,  oti  the  wora  of  a  nian  and  ^  king,  to  abide  by  ii ; 
if  y6«l  perfbrift  one  miracle  before  me,  by  way  of  example,  I  will 
believe  in  all  the  redt.  Jump  off  the  high  rock  yonder  into  t^e 
den  and  come  on  shore  again  safe,  and  I  will  then  worship  y<5u 
and  yoot  God,  and  you  shall  do  as  yon  please,  right  or  Wronj, 
•Withoift  hindrance." 
'  H#re  the  Missionary  stood  ap  and  told  him,  that  the  agfebf  mi- 
racles was  phBt,  God  had  revealed  his  all-sufficient  word^  and 
they  wh4>  heard  a«k)  believed  would  be  saved — they  who  heard  it 
aild'Would  nottepent  and  believe,  would  be  damned  ;  and  preacb 
he  must,  for  such  was  the  will  of  God. 

♦'Then,  M  ettr^ad  yow  do,"  said  the  exasperated  monarch,  "  I 
wlU  foyself  throw  you  one  after  another  from  the  top  of  yon  rock 
hrto  the  sea,  and  yoor  God  may  save  you  if -he  can ;  bnt.I  know 
he  €anMrt,  and  yon  will  not  trust  in  him,  nor  provoke  me  more. 
Bat  now  lire  in  peace  if  yos  can,  and  speak  not  ill  of  each  other. 
Ym  sre  all  alike  tome,  restbere  and  torment  not  my  people. 
Before  ye  came,  they  were  good  people.  Yon  have  made  some 
of  IhenI  bad  men ;  bat  they  will  grow  good  again,  when  yon  leave 
ett  preachin^rf  J>o  so,  and  remain  with  us,  or  depart  with  the 
first  ship  which  comes- here.  Retire,  the  Taboo  i^  laid  on  for  six 
days !     Depart  in  silence  T 

Thoy  obeyed,  and  the  W&rd  of  Ood  has  not  disturbed  the 
laland  simce.  -Out  of  five  iaod  twenty  preachers  only  three  re- 
maned. They  saw  that  the  people  were  mild,  kind,  and  simple; 
Ae  cliitiate '6ne ;  the  soil  good,  and  the-  connlry  pleasant,  they 
forsook  religion,  turned  to  industry,  became  happy,  and,  like 
Friar  Giroftee,  cultivated  their  garden,  and  were  honest  men. 

As  we  are  at  Owyhee,  in  the  Missionary  Service,  the  story  of 
€apt«Lin  Cook's  death  merits  some  attention.  Captain  Cook  was 
not  directly  (me  himself,  but  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  among 
the  Islands,  prepare  the  way,  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Missionaries 
is  at  hand.  He  was  sent  out  to  the  south  seas  In  peaceable 
times,  to  6t)d  entertainment  and  amusement  for  the  gaping,  cu- 
rious, stupid  aristocracy,  as  the  great  Captain  Parry  is  now 
dispatched  to  seek  an  open  seaway  amid  mountains  of  ice,  perpe- 
tual (rost,  and  irreclaimable  sterility,  and  returns  to  promulge  the 
happy  discovery  of  the  loss  of  one  ship,  and  the  narrow,  and,  no 
doubt,  providential  escape  of  the  others,  with  certain  curious  spe- 
cimens of  red  snow,  and  some  bits  of  stone  much  like  tho§e  found 
in  Wales,  &c.  Captain  Cook,  and  the  people  of  Owyhee,  were 
filled  widi  wonder  at  the  sight  of  each  other.  He  wondered  like 
a  savage  to  iind  them  so  civil;  and  they  wondered,  like  sages 
staring  at  a  comet,  where  he  came  from.  A  friendly  intercourse, 
however,  took  place  between  them,  and  mutual  benefits  accrued, 
which, .bad  the  immortal  circumaaTigator  been  endowed  with  com- 
mon sense,  might  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  natives, 
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aa  honour  la  himself,  and  a  credit  to  his  cowntry.  I  iriiaU  not  oiw 
ter  into  the  dull  and  puerile  particulars  which  pireced«d  lift 
death.  He  brought  on  hiaiself  his  own  destruetioD,  bj  fait-mim 
foUy,  pride,  and  stupid  big^otry.  Oae  day,  in  their  place  of  wor- 
ship, a  long  square  containing  some  rude  wooden  images  whicb 
the  natives  respected  from  custom,  and  if  they  did  not  adose 
them,  they  were  at  least  held  in  great  veneration,  and  seriously 
considered  as  the  pledges  of  their  safety  and  general  felicily. 
These,  the  hero  of  discovery  gave  them  to  understand^^ereinsi^ 
nificant,  useless,  and  helpless  Idols  ;  and  to  convince  the  natives 
of  their  imbecility  and  weakness,  their  incapacity  to  preveot  evil  or 
inability  to  do  good,  he  boldly  drew  his  hanger,  like  Don  Quixote, 
attacked  the  puppets,  and  bravely  lopped  an  arm  from  one  of  the 
wooden  representatives  of  deity.  The  people  were  dismayed  ai 
his  temerity,  and  struck  with  horror  at  such  unprecedented  saci^ 
lege.  The  priests  humbly  placed  themselves  betweea  their  Gods 
and  the  desperate  weapon  of  their  enemy,  and  sapplicatsd  him  to 
spare  their  helpless  deities.  His  own  officers  interfered,  and  the 
wooden  Almighties  were  preserved  from  the  sword/  A  boat  was 
taken  away  from  the  Buoy  at  which  she  was. riding.  What  could 
equal  this  daring  and  atrocious  crime?  Robbing,  insulting  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  Fla§^.  It  was 
neither  to  be  overlooked,  nor  forgiven.  It  must  not  be  let  pass 
with  impunity.  The  savages  must  be  taught  lessons  of  respect  to 
His  Majesty's  flag.  The  boats  wera  manned  with  arnied  men ; 
the  marines,  regularly  accoutred,  were  ordered  on  shore  service^ 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  Island  at  Caracakooa  Bay.  The 
magnanimous  hero,  was  conscious  of  his  own  strengb,  ready  re- 
sources, and  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  the  naked  barba- 
rians. '  He  boldly  landed  on  the  beach,  and  was  proceeding  to 
the  village  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  theft  and  imaginary  i*' 
sult|  to  propose  terms,  and  exhibit  his  superiority.  His  confidence 
was  heightened  too  by  the  possession  of  a  native  chief  kept  on 
board  the  Resolution,  but  his  progress  was  impeded  by  a  trifliag 
occurrence*  Before  the  boats  put  off  for  the  shore,  a  Ghief>  who, 
unconscious  of  any  design  or  latent  mischief,  had  coroit  on  board 
in  a  friendly  manner  as  usual,  was  puzzled  by  curious  questions 
and  arrogant  interrogations,  and  terrified  by  menaces,  gestures, 
and  loud  language,  and  lastly  made  a  prisoner,  and  detained  on 
board  as  an  hostage,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  commander,  who 
was  going  to  land.  After  the  boats  left  the  ships,  the  vigilant  and 
intrepid  savage,  who  imagined  that  something  extraordinary  was 
going,  on^  took  a  favourable  opportunity,  jumped  overboard,  aad 

•  It  is  worth  a  note,  that  sarage'and  civiliied,  although  tliey  all  i^ree 
in  the  ontntpot«nce,  and  in  the  indestructihility  of  tl)eir  respective  Gods, 
betray,  with  equal  inconsistency,  a  dread  of  their  bein$^  depnaed,  insulted, 
injured,  or  untiihdated,  by  weak  moruls.  The  Jew's  attack  on  Carlile  s 
God  is  -v^'.c  libel  on  Jehovah. 
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swam  directly  for  the  nearest  shore;  He  landed ;  reported  how  h* 
hftd  been  treated  ;  spread  the  alarm;  raided  the  hue: and  «ry} 
roused  the  natives,  and  filled  them  widi  the  idea,  that  the  sons  of 
the  water  and  sky  were  coming  on  shore  to  destroy  their  Gode^ 
take  the  Ulands,  and  to  carry  away  or  kfU  all  the- people.  The 
report  of  danger  was  the  signal  for  resistance;  all  armed,  and  ho 
who  went  forth  had  only  one  alternative,  to  repel  the  invaders,  ^ 
or  to  die.  Defeat  and  death  were  synonymous,  in  the  minds  of 
these  brare  and  generous  people,  and  by  these  ideas  they  have 
matntained  the  independence  of  their  savage  state.  Such  must 
be  the  sentiments  of  every  nation,  savage  or  civilized,  which 
wiHs  to  be  free.  The  progr^ssV^f  the  captain  and  a  few  followers  . 
was  interrupted  by  the  distinct  though  distant  sight  of  the^armed 
M^arriors,  advancing  deliberately  in  a  compact  body  to  meet  their 
fate  ;  and  though  their  gods  could  yield  them  no  succour,,  they 
were  devermined  to  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  That  amor 
patrisB  and  amor  deorum — thatlibertas  et  natal  is  solom,which  has 
been  basely  put  to,  and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  invidious  ridi-» 
cnle  ;  that  je  ne  scai  quoi  of  humanity,  which  teaches  us  to  pre-* 
feir'barren  wilds  and  rugged  sterile  mountains  to  cultivated  plains 
and  fertile  fields,  led  ox  impelled  them  onward  to  contend  for  their 
country,  with  a  god  ;  for  such  they,  in  their  unadulterated  simpli- 
city and  ignorance,  considered  Captain  Cook.  He  paused,  and 
his  prudence  dictated  a  retreat.  They  who  were  with  him  fled 
and  gained  the  boats  by  swimming  to  them.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  divest  the  captain  of  personal  courage  ;  for  that,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  resolution,  perseverance,  ubsttnence, '  and  indefatigable 
industry,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He,  thereft>re,  re* 
ceded  calmly,  and  waved  to  the  boats  to  advance  towards  the 
shore.  In  the  meantime,  the  natives  pressed  downwards*  in  a 
firm  phalanx  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where  he  stood  on 
the  beach.  No  sign  of  actual  hostility  took  place,  and  the  na-* 
tives  were  in  doubt  whether  to  put  his  immortality  to  the  test  of 
a  deadly  weapon  or  not ;  when  a  man  called  Numatyhaw,  the  cm 
ey^d^  said,  I  will  try  if  he  can  bleed,  and  struck  ^t  him,  over  two 
or  three  men,  with  dipahoo.  The  blow  infiieted  a  wound  on  .the 
temple.  The  blood  flowed,  and  the  signal  of  liis  death  was  given. 
He  fell  beneath  innumerable  wounds.  A  fire  of  musquetry  was 
commenced  from  the  boats.  Under  the  shield  of  their  war  mats, 
the  natives  retreated  backwards,  cautiously,  in  order,  lip-the 
beach,  and  left  the  dead  body  of  Captain  Cooke,  without  pillage, 
to  the  care  oi  his  friends.* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  celebrated  man.     One  observatkm 

*  My  statement  i&  not  from  the  historians  of  the  expedition  ;  bat  all 
their  accounts  agree,  that  the  marines  were  in  the  boats,  and  that  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook  was  occasioned  only  because  the  marines  were 
not  lauded  in  time  to  kill  all  the  natives^  which  would  have  inevitably  pre-^ 
vented  liinj*  from  being  killed.     What  a  pity  I 
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only  I  must  make  on  the  subject.  The  common  seamen  of  the 
expedition,  who,  to  be  -sore,  were  and  are  of  no  more  oensideraH 
tton  than  so  many  bunocks,  dogs,  or  asses,  rejoiced,  m  aeeret, 
and  some  of  them  openiy  eon^atulated  each  other  oa  hi»  deaitbi 
which  was  to  them  aa  emancipation  from  slavery,  a  reprieve  from 
a  harassing^,  useless  duty,  incessant  labour,  hunger,  and  hard- 
ships, toil  whhotit  profit,  and  trouble  without  end.  Had  he  liv«d, 
few  of  them  would  have  returned,  and  the  blow  whieh  dispatcbad 
him  was  a  stroke  of  **  divine  providence'^  in  their  favour. 

These  transactions  g;o  back  and  show  the  progresa  of  the  first 
batch  of  missionaries  sent  abroad  by  the  Goepei^asanta  g^g*  I 
shall  relate  one  case  more,  of^^  more  recent  date,  and  between  1^ 
extremes,  which  are,  however,  nearly  paraUetcases^  a  regular  mean 
of  disappointed  hopes,  frustrated  endeavours,  and  selfish  plans  of 
emolument  and  fame,  are  found  to  exist  <HiIy  to  create  disgust 
and  to  languish  beneath  well  merited  ridicule  and  contempt; 
Abottt  the  year  1820,  a  compound  kind  of  a  mongrel  tmsaidBary 
embassy,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  word  embassy  and  ofcooibittfag 
themselves  with  royalty ;  an  embassy-gang  composed  <^  I  forget 
who,  set  out  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  the  Ashantee  country, 
and  arrived  at  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  beggitig  anaodience 
from  the  king  of  the  Ashantees,  in  the  name  of  his  Brilannlc  'Ma** 
jesty  Oeorge  the  Fourth.  This  miserable  set-out  of  trading  saints 
assumed  the  consequence  and  importance,  and  burlesqued  the 
dignity  of  Royal  Ambassadors,  and  gave  themselves  such  airs  as 
Qompletely  disgusted  the  Royal  Negro,  who  certainly  is  a  sensible 
man»  He,  however,  received  them  with  fair  hospitality,  appointed 
them  quarters,  promised  them  an  audience,  and  appointed  the 
day  and  hour  when  they  would  be  heard.  The  day  ctone';  but 
the  insignificant  fools  took  so  much  dme  to  rig  out  their  solemn, 
silly  procession,  and  marched  with  such  slow  steps,  ^cb  lazy 
g^ravity  of  motion ,  that  the  hour  of  business  had  long  elapiied  be(bfe 
they  made  their  appearance  at  court.  They  were  told  that  they 
could  not  have  an  audience  that  day.  They  resented  tbis  highly, 
as  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  nd 
paraded  back  in  great  dudgeon.  A  Mr.  Button,  the  secretary  and 
historian  of  the  gang,  was  determined  to  see  into  the  business, 
and  off  he  went  t»co^.  to  the  palace  and  demanded  a  private  in- 
terview with  his  majesty.  The  captain  of  the  guard  told  him 
that  It  was  as  mnch  as  his  head  was  worth,  to  intrude  npon^he 
king's  privacy  and  desired  the  during  secretary  to  go  away.  But 
Mr.  H.  guaranteed  his  head  and  desired  him  to  bear  his  message 
to  the  monarch.  He  did  so,  at  some  risk,  and  the  Roy^l  Savage 
ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  He  entered  the  royal  apartments, 
and  found  his  majesty  earnestly  employed  examrning  very  curiously 
some  machinery  and  mechanical  apparatus.  The  articles  in  the 
room  are  circumstantially  specified,  and  at  once  gave  me  a  good 
opinioii  of  the  king.     He  took  but  httle  notice  of  Hutton,  for  some 
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Ume ;  but|  at  length  without  any  ceremony,  began  to  speak  as  ta 
an  acquaintance  in  a  very  easy  familiar  manner,  about  variopfr 
tb>&g$  and  different  subjects,  and  at  last  begged  to  know  the  im*^ 
port  of  bis  present  visit.  The  secretary  began  a  fonnal  co^jplaint 
against  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  been  treated.  Their  flag 
had  been  degraded ;  the  embassy  of  a  great  king  had  been  hooted ; 
they  had  b^a  promised  an  audience  and  were  deceived ;  in  short, 
they  had  been  unhandsomely  used,  and  were  made  laughing* 
stoieks  for  his  black  subjects.  The  king  listened  to  him  with 
profound  attention,  then  with  a  smile  rather  of  tKe  sardonic 
order,  made  the  following  reply.  '  I  expected  you  sooner  and 
Fomaiaed  waiting  for  you  until  dinner  time.  You  .came,  not, 
audi  I  went  to  dine.  You  came  while  I  was  at  table.  Now,  I 
must  have  spoiled  my  meal  by  listening  to  your  palaver,  or 
have  kept  you  two  or  three  hours  in  the  sun.  I  thought  it 
best  to  dine  and  to  send  you  home  to  do  so  ;  and  really  meant  no 
offej^ce ;  especially  as  there  was  no  urgency  in  your  business,  and 
one  day  would  do  just  as  well  as  anotlier.  But  now,  .since  you 
are  here,  will  you  tell  me  candidly  the  purport  of  your  coming*  It 
shall  be  nothing  to  your  disadvantage,  and  we  may  perhaps  come 
to  an  understanding  without  any  further  trouble;  for  I  hate  parade 
and  ceremony, 

This  was  a  lesson  by  which  a  sensible  man  would  have  benefited. 
He  would  have  seen,  at  least,  that  mock  pomp  and  useless  cere- 
mony were  despised ;  that  the  king  was  either  too  wise  or  too  ig- 
norant to  stoop  to  vain  form  and  the  tirade  of  unmeaning  pa- 
g^ai^try :  in  short  that  he  was  above  etiquette  and  studied  pro- 
priety. This  plain  dealing  completely  confounded  the  learned 
missionary,  who  foundhis  privilege  of  arguing  or  talkingsuddeuly 
abridged^  the  honours  nf  public  entry  cut  off,  and  the  whole  state 
and  oonsequence  of  the  embassy  annihilated,  to  his  great  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  though  his  pride  was 
hiirt,  his  property  might  yet  be  secured,  and  he  began  and  gave 
in  a  statement  of  his  demands,  as  follows : — 

1st.  Permission  to  establish  a  factory  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  and  accommodation  of  the  Ashantees  and 
the  British  nation,  meaning  their  highnesses  and  excellencies  tl)c 
missionaries. 

2nd.  Permission  to  establish  schools,  build  churches,  and  prcadi 
the  souUsaving  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3rd.  Modestly  requested,  that  his  majesty  would  totally  abolish 
that  foul  and  most  penicious  traffic  the  slave  trade,  which  was 
the  disgrace  of  the  world,  a  dishonour  to  God,  the  cause  of  xQuch 
war,  injustice,  bloodshed,  and  misery. 

These  h^  most  humbly  presumed  and  ardently  hoped  would  be 
granted,  and  that  his  majesty  would  be  griiciously  pkased  U) 
countenance  the  present  embu.ssy  and  grant  them  an  exclusive 
indulgence  to  trude  with  his  subjecC«     hoping  thereby   to   teach 
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Ihem  their  duty  to  CkxlUnd  man  aad  to  raise  ikom  to  ibe  heights 
of  eteroal  saWatioo. 

The  complacent  monarch  heard  him  with  attenUon^  then  looking 
at  him  in  doubt,  as  if  considering  whether  he  wa»  more  knave  than 
fool,  after  some  serious  thinking,  reph'ed : 

Ouc  trade  has  been  heretofore  carried  on  very  fairly  without  the 
iaeumbrance  of  factories,  or  the  assistance  of  supercargoes,  and 
there  has  been  no  complaint  They  would  be  no  advantage  U> 
either  of  us.  Besides,  I  am  not  sure,  that  my  peo[4e  would  sofier 
white  people  to  dwell  among  them.  We  must  consider  that.  As 
for  establishing  schools,  that  I  have  been  thinking  about;  but 
there  I  must  consult  the  disposition  and  consider  the  good  of  my 
people.  But  building  churches  and  preaching  would  do  us  no 
good ;  for  I  see  no  kind  of  benefit  arising  from  the  palaveiiag 
merchants  sent  to  this  country  from  yours.  On  the  contrary, 
much  barm.  The  people  are  engaged  the  best  part  of  theh  time 
listening  to  old  stories  and  nonsense,  when  they  might  be  much 
better  employed.  It  brings  on  bad  habits,  makes  them  lazy,  fear- 
ful and  indolent,  aad  when  they  do  work,  the  missionary  preachers 
contrive  to  obtain  all  the  profits  of  the  poor  black  man's  labour. 
As  to  the  abolishing  of  the  slave  trade,  that  is  impossible  for  nan 
to  perform ;  for  what  God  wills  must  be  done,  and,  indeed,  you 
have  done  too  much  towards  it  already,  but  God*8  will  be  done. 
Your  plea  of  humanity  and  of  preventing  war  by  the  destruction 
of  the  slave  trade  is  fallacious.  We  havje  ocular  demonstration 
and  experience  which  make  fools  wise,  to  set  against  your  iboliah 
and  absurd  theory.  All  the  reports  you  make  of  us,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  are  absolutely  false,  and  you  either  designedly  or  igno- 
rantly  utter  untruths.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  we 
had  many  intervals  of  quietness  and  harmony  among  us;  bat 
ever  since  that  event,  we  have  not  enjoyed  a  moment's  peace! 
And  while  your  system  lasts,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  war, 
rapine  and  bloodshed !  These  are  my  sentiments,  and  that  of  all 
my  people.  You  may  return  in  safety,  and  I  would  not  have  you 
tarry  long. 

Reader,  jud^e  of  the  missionary's  dread  and  astonishment.  He 
departed  with  his  head  on,  and  the  lesson  and  the  embassy  pro- 
duced a  book  of  travels  through  about  ninetymiles  of  the  Interior 
of  Africa,  written  by  Mr.  —  Hutton,  embellished  with  coloured 
engravings,  in  which  you  will  find  what  I  have  written  and  much 
more.  However,  remember,  Mr.  Hutton's  book  is  a  vile  catch- 
penny performance,  contains  little  matter  in  large  bulk^  and  is  a 
complete  literary  weed. 

The  king  and  the  whole  of  the  Ashantees,  considered  the  whole 
set-out  of  pious  pedlars  as  a  most  dangerous  gang  of  spies  and  hy- 
pocrite^, and  it  seems,  that  they  had  a  narrow,  or  as'  they  would 
say,  a  providential  escape  with  their- lives.  It  steals  out  in  the 
narrative,  that  the  king  is  an  Arab  by  extraction,  a  sensible  man 
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•  attd  a  tvue  MUBftultnan,  which  accounts  for  thefir  nbt  bein^  put  to 
death.  By  their  own  account,  they  fled  in  the  night,  and  the  hard- 
ships, n]iaerie8,aQd  disappointments  vrhich  they  suffered  andtnet, 
seem  to  b&  a  jadgment  on  them  and  a  proftdential  panishm^At 
for  their  pride,  duplicity  and  presumption,  for  the  scheming  plan 
cf  tlieir  monopoly,  and  the  frauds  they  intended  to  perpetrate. 
The  Ashantee  war  followed  directly  on  the  heels  of  this  embassy, 

'  and  whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  may  do,  I  care  not;  but,  T  im- 
pute all  the  evils  attending  it,  to  this  dirty,  designing  missionary 
visit. 

The  missionaries  now  seem  to  assume  the  same  aspect  and 
diaracter  in  the  world  that  the  Jesuits  once  did,  and  with  more 
barefaced  impudence,  they  openly  avow  their  determination  to  es- 
tsblish  an  universal  reiigion.  With  respect  to  their  meetings,  no 
bod;^  can  do  justice  to  them  but  themselves.  The  united  powers 
of  wit,  humour  and  ridicule,  could  not  so  completely  burlesque  their 
sense,  languaf^e,  sentiments  and  manners,  as  a  simple  report  of 
their  proceedings.  At  a  tneeting  lately  held  at  a  bedlam  chapel^ 
in  Greenwich,  to  the  honour  of  the  subscribers  the  gang  looked 
Yery  well,  had  on  good  clothes,  clean  linen  with  brooches  in  their 
'  shirts,  rings  on  their  fingers,  gold  chains  and  bunches  of  seals.-^ 
Some  reported  tbe  labours  they  had  done  and  the  bufferings  they 
had  undergone.  Others  reported  that  they  were  going  to  perform 
and  to  suffer:  all  begged  tor  6od*s  grace  and  mercy.  At  lengtb, 
they  hoisted  up  a  young  negro-boy  on  a  stoolf  and  bid  him  to  ad- 

•  dress  the  company,  which  he  did  -in  the  following  pretty  simple 
speech.  Quoth  Quako  gazing  round : — ''  O  1  wis  I  had  al  dese 
-pretty  lacify  in  my  country,  to  see  my  peoples  and  gif  dem  money."' 
Vast  applause  from  the  simpletons,  the  whole  was  an  excellent 
fdrce. 

SHEBAGO. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  FLEET  STREET,  l^NDON. 


Dear  Sir,  Aberdeen,  Dec.  4,  1885. 

Th£  Friends  of  Free  Discussion  in  Aberdeen,  desire  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  liberation  from  the  Dorcliester  Bastile.  The  cruelties  and  suf- 
ferings which  you  have  been  made  t»  undergo,  they  are  convinced  will  not 
he  in  vain.  They  are  of  opinion,  thiit  vour  steaainess  and  honesty  as  a  ■ 
good  man,  and  tne  courage  and  inflexibility,  with  which  you  have  aiivo- 
cated  <he  principlesi  which  are  calcTilat^d  to  uproot  superstition  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  hava  not  been  withmit  their  influence, 
even  on  those  in  power.  We  allude  to  the  recent  case  of  Mr.  Christopher 
aud  the  Jew,  and  to  the  treatment  of  tbe  application  made  against  the 
Christian  Evidence  S6cieLy,  &c.  In  behalf  of  the  Friends  of  Free  Dis- 
cussion here,  I  desire  to  subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Sir,  your  sincere  Friend  and  Admirer, 

GEORGE  WEIR. 
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REGULATION  OF    PRICES   TO   TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

AGENTS. 


Theee  haTiAff  been,  of  lale,  a  Tariaiice  iu  our  prices,  bronght 
abovt  rather  by  the  caprice  of  others  than  any  of  our  own,  we 
have  reeolved  to  anaoance,  that,  with  the  new  year,  we  sbtll 
adopt,  in  all  cases,  what  are  called  the  regular  trade  prices. 
These  prices  are  to  allow  to  the  trade  a  profit  of  ^  per  cent,  tad 
l^^e  the  tweaty*6fth  book,  when  that  number  is  taken ;  so  th&t, 
in  all  cases,  with  the  neict  Toiaine,  the  trade  price  of  96  of  **  The 
Republican"  will  be  9s.»  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  throw  the  gsia 
into  its  improteaoent. 

*  The  intended  mode  of  publishing  for  the  Joint  Slook  Book 
Company  makes  this  change  somewhat  imperative,  zxA  the 
greater  nnmbei  of  publications  which  we  shall  puUish  in  the 
ensuing  year  will  compensate  far  the  slight  loss  which  some  few 
individuals  will  meet  by  this  change.  Our  business  has  been  ia 
a  state  ofcoofusion,  by  being  driren  to  two  prices^  erer  siaee  Mr. 
Cobbett  took  the  wholesale  department  of  publishing  his  Register 
into  his  own  hands,  and  undertook  to  pay  carriage  out  of  the  re- 
gular trade  price,  ft  was  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  first  deviated  froffl 
the  regular  trade  price,  for,  with  the  exc^ptioa  of  catch-penny 
publications,  t25  per  cent,  was  tbe  general,  the  highest,  allow- 
ance to  the  trade.  We  can  do  -nothing  fairly  and  regularly  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  we  perceive  no  fair  alternative, 
but  to  come  up  to  what  is  technically  termed  the  Row  (Paternos- 
ter-row) Prices. 

We  have  now  on  sale  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,  in  larje 
type,  stitched,  at  3s.,  and  our  present  collection  of  his  works,  m 
boards,  with  a  portrait,  at  58» 

The  sheets  of  "  The  Koran"  are  being  rapidly  printed,  and 
we  hope  to  have  the  volume  completed  by  the  Ist  of  January.  A 
volume  of  Clarke's  Letters  will  be  also  completed  with  the  end  of 
the  jear  in  twenty  sheets. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  published  his  Oration  at  6d.  in  refutation  of 
Bclsham's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Heligion.  A  further  notice 
will  be  taken  of  this  oration,  as  soon  as  the  editor  has  sufficient 
leisure  to  read  it  in  retirement. 

We  have  also  published  a  table  of  such  writers  as  have  written 
against  superstition,  or  of  such  whose  names  we  could  collect. 
The  compiler  of  the  table  is  preparing  brief  memoirs  of  such 
writers.  The  prico  of  this  table  is  on  a  fine  drawing-paper,  nine- 
pence,  on  a  common  p;iper,jsix-pencc.  'Hie  profits,  or  rather  the 
author's  returns,  are  given  to  the  moral  blasphemers  confined  in 
Newgate. 

.  Printed  and  Pu    ished  by  R.  Carlile,  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  LONDON. 


Sir,  Manchester,  No¥.  24,  1825. 

Tu&  foUowiog  is  a  reply  to  some  observatioDS  eailin^  in  questioa 
the  real  existeoce  of  Jesus  Christ,  contaiaed  in  *^  The-  Republi* 
cai>,"  dated  Friday,  Oct.  14,  1825.  I  expect  thatyoa  will  either 
publish  in  '*  The  Republican,"  or  reject,  the  wliole  and  every  pari 
of  this  reply.  Yoa  have  long  been  clamoroifs  lor  oppoaents.  f 
h4V-e  thought  it  my  duty  to  expose  the  errors  and  falsehoods  of 
which  you  .have  been  guilty  in  the  paper  above  alluded  to.  On 
this  point,  Uierefore,  you  havp  an  opponent.  Bat  from  opposing 
you  on  this  subject  I  shall  oot  hold  myself  bound  to  discuss  witn 
you  whatever  established  truth  you  may  choose  to  impugn.  The 
reason  is,  I  have  not  time;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  permit  myself  at 
present  to  be  led  from  thjs  particular  subject  to  the  defence  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  general.  They  are  before  the 
public,  and  it  is  well  (gr  every  one  if  he  studies  them  before  he 
renounces  human  nature's  best  solace  and  support.  My  aim  is 
to  destroy  your  conjectures.  This  once  efiecied,  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  retain*  their  former  power.  I  am  not  to  prove 
i^hat  is  already  certain,  but  to  confute  groundless  suppositions  or 
flimsy  argomentation.  In  perusing  this  paper  you  will  imd  your* 
self  charged  wilh^error  and  falsehood.  The  first  is  in  many  cases 
▼enial.  But  whether'  or  not  the  errors  of  which  you  are  con- 
victed a-e  of  this  nature  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  our  readers. 
If  1  am  to  suppose  you  a  man  of  learning,  many  of  your  errors 
are  most  reprehensible; — if  not,  still  you  cannbt  be  free  from 
l)la^e,  because  in  some  instances  the  means  of  correct  informa* 
tion  were  easily  accessible.  I  most  deeply  regret,  that  I  have 
heen  constrained  to  charge  vou  with  falsehood,  but  1  believe  that 
you  are  guiltv;  I  must  call  things  by  their  proper  pan>es9  t^he 
claims  of  truth  are,  paramount.  I  can  scarcely  flatter  myself  that 
my  reply  is  free  from  error.  It  has  been  written  in  great  haste. 
Yet  i  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  correct,  and  given  you  and 
your  readers  the  opportunity  to  verify  my  statements.*^  Greatly 
as  t 'detest  the  principles  which  have  immured  you  in  a  dungeon, 
f  stili  more  deplore  your  unhappy  stpite  of  mind,  "  without  God, 
without  hope  in  the  world."  Wishing  you,  with  all  my  hearty  a 
*  By  reference  to  standard  authorities. 

Printed  and  Pablithed  by  R.  Carlile^  135,  Fleet  Street. 
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speedy  liberation  both  of  mind  and  body,  I  proce^  to  aoimadvert 
"'' on' Vdcir  arguments.    '       ,     ,  *!  ■.     ,  ' 

You  attempt  froAn  the  circumstance  that  the  two  Worijs  Je&os 
Christ  are  synonymous,  to  prove  that  the  history  of  Jesus  if^  a 
fable.  I  deny  both  your  premises  aod  conclusion.  The  words 
are  not  synonymous,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  you  should  undertake 

•  to  write  about  that  of  which  you  manifestly  know  nothing  of  yoor 
own  personal  knowledge. 

The  word  Jesus  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root  which  sigoities 
to  ^ave :  the  word  Christ  from  a  Greek  root  which  signines  to 
anoint.  The  word  from  which  Jesus  is  derived  does  not  mean  to 
anoint,  nor  does  the  word  from  which  Christ  is  derived,  s^ify 
to  save.  Jesus  means  the  naviour,  Christ  the  anointed.  They 
are  not  therefore  convertible  words:  thejf  have  each  a  peculiar 
meaning  and  cannot  be  synonymous.*  '  So  much  for  youc  pre- 
mises.    I  do  not  i>itend  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  philo)o- 

•  gical  puerilities  which  follow.  One  specimen  of  your  erudiUon 
shall  suffice.  '^  The  word  Joseph  (you  say)  I  take  to  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  same  word**  (Jesus).  What  do  you  mean  by  "  I  take?" 
Do  y on  mean  I  snppose  ?  You  ought  not  to  Lave  written  unless 
you  knew.  Supposition  is  not  admissible  where  certainty  can  be 
obtained  by  investigation.  But  the  absurdity  of  supposition  is 
still  more  apparent  when  it  is  employed  to  bewilder  and  misled 
the  ignorant  in  matters  of  primary  importance.  Joseph  then  be 
it  known  to  yon,  sir,  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  signi- 
fies to  addy  to  increase f  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  variation  of  the 
same  word  Jesus.  Now  for  your  conclusion.  Because  these  t)vo 
words  Jesus  Christ  are  synonymous,  '*  therefore  such  a  name 
had  never  been  adopted  by  those  who  understood  the  meaning  of 
both  words  It  is  a  tautology  which  no  people  ever  adopted  in 
the  wav  of  title."  How  know  you  this?  Where  are  yont  argu- 
ments? Am  I  to  yield  a  willing  assent  to  the  dictum  of  •  Mr. 
Carlile  ?  Be  it  so  in  this  matter.     Your  next  words  coDtain  your 

^  See  Simonis  Lexicon^  and  Schloisaer  on  the  words. 

*  In  other  parts  of  the  Repuhl'can,  I  have  distiocily  stated,  that  Jesus 
fiigtiified  Saviour  and  Christ  Anointed,  and  having  so  done,  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  he  precise  in  the  repetition  in  No.  15.    Bat  I  maintain  that 

•  the  words  are  synonymousi  that  though  one  eipresses  kcrciour  and  the  other 
mnointed,  their  applications  were  and  are  similar.  The  Jews  referred  to  a 
chosen  person  among  them,  or  to  come  among  them,  to  a  captain  or  leader, 
by  the  word  Jesus  or  Messiah^  and  the  Greeks  used  the  word  Christ  for  the 
same  distinction.  The  words  are,  therefore,  in  fact,  in  sense^  and  in  com- 
rnon  application,  the  same;  as  much  alike  in  meaning  and  reference  as  the 
Latin  word  Dtur,  and  the  English  word  GeneraL  Nor  does  the  reference 
to  a  similaritv  of  the  Christian  with  the  surname  in  this  country,  at  this 
time,  affect  the  argument.  With  us,  they  are  long  established  names,  aod 
were  not  dotibied  when  first  used  as  aname;  for  the  hero  of"  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  words  Jems  Christ  are  claimed  as  a  new  name,  a  name  not  com- 
mon with  other  persons.  R.  C. 
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reftttalMO, '"  Except  a  few  names  among  ourselves.*^  it  Js  liot 
tru^  then,  on  your  owa  showing,  that  "  no  people,'^  &c.  ,  ^^  if 
some  people  have,  why  not  the  Je>ys?  After  this  manner  qt  drngfi- 

'"  mentation,  you  would  blot  thousands  out  of  existence;  you  would 
persuade  all  the  William  M^illiams'Sj.the  Jofin  Johns,  the  Thpuias 

"Thomson's,  that  they  are   only  shadows    of  men,  *'  names  of 

'  her6es  of  fable.**    We  shall  next  be  told,  tha1t  Alexander,  that  is, 

the  great,  the  powerful  roan,  was  a  fabulous  personage,  because 

"  there  is  a  tautology  in  his  name.  Cato  the  censor,  that  is  the 
'wige,  the  ^rat'c^  will  be  transmuted  into  an  airy  nothing.  Eras- 
mus, Desiderium  Erasmus,  the  first  Latin,  the  second' Greek, 
'both  synonymous,  meaning  the  beloved :  Erasmus  will  be  denied 

'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.     Nay,  this  great  globe  itself,  be- 

'  cause  \t  is  called  a  sphere,  and  an  orb,  the  first  Greek,  the  second 

Latin,  both  signifying  that  which  is  round,  shall  vanish  at  jour 

'magic  touch,  ancf  leave  not  a  wreck  behind.      I  had  no  idea 

'  before  that  Mr.  Carlile's  love  of  matter  would  lead  him  to  so 
great,  an  extinction  of  life.  But  to  be  serious  I  am  really  asto- 
m'shed  how  any  roan  that  has  the  least  pretensions  to  rationality 
can  imagine  that  tjie  mere  circumstance  of  a  person's  having  a 
"name  composed  of  two  synonymous  words  can  jdisfrove  hia  real 
Ocistence.  The  state  of  the  case  is  simply  this.  Jesus  was  the 
name  of  our  saviour,  and  Christ  a. surname  descriptive  of  his 
office,  being  equivalent  to  Messiah:  so  that  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Jesus  the  Christ,  pieans  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Thus  John,  the 
precursor  of  Jesus,  is  called  John  Baptist,  or  John  the  Baptist, 
from  the  rite  by  which  he  initiated  his  followers;  and  Scipio  was 
flurnamed  Africanus,  froni  the  conquest  of  Carthage;  andCarlile, 
the  atheist,  from  his  attempt  to  undermine  all  religion.* 

'  *  A  ptissuce  of  l>r.  Priestle^v's  occnrs  to  my  memory,  which  will  serve 
Miucb  more  ellectuaily  than  any  thing  I  can  spy,  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
such  proqft  as  that  on  which  I  have  d6w  been  aniroadverting. 

**  .^s  it  is  in  vain  to  use  any  arguroentatiuii  on  so  plain  a  subject,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  M.  Vojney^s  «(Mj.  Carlile's)  curioas  reasoning;,  by 
Dutting  a  similar  case.  There  exists  a  sect  of  Christifias  called  Cah'mists. 
Now  a  person  who  was  a  strang^pr  to  them,  but  knew  that, the  word  was 
derived  from  the  Lathi  calims,  which  signifies  bald,  might  imagine  they 
■  were  so  called  from  cutting  off  their  hair.  But  another  person,  knowing 
no  more  of  Latin  than  M.  Voluey  probably  does  of  Greek,  but  having  a 
smattering  of  English  might  suppose  that  Calvin  was  derived  from  the 
word  co/^'and  conclude  that  the  Calviuists  were  so  called  from  their  wor- 
shipping a  calf  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  And  there  would  be 
just  as  much  of  truth  or  probability  in  this,  as  in  M.  VoIneyJs  supposition, 
that  Christianity  is  an  nllegoncal  worship  of  the  sun.  Dean  Switt*s  inge- 
nious dissertation  to  prove  the  antiquity  pf  the  Euglibh  language,  in  which 
he  derives  Jupiter j  from  Jew  Peter;  Archimedes,  from  Hark  ye  maids;  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  from  all  eggs  under  the  grate ;  is  exacdv  of  grpiece 
with  these  curious  etymologies  i>rM.  Vplney :  but  with  this  dinerence,  ^at 
'  the  Dean  was  in  jest ;  whereas  M.  Volney  is  in  serious  earnest*'*  . 

Priestley* s  Works,  by  Rutt,  vol.  xvii.  p.  16. 
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Your  next  rjioor  ti^at  th«  story  cdJesus  »  a.  fable  h>.  demed 
from  your  assertion,  that  ''the  naxoes  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
are  all  Grecian."  Here  agaia  yoo  confute  yourself.  Yon  gratit 
that  there  was  one  Jewish  name  among  them,  Levi,  whence  these 
contradictions?  Now  all  are  of  Grecian  origin:  Now  one  is  of 
Hebrew.  It  is  true,  you -say,  that  this  was  a  second  or  adapted 
name.  Still  it  is  a  name.  Though  Richard  is  yoor  second  of 
adopted  name,  it  does  not  cease  to  constitute  an  essentiaf  part  of 
the  name  of  that  man  who  is  called  Richard  Carlilc.* 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  enquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  your  assertion.  It  may  be  thus  expressed  when  corrected. 
All  the  names  except  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  of  Greeiaft 
origin*.  A  disciple,  says  Johnson,  is  a  scholar.  Yoh  say  the«i;' 
the  names  of  all  the  scholars  of  Jesus,  of  all  who  acknowledged 
him  as  a  roaster  and  submitted  to  bis  teachings  are  of  Grecfan 
origin.'  In  making  your  assertion  yon  have  laid  the  appeal  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  them  wereadcftb«  names' 
Zaccheus,  Barnabas,  Lazarus,  Cleophas,  Judas  (not  Iscariot), 
Ananias,  Sapphira,  Tabitha,  Mary.  These  you  are  isfonned,  are 
not  of  Greek  but  Hebrew  origin.  But  yon  may  have  miRtaken 
the  meaning  of  the  wof  d  disciple,  intending  the  apoitlBs  of  Jesus. 
Among  these  then  we  find  derived  from  the*  Hebrew  langoage, 
the  names  Simon,  James  (the  same  as  Jacob),  John,  Lebbeus. 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew,  James  (the  son  of  Alpheiis).^ 
This  it  must  be  confessed  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  coa- 
victing  a  man  either  of  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  falsehood.^  After 
this  exposure  we  are  justified  in  demanding  the  proof  of  another 
of  your  assertions.  "  We  are  told  that  all  his  (Jesus's)  disciples 
were  Jews."  Who  has  given  you  this  information?  What  author? 
We  expect  from  you  his  name,  the  title  of  his  work,  the  pa»e 
where  the  information  is  to  be  found,  or  we  shall  hold  that  you 
fabricated  this  hardy  assertion  as  a  basis  for  your  subsequent 
falsehood.  Even  if  you  had  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  names 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ  '*  were  all  Grecian,"  you  would  still  be 
far  from  having  shown  that  the  disciples  themselves  were  Grecian. 
The  Jews  for  along  time  previous  to  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

*  There  is  no  cxmtradlction  in  my  paragraph.  Mr.  Beard  has  taken  a 
senteoce  without  its  context.  I  make  an  exception  to  a  statement;  lie 
tftlAs  the  statement  without  the  exception  and  denies  it. 

R.  C- 

*  By  the  word  ducipU,  in  the  gospel  sensed  nothing  more  is  understood 
than  the  twelve  namnl  as  his  immediate  and  constant  folkiwere.  So  Mr. 
Beard  may  take  the  benefit  of  his  quihble;  for  a  quibble  it  is.  He,  and 
every  one  acquamred  with  the  Christian  i^ospels,  could  nut  have  doubtad 
as  to  mv  meaning  in  using  the  word  disciple.  R«  C. 

*  Neither  the  one  northe  other.  Let  Mr.  Beard  shew  either  of  the 
names  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  onYy  Hebrew 
records.'  R.  C. 

*  See  Scbleusner  Lexicou,  N.  T.  on  tlie  words*  t  Schleuduer.' 
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^ei;e  dlsp^rs^d  abroad  throu^hont  the  civilized  World,  add  it  was 
9^  custom  with  them  to  exchange  their  Hebrew  for  a  Grecian 
n^m^  when  they  left  their  native  country.* 

You  go  Oft  to  say,  '^  we  have  another  proofthat  their  first  preach- 
ers of  Christiatiity  were  all  (jrecian/'  AVell,  supposing  that  they 
If  ere  all  Grecian,  that  does  not  prove  **  that  the  story  ,of  Jesus 
was  of  Grecian  origin/'  The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in 
England  were  Italians;  had  therefore  the  Christian  religion  its 
origin  in  Italy  ?  Nor  is  this  assertion  of  yours  at  all  more  weighty 
wh^Q  applied  to  the  establishment  of  your  leading  proposition,, 
the  oon-exifltence  of  Jesus  Christ.  Grant  that  the  disciples 
were  Greeks.  Is  every  thing  fabulous  that  is  recommended  by 
Greeksi  by  men  renowned  jn  arts  and  arms  ?  It  is  in  vain  that 
you  refer  me  to  the  iables  of  the  heroic  age  of  Grecian  history,  as 
a  proof  of  their  talents  in  invention^  It  is  not  the  heroic  ages  of 
which  we  are  talldng.  You  have  fixed  the  time  of  the  fabrication 
of  Qhristianity  about  30  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
a  period  of  great  intellectual  exertion,  of  great  inquiry,  a  period 
of  *'  crilicism/'t  If  you  reply  that  Christianity  is  related  by  our 
books  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  a  country  where  Greeks  were  not 
found.  I  again  deny  the  assertion  and  affirm  that  Greeks  and 
Romans  abounded  throughout  the  east.t  H  then  you  had  estab- 
lished your  point,  proved  that  the  disciples  were  Grecian,  it  were 
sufficient  to  reply  that  Jesus  selected  them  in  preference  to  Jews 
for.  the  propagation  of  his  religion. §     But  now  as  to  other  matter 

♦  Michaelib*  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  1.  p.  202. 
♦«  t  Priestley's  Works,  vol.  xvii.  p.  12-:^. — Rutt*8  edition 

J?PrLdeaax*s  Connection,  vol.  iii.  passim.  Joseph.  ugaiD>»t  Apioii,  b,  1.  c.  xii. 
§  Tofibew  yoo  huw  well  gvonnded  is  your  belief  **  that  there  was  never, 
ajgenuiue  cooverc  to  the  Chi'isrian  reli^ioi^"  how  well  authorized  you  are 
ii)  a&crihing  to  Christianity,  a  "  Grecian  on^n,"  I  subjoin  a:  quotation  or 
Wo  from  your  Iriend  Celsus,  By  the  bye,  1  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not 
provided  a  lo<^p'h<»le  in  the  word  "genuine."  But  you  cannot  escape  by 
this  passage.  The  sole  question  is,  were  there  Jewish  couverts  ?  Motivet 
Mte  canuot  appreciate. " 

Celsu^  hitrndocbs  his  Jew,  thusaddressing  the  Jewish  believers,  **  What 
ailed  you,  fellov-citiiens,  tliat  ye  left  the  liiw  of  your  coun*try,und ,  seduced 
by  him  tJ  whom  we  spake  just  now,  ynu  have  deserted  us  to  go  to  ani*- 
tker  name  and  another  way  of  livini."  Again,  "  when  we  had  taken  and 
ponislied  him  who  led  vou  about  like  brute  beasts,  yuu  have  not  withstand- 
ing', forsaken  the  law  otyoiir  country.  How  can  you  hegiu  up<m  our  sacred 
books,  and  afrerwai*ds  disregard  them,  wheii  you  have  uo  other  I'uundation 
but  otrr  Uw  ?''  .  ' 

**'Thc  Hetirews,"  he  says,  ** were  originally  Egyptians/  and  owed  their, 
lise  to  a  sedit.oii  from  the-rest  of  that"  people,  so  some  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesufi,  made  a  sedition  against  the  bocfy  ot  the  (ieopleof  the  Jeuihb  uatiun» 
and  followed  Jesus.''     Further  he   calls  Jesu^  **  the  niau  of  Nazareth,*' 

*  Wha*  proof  has  Celsoa  that  the  Hebrews  were  originally  Egyptians? 
What  proof  beyond  the  books  of  the  Jews  that  they  were  resident  14 
Egypt?  R.  C. 
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contain^'  ifi  yoiir  last  proof.  lUaUy,  Mr.  Carl'tfe,  you  arta 
most  unfortunate  man  in  the  way  of  assertion.  The  book  irfthled 
ToMoth  Jeschu  i«  not  as  yon  most  learnedly  affirm  an  avowed 
Jewish  prodaclion  of  the  2d  century,  but  in  the  words  of  Dr.' 
lAtdntf,  «•  a  modern  work,  written  in  the  14th  or  15th  centoi^; 
and  Mb  throug:hout  from  bcginninpf  to  the  end,  barlesque  and 
falsehood."  t  You  are  very  kind,  however,  to  permit  us  to  have 
this  ancient  document.  But  we  will  not  trouble  yon,  for  it  is  not, 
as  you  imply,  a  work  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

You  continue,  •<  besides  this  there  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  fits  a  single  Christian  document  in  the  language  of  Jesus  and  his  • 
pretended  Jewish  disciples?"     And  what  if  there  has  not?    This 
wMl  not  disprove  the  existence  of  Christ.     Do  yoo  believe  ita  the' 
existence  of  Lycurgus,  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras  ?     Refer  me  to  the* 
documents  handed  down  to  us  written  by  them  or  their*  cootem- 
poraries  in  the  language  which  they  severally  spoke.     Our  Sax- 
on and  Norman  Kings  would  be  all  annihilated  by  you,  because- 
they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  their  existence  and  their 
deeds  lecorded  in  Latin.     1  wonder  you  do  not  turn  tb^  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  into  an  allegory,  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewtsfa 
sects  into  old  wives'  fables,  because  both  are  recorded  ib  Greek 
instead  of  Hebrew.     But  now  again  as  to  facts.     Pray,  Sir,  do 
you  know  the  language  in  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  spoke  or 
are  said  to  have  spoken  ?   About  this  I  must  be  allowed  to  dotibt, 
thong+i  your  assertions  are  so  positive.     It  was  not  the   Hebrew. 
That  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  from  the  time  of  the 
return  from    the    Babylonish     Captivity.       A  dialect    of    this' 
called  the  Aramean,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  languagetf  wer^ 
those  wJiich  were  chiefly  spoken  in  Judea.      Now  what  do  yon ' 
mean  by  a  Christian  document  ?     One  of  those  books  which  con- 
stitute the  New  Testament  ?    If  so,  it  happens  that  we  have  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  transmitted  to  us  iti  a  dialect  most 
closely  similar  to  that  which  Jesus  spoke.     I  allude  to  the  New* 

says,  it  is  but  afew  i/ears  since  he  delivered  this  doctrioe,  who  is  sow  rec- 
kpned  b^*  the  Christians  to  be  the  son  of  God/' speaks  of  him  *'as  the  first 
author  of  this  sedition,''  and  reproaches  him  with  being  a^'  carpenter/^  and 
with  his  being  bom  "  in  a  Jewish  village,"  testifies  to  the  progress  which 
Chnstiauity  had  made  thas  early  (186,  Mosheim.)  **  At  first  (he  says)  Ibey  ' 
the  Chrtsdans)  wera  few  in  number,  and  then  they  agreed.  But  bemg  im» 
creased  and  spread  abroad,  r hey  divide  again  and  again,  and  every  one  wiU 
have  a  party  of  bis  own ;  which  is  what  they  were  disposed  to  of  M^* 
But  I  forget  that  my  object  is  only  to  confute  and  not  to  prove.  For  con- 
futation surely  here  is  more  than  enough.  I  leave  Mr.  CarliJe  to  battle  the 
matter  with  his  Deistical  associate  Celsus. 

•  Lardner,  vol.  4,  IIS,  hue. 
t  JLardner,  vol.  xiv,  y.  W4,  note  c  4(Oi  •    • 

'  I  havje  not  made  Celsus  an  authority  fc^r  any  thing  in^^'The  Repub- 
lican.'* Positively,  we  have  none  of  his  writingi ;  for,  in  such  a  matter,  I 
hnve  no  confidence  in  Origen's  extracts.  -       H.  C« ' 
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Testament  in  Sjriac,  alanpjage  spok««  in.owp part  of.  Falefi[t>»e > 
while  the  Arameati  was  spoken  in  another**  '::,:'  -^^cu 

But  the  very  Qreek  in  which  also  we  have  tUe .  boQk9  of  th^I 
Neif  Testament  is  the  strongest  confutation  of  your  supposition*: 
It^erer,  Sir,  would  have  been  written  by  Grecijai^s. .  It  is  VbsUfd< 
to  say  **  the  language  is  barbarous  and  therefore  the  work  of  iHir. 
terate  men."  The  language  is  barbarous  and  therefore  not  ■■  the  ^ 
work  of  illiterate  Greeks.  The  very  term  barbarous  proves  my^ 
point  We  do  not  speak. of  illiterate  Englishmen  writing  barb^r-r, 
ous  but  inwr^ct  English.  They  are  foreigners  that  write  harbqir- 
ou$  English.  So  in  the  New  Testament  ^  the  Greek  is  barbarous, 
and^therefore  the  production  of  foreigners*  The  fs^ults  are  not . 
such  SB  an  illiterate  native  would  commit  writing  in  his  vernaco- 
lar  toague  :  but  such  as  would  attach  to  a  foreigner  and  tbf^ 
foreigner  a  Jew.  The  faults  are  not  yulgarisms^  inaccuracies;  af 
stylejjsolecisms ;  but  the  clothing  of /^e^reu;  ideas  and  phraseolo- 
gy ii>  Greek  letters.  lit  a  word,  I  assert,  in  agreement  with  the 
inost  learned  authorities  on  thi?  subject,  1  assert  and  challenge 
you  to  the  disproof,  that  the  language  in  which  the  books  of  the 
Naw  Testament  are  written  proves  that  these  books  originated  in 
J^dea  belbr^  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At'  no  later  period 
conld  the  peculiar  language  we  find  in  them  have  beep  written* t 

But  from  affirming  that. there  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us 
a  single  document  in  the  language  of  Jesus.  You  proceed  per 
saltern  to  say  '*  that  all  the  Gospels,  all  the  Epistles,  and  all  the 
Revelations  were  written  in  the  Greek  Language."  Now  in  con-^ 
tra4iction  to  this,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  learned  men  ha,ve 
decided  on  the  best  of  evidence,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa 
n^>flt  probably  and  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  most  certainly  ^  were- 
written  oifginally  in  Hebrew.^  The  reason  is,  because  tliey  were 
addressed  to  Jews  who  read  though  they  did  not  speak  the  He<-. 
brew^  .  B«t  it  would  have  been  absurd  indeed  to  write  in  Hebrew^ 
to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  to  others  utterly  ignorant  of  that 
language.  Why  did  not  Josephus,  a  Jew,  write  in  Hebrew,  but 
because  he  wished  his  work  to  make  its  way  among  all  nations' 
that  then  existed  ?,  The  same  reason  influenced  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  who  wrote  in  Greek.  Will  you  reject  the  testimo- 
ny of  Josephus  because  his  work  is  not  written  in  his  native 
toogue  ?  Will  yon  deny  that  he  ever  existed,  or  that  the  facts 
he  narrates  are  authentic,  because  his  works  are  transmitted  t» 
us  in  Greek  ?  If  yon  cannot  be  guilty  of  this  absurdity,  it  re-' 
mains  with  you  to  show  why,  what  is  absurd  in  reference  to  Jose« 
phus,  is  justifiable  in  reference  to  Christianity.  ,    .    , 

One  more  remark  on  this  part  of  your  paper,  and  I  have  done 

•  Michaelis  Introduction  Vol.  I.  Wakefield^s  Teply  to  Paine, 
t  Michaeliii  ibid. 
J  Michaelis.  VoU  III.  parti.    Lmdw  Vol.  Ill*    Belsham's  Epist^es^... 
^  No^iftsserted  but  not  certain.  ,,,    IiJC^ \,^ 
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with  it.     Where  did  you  learn  that  Christ'  wa«  a'  favoerrttfi  irord  • 
with  the  Greeks  ?     You  have  a^iin  made  aa  uoBupported  aiwtr- 
t&on.      I  deny  its  correctness  and  the  proof  lays  witk  you. 

**  Secondly  then,  as  to  times  and  dates.** 

You  begin  by  sayine:,  that  from  the  year  70,  A.  D.  viz.  the  tine 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  predominance  of  the  Chsis- 
tian  rclif^ion  under  the  Roman  emperors,  we  have  no  history  of 
Jcrasalem.*'    How  came  you  then  to  discover  the  piece  of  historr 
recorded  in  the  succeeding  sentence?    I  had  always  thooght  that 
it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  history  to  record  facts;  that  forts, 
relating  to  past  ages,  can  alone  be  known  as  they  are  recorded 
by  .history.     But  in  the  interval  you  make,  there  was  no  history 
yon  inform  us.     If  no  history,  no  facts  could  be  recorded;  if  no 
facts  were  recorded,  none  could  t)e  known.    But  you  adduce  one. 
There  was  history  therefore.     Here,  I   fear,  you  are  again  sdf- 
confuted.     But  I  must  bring  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  his- 
tory relative  to  those  times,  besides  your  own.     Dr.  Priestley, 
then,  in  his  Church    History,   vol.    1.*    informs    us,  ^that  the 
Jews  were  not  entirely  quelled,  nor  was  Judea  emptied  of  its  inha-    ^ 
bitants  till   the  time  of  Adrian,  who  began  his  reign   13d  after 
Christ.     Under  Trajan  (117)  wc  find  that  L.  Quietus,  on  account 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Jews,  was  made  governor  of  Judea. 
And  in  the  8th  year  of  Adrian,  when  at  last  Betthera,  a  fortified 
place  near  Jerusalem*  was  with  extreme  dlfficolty  taken,  was  it 
not  before,   that  the  Jews  were  wholly   expelled  from  Judea. 
Then   a  Roman  colony  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,   qalled  Eli 
Capitolina,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  ^lius  Adrian.     So  raach 
for  your  gratuitous  assertion,  that  we  have  no  history  of  the  inter- 
val defined  by  yourself.     This  interval,  let  it  be  observed,  in 
which  you  lay  the  time  of  the  fabrication  of  Christianity,  waa  not 
a  period  of  repose  but  of  war   and  bloodshed.      There  was  act 
then  an  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  a  new  sect.     Judea  still  re- 
mained  the  abode  of  conflicting  enemies.     These  enemies,  Jews 
and  Romans,  would,  most  early  have  contradicted  any  fabrication 
the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  among  themselves.     Nay  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  Government  and  consequently  of  the  Ronuui  peo- 
ple would  be  directed  to  the  scene  qf  contest.     Nothing  whose 
nature  it  is  to  avoid  the  light  could  arise  and  flourish.     Had  a 
new  sect  appeared,  had  its  members  as,  is  most  natural,  cooaorted' 
together,  had  they  spoken  as  Christianity  does  of  a  KLiogdora,  a 
King,  Servants,  conquest  over  enemies,  a  day  of  retribotioo,  it 
would  quickly  have  been  crushed   by  the  Roman  Commanders. 
From  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  down  to  the  time 

•  See  also  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  278,  cap.  xv. 
'  I  have  not  read  Cicero  in  the  ,LAtin  ian^usi(*e ;  -but  m  the  coarse  of  my 
r?Rdii}g  a  work  sent  to  me  by  the  Vicar  of  Cerne,  I  read  tha^ Cicero,  tra- 
velling iu  Greece,  saw  uioDuments  erected  to  many  Christa.    is  it  so  or 
not?  X  R.C. 
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in  which  you  aliow  Christianity  ex»ted,-(120)  nojiew  seats  trcnrld 
have  artsea  oear  Jerusalem.'  »  - 

But  a  Grecian  fabulist,  you  r^joio,  thirty  yecurs.  aft^r  the. fall  of 
Jerusalem,  set  his  head'to  work  to  lay  in  Jerusalem  ihe scene  of 
a  fable.  You  confirm  this  copjecture  by  assertidg  thai  no  one 
could  contradict  him.  As  you  give  us  so  much  novel  information^ 
pray,  good  Sir,  tell  ns  bis  name ;  his  residence  ;  his  motives;  his 
reward.  Waji  that  reward  persecution,  such  as  you  allow  waajor 
flicted  on  his  foUowera  by  Pliny.  And  how  made  he  converts  ? 
Because  nobody  could  contradict  him.  A  goodly  reason  I  ween. 
To  illustrate  your  argument,  I  assert,  that  the  moon  ia  con- 
densed oxygen.  No  one  can  contradict  me  ;  therefore  every  one 
will  believe  me.  1  wonder,  then,  that  the  old  story  of  the  moon's 
being  made  of  green  cheese  has  not  obtiiined  universal  credeace. 
My  friend,  in  such  a  case,  the  absence  of  evidence  is  refutation. 
Still  further:  am  I  likely  to  maintain  this  absurdity  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  life?  And  will  you,  and  thousands  of  others,  join  me  in 
braving  persecution  from  those  infidels  who  will  not  consent  to 
.  oxygenic  the  moon,  even  although  you  and  1  say  so?  -Or  to  ^ 
^  give  anotlier  illustration :  do  you  expect  that  we  shall  believe 
the  gratuitous  assertion  you  have  now  made  relatively  .to  the  ori«-. 
gin  of  Christianity  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  eyidence ;  nay, 
in  direct*  contradiction  to  historical  evidence,  which  gives  ^ten 
you  a  "  di0icuhy?*'  I  am  to  believe,. forsooth,  in  a  certain  Grecian 
fab  uhst  whom  I  know  not;  of  whom  the  world  never  heard  be- 
fore; in  a  man  dropt  from  the  moon,  or  the  brain  of.one  moon- 
stricken;  in  a  tale  unevidenced,  contradicted  by. history, at  the 
risk  of  life  and  happiness.  Curious  things,  certainly,  are  some- 
times possible,  but  surely  this  hardly  comes  within  the  range  of 
possibility.  You  require  a  little  too  much.  Even  Christians  are 
not  quite  so  credulous  as  to  believe  this. 

I  had  just  wrktea  thus  far  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  of 
»  your  liberati<m  from  prison.     I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you 
on  the  tenntaation  of  your  sufferings,  and  hope  that  we' have  seen 
the  last  of  a  wretched  system  of  intolerance. 

The  fabrication  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  you 
ascribe  to  some  Grecian  fabulist.  This  fabulist,  I  think  you  invust 
allow,  must  have  been  possessed  Qf  a  mind  of  the  very  first  order. 
To  conceive  and  delineate  the  character  of  Jesus  Chirst  with  such- 
perfect  artlessnesa  ai|d  consistency;  to  originate  and  developethe. 
sy.Htem  of  gospel  morality ;  to  scatter  throughout  his  fabrication 
so  many  indications,  powerful,  because  apparently  undesigned,  of 
reality  and  truth,  could  be  the  work  of  no  ordinary  intellcctr  Is 
it  not  strange,  then,  that  this  gifted  mortal  was  never  heard  of? 
Was  he  unknown  to  his  contemporaries?     If  not,  v.hy  has  not 

*  I  do  not  say,  that  the  Chnstian  sect  begun  uear  Jerusalem ;  but  at  a 
distance.    Your  assertion  verifies  mine.  R.  C. 
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some  aocountof  hia  been  handed  down  to  tlkese  days  ?  Whoie 
thisj  that  by  one  effort  hat  transcended  the  noblest  e^bitv  ef 
Aristotle  or  Cicero,  without  transmitting  to  posterity  even  the 
echo  of  his  name  ?  What  luminary  is  Ibis  which  appeared  in  the 
moral  horiton  with  so  resplendent  a  glory,  and  yet  never  attraeted' 
the  notice  of  those  whom  he  enlightened  ?  And  yet  in  this  p«ir  * 
son ;  this  reaily  fabnlous  hero,  yoo  believe,  in  preference  to  one 
whose  exietence  is  eridenced  by  the  narratives  of  credible  htseo* 
rians.  Do  you  reply  as  you  say,  in  another  place,  that  the  writers 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  **  illiterate  men.'^  it 
were  pasaiog  strange  that  illiterate  men  Tould  devise  soch  an  im> 
poetnre  as  Christianity  must  be.  But  i^were  still  more  straoge, 
that  men  without  influence ;  without  letters ;  without  eloquence ; 
without  wealth  ;  without  arms;  in  a  word,  **  ilisterateiiien,"conld 
foisterupon  the  world  a  creature  of  their  own  production ;  cotdd 
gain  credit  to  a  palpable  falsehood;  secure  it  an  extensive  reception 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  after  its  prigin,  though  that  reception  in- 
volved the  loss  of  all  that  men  hold  most  dear. 

But  what  difficulty  could  there  be  in  overwhelming  with  the 
conviction  of  his  turpitude  the  wretched  author  of  this  supposed 
fabrication.  Contradiction  was  easy.  Myriads-  of  Jews  were 
saved  from  destruction  under  the  walls  of  Jemsalem.*^  These 
scattered  themselves  throughout  the  Eastern  province*  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Here  you  suppose  Christianity  to  have  had  its 
birth.  How  easy  for  these  Jews  to  arrest  the  very  iirst  efforts  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  base  falsehood ;  to  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ;  to  expose  the  pretensions  to  miracnloos  f]k>weni ;  to  show 
the  discrepancies  between  reality  and  fiction,  the  language  of 
Judea,  and  that  of  our  fabulist!  Yet  Christianity  grew,  and 
mightily  prevailed,  and  men  went  to  the  very  death  to  evidence 
their  sincerity,  and  the  truth  of  their  religion.  Yon  hint  a  time 
may  oome  in  which  the  followers  of  Johanna  Southcote  «Miy  have 
spread  themsdves  widely.  Do  you  believe  their  nombers.will 
ever  ivval  the  numbers  of  Christians  even  in  the  days  of  Constan* 
tine?  I  do  not  think  that  yon  can  believe so«  Yon  see  as  well  as 
1  that  her  Aitilities  are  suffering  the  fate  of  all  fiction.  They  are 
all  but  agctinct.  Such  would  have  been  the  fute  of  Ohmtianity 
had  it  rested  on  a  similar  basis.  It  might  have  at  first  met  with 
reception  from  a  few  fanatics.  But  the  cunningly  devised  fitble 
would  have  soon  been  exposed.  The  failure  of  its  experiments 
in  die  way  of  miracles ;  the  disappointmentof  hopes  it  presented; 
would  soon  have  bronght  it  to  the  dost,  instead  of  this  it  went 
on  gathering  stfength  till  It  reckoned  not  a  long  time  after  the 
period  ytm.  assign  for  its  origin,  men  ^  of  all  ranlu,  and  of  every 
age  ;"t  nay,  soon  nations  and  emperors',  among  its  votaries.  No 
*  Pivsdey*8  Works,  vol.  17,  p  7.5.  Josephus'  Jewish  Wsti  book  6. 
c.  viii.,  «cc.  2>  fuul  c.  iv.  sec.  2  and  3. 

t  Pliny's  Isttsr.    GihhoD,  vpf.  ii,  c  »v. 
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erne    would   tfaiok  tbis   imposlure  of   yiHir  fabunst^-it  sefims^  . 
*' worthy  of  notice,  till  it. baid  began  to  spread  i^ideiy."     - 

The  time  you  fix  forits  rise  is  100,  A^  D;  Strange  to  say,  than, 
it  begpan  to  spread  widely  very  soon.  For  itv  the  year  106,  Pliny 
thought  it  not  only  worthy  of  his  notice,  but  worthy  of  tbe  atten* 
tioo  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  alBO*^  And  for  some  time,  tosify  the 
least,  before  106,  others  had  thought  It  worthy  their  notice,  for 
from  thia  same  Pliny  we*  learn  there  had  been  triab  and  punish- 
ntents  of  these  '^  illiterate*'  and  insignificant  men,  before  he  came 
iato  his  province.  And  no  later  than  138*  was  it  when  yon r 
learned  ally  Celsus  thought  it  worthy  his  notice.  Lynx-^yed  as 
he  was,  however,  he  could  not  pierce  the  mist  of  ei^ht  and  thirty 
years,  and  discover  your  imaginary  fabulist.  No  {  he  could  not 
discover  him,  though  he  may  reasonably' be  said  to  have  been" 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  preparing  and  arranging  the  materials 
for  his  elaborate  work  against  Christianity.  But  eighteen  kua-* : 
drfd  years  are  nothing  to  you.  Your  keen  glance  penetrates  the 
very  depths  of  antiquity.  You  defy  the  limits  of  time  and  space 
and  transfer  yourself  as  by  magio  to  the  very  spot  where  your  he- 
roes'are  found,  and  from  Dorchester  Gaol  to  Palestine,  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  firsts  extend  your  arm  to  shake  the  hand 
of  your  friends  the  Grecian  fabulists. 

But  what  makes  this  Celsus  appearstill  more  ridiculous,  is^  thai 
the  little  he  did  see.  he  saw  awry.     For  though  he  might  huYe 
met  your  friend,  the  fabulist,  every  day  in  the  forum,  might  havtt 
learned  from  him  the  mighty  secret  by  which  he  contrived  to  inflEi* 
tuate  thousands,  he  is  actually  so  silly  as  to  resort  to  Palestine;  to> 
Jeru$aiem;ta  Mount  Calvary  ^to  the  Cross^  to  discover  the  original* 
tor  of  the  religion  he  purposed  to  oppose.     This  bears  hard,  very 
hard  upon  your  conjecture.    Celsus,  the  learnjsd,  the  avowed  op-  • 
ponent  of  your  illustrious  fabulist,-  though,  ail  but,  if  not  quite/ 
contemporary  with  the  aforenamed  personage,  never,  search  as 
he  might,  never  could  gain  a  glimpse  of  him,  or  hear  even  the 
echo  of  his  name.     It  is  a  pity  you  had  ndt  endowed  your  bero 
with  the  attribute  of  invisibility.    This  accession  to  your  conjee*- 
ture  might  have  aided  you  through,  your  present  straits.    Bfrit  : 
then  known  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  poles  of  our  earth  are  not  more   . 
opposed  to  each  other  than  you  and  your  associate, Celsim.     Foot. 
if  all  tbe  books  of  the  New  Testament  bad  perished,  Celsas  wovM^  >' 
supply  us,  in  his  work  against  Chriatii^ty,"  with  ample  meani  to  v 
repair  our  loss ;  so  clear  and  explicit  are  his  references  to  thosti  n 
books,  and  so  numerous  his  quotations  from  thesBuf    So  mtch   - 
for  your  insinuations,  that    Christianity  arose    in  tranquillity,  -. 
creeped  forth  into  day,  imposture  as  it  was,  without  oppositisii^  > , 

♦  Mosheim's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  f  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 

*•  Yes,  but  he  found  it  only  prectsely  where  I  say  it  bq^n/         ft.  C.  ■   " 
"  We  have  bo  preservation  of  Celsas'  book,  hut  the  portion  contained  in 
the  extracts  made  by  Origen,  which  we  may  be  assured  were  the  weakest 
parts.  .  R.  C. 
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and  was  only  thought  worthy  of  notice  a  long  period  after  fa 
birth,  when  "  refutation"  become  **  a  matter  of  social  or  eveu 
natiohsd  consequence."  But  CcUus  and  Porphyry,  and  others, 
we  are  informed  by  you,  effectually  refuted  the  nonsense  of  the 
Christians."  If  **  etioctunlly,"  of  course  their  arg:uments  are  of 
service  to  your  c-.iuse.  Will  you  undertake  to  maintain  them  ? 
Will  you  rest  the  defence  of  unbelief  upon  them  ?  Let  us  try  the 
forct  of  these  effectual  refutations.  If  you  refuse  this  practical 
proof  of  their  cogency,  your  readers  will  conclude  with  me  that 
these  said  efl'ectual  arguments  arc  lillle  worth.  But  did  ever 
these  opponents  of  Christianity  call  in  question  the  existence  of 
Christ — at  a  time  when  exposure  of  his  fabulous  origin  must  have 
been  easy?  And  if  among-  their  effectual  arguments  this  be  not 
found,  how  comes  it  that  you,  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  hope 
to  succeed  where  they  saw  failure  was  certain  ?  But  how  could 
you  prevail  upon  yourself  to  say  that  it  was  the  ignorant  number* 
of  the  Chiistians  that  tri'Kn})hed  over  their  arguments?  You 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  Church  could  already  boastof  ^eat 
names— Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Ireneu^,  Minutius,  Felix, 
Origen,   &c.  Ac.*- 

You  continue  **  we  have  no  account  of  Christianity  within  the 
period  that  Jerusalem  existed  ^s  a  city  with  its  temple/*  Here 
again  you  are  in  anerror.  An  abundance  of  C'Aris/ ia»  testknony 
negatives  your  assertion  that  '*  we  have  no  account,"  &c.**  But, 
we  have  more.  Josephiis,  it  may  be  ijranted,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  does  not  mention  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  mentions 
John  the  Baptist.  Now  the  relation  which  this  person  bore  to 
Jesus,  and  in  his  public  capacity  proves  his  real  existence.  For 
supposing  that  a  contemporary  historian  had  mentioned  Ciesar, 
and  not  Pompey,  and  you  knew  from  other  credible  audiors 
(and  that  such  exist  in  reg^ard  to  Christianity  cannot  be  disproved) 
the  connection  that  subsisted  between  Fompey  and  Cajsar,  you 
would  assuredly  consider  the  mention  of  the*  name  of  Cassaras 
a  proof  that  Pompey  existed.  It  might  appear  strange  to  you 
that  pompey  should  rrot  be  named  ;  but  you  uould  remeniber  that 
tliis  might  be  aeconnled  for  in  various  ways ;  for  instance,  because 
the  historian  could  say  no  ill  of  Pomp^iy,  and  was  indisposed  to 
say  any  good  of  him.  -Such  it  is  presumable  was  the  case  with 
Josephus.  He  had  his  prejudices  as  a  Jew  ;  as  a  courtier:  and 
that  same  prejudice  which  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  infa- 

•  M(»sUeifT»*s  Cbtircli  Mistory.  \  LaiJner,  vol. iii.  p.  534. 

•*  The  blocks  of  l*c  rphyry  are  alao  lust,  and  I  iuler  ihe  pi.wer  of  their 
ar|*unieiu  t'roin  their  (Jcstruotii'ii.*  U.  C. 

•  St'e  a  decree  Ijy  Ciiu^fuiitiue  in  No.  18,  Vol.  ll,of  "  The  Republican." 

"  it'.histin  Martyr  aud  Irnic.us  art  «irt«r  name}*,  what  can  \ve6iid  to  call 
little?  Kveii 'IVrtuUiuu  dj  s(Tvr>  not  t4>  b.*.  cni»>idLrid  an  autliority,  ^ho 
could  talk  of  believing  an  ii!ipostkibiluy,a[i(I  of  adhering  to  a  system  becanse 
it  was  ridiculous*  .    it  O. 
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vonr  'oP  Christiantty,  would  harden  hia  heart  against  narrat- 
ing its  claims.  But  even  granting  that  this  is  a  difficulty, 
w&canfir>d  one  that  troubles  you  to  setagaiust  it.  You  are  obliged 
to  aek-Dowledg-e  that  the  clear  and  distinct  testimony  of  pHcitus  is 
a  diflficolty.  Let  our  readers  determine  which  is  the  greater,  the, 
sileoce  of  an  historian  for  which  I  have  to  account,  or  the  positive 
affirmation  of  another  historian,  who  presses  so  hard  against  your 
conjecture.  This  affirmation  f5xes  the  origin  of  Christianity 
**  "Within  the  period  that  Jerusalem-existed  as  a  city  with  itste'm- 
pie."  "  They  (the  Christians)  srtys  Tacitus,  **  had  their  denomi- 
nation from  Christus,  who  iu  the  rei;^n  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to 
death  as  a  criminal  hy  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.'**  Now  the 
silence  of  one  historian  can  never  negative  the  positive  testimony 
of  another,  ft  may  be  ^  fault  to  conceal  a  fact,  but  it  is  a  crime 
to  narrate  a  falsehood.  The  first  may  be  committed  by  an  histo- 
rian in  other  respects  excellent;  the  latter  can  never  be  perpetrated 
by  any  one  who  has  the  least  claim  to  historic  credibility.  The 
first  may  occur  through  inadvertency ;  the  latter  implies  wilful 
turpitude.  No  adequate  jud^e  will,  I  am  sure,  charge  Tacitus 
with  the  baseness  that  is  implied  in  the  supposition  of  his  having 
sanctioned  tin  nntruth.  His  character  remains  free  from  asper- 
sion. Not  so  that  of  Josephus.  There  was  in  hinr  a  laxity  of 
moral  principle,  which  would  easily  lead  him  to  omit  any  unpopu- 
lar or  obnoxious  truth.  **  Josephus,"  says  the  learned  and  im- 
partial Dr.  Lardncr,  **  knew  how  to  be  silent  when  he  thought  fit, 
and  has  omitted  some  things  very  true  and  certai*^,  and  well 
known  ih  the  world." — "  And  why,"  continues  he,  •'  should  we 
be  much  concerned  about  the  defects  in  the  writer's  regard  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  followers,  who,  oiit  of  complaisance/or  from 
self-interested  views ;  or  from  a  mistaken  judgment,  so  deviateil 
from  the  truth  as  to  ascribe  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  ancient 
prophecies  concerning  ,the  Messiah  ta  Vespasian,  an  idolatrous 
priiice."t  '  In  a  word,  Josephus  was  a  courtier,  and  he  would  do 
what  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  that  class  of  men,  pai^i- 
dei*  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  great,  even  though  at 
tbe  ezpence  of  truth.  But  Josephus  has  unadvisedly  borne  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  His  history  of  Ju- 
dea— .©fits  inhabitants— of  their  circumstances  just  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem — of  their  government  under  their  own  princes, 
and  the  Roman  rulers,,  strikingly  accords  with  ths  Evangelical 
narrative,  and  confirms  rtie  veracity  and  ability  of  its  writers.** 
There  is,  too,  so  wonderful  an  argument  between  the  predictions 
of  our  Saviour,  and  their  fuUilment  as  recorded  by  Josephus  in 
his  Jewish  War,  that,  coming  from  ^an   enemy  of  Christianity, 

•  See  the  testimony  of  Tacitus. 

t  Vol.  iii,  page  546,  quarto  edition. 

'•  Not  if  thoiie  writers  wrote  alter  the  first  century.  P.  C\ 
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vrould,  daaiiii^ht8inagine»  constraui  ibe  belief  of  dl  tei 
evideace  wm  prop<)8ed.* 

If,  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  you  say,  that  be 
wrote  of  an  aflfbir  of  which  he  could  hare  no  acctirate  knowledge, 
you  impeach  the  character  of  an  historlaa  before  held  mosttR)- 
nourabie :  von  bring  a  charge  which  cannot  be  substantiated.  If 
he  did  not  know  diat  of  which  he  wrote',  he  was  bonndto  be  si- 
lent. If  he  oely  knew  in  part,  he  should  have  spoken  hi  part.  If 
bis  knowledge  was  inaccsfaas  hie  pen  sboold  hate  been  inactive. 
If  he  did  not  know,  know  on  adequate  evidence  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  he  ought  to  have  appeared  not  to  know  it.  Tliis  was 
clearly  his  daty.  Consider  his  character,  and  then  say  was  he 
a  man  to  disregard  his  duty.  There  was  no  passion,  or  prejudice,  dr 
intefest,  to  predisoose  him  to  narrate  either  a  falsehood,  or  an  in- 
accurate statement.  Nay,  his  predisposition  must  hare  been 
against  the  Christians,*  fdr  he  was  not  of  them.  But  he  merged 
every  minor  consideration  in  the  claims  of  truth  :  he  did  not  al- 
low the  meanness  of  the  origin,  nor  the  paucity  of  the  followers 
of  this  new  sect  to  prevent  his  enquiries  respecUng  them.  For  he 
has  spoken  when  even  silence  might  have  been  accounted  for,  if 
not  excBsed ;  he  has  spoken  in  the  most  positive  and  distinct 
terms.     He  has  spoken,  and  he  spoke  because  he  knew. 

Indeed,  to  say  that  he  could  not  have  accurate  knowledge  of 
an  afiair  that  occurred  in  his  infancy  is  to  destroy  the  wh(ue  of 
history.  For  surely  if  he  could  not  ascertain  correctly  that  which 
happened  some  fifty  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  writing,  he 
and  all  other  historians  must  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that 
transpired  in  aees  that  were  past.  Yet  am  i  to  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  worthy  of  credit  in  Robertson ;  in  Hume;  in  Gibbon  ? 
Or  to  put  the  matter  home  to  you,  is  your  history  of  masonry  a 
fable?  You  wouW  not  think  me  very  courteous  to  say  so,  yet 
I  should  be  justified  by  yonr  manner  of  argumentation. 

But,  again :  you  make  the  time  of  the  Christians  beginning  to 
increase  in  Rome,  and  that  of  Tacitus'  writing  the  celebrated  psis- 
sage  in  his  annals,  to  be  nearly  synchronous.  Then,  for  the  6rst 
time,  consequently,  could  Tacitus  have  heard  of  the  name  of 
Christians.  '  But  how  was  it  that  a  few  illiterate  men  in  so  vast 
a  city  as  Rome  attracted  the  notice  of  our  g^eat  historian  ?  Or,  if 
to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  you  contradict  yourself,  I  suppose 
that  the  Christians  then  and  there  wer«  numerous,  how  came  Ta- 
citos  to  be  guilty  of  so  great  an  anachronism  as  to  speak  of  their 
existence  and  so ife rings  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  they  really 
existed?  It  will  not  assist  you  to  say  that  he  adopted  their  own 
account  of  themselves.  For  was  Tacitus  likely  to  give  implicit 
faith  to  the  gratuitous  assertions  of  persons  whom  from  his  narra- 
tive he  evidently  despised  ?  And  does  a  sect,  fanatics  though  they 
*  Lsrdaer,  vol.  i.  chap.  3.  f  See  h  s  testimony. 
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ma][  be,  speak  of  its  founder  as  ''  a  malefaetor/'  90A  their  doc- 
trines as  '*  a  pernicious  superstition,"  the  term^>on  whioh  Ti(cit«s 
9luu:a«terizeb  Cl^rist  and  his  religion. 

But  you  say,,  '^  Tacitus  couid  not  have  accurate  knowledge  of 
this  affair,  because  public  records  were  then  very  rane/'  By 
-  <'  then/'  you  m^u,  I  suppose  (for  your  meaoing  is  not  doar)^  at 
the  tiiue  in  .which  Tacitus  wrote.  But  what  need  had  be«of 
records  in  a  matter  that  had  so  recently  uken  place  al  the  de- 
struction, of  Rome  bv  Nero  ?  Do  1  require  records  to  induce  me 
to  believe  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  conquests  of  the  First 
Consu)|  or  the  existence  of  Thomas  Paine,  or  the  increase  «f 
deis,n)^  or  the  persecution  of  Carlile,  the  great  cause  of  it?  ^^  Mat- 
ters ihat  are  so  recent;  that  are  in  every  one*s  metftb,  even  in 
that  at,  tl^e  humblest  individual  ?  Still  stronger  is  the  argument 
.when  I  ask  could  persons  of  rank  ;  of  extensive  knowledge ;  intiB- 
rested  i^  all  t^at  occurs ;  could  an  historian,  bound  by  duty,  whom 
detraction  has  never  aspersed ;  could  these  require  records  to  de- 
lineate to  them  the  features  of  the  age  in  which  thev  Kved?  StiAl 
further,  the  persecution  of  these  persons,  whoever  they  were,  was 
a  matter  of  great  notoriety.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Nero  laboured 
under  the  infamy  of  having  caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire.  To 
liberate  himself  from  the  charge,  he  accuses  the  Christians,  and 
most  bitterly  persecutes  them.  He  transfers,  then,  the  charge 
.from  himself  to  others.  These  people,  of  course,  would  become 
pbjects  of  public  attention.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Rome, 
would  be  directed  towards  them.  Curiosity  would  make  enquiry 
and  enquiry  might  easily  procure  information.*  Now  I  ask  are  we 
to  believe  that  even  the  nam^  cf  these  persons  would  not  be 
known;  their  real  and  characteristic  designation?  U  it  lik^y 
that,  they  thus  branded;  thus  held  up  before  the  public  view; 
.thus  persecuted,  should  be  confounded  with  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons ?  Still  less,  if  possible,  is.it  likely  that  an  historian  should 
attribute  to  these  persons  thus  circumstajtkced,  a  designation  which 
never  hadj  existence,  accordioj?  to  your  theory,  till  the  very  mo- 
,ment  (]/.bjs  writing,  till  some  fifty  years  after  the  crime  was  per- 
petrated with  which  they  stood  charged.  The  correct  designation 
of  such  persons,  accused  of  so  capital  a  crime^  must  haye  been 
knQwn.  Their  designation  being  known  when  punished,  woukl 
be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  every  Roman ;  nay,  of  Tacitus 
himself.  Shall  we  ever  foreet  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes  ?  Shiil 
we  ever  confound  him ;  will  ages  yet  unborn  confound  him  with 
WilUam  Pitt?  The  designation  would  not  only  be  preserved  in 
^the  memory  of  every  Roman,  but  also  in  the  public  recoiKla: 
which  brings  me  again  to  the  disproof  of  what  you  asaert,  that 
*'  public  records  were  then  very  rare."  ^ 
Supposing,  then,  that  there  is  np  cogency  in  ^he  above  remarks, 
"  Yes,  moi>t  certainly ;  for  without  records  you  woukl  ktiow  nothing  of  it. 

R.  C. 
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Md  that  we  must  have  public  records  to  verify  eren  the  mo9t  re- 
cent and  notorious  matters,  public  records  are  obvious.  That  re* 
cords  were  not  very  rare  is  clear,  from  these  words  of  Qibboa.^ 
*'  At  the  distance  of  sixty  years  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to 
adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries  :'*  that  they  vircre  abundant 
you  may  learn  from  Adam's  Antiquities  of  the  Romans,  page  17. 
S'  Julius  Ceesur  appointed  that  what  was  done  in  the  nocte  diurna 
acta  (the  daily  transactions)  should  be  published.  An  account  of 
their  proceedings  was  always  made  out,  «nd  under  the  succeed- 
ing Eihperorii  we  Jind  some  Senator  cJioseu  for  tbi$  pMrpos€.*' 
'*  Public  registers  were  also  kept  of  what  was  don<i  id  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  Courts  of  JuStiQe:  also,  of  births  and 
funerals ;  of  marria<]:es  and  divorces,  &c,,  which  serted  at  afujui 
9f  information  for  historians:  helice,  diurna,  urbis  acta  (the  dailj 
transactions  in  l^e  city),  acta  populi  (the  transactions  of  the  people), 
acta  publica"  (the  public  transactions).  Though  if  all  these  re- 
gisters were  religioubly  preserved,  of  all  these  and  other8<»  yet  ygn 
tell  us  public  records  were  then  very  rare. 

You  go  on  to  assert,  that  '^  the  Galileaus  were  persecuted  by 
Nero.*'  Uy  Gulilcans,  your  argument  requires  that  yott  mean  a 
body  of  men  distinct  from  the  Christians.  We  are  certainly 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  this  discovery.  You  are  not  so  modest 
as  to  mjpose  that  tne  Galileans  were  persecuted  by  Nero  :  yoa 
roundly  assert  the  fact.  For  your  confutation  read  the  words  of 
your  own  Gibbon.  "  Under  the  appellation  of  Galileans  two  dift^ 
tiaetioos  of  nieo  were  confounded ;  the  disciples  who  had  em- 
braced th6  faith  of  Jesus,  of  Nazareth,  and  the  zea'pis,  who  baud 
followed  th«  sundard  of  Jtidas,  the  Gaulonite.  The  followers  of 
Judas  were  snon  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  -whitet 
those  of  Jesus,  known  by  the  mere  celebrated  name.of  Christians, 
doused  themaelves  oter  ike  Roman  Empire.'*f  The  real  Gahleaoi, 
then,,  the  followers  of  Judas,  did  not  exist  to  be  persecuted.^  Bat 
if,  perchance,  by  Galileans,  you  mean  the  Christians,  we  object 
»ot,  for,  saye  Gibbon^  in  a  note,  **  The  learned  I>r.  Lardner  htgt 
pvoved  that  tlie  name  of  Galileans  was  a  very  ancient,  and,  per- 
haps, primitive  appellation  of  Christians."  At  the  ^time  of  Neco 
the  Galileans,  therefore,  co4i Id  not  be  conibunded' with  the  Cbria- 
tians.  They  ejkisted  no  longer.  The  name  survived,  but  wc  are 
not  disputing  abotu  names*  The  only  persons  that  Could  be  coa- 
founded  with  the  Christians  were  extinct.  The  Christians  were 
followers  'Of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  urider  the  designation,  of 
Christians,  or  Gaiileans.'^  Thitf  is  the  only  fact  1  am  concerned 
lo  prove. 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  +  Vol.  JL  p.  411. 

••  The  question  is,  were  there  two' distinct  sects  resident  in  Rofne,U 
matters  not  whether  at  the  same  time,  known  by  the  name  of  Galileans. 
&(uch  is  my  iuference  botli  from  Lardoer  and  Gibbon.  R.  C. 

*^  But  is  tl:ere  i»ot  a  possibility,  that  T»citus  mi^ht  have  ccnfounded  the 
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I  have  said  above  **  the  only  persons/*  &c.,  for  the  Jews  could 
not,  any  more  than  the  Ghosts  of  the  Galileans,  be  confounded 
with  the  Christians.  To.  cite  no  other  authority,  the  words  of 
Gibbon  shall  establish  my  point.  "  The  Jews  possessed  very 
powerful  advocates  in   the  palace,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the 

2'  rant;  and  a  favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  who  had 
ready  employed  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxions 
peorfe,'" 

Tlie  Jews  then  had  their  partisans  at  Court,  and  Were^not 
likely  to  be  persecuted;  were  well  known,  and  could  not  be  con- 
fbtinded  with  any  other  class  of  men.  But  if  not  confounded  in 
the  days  of  Nero,  neither  they,  or  any  jother  seqt,  could  be  con-» 
founded  with  the  Christians  i^fty  years  after  that  period :  (ptiblic 
notoriety,  and  the  public  records  would  prevent  this)  they  could 
Bot  be  confounded  with  those  persons  whom  Tacitus  descrihes.f 

Butifanydoabtcanpossibly  remain  who  the  persons  were  whom 
Nero  persecuted,  that  doubt  must  assuredly  vanish  before  the  tes* 
timooy  of  another  historian.  Suetonius,  contemporary  with  Tacitus, 
whom  QibboQ  characterizes  by  the  epithets  ''  accurate  and  dili- 
^enty*'  affirms,  that  they'were  Christians v/ho  suffered  from  the  ma-^ 
lignity  of  Nero.  In  his  life  of  Nero,  Suetonius  'Says,t  *^  The 
CHEisTtAvs  w^re  punished  ;  a  sort  of  men  of  a  new  and  magical 
superstition." 

If  this  evidence :  the  circumstances  of  thecases  ;  the  imposstbi* 
tity  of  your  supposition ;  the  testimony  of  two  most  credible  his- 
torians, does  not  satisfy  every  rational  man,  I  know  not  hpwwe 
are  to  attain  certainty.  What  evidence  do  you  require,  Sir  ?  If 
we  had  the  direct  testimony  of  Josephus,  this  would  not  satisfy 
the  man  who  is  not  content  with  that  of  Tacitus  and  SuetoniuiB, 

Your  next  argiiment,  beginning,  "  if  there  were  Chri8t;ians  in 
Rome,*'  &c.  is  so  obscurely  expressed,  that  I  fear  I  cannot  com- 
pr^end  it.  It  appears,  however,  to  contain  these  propositions. 
There  were  not  Christians  a,t  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Why? 
The  conduct  of  Trajan  diSered  from  that  of  Nero.  Trajan  perae- 
cuted  die  Christians  in  the  provinces,  but  did  not  persecute  thefi 
at  Rome.  Then  comes  the  inference  from  this  famous  and'OQVfl 
syllogism,  therefore  Christians  did  not  exist  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  Put  a  parallel  case.  Mr.  Carlite  did  not  exist  in  Lou* 
don  in  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth.  Why?  The  conduct  of 
George  the  Fifth  deviated  from  that  of  George  the  Fourth. 
George  the  Fifth  persecuted  the  Atheists  in  the  provinces,  but 
did  not  persecute  them  in  London ;  therefore  Mr.  Carliie  did  not 
exist  in  London  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.     After  4tll,  I 

Jewish  Galileans  with  the  people  called  Chmtians,  or  Galilean  Christians, 
Of  Chri^d^nXvalileans?  '       R«C. 

*  Vol.  ii.p.  410.  t  See  his  testimony. 

t  Lardner,   vol,  iii.  p.  619. 
No.  26.  Vol.  XII. 
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may  have  mistaken  your  syllogism.  There  may  be  cogency  in, it, 
though  I  cannot  perceive  it :  but  I  have  not,  I  assure  you,  closed 
my  eyes  to  its  force.  If  t  am  blind,  my  blindness  b  not  volun-^ 
tary.  Valeat,  therefore,  quantum  valere  potest.  In  plain  fing-' 
lish :  Let  it  have  its  weight  with  those  that  can  perceive  its 
meaning. 

There  is  another  fact  worthy  of  notice ;  you  tell  us  Aat  no 
.  Christian  writer,  until  we  come  to  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century, 
has  narrated  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  Whence  yon  infCT, 
that  the  old  Jerusalem  was  to  the  first  Christians  merely  a  spt- 
ritaal  city.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  now  with  tryoxg-  the  cogency 
€lf  this  argument ;  I  will  only  disprove  thfe  premises,  the  assertion, 
and  leAve  the  conclusion  to  fare  for  itself. 

If  by  narrate  you  mean,  grive  a  detailed  account  of,  Von  are 
«sked.  What  necessity  there  was  for  this,  what  end  couta  be  an- 
swered thereby  ?  The  fact  was  well  known ;  it  was  narrated  rn 
the  accredited  works  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus.  But  if  by  narrate 
yoii  intend  mention,  appeal  to  as  a  topic  of  advice  ^nd  exhorta- 
tion, you*  are  again  in  an  error.  You  say,  "  No  CHRt^TiAi? 
writer,"  &c. 

Now,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  books  of  the  New  TesUment 
by  a  long  series  of  writers,  from  the  year  71,  (acknowledgment 
made  by  quotations  from  these  books)  asserts  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  nistory  relatively  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tliese 
booKS  mention  that  destruction,  ihey  dra^  from  it  important  les' 
sons.  Certain  writers  recognize  these  books  as  containing  a  true 
narrative,  and  thus  adopt  their  appeal  to  the  destruction  of  Jern«^ 
salem.  But  not  to  insist  on  this,  we  appeal  to  Barnabas,  who  is 
placed  by  Dr.  Lardner  as  early  as  the  year  71.  He,  you  will  see 
below,*  thus  early,  long  before  the  fourth  century.  Sir,  alludes  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ,^axid  makes  it  the  topic  of  an  appeal.'^ 
"  It  remains  yet  that  I  speak  to  you  concerning  the  Temple:  how' 
these  miserable  men  being  deceived,  have  put  their  trust  m  ^t 
house,  and  not  in  God  himself,  who  made  them,  as  if  it  were  1^^ 
habitation  of  God.  For  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles' 
Aey  consecrated  him  in  the  Temple.  But  learn  therefore  ho^ 
the  Lord  speaketh  rendering  the  Temple  vain.  [Here  follows  a 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament.]  And  so  it  came  to  pass;^ 
For,  through  their  wars,  it  is  now  destroyed  by  their  enemies.* 
furthermore,  it  has  been  made  manifest  how  both  the  cihf^  and 
Ae  Temple^  and  the  people  of  Israel^  should  be  given  up."  Tliis, 
to  lidopt  your  own  words,  **  is  something  like  substantive  proof 
of  another  error. 

*  Lardner,  vol.  i.  284.  and  Cave's  Catholic  Epistles. 

^  And  Ife&r  Mr.  Bewrd  to  No.  1.  Voi.  9.  of  **  The  Rvpnbiican/^  to  see  the 
woiihof  Ilwdiier's  leniBieny,  about  Banuibas  and  the  first  Cbritiana^ 
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.  Another  as^erfion  immediately  follows  that  upan  wliirh  t  hi^vcf. 
jiist  animadverted.     "In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  nothing:  pf^ 
a  place  called- Golgotha,  or  Mount  Calvary,  or  the  Pool  of  Si-, 
Ipam.*'     Upon  this  sentence  peripit  me  to  offer  a  few  renparks. 
Suppose  it  truth,  what  then?    WHence  arises  the  probability  that 
these  places  were  of  C^tristian  invention  ?    Has  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  mentioned  all  the  places  that  existed  during  the  long  period 
which  its  history  embraces?    Does  it  profess  to  exhaust  an  luex-. 
hausUble  subj^ect?    If  it  did,  if  it  were  a  work  expressly  treating^ 
on  geography,  there  were  some  cogency  in  your  conclusion,    Th^e*, 
argument  would  then  stand  in  this  shape.    ."  The  Old  Testament 
professes  to  describe  all  the  places,  mountains,  hills,  rivers,  and. 
fountains,  in  Palestine.     But  it  does  not  mention  Siloam,  there- 
fore Siloam  never  existed."     Here  a  strict  logician  would  demur; 
he  would  remind  you  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
date  of  the  last  book  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.     He  would  be  disposed  to  think  it  very 
possible,  that  during  an  interval  of  some  hundred  years  places 
might  have  exchanged  their  old  for  new  appellations.     And  if  he 
were  an  Englishman,  the  history  of  Great  Britain  would  furnish 
bim  some  good  confirmation  of  his  suggestion. 

But  how  does  the  argument  now  stand.  Thus :  **  The  Old 
Testament  mentions  the  names  o£some  places,  it  does  not  n^entlon 
Siloam,  therefore  Siloam  never  existed."  In  other  words,  **  Mr, 
Carlile  attacked  some  errors.  He  did  not  attack  Atheism,  there- 
fore-Atheism  never  existed  !'*  Now,  in  the  Old  Testament  we  do 
read  of  a  place  called  Golgotha,  or,  which  is  the  same,  Gilgal^ 
for  Golgotha  is  only  the  Chaldee  form  of  the  Hebrew  Tvord  Gil- 

al,  ,of  which  Calvary  is  the  Latin  designation."  S'e^Josb.  v.  9.. 

udg.  fi.  1.  Such  a  place  is  there  read  of.  But  the  Gilgal  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  the  Calvary  of  the  New.  The  first  was  near 
Jericho,  the  second  is  on  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But 
though  Calvary  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  moun- 
tain of  which  it  is  a  part  is  mentioned,  viz.  Mount  Moriah,  2  Chron. 
iii,  1.  That  Calvary  is  a  part  of  Mount  Moriah,  may  be  learned 
from  Dr.  Wells  in  his  Geography  of  the  New  Testament:  "  Cal- 
vary, a  hill  upon  the  greater  Mount  of  Moriah."  The  difficulty 
then  which  presses  on  Christianity  is  not  the  fabricaticMn  of  a 
place  nevei  before  heard  of:  but  the  ascribing  to  some  petty  hill 
near  Jerusalem  a  name  not  given  to  it  in  a  book  written  some 
centuries  before  it  took  its  rise.  Truly,  a  mighty  matter  !  But 
this  is  no  difficulty  to  me  :  1  mean  to  say,  rather,  it  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  veracity  of  the  historians.     I  expect  these  minor  diffi- 

''  Ah!  this  16  u^ws!  The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  Gilgal,  was^the 
hill  of  foretkins,  uear  Jordan ;  and  tiie  New  Testamant  tf4U  us  that^GoW 
gotha  wils  ft  place  of  skulls.  Does  Mr.  Beard  know  the  difference  between 
a  skull  and  a  foreskin  ?  R.  C. 
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eiiAtkt  in  •tffcrf  tnie  history.  I  am  led  to'  do  bo  by  ezperknce.- 
iL  geoeffti  agreement,  with  ftome  discrepancies  in  inferior  matten^ 
betwseeti  two  htitoHans,  always  accompanies  tnilh*  Did  not  mmA 
trat  between  the  narratifes  of  the  New  Testament  and  otbec  ac* 
credited  writinga,  I  should  snspfKt  collusion.  If  all  exaetly  fitted^ 
I  shonld  think  they  had  been  made  to  fiu  I  could  not  attribute 
this  to  an  undesigned  cokncidence.  But,  Sir,  yon  should  have 
looked  into  a  Concordance  avain  before  you  asserted  tfaatSifeem 
irat  not  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Nehemiah  iii.  15. 
the  word,  a  little  Taried  in  the  English,  occars  Siloab.  If  this 
had  Aot  satisfied  you,  by  referring  to  Josephus,  (book  v.  cbap«  s. 
Jewish  war),  you  would  have  learned  that  this  name  at  least  was 
not  "  of  Chnstian  invention."  "  Siloam— that  it  is  the  name  of 
It  fountain  (near  Jerusalem)  which  hath  sweet  water  in  it»  aiid  this 
in  great  plenty  also.'*  By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  ask  yon,  while  writ- 
ing the  above,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Calvary,  which  is  a  Latin 
name,  was  fabricated  by  **  a  Grecian  fabuHst,"  by  ^  illiterate 
men?"  How  these  impostors  came  so  for  to  forget  their  vocation 
ai  to  attach  a  Latin  designation  to  a  Hebrew  hill :  and  I  forgot 
to  inform  you,  that  it  was  most  aataral  for  a  Chaldee  and  a  Latin 
name  to  be  given  to  a  place,  when,  and  not  before,  the  Chaldee 
and  Latin  language  were  spoken  in  its  vicinity.  But  1  forbear : 
it  is  a  pity  thrice  to  slay  the  slain. 

1  oftiit  the  notice  you  have  taken  of  miracles,  because  that  roal- 
ter  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  point  in  dispute.^  Had  you  even 
proved  that  miracles  were  never  wrought,  you  could  nothesee 
li^ve  inferred  the  non-existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  shd,  I 
most  confess,  astonished  at  the  amount  of  dogmatism  contained 
in  the  few  words  devoted  to  the  exploding  of  the  absurdity  of  mi- 
racles. What  impression  this  may  make  on  other  people*!  know 
not,  but  1  do  know,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  defer  to  the  gratis 
dictum  of  Mr.  Carlile.  If  I  am  to  have  a  Pope,  it  shall  be  one 
that  is  venerable  by  his  antiquity^  or  respected  for  his  erudition. 

"  Another  fact  is,  (you  inform  us)  that  the  earliest  record  Of 
Christianity  in  existence  is  the  letter  by  Pliny  to  TrBJan."  You 
speak  here,  too,  as  of  matters  about  which  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions.  But  you  might  have  known  that  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Tacitus  did  not  write  that  portion  of  his  history  which 
-proves  the  existence  of  Christianity  before  the  6ill  of  Jerusalem, 
until  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Gibbon  indeed  implies  this, 
but  he  had  no  historical  document  to  establish  his  opinion. 
Granting,  however,  that  Tacitus  was  sixty  years  old  when  he 
wrote  this  portion  of  his  history,  does  his  testimony  only  relate  to 
the  moment  of  composition  ?  The  historian  is  occupied  during 
a  long  series  of  years  in  procuring  and  arranging  his  materials  be- 
fore be  commits  to  paper  that  narrative*  which  is  to  descend  lo 
posterity.  Hear  what  Gibbon  says  in  confirmation  of  this  remaHt. 
ne  is  speaking  of  the  work  (his  annals),  from  whidh  the  testimony 
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WofBftUiided  to  is  6Ytracfto4.  ^'  To  coUeol,  to  dMpote»r«rf.'ikff) 
acbrn  a  senea  of  four  score  years^  in  ;an  immorUl  «oi)c«.  .ev$r$r 
wemtomce  of  wbipb  is  pregnant  with  the  deeped  obsenreXioiMk/aDd 
the  Bsost  lively  images,  was  an  undertakiof  snfficieol  to  enevobt 
the  geatUA  of  Tacitus  himsdf  during  the  greatest  partt>f.his>life/'^ 

He  was  occvpied  their  in  oollectiog  aiateriala  durinf^  ihe  gretitctr 
fmtt  (if  his  life:  Say  he  lived  seventy  years,  and  the  greateat  past 
of  his  life  forty.  At  thirty  then  he  began  to  collect  his  mateciabb 
We  are  anthoriaed,  therefore^  to  refer  the  tesiiiaooy  of  Tacitna.to 
n  much  earlier  part  of  hi!  life  than  his  sixtieth  year.  It  is  lo  tile 
Ikne;  when^  an  historian  decides  on  the  reception  of  a  certain'  dcH 
cvaaeat  that  hia  testimoay  rnfers-  But  this  can  seldom  be  aMef- 
tained ;  we  therefore  always  refer  the  testimony  of  an  hifftoritui 
to  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  not  to  the  moment  in  whioh  « 
ctrtain  part  of  his  works  was  composed.  Now  Tacitus  was  bofB 
in  the  year  61  or  62,  A.  D.  t  and  it.  is  allowed  by  Bayle  in  his 
Dietionnaire  Histerique,  aj&d  confirmed  by  Dr.  LArdner.f  that 
Tacitus  floDrished  in  tlie  first  century*  Every  impartial  jodge 
will  dien  1  imagine  think  that  Lardner  has  placed  the  testimony  4>f 
Tacitua  auffieiently  late  whe«  he  fixes  it  at  100,  A-  ^-  At  any 
rate,  I  am  s^re  that  few  will  deny  that  he  is  as  competent  to.  de- 
cide aach  a  question  as  either  you  or  I ;  aad  hia  acknowledged 
impartiality  will  gaard  him^againat  the  suspicion  of  having  wii** 
Mly  antedated  the  evidence  in  i^uestion.  ^ 

if  then  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  authority  of  a  comp^ 
tcsU  judge,  decide,  and  they  de<»de  against  your  assertion,  that 
the  eadieat  record  of  Chriatianily  is  the  letter  by  Pltny,t  the  ein^ 

*  Vol.  11.  p.  409.  *  ^ 

t  X'oJ.  iii.  p.  (5lO.  See  also  Mosheim,  vol.  vi.  Chronotogjcal  Tables, 
t  'Eten  grantiTig  that  the  testimony  of  PKiiy  is  earlier  thanthat  of  Tacl- 
Cos, aktd  wiMt do  We  concede?  Notmag,  but  vve  gain  the  tneaiii  of  eonfat- 
Ibg  4;iir  ofponent's  visioaary  conjectare.  About  the  year  100,  A.  D.  be 
tells*  at  Christianity  firsttaaw  the  light.  Oae  hundred  I  $uppoie  lie  hassavi 
fot  the  «ake  of  round  uumbers.  It  inJglit  havt;  been  perchance  101  or  106. 
Now  the  latest  year  to  which  Plinv's  testimonv  can  be  referred  is  106. 
Peruse  then,  reader  the  account  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  lO^^  as  trans- 
cribed from  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  and  then  say,  is  it  credible  that  a  baseless 
fabrication,  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  recommended  by  **  illitrrate  men," 
-TH* /^if  adTocacy  may  be  called  recommenddlion)  could  have  diflFused  it«e!f 
(pervaeata)  difiued  itself  through  **  cities,  towns,  villagjes,"  engrafted  itsdf 

;  in  the  bosimis  of  men,  •*  of  every  rank,"  with  "  trials  and  puniahmeate/' 
for  its  rewards,  in  the  space  qf  at  the  farthest  six  years  ?  ^ay  more,  within 
tfie  same  time  caused  tne  temple  to  be  "  almost  u.rsaXen**'  and  the  sacred 
solemnities  to  suffer  •*  a  loko  intermission?**  Is  this  credible?  Grant  that  it 
is.  I  have  still  something  in  reserve  to  demolish  this  castle  built  in  the  air. 
Frpm  Pliny's  letter  it  appears  that  some  had  been  Christians  aboretweitty 
yeat^    This,  alasl  brings  as  bsck  to  fourteen  years  before  the  time  tliat 

:  eur  theeriRt  perontar  Chnstiaaity  to  see  the  light.  Fourteen  yeara  befom 
1^  Greciae  finbulisl  bad  fabricated  his  Christianity,  this  history  appealed 
to  by  Mil  CarlUe,  a$rms  Christians  ta  have  been  in  existence  1    I  hti^ 
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iieooe  oi  Pliay  ift  j4iftily  d%tad  106,  A.  D.f  cooaeqventl^  tiwi  of 
Taetiut  must  be  esceemed  prior  to  it.    , 

Bafore  making  the  stricturee  which  1  intend  oti  the  iinivks 
wh{ch  you  vnbjoin  to  the  ateertkxn  whose  correetaeae  I  heve  now 
queatiooed,  1   will  copy  the  evidence  of  Tacttaa  that  our  reailar 
nay  Hidge  which  ia  moat  cogent,  hia  narratire  or  youroonjeetnraa 
4  foUow  the  tranalation  of  Dr.  Lardner.    After  a  deacription  of 
the  terrible  6re  at  Rone  in  the  tenth  of  Nero>    aad  the  sbakr- 
fourth  of  oar  Lord,  in  which  a  Urge  part  of  the  city  waaoonsiraiei, 
«iid  an  account  of  the  order  given  for  re-building  and  beaiilifyiBg 
it,  and  the  aaethoda  used  to  appease  the  anger  of  the   Gods, 
Tacitus  adds,  i*  Bat  neither  all  the  humaa  help,  nor  the  liberality 
of  the  Emperor,  nor  all  the  atonementa  presented  to  the  Gods, 
availed  to  abate  the  infamy  he  lay  under  of  having  ordered  the 
city  to  be  set  on  fire.  To  auppreaa  therefore  this  conunoa  romoiir, 
Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and  inflicted  exquisite  punish- 
ments upon  those  people  who  were  in  abhorrence  for  their  crimes, 
and  were  commomly  knawn  bff  the  nameof  Christians.     Tkof 
h^d  th€ir  denomnaiion  from  CkriHus^  wAo,  tn  tke  reigm  of  TVfo- 
riuSf  was  put  to  death  q$  a  criminal  iny  tke  vrocuratar  PamHue  Pi- 
iate.    This  pernicious  superstition,  thougn  checked   for  awhile, 
broke  out  again,  and  spread  not  ovaa  Judka,  tbb  aouACB  of 
this  evil,  but  reached  the  city  also:  whether  fiow  from  all  quar- 
ters alf  things  vile  and  shameful,  and  where  they  6nd  shelter  and 
enQouragesient.     At  first  they  only  were  apprehended  who  oob* 
fessed  themselves  of  that  sect;   afterwards,  a  voft  mu/Zitede  disco- 
vered  by  them ;  all  which  were  l^ndemned,  not  so  mtich  for  the 
crime  of  bunding  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  nankind.  Their 
executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and 
contempt.     Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  torn  to  piecea  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified ;  others,  having 
be^n  daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  upias 
lights  in  the  night-time,  and  thus  burned  to  death.     Nero  made 
use  of  his  own  gardens  as  a  theatre  on  this  occasion,  aad  alao 
exhibited  the  diversions  of  the  Circus;  sometimes  standing  in  the 
crowd   as  a  spectator,   in  the   habit  of  a   charioteer;    at  other 

already  said,  that  it  is  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  Cbristianity^  much  as 
to  confute  the  objection  of  Mr.  Carlile  that  I  write,  yet  I  refrain  here  (nam 
vpoting  a  short  sentence  of  Dr.  Lardner's.  Speaking  of  the  testimony  of 
Dfon  Cassius  he  says,  **  this  is  at  least  thefomih  historian  who  has  a£R>rded 
OS  a  testimony  to  the  persecution  (therefore  to  thd  existence)  of  the  Christians 
iA  the  reiga  of  the  Emperor  DoaoitiaD,"*  wkodied,  according  to  Mosheini,  m 
the  vear  96.  Have  my  readers  any  preteasioas  to  ratioiiaUty  ?  if  they  hare 
(and  I  doubt  it  not)  they  can  only  gLve  one  reply  to  the  following  qaeslion. 
Can  the  testimony  of  four  credibfe  Tiistorians  be  destroyed  by  a  iMjre 
"jecture? 

t  Lardner,  vuh  iv.  p.  11. 

*  I^tfdaer,  vol*  iv.  J  8^ 
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*timeis  drivini^  aebamtbimself;  till-af  leiigth  ^e^e^trieil^y  th^i^M^ 
really  crimiaal,  and  deserving  eatetnplftpy  putilshmefntr,  begatilxvSe 

'«<inraif5erated  as  people  whowere  destroyed)  not  outDf  regan^  to 
tiie public  welftire,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  One  inftd:^* 
TbUf  then,  is  tht  eridence  of  Tlicttus,  the  famoits  passage  copied 

.  entire,  la  this  a  desoription  of  the  Chii8tian»  supplied  oy  tbeiA- 
sehres?    Is  not  the  evidence  most  clear  and  |)Ositii^?    Poraay 

-  cdier  historical  feet  is  their  testimony  more  distinct  than  is  here 
Ibnnd  for  the  tise  of  Christianity?    iB'such  evidence  to  be  de- 

.  atioyed  by  mere  conjecture  ?  Why  really,  Mr.  Garliie,  I  mig^ht, 
following*  your  example,  disprove  ^our  existence.  I  might  begin 
**  the  age  in  which  Mr*  Carlile  lived  was  an  enlightened  a^e. 
Such  an  age  conld  not  perseente.  It  was  an  age  in  which  Chris- 
tianity^ that  mild  and  benevolent  system,  was  the  religion  esta- 
blished by  iaw.  The  laws,  therefore,  would  breathe  its  spirit.  Such 

'  laws  could  not  persecute  for  a  manly  avowal  of  opinion.  In  such 
an  age,  Mr«  Carlile  could  never  have  been  persecuted.    Tfaeie 

.must  be  anervor  in  history.  The  character  of  the  times  belies  the 
assertions  of  historians.     Mr.  Carlile  could  never  have  existed." 

-And  "  who,  I  might  continue  to  corroboiate  my  conclusion,  who 
can  believe  th^t  there  ever  was  seen  in  human  shape  one  who  took 
a  desDoniacal  pleasure  in  degrading  the  human  species,  m  level- 
ling  tibem  with  the  brutes ;  sneering  at  God  ;  exhibiting  the  most 
revolting  representations  of  him;  elevating  '  matter^ — '' matter** 
into  his  deity,  and  himself  into  an  *  animal  ?'  No  :  I  should  say 
this  is  too  much  to  require  of  the  grossest  credulity.  It  is  in 
vain  to  adduce  the  positive  testimony  of  history.  It  must  be  a 
calumny.  The  iiistory  of  human  nature  proclaims  it  such.  Car- 
lile can  be  nothing  but  a  **  hero  of  fable,  the  personification  of  (he 
principle  of  evil." 

But  to  come  to  a  very  serious  matter,  how  could  yon,  Mr.  Car- 

*  lile,  prevail  upon-  yourself  to  assert,  that  Pliny,  *'  by  hiti  own  con- 
fession, knew  notiiingof  the  Christians*'  before  he  came  into  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  minor?  This  assertion  you  must  substan- 
tiate, or  your  credit  is  lost.  Here,  then,  follows  Pliny's  *own  ac- 
count of  the  matter — your  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  correctness  of  your  assertion.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  I  have 
before  said,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  year  106,  A.  D, 

**  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  wisheth  health  and  happinest. 
It  is  my  constant  custom^  Sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in^l  matters 
concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can  better  direct 
me  when  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  when  I  am  ignorant.  I  have 
never  been  pretient  at  any  trials  of  Christians;  so  that  I  knew  not 
well  w^hal  is  )he  sabject  matter  of  puniishment,  or  of  enquiry,  or 
what  strictness  ought  to  be  used  id  either.  Nor  have  I  been  a 
little  perplexed  to  determine  whether  any  difference  ought  to  be 

•  Tacit.  ADn.-lih.*xViC*«*^   Liu-B.  vol.  iii*611. 
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madle  oii«coo«at  of  af6,  or  whetbter  the  yomig  ^i^<^  tender,  aad 
th«  full  ^t9wn  and  the  rohusi  ought  to  be  treated  M  alike;  whe- 
ther repentance  shoald  entitle  to  pardon  or  whether  all  who  baye 
once  been  Chri^tian8  ought  to  be  panished.  though  they  are  now  no 
longer  so:  whether  the  name  itself,  although  no  cricnes  be  detec- 
ted»  or  crinies  only  belonging  to  the  name  ought  to  be  poAifibcd. 
Concerning  all  these  things  I  am  in  doubt* 

la  the  mean  time,  J  have  taken  this  course  with  «U  who  have 
been  brought  before  me  and  have  been  accused  aa  CbrialitBa. 
I  hare  nut  the  question  to  them,  whether  they  were  Christians. 
Upon  their  confessing  to  roe  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  ques- 
.  tion  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening^  aUo  to  puDtah  them 
with  death.     Such  as  still  persisted  I  ordered  away  to  be  psiiiah- 
ed,  for  it  was  no  doubt  with  me  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
their  opinions,  that  contumacy  and  inflexible  obstinacy  oof  ht  to 
be  punished.     There  were  others  of  the  same  infatuation    whom 
because  they  are  Roman  citizens.     I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent 
to  the  city.     In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itaelf,  even 
whilst  under  persecution,  as  is  asual  in  auch  caaea,  divers  aofts 
of  people  came  in  my  way.    An  information  waa  presented  to  me 
:  without  mentioning  the  author,  containing  the  nasftea  of  aiany 
persons,  who,  upon  examination  dented  that  they  were  Cbni- 
tians,  or  had  ever  been  so ;  who  repeated  after  me  en  invocation 
'  of  the 'Gods,  and  with  wine  and  frankincense  made  supplication 
to  your  image,  which  for  that  purpose  1  had  caused  to  be  brought, 
and  setbefor^  them  together  with  the  statues  of  the  deities.  More- 
over they  reviled  the  name  of  Christ.     None  of  wbick  tlunga,  aa 
.  is  said,  Uiey  who  are  really  Christians,  can    by   any  mea»a  be 
eompelled  to  do.     These  therefore  I  thought  proper  to  discharge. 
Others  were  named  by  no  informer  who  at  first  ccaifiessed  themselves 
Chfifttiani  and  afterwardu  denied  it.    The  rest  said,  they  hid  been  Cbris- 
tinns  but  had  left  ihem ;  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer  and  one  or 
more  above  twenty  i/fort.    They  aH  worshipped  yourima^  and  the  statues 
of  the  Gods,  they  also  reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their 
ftcoH  or  emw  liy  in  this,  that  they' were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated 
'day  before  it  was  li^ht,  and  smg  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to 
Chitsk  as  aCodf  and  bind  tbemsetves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of 
aay  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  ne- 
ver to  ftilsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when 
called  upon  to  retora  if.     When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  come  together  agun  to  a  meat,  which  they 
ate  in  common  without  any  disorder;  but  this  they  had  forbom  since  the 
Ipn^/ftoaficm  of  fny  edict,  by  which,  accordin*:;  to  your  commands,  Iprakibited 
•  mttmhiies.  After  receiving  this  account,  I  jud^d  it  the  more  necessary  to  ei- 
8miae,mnd  thathy  toftore,  two  maid-servants,  which  were  called  mfaaistefSw 
But  these  discovered  nothing,    beside  a  bad  and  excessi%*e  superstition- 
Suspending,  therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for 
advice  :  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  deserving  conudera. 
tion,  Especially  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  io  dan- 
'ger  of  suffering.  ¥arwutnyiifaUagit  and  eteryr(mk<rf' both  uoKtyUkewbe  art  . 
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'temiedtmdmUl  htaoomed*  Nor  Am lAe  cmUagiim  cfihm maar^iti&n  mM 
tiiiii^  onfy^  UU  the  kner  townt  aUo^  and  the  open  comUry,  Neverthelew  it 
9eeiD9  tp.mfi,  that  it  maj  be  restrained  and  correeted»  It  is  certain  tbat 
tbe  temples  which  were  utmost  forsmken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented*  And 
the  sacred  solemnities  after -a  long  intermistionf  are  revived.  Victims  like- 
wise a  re  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  Ibr  sometime  there  voere  Jew 
p9reha3et$,  wlien^it  it  easy  to  imagnie,  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  re- 
claimed, if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repentl*' 

JHow»  Sir,  point  out  the  *'  con/^kwi/'  Wh^re  doe»  Pliny  con/etf  chat  he 
knew  nothing  ( f  this  sect  before  he  cane  into  bis  provinoe  7  He  «peiii(s  of 
ignorance  indeed,  but  solely  respectiog  the  way  in  which  the  Christiana 
£ould  be  treated,  and  not  respecting  who  they  were.  But  lest  your 
friends  should  imagine,  that  I,  by  withholding  tbe  reply  of  Trajan,  endea<* 
%our  to  deprive  you  of  tbe  means  of  immediate  justificbtLon,  I  sul^otn  his 
fescrmt. 

**  IvMan  to  Pliny  wishes  health  and  happiaess* 
'  You  have  taken  the  right  method  my  Pliny»  in  your  procetdin|^  wkh  tboM 
tbat  have  been  brxHight  before  vou  as  Christians,  far  it  19  impossible  to  esta- 
blish any  one  rule  tliat  shall  hoid  universally.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  for. 
If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are  conxdcted,  they  ouglit  to  be  punished. 
However,  |ie  that  deuies  his  being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in 
fact,  that  is,  by  sepplioating  to  our  Gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have 
teen  so  formerly^  let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentaKice.  But  in  no  case^ 
bf  any  crime  whatever,  may  a  bill  of  informatiott  be  recei^'vd  without  being 
ai^ned  by  him  wlio  presents  it;  for  that  would  be  a  dangerous  ipreoedettt 
andttdwortby  of  my  government."  I  again  demand  the  *'  confession."  It 
is  not  as  far  hs  I  can  perceive  to  be  found  in  these  letters.  The  Chris* 
tians  are  spoken  of  as  persons  whose  characters  were  perfectly  well  known. 
P4iny  designates  Christians  as  certain  persons  whom  he  met.  with  in  hi^  pro* 
vtnce.  If  the  name  bad  been  new  either  to  himself  or  the  emperor  he  would 
bare  oomnaenoed  his  letter  by  describin^j  them;  lie  woald  have  said, 
*'  sijace  arriving  in  these  parts,  I  hare  met  witfaa  certain  dass  oTmen  whom 
they  call  Christians^  a  religious  body*  deriving  their  name,  &c."  On  the 
contrary  he  speaks  of  the  name  as  one  i^erfectly  faauliar  to  bianself  and  the 
emperor.    Had  Trajan  been  ignorant  of  theae  Chriatiana,  Pliny  nattst  We 

.  known  it,  and  would  liave  described  them,  especially  as  he, was  anxious  to 
know  tbe  will  of.tlie  emperor  respecting  the  treatment  they  were  to  meet 
with  at  his  bands.  Suppose  that  one  of  your  followers  .were  to  write  to 
you  for  information  respecdng  tbe  arguments  which  be  should  employ  to 
confute,  say,  fOr  the  sake  of  a  name,  the  Keroctus.  Would  he'oot  begiii 
by  desci  ibing  tbe  views  of  the  persons,  their  argoments,  ttiCiir  origie,  im 
whatever  else  might  serve  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  his  wanta?  Afrd 
if  he  did  not  do  so,  every  rational  being  woald  infer  that  there  was  a  peN 
feet  understanding  between  you  and  your  correspondent  respecting  tbeaect 
inmiestiun.  , 

There  is  a  good  reason,  ti^erefore,  to  believe,  that  a  Christian  was  a  cha- 
racter well-knoivu,  and  this,  besides  the  absence  of  all  ''  confession,"  om- 
tives  your  bold  assertion,  that  '^  Pliny  knew  nothing,  by  his  own  conm- 
sion,  &c<*' 

These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  following  words  of  Pliny's  letter, 
"  This  (i.  e,  assemblies)  they  had  forborne,  since  the  publication  of  my 
edict,  by  ^hich,  according  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assembli^ ' 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  Pliny  wrote  his  letter  to  Trajan,  soon 
^  after  his  arrival  in  his  province.  Befpre  this,  h^  bad  issued  an  eai^t.  It 
is  not,  tlierefore,  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  he  brought  this  edict  with 
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hinii  which  we  tee  by  its  effects,  re^rded  the  Christiuis.  Bitli  he  and 
the  emperor  then  were  acq<minted  with  the  persons  against  whom  thej 
were  legislating,  before  Pliny  came  into  Bithynia.  This,  Sir,  I  think 
will  be  the  conclusion  of  your  readers,  unless  you  adduce  the  aforenamed 
'*  confession.''  In  pointuic  out  the  words  of  the  letler,  which  coatait 
this  '^  confession,*'  you  will  oblige  us  by  extending  your  kindness  so  far  at 
to  inform  us  in  what  part  of  the  letter  you  discovered  that  **  there  were 
theA  n5  books  among  these  Christians/' 

-  Bat^e  have  yet  if  possible,  a  more  waghty  matter  to  settle  with  yoa 
**  AU  the  information  that  Pliny  could  get  of  them,  was,  that  they  were  4 
FEW  slaves/'  &c»  How  could  you  write  this  and  not  blush  ?  Bead,  Sir, 
the  clearest  conviction  of  this  base  falsehood,  in  the  letter  above  quoted. 
**  For  many  of  all  ages,  of  every* rank^  of  both  sexes,  are  aocnsed,  and  wiJl 
be  accused.  Nim-  lias  the  contagion  seized  cUiet  only^  btU  the  lesaer  taau 
also  and  the  open  country.*^ 

I  have  only  time  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  aeainst  your  attempt  to  en- 
Kat  Origen,  under  vour  infidel  standard.  Tlie  only  qoestion'is,  did  Origeo 
represent  Jesus  Christ  aa  ^  a  hero  o£6Mt"  Yoa  are  dialleoged  to  the 
proof  of  it.  One  more  topic  and  I  have  finished  this  meet  disagreeable 
task. 

**  llie  close  similarity  between  ihe  fable  of  JesQs  and  that  of  Plrome* 
theos,  is  another  proof,  that  the  former  contains  oo  literal  truth/'  I  reply 
bv  another  reductio  ad  absurdura.  The  close  similarity  between  the  fabfe 
ot  Prometheus  and  that  of  Carlile,  the  material  **  principle  of  reason,*^ 
persecuted  **  by  the  power  of  pie*existing  error,"  is  another  proof  that  the 
former  never  had  any  real  existence.  But,  now,  pray  Sir,  where  do  yoa 
find  this  close  similarity  ?  This  yon  should  have  exhibited  before  yon 
drew  your  inference.  Every  school-boy  miglit  confute  yov  from  bis  clss* 
sical  dictionary.  Lempriere  among  other  things,  soys  of  Prometheos: 
^  He  surpassed  all  mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  Ue  ridiculed  the  Gods 
and  deceived  Jupiter  himself.  To  punish  him,  he  ordered  Mercuij^or 
Vulcan  to  carry  this  artful  mortal  to  Monnt  Caucasos,  and  there  tie  bun  to 
a  rock,  where  for  thirty  thousand  years  a  vulture  was  to  foed  opon  his 
liver/'  If  there  be  close  similarity  between  this  foUe  aad  the  history  of 
Jesus,  then  there  may  be  similarity  between  Atheism  and  ChiistiBisty, 
Virtue  and  Vice,  and  whatever  else  is  most  opposed.  » 

J.  R.  BEARD. 

NoTE.*^!  have  not  had  space  or  time  to  make  an  answer  in  full  to  this 
article  »  nor  even  to  make  notes  on  the  latter  part  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore, 
derote  as  early  a  number  of ''  The  Republican"  as  possible  to  it.  For  liie 
present,  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  small  stock  of  booksi 
they  being  locked  up,  and  I  having  no  where  to  put  them  when  unlocked, 
aQO  reference,  to  reply  to  such  an  article,  is  essential.  Tliis,  tlierefore,  must 
DM  be  Considered  as  my  r6ply.  R,  C. 
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IRVING  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 

INTRODUCTORY    ].£CTURES. 

•  4 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Irving-,  that  all  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  of  the  day  are  infidels^  has  frighteDe4  the  surgical 
lecturers,  at  least,  out  of  their  common  sense  or  honesty.  When 
1  attended  lectures,  infidel  opinions  were  freely  ultered  by 
kcturecft,  and,  a&  they  bore  the.  stamp  of  truth,  were  as  freely 
acquiesced  in  by  popils*  But,  now,  alas!  the  scene  is  changed. 
Neither  the  conventicle,  nor  the  Inquisition  could  require  more 
cant,  false  logic,  and  humbug.  The  first  symptom  of  this  that 
met  my  eye,  was  a  report  in  a  medical  journal,  edited  by  a  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  the  speech  of  Sir  H.  Halford  (well  and  jusUy  ridi- 
culed by  '*  The  John  Buir')  on  the  opening  of  the  new  College  of 
]?hysicians,  in  which  the  sapient  baronet  praised  Dr.  iSkttey 
for  his  religious  principles,  and  which  the  worthy  editor,  par 
nobile  fratrum !  reports,  because  it  rescues  the  profession 'from 
the  horrible  charge  of  scepticism !  This  pretty  piece  of  humbug 
or  folly,  I  find  by  '*  The  Lancet,'*  is  well  lollowed  by  the  Anato- 
mical Lecturers  of  London  in  general. 

Not  to  trouble  your  readers  with  the  similar  nonsense  of 
many,  I  will  take  erne  o£  the  ablest  sargeons  and  best  anato- 
mists, my  late  master,  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

He  says,  "  For  it  (Anatomy)  not  onl^  furnishes  you  with 
a  knowledge-  of  a  human  art — an  art  more  or  less  connected 
with  many  others,  but  it  brings  home  to  you  the  perfections  x>f 
the  Great  Author  of  your  existence ;  it  gives  you  the  most  strik* 
ing  instances  of  his  pou)er  and  wisdom^  and  it  furnishes  yau 
with  the  just  condusion  that  the  same  pau;er  which  formed  con^- 
tinues  to  umtch  over  and  protecf*  !F  again,  "  From  a  careftil  ex« 
amination  of  the  body,  we  are  led  naturally  to  consider  the  being 
dwelling  in  a  body,  otherwise  insignificant!!"  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen !  How  is  science  degraded  when  it  stoops  to  support 
the  superstitions  of  barbarism  1 1  did  not  mean  a  pun ;  but  such  ob- 
servations are  more  worthy  our  professional  progenitors,  the  bar- 
bers, than  an  enlightened  philosopher  like  Mr.  Bell.  Even  ih  so  bad 
a  cause,  I  did  not  think  him  capable  of  uttering  so  much  absurdity 
in  so  short  a  space.  The  first  part  of  the  first  sentence  is  a  false* 
and  illogical  assumption,  that  tne  lesser  wonder,  man,  could  not 
be  self  existent,  but  the  greater  wonder,  God,  could.  This  is  mak- 
ing the  minor  include  the  major.  Mr.  B.  might  a^  well  tell  us 
St.  Paul's  Church  is  larger  than  the  globe  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Then  comes  the  **  power  and  wisdom;"  when  Mr.  B.'s  life  is  de- 
voted to  remedy  the  weakness  of  omnipotence,  the  blunders  of 
wisdom,  and  the  imperfections  made  by  a  perfect  Being  !  If  Mr. 
B«  were  capable  of  acting,  or  thinking,  as  he  speaks,  he  ought,  for 
his  own  credit  and  the  safety  of  his  patients,  to  con  vert  his  scalpel 
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jato  a  pruniag^  hook.  Dr.  Johnson,  not  the  sapient  editor/bat 
the  literary  oolossus^  said,  that  lord  Mooboddo  •wrote  poisense 
without  knowing  it,  but  Rousseau  knew  he  was  writing  nonsense. 
The  latter,  I  must  think,  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Bell,  and  with  most, 
if  not  all  the  lecturers.  It  is  cant,  disgraceful  cant.  Science  basely 
crawling^  with  fear, .  while  the  Promethean  vulture,  priestcraft, 
finds  new  food  ia  every  bound  of  GeAiue  towards  its.  kiadsal 
skiea. 

Bat  to  resvroe.  The  coaclitsion  of  the  first  seateace,  **  tkas  Ilia 
same  power  which  formed  continues  to  watch  over,*' Acts  woHhy 
the  logic  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  complete  non  sequitur,  and  if  Ood 
watched,  what  need  of  Mr.  Bell  s  surgery?  What  use  are  bis 
discoveries  in  the  nervous  system?  Why  devote  our  ackaow^ 
iedff€d  iHPERFBCT  faculues  of  mtod  (another  specimea  of  wis- 
dom  and  power  I)  to  mitigate  tbe  evils  of  our  PBarECr !  bodily 
•inicturer  Then  the  second  sftttence  fioishM  the  abawrdity. 
This  line  body,  %hicb  proves  so  jnuch  for  the  ^  wiadom 
and  power/'  is  otherwise  insjokiticant  f  except  d>at  we  are 
••  naturally*'  led. to  consider  the  being  dwelling  therein.  Mr. 
Laurence,  thanks  to  lord  Eldon,  has  proved  to  all  tbe  world  that 
we  are  naturally  led  to  no  such  thing.  He  has  stated  Uulj  that 
**  the  soul  (he  should  have  said  the  thinking  iaeolty,  or  pnn- 
ciple  of  vitality,  for  it  is  not  certain  wKelJMr  ih«y  be  idco^oi^) 
could  nbt  be  discovered  amidst  the  blood  and  filth  of  a  dissecting 
loom!  On  the  contrary,  anatomy  would  lead  us  to  deny  altoge- 
ther the  independent  existence  of  the  being  dwelling  in  tne  body, 
(what  knife  is  fine  enough  to  cut  it,  or  discover  its  seat?) 
thoegh  physiology  osay,  perhapt^  lead  os  to  a  'Somewbat  diSerest 
canckisioa." 

1  must  ohserve,  that  I  have  takea  Mr.  Belt,  becauae  1  highly 
respect  his  great  and  various  talents,  tind  regret  their  perversion, 
and  because,  **  as  the  greatest  beauties  sometimes  have  a  mole,* 
they  can  better  afford  to  have  it  noticed. 

10,  Qoodge  street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  R*  T.  WEBB^ 

.  P.  iS.  I  believe  i  have  intimated  oa  the  immaculate  ooaeepOoii 
that  tfoere  is  no  better  evidence  of  design  in  hreidth  than  in  ditese. 
An  eye  we  can  see  with  and  a  blind  eye  are  eqnally  ^ke  retail;  of 
certatn  principles  acting  on  certain  structures,  and  we  nkerefy 
adapt  the  use  to  the  structure.  My  shoulder  was  net  designed  to 
enable -my  arm  to  move  in  every  direction;  but  I  adapt  the  motion 
to  the  structure.  The  proof  of  this  as,  (without  noliciaff  the.ab- 
Bttfdiiy  of  a  perfect  designer  making  cripples),  the  variety  of  <qpe- 
i:atiens  greens  can  perform,  who  su-e  bom  wkthewttbe  oTgnna, 
I>eists  say,  were  tiesigmd  to  perform  iliem :  a  auTage  laigbt tnppoae 
(^ass  was  designed  for  windows  bat  we  know  it  is  only  adapted. 
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ftJRTHER  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  "  ODD  iELLOWS.'' 


.    To  Mr.R.  CarliU,  1 35,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Sir,  "  KcDsinglon,  Nov.  90, 1825. 

Ttt«  fctllowin^  19  a  correct  aecounc  of  the  ICing's  Lodge  of  Odd  FeHdw^, 
Kensington.  Thiere  is  no  higher  iodge  than  this  of  Kensington,  of  winob  I 
•m  A  meoifotsr.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  KensingtoM 
k)46^:  a  DobU  grand>  with  bis  two  snpportere,  b  vice-grand,  with  hi&two 
cupporterSy  a  secretary,  a  warden,  a  tiler  or  guardian,  and  a  treasurer. 
The  noble  grand  wears  a  scarlet  robe,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  f^ed  with 
velvet,  and  yellow  epaulettes  on  the  shoulders,  a  round' scarlet  hat,  turned 
up  in  front,  and  a  black  velvet  regalia,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  The  vice- 
grand  wears  the  same,  and  all  other  otfioers  wear  tho  same,  eicepting  Hie 
tnadeti  and  guardian.  During  an  initiation,  the  warden  weara  a  cocked 
hatntauAar  to  an  officer's  of  the  ann^.  The  f;uardia]i  wears  a  black  robai 
and  a  mask  reprasentiag  a  merry  devil's  bead  with  two  horns  standing  «p. 
The  noble  gn>nd's  ma&k  resembles  a  very  old  man's  face,  with  a  long  l^ard 
and  nose.  The  warden  is  the  same.  The  vice -grand's  resembles  an  ugly 
old  man's  face,  without  a  heard,  and  a  tremendous  nose.  The  brothers 
wear  all  sorts  and  sizes.  There  is  an  election  every  quarter  for  a  new  noble 
and  viee^^rand,  and  a  secretary.  The  noMe  grand  receiver  a  medal  of  sif« 
w  the  value  of  one  gaiaea..  This  medal  represents  a  blaaing  star ;  in  the 
eeotre  is  a  representation  of  Noodle  the  Fourth's  head.  The  vice-gnaod 
reiceives  oi^  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings.  And  the  secretary  reqeives  seven 
shillifigs  per  cjuarter.  .  .  • 

The  following  is  the  form  of  an  initiation  : — "  Lodge  night,  Nov.  1825; 
Past  Grand  Taylor  proposes  Mr.  Robert  Wellford,  of  Kensington,  to  be- 
come a  brother  noocHe  of  this  order,  seconded  by  Fast  Grand  Silverthom." 
The  noble  noodle  gives  it  out,  '*  That  all  you  who  are  brothers  of  this 
lodge,  that  are  of  opinion,  that  the  said  Robert  Wellford  shall  become  a 
brcSher  noodle  of  tlna  our  order,  being  every  way  qualified,  that  is  to  say, 
is  no  Wliffy  or  bailiff's  follower,  no  common  informer,  no  apprentice,  aod 
^iias  obtained  the  age  of  twcnty-ope  years,  signify  tlie  same-  by  holding  up 
your  right  liand.^    Tliis  being  done,  two  past  grands  are  sent  down  stairs 
to  inspect^  the  new  noodle,  to  see  that  he  is  every  way  qtialified.    Th© 
wanilen  prepares  for  the  initiation.    The  brother  who  has  proposed  the 
new  noodle  goes  -and  brings  bim  to  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  gives  three 
knocks.    The  guardian  answers,  and  asks,  <'  Who  comes  there?"    Th^ 
answer,  is,  **  A  gentleman  regularly  proposed,  who  wishes  to  be  initiated 
into  our  most  honourable  order."    The  guardian  reports  to  the  noble  grand^ 
and  he  receives  an  order  to  admit  him.     Jo  opening  the  door  lie  makes  (^s 
much  noise  as  possible  with  the  chain  that  crosses  it,  as  the  new  noodle 
enters,  all  the  brothers  make  a  great  noise  with  scraping  their  feet  on  the 
flo(ir.    ITie  guardian  takes  noo«e  by  the  collar  and  says,  "  In  whom  do 
vou  put  your  trust?"    Noodle  answers,  **  In  God."    The  guardian  leada 
fism,to  the  warden,  and  tells  him  to  obMxve  .that  venerable  character  ait- 
.tiog'belbie  him.    NoodleJs  told  to  place  his  hands  under. the  guarditui^s 
arm&  and  U£t  him  up ;  hut  he  must  he  very  careful,  for  he  is  very  o)d  and 
infirm.     As  soon  as  noodle  has  lifted  him  up,  the  warden  seizes  hmi  by  the 
collar  of  the  shirt  with  a  violence  that  often  breaks  cloth,  or  stitches,  or 
*  buttons,  and  says,  in  a  fierce  tone,  *'  Stand,  thou  presumptuous  mortal,  aikd 
know,  that  the  best  aud  wisest  of  men  have  been  Odd  Fellows  in  all  agas. 
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Are  vou  cane  here  with  an  evil  eye,  or  wrangjiog  dxsposltioo,  to  peep  imd  ^ 
pry  mto  the  secrets  of  our  order,  and  i^  make  tljiem  to  tlie  opao  wocid  t  IC 
yon  hare,  we  will  brand  you  with  such  a  mark  of  infamy,  t]iat  death  itaalf 
thall  not  erase :  answer  me."  Noodle  say?,  "  No."  •*  If,  on  the  coo- 
^raiT,  you  prove  a  true  and  faithful  brother,  we  will  nouhsh  you  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Give  me  your  right  hand,  and  follow  me — take  care 
yon  do  not  look  back.'*  Noodle  is  told  tu  give  his  Cluistiao  and  tumaae, 
and  to  speak  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  for  he  is  very  deaf.  This  Noodle 
does,  the  warden  leads  hun  to  the  vice-grand,  where  be  is  told  to  mak^A 
bow :  then  to  the  rij^ht  and  left  hand  supporters.  Be  is  addressed  hy  ib& 
vice-grand  in  the  following  manner:  **  Stranger,  atrangari  atras^gier,  c«9 
you  keep  a  secret  T*  Noodle  answers,  *<  I  can/'  '<  I  have  to  iafiMm  yoi^  , 
that  what  you  are  about  to  undertake  i»tnore  serious  than  you  may  aspect, 
not  deviatmg  from  Ihe  laws  of  this  realn^  I  have  nothing  more  to  aay  to 
you  but  to  recommend  you  to  our  most  noble  erand  and  hw  rif^t  hand  sap- 
porter  ;  take  particular  notice  of  what  be  shall  say  to  yoo.  I  will  thank 
you  to  make  me  a  low  bow,  and  depart.'*  Noodle  is  led  to  the  noble 
grand's  rid)t  hand  supporter,  and  the  following  dialogoe  passes :— ^  Stranger 
and  intended  brother,  is  it  by  your  own  desire  that  you  wish  to  become  a 
brother  of  this  our  older  ?*'  Noodle— <«  Yes.*'  <'  Then  I  will  thank  yoa 
to  place  yoar  right  hand  on  your  left  breast,  and  your  left  hand  on  thia^  in- 
strument of  death,  and  emblem  of  justice,  and  repeat  after  me  oor  most 
solemn  and  binding  obligation — *  I  do  most  faithfully  promise  to  pay  aU 
doe  respect  to  our  most  noble  grand  Odd  Fellow,  to  prumcte  mirth,  aad 
relieve  a  brother  In  distress,  without  iniury  to  myself,  wife,  &mily,  or 
friends.  I  will  not  betray,  nor  cause  to  oetray,  the  secrets  of  this  oidcr, 
AH  this  i  do  most  faithfully  promise,  upon  my  honour,  upon  my  honour, 
opon  my  honour.'  "  This  is  considered  as  binding  as  an  oatli  taken  befoca 
a  magistrate.  A  brother  near  the  canopy  sings  a  song,  which  beg^as 
thus  :-- 

**  Brothers  attentive  stand, 
While  oar  most  noble  grand 
Gives  you  the  charge,'^  &c.  kc.  ficc. 

This  song  is  tnng  while  the  noble  grand's  two  sopperters  undrtnr  the  cair- 
tains  of  the  canopy,  for  the  noble  grand  is  in  secret  during  the  whoia  tgosa 
of  the  initiation  until  now ;  he  is  pretending  to  be  asleep.  Use  right  hand 
flupporter  tells  Noodle  he  has  come  at  a  very  bad  time,  for  the  noble  frand 
is  taking  his  slumber.  Noodle  is  asked  if  he  will  come  another  aiglir,  or 
have  it  over  now.  lie  says,  **  I  will  have  it  over  now."  The  right  •ted 
supporter  giv^s  the  noble  grand  a  shake,  and  tells  him  a  stranger  stands  be- 
lore  him*  The  noble  grand  says,  "  How  gaioed  be  admittance  within 
these  close  and  strong  walls?"  He  is  told,  by  the  reconsoiepdation  o4  a 
worthy  brotlter.  The  noble  grand  says,  **  Where  is  he  ?"  **  Hevahe  ia,  tpiia 
him,  most  noble  grand,  why  he  looks  like  an  Odd  Fellow  already,  and  an 
doubt,  under  uur  preasnt  disguise,  he  takes  us  for  soch.  B«t  lean, 
stranger,  learn,  not  to  judge  persons  by  their  outward  appearanoe  alone; 
for  sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  mankind  oftentimes  prove  deceitfnl,  and  I  think 
here  is  a  nroof  of  it."  Nopdle  is  told  to  mflke  a  very  bw  bow.  -While  be 
is  doing  tnis,  all  the  brothers  slip  off  their  masks.  Noodle  is  dieo  shevm 
the  signs;  the  forst  is  the  entering  sign,  which  is  three  separate  knocks  oa 
the  door.  The  guardian  reports  to  the  noble  grand,  and  he  reports  agaia*  - 
Then  the  door  is  opened.  The  next  is  the  pass-word,  whsch  t%  to  pbtt 
the  fore  finger  of  your  pght  hand  up  to  tKs  nghtside  of  yoitr  nosa^'asid-lat  . 
it  fUl  carelessly  on  your  left  breast.    This  is  to  denote  the  word,  should 
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ou  be  asled  for  it.  The  word  is,  "  upon  my  honour  J*  Tlie  gqp  jis  done 
ly^pladn^  your  two  first  fingers  and  thumb  of  your  right  hanato  the  two 
first  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  brodier^s,  the  same  as  shtting  hands,  making 
thte  form  a  Hnk.  Noodle  is  told  to  attend  the  secretary,  and  pay  three 
shiniogs  and  one  penny,  and  sit  down  and  make  himself  comfortable.  The 
form  of  opening  and  closing  the  lodge  is  the  safme  as  given  by  your  female 
corr^ponoeot.  I  believe,.  Sir,  that  I  have  given  a  general  outline  of  the 
order,  so  that  any  person  can  be  made  an  Odd  Fellow  by  purchasing  oue 
of  your  books. 

'With  best  thanks  for  the  excellent  exposure  you  have  given  of  Masonry, 
and'witli  hopes  that  you  wHl  so  expose  every  secret  associatioiu    I  am  . 
glaid  to  hetfr  you  hate  gained  your  £berty,  and  I  hope  the  final  triumph  . 
oveSr  your  per^ecating  tyrants. 

I  reaoain.  Sir,  your  well-wisher  and  brother  Odd  Fellow, 

AN  OLD  PAST  GRAND. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE. 


Sia,  Dec.  2,  i825.  . 

I  HAprxNED  to  see  a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  the  first 
number  of '  The  ReDublican,'  published  after  your  liberation.  The  impe* 
rioas  and  dogmatical  strain  in  which  you  exact  the  reader's  acquiescence 
in  Atheism,  seems  to  me  no  less  bigoted  and  absurd  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Ptfpe  when  he  requires  all  the  faithful  to  believe  that  God  is  a  wafer. 
As  that,  however,  is  rather  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  philosophy,.  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  your  positicm,  in  stating  that 
Theism  and  Atheism  differ  only  in  the  letter  A.  I  must  first  apolo- 
gize fer  intruding  upon  yon  mv  difficulties,  because  not  being  a  reaoer  of 
your  Republican,  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  ^our  mode  of  handling  these 
abstractions,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  usereflectioDs  which  you  have  already 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  vour  labours.  If  so,  you  may,  perhaps,  never- 
theless, condescend  to  eoUgbten  my  ignoraace  '^  ex  cattiedra''  in  an  early 
number. 

The  **  pomt'*  at  whidi  Theism  diverges  from  Atheisiti,  if  I  perceive  it 
cossecxkjf  lies  in  this: — ^The  Theist  thinks  the  Creation  exhibits  proofs  of 
den^Bi;  if  there  is  design,  then  a  designer,  and  that  designer  he  calls  God. 
AH  thst,  I  ptesume,  the  Atheist  denies. 

Without  koowiBg  precisely  what  set  of  opinione  you  embrare  under  the 
gelMffal  term  of  Theism,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  am  not  far  distant  in 
the  above  definition,  from  the  sense  in  which  yoa  employ  the  wofd,  since 
yon  occupy  some  apace  in  the  same  pamjMet  with  a  confused  ramble 
i^bottt  ^  InteUigeace ;"  the  real  amount  or  which  stnkes  me  to  be  this, 
^t  yonr  atheistical  disciples  are  forbidden  by  you  to  believe  in  any  intet- 
lignnce  which  they  have  not'  themselves  seen  m  octum,  whereas  I  can  see 
no  ipfeod  i^son  why  I  should  lay  aside  the  habit  I  have  contracted  of  in- 
femng  inteUigeooe  when  I  see  its  reiult. 

In  order  to  confine  the  present  communication  to  a  very  narrow  com- 
paM  aud  professing  myself  altogether  unskillecT  in  atheistical  Ic^c,  I  beg 
most  humbly  to  consult  yon  as  my  **  guide,  philosopher,  and  mend,''  in 
the  selection  of  some  undeniable  facts  in  (he  universe  around  us,  and 
whkh  «p^r  to  uur  to  iuvolve  directly  the  question  of  design  or  no  design, 
a  dirtiqoMop  more  material  tlian  any  quality  in  the  letter  A.  I  hear  that 
'k.tQ thetcredit  of yo«r  indwiyvyoXi he^e etnployed your prit<m  h6<in^ 
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in  the  acquisitioD  of  the  Greek  lao^age,  mm!  you  are  thus  becpme  ac- 
quainted with  the  privatiYe  power  ot*  alpha,  but  great  as  these  powers 
mmmaticalW  are,  you  "will  find  them  msufficieiity  I  suspect,  to  banish 
DeitT  from  the  world,  or  the  sense  of  Deity  from  the  mind  of  man. 

I  shall  studiously  select  the  mosr  familiar  instances,  and  shall  feel  really 
obliged  by  your  publishing^  for  my  informatiou,  your  views  upon  each.  I 
here  take  one  example  from  vegetable,  one  from  oviparous,  and  one  from 
viviparous  reproduction.  My  own  reason  assisted  or  uaasststed  ias  never 
enabled  me  to  overcome  the  conviction  of  design  as  displayed  in  these 
facts,  and  I  promise  you  beA>rehaQd  to  avow  myself  your  cumpanioa  in 
Atheisn^  if  proa  can  show  me  any  of  dwise  lines  and  points  you  ^pcal  of, 
by  meaus  oi  which  I  can  irrive  at  the  comipeocement  of  eacn  seiies  witb^ 
out  resorting  to  tometking,  cali  it  what  you  will,  that  must  have  been  ante- 
cedent and  superior. 

1st.  Acorns  produce  (»aks,  and  oaks  produce  acorns;  idlow  me  the  be- 
nefit of  your  insiglit  into  the  origin  of  tilings  for  the  purpose  of  ioformiog 
myself  whether  this  succession  bpgan  with  an  acorn,  or  did  it  be^n 
with  an  oak?  or  did  it  begin  with  both  at  once?  or  did  it  begin  with  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other?  If  it  be^an  with  the  acorn,  did  that  acorn 
first  grow  in  the  earth,  mid  then  spring  out  of  it  spontaoeoasly.  If  so, 
why  do  we  not  see  spontaneous  acoms  now  ? 

id.  Which  was  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg  ?  If  the  egg,  was  it  male  or 
feiuale? 

Sd.  Which  was  first,  the  lion;  the  lioness,  or  the  wbelp?  If  the  lion, 
how  came  the  lioness ;  and  if  the  liojMss  was  first,  whence  proceeded  the 
litMif    Your's, 

AN  ENQUIRER. 

Note. — ^To  all  these  questions,  I  feel  no  shame  ia  coDfessing, 
that  I  canuot  answer:  But  1  can  ask  what  it  proves  for  design? 
Let  the  Enquirer  take  what  be  please  for  his  Deity,  so  as  he  can 
teach  me  what  it  is,  and  what  duties  I  owe  to  it.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  what  it  is  not ;  but  for  a  positive  Enquirer^  Co  say  what 
it  is.  I  am  content  to  say  nodiing  about  Deity,  if  they  who  call 
themselves  JPeisis  can  be  similarly  content;  if  i^ot,  it  is  for  them 
to  say  what  they  mean  by  the  wvri,  R.  C, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tub  sum  of  money  received  as  subscription  for  his  support  during^ 
the  imprtsonment  of  R.  Carlile  was  14441.  48.  6d. ;  for  which  he 
makes  his  eratef  ul  acknowledgments,  and  hopes  nothing  further 
of  the  kindwiH  be  necessary.  A  person,  describing  himself  an 
agent  for  the  Vice  Society ,  makes  occasional  purchases  at  the 
shop,  of  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,  and  of  the  God  in  parti- 
cular :  if  inclined  for  further  prosecutions,  let  them  come  on,  R.  G. 
will  wait  upon  their  warrants,  if  they  will  gire  htm  notice,  and  if 
they  become  so  dishonourable  in  the  warfare  as  to  press  the  issue 
of  more  warrants.  They  need  not  warrants  to  compel  his  appear- 
ance on  any  suit. 

Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Caklile,  J35,  Fleet  Street. — ^AllCorrespoc- 
deocas  for  *  The  llepublican/'  to  he  left  at  the  place  of  pubUoatiou. 
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This  book  shoiild  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  oents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time* 

Please  return  promptly. 
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